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SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 
Among tb" mo-mrM submluea to We liCgulatnre at tbe 
preeent seMion is one relating to the improvement of oar Pub- 
lic High SchooU. Wn shal] not go into details as to the va- 
rious provisions of the Bill, but will simply indicate a few of 
it« features, so ^ as it affects the Schools themselves. 



It is proposed to apply the same principle to the High 
Schoob as to the Public Schools, so far as it relates to the pro- 
portion of the sums raised by County Councils for the support 
of High Schools. These Councils now raise a sum at least 
equal, clear of all charges, to the amount apportioned to them 
from the Legislative grant. This principle is just and equita- 
ble, and is the true one to apply in cases of Legislative aid. 

It is proposed to provide for the uniform examination of pupils 
for admiaaioa to the High School*, and to give a small gratuity to 
the masters of those Public Schools whose pupils pass a satiBfaotory 
examination for admission to the High School. The principle of 
uniform eiaminaticm is universally approved. 

Provision has been made for declaring a Union Board of Public and 
High School TrUEteeB a corporation. Hitherto they were only spian 
corporations, which led to much inconvenience and nnoartainty. 

Hereafter it is provided that all alterations in School Section 
boundaries shall be made by a Township Council before the 1st of 
M«j- iu swJi jGu, aau lo givo oomplnitiinif parties ample time and 
opportunity tb appeal to the County Council on the subject 

The powers also of the committees of the County Ooundl for 
tbe settiement of these School Section boundary complaints have 
been enlarged and extended, so as to enable them to «UI« the mat- 
ters in dispute. 
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In regard to Township Boards, it is not proposed to press their 
establishment, but simply to enable Township Councils to appoint 
parties to inquire into the value of School property in each section, 
so as to aid them in arriving at some equitable basis of settling con- 
flicting interests in the matter. 

It is further proposed to require the chairman of each annual 
Public School meeting to submit the matter of a Township Board 
to the consideration of the ratepayers, ao as to have it thoroughly 
and generally discussed before^ adoption in the Township. 

The provision of the law in regaM to loans to rural Trustees has 
been amended. 

Further provision will be made in regard to School sites ; and a 
mode of obtaining a title for sites in the hands of minors, mort- 
gagors, &c., has been proposed. 

To enable Trustees the mord readily to provide School accommo- 
dation for all of the children in the School Section, Trustees will be 
enabled to establish two or more Schools in a Section. This will 
also lead to an enlargement of the Sections, and will, so far as it 
goes, be a step in the direction of Township Boards. 

In order to give effect to the compulsory clauses of the Act, 
Trustees will be authoriised and required to take a School census 
of absentee pupils every year. 

In future it is proposed to guarantee to each Public and High 
School teacher a retiring allowance of not less than six dollars a year 
for every year of service in Ontario. Teachers of sixty years of age 
shall have the right to retire at their option. Those under sixty 
may do so on certain conditions. 

Teachers will be by law allowed their holidays, and at least four 
weeks in the year, should they be sick. 

Additional allowance for special services is provided for County 
Inspectors and examinen. 

One important feature in the new BUI is provision for the esta- 
blishment, maintenance and inspection of Schools in new and un- 
organized townships. Trustees will also be enabled to collect rates 
in these townships. 

High and Public School Inspectors will be authorized to grant 
special certificates as monitors and assistants to senior pupus or 
other qualified parties. 

Semi-aivi^ual examinations of Public School teachers will be su- 
perseded by an annual one. Much trouble and inconvenience re- 
sults from the frequency of these examinations. An interval of six 
months is too short. Of course Inspectors will still have the power 
of granting interim certificates. 

It is proposed to grant special certificates to teachers educated in 
any Normal Schools in the British dominions. 

With the exception of t , h o r^^i ' i " j ■ ^ i '' ft ' """■; * ' "* \" 
books, annotinced fn the Speech from the Throne, the foregoing are 
the main features of the new amended School Bill now before the 
Legislature. 

II. ^Jxpm ott Muestim in Wntim» (Rmnttltii. 
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cation, or with none at all. The apathy and indifference of some 
parents in almost every School section is a stereotyped complaint of 
teachers, and is only too well founded in fact. 

The next weak point in our system is the inadequate supply of 
really competent teachers. There is no deficiency, and never wai 
any, in the number of persons willing to teach, but there alvirays Im 
been and still is a lamentable deficiency in the number of peracM 
possessing the necessary talent and acqriU'efnents, Except aa aaanfc- 
amts, the School system does not contemplate the employment if 
third class teachers. Their employment in other capacities bka be- 
come a nesessity, but it is no part of the original plan. It may ba 
replied that many third class teachers possess as much aptitude to 
teach as some of the higher clawes. Quite true ; but they cazmot 
teach what they do not know, and the ordinary programme for the 
Public Schools, in its higher class work, includes subjects that thej 
are presumed to know nothing about, and the presumption in three 
cases out of four is correct. The holder of the third clasa oeitifioate 
is in the plan of our system a three years' apprentice, and should in 

no case be the master of a Public School. 

Dizt uk iho pxvBtiixt rate ot ussue there would not l>e enutigK pro- 
vincial certificates issued in a century to occupy all the places. Nay, 
even worse, for the last three ypan, in order to prevent some Schodb 
from being closed, Boards of Examiners were forced to recommend 
some of those who failed to pass for the ordinary third class certifi- 
cates, for six months' permits, and these people had to take sde 
charge of Public Schools in their several counties. 

The picture of the state of education that we have roughly limned 
is not very flattering, but there are a good many dark shades yet to 
fill in. In the North Biding of Wateiloo, there is one High School 
The population of the Biding is oyer 20,000. In wealth and the 
material comforts of life, no spot of equal size on the planet is more 
highly favoured. About three-fourths of its Public Schools are 
taught by third dass teachers, who, as we have just shown, are them- 
selves unable to complete the School programme, modest as it n. 
What then are the wealthy inhalutants of this Riding doing to pro- 
vide their children with a thorough education ? They send about 
20 of them to the High School. About one-tenth, or one per c&ak 
of the population, receive the benefits of a superior education ! 

Assuming that in the Schools taught by first and second dsae 
teachers^ a few of the pupils receive instruction in the higher brandi- 
es. . .and we know the number is not large — we are safe in coucludin^ 
that the elements of a liberal English education are not to-day with- 
in the reach of more than four per cent, of the youth of the Nortk 
Riding of Waterloo. No reflection is here intended on painstakiiig 
and studious third dass teachers, manv of whom, we hope, are pre- 
yiwe *■ yJw*i ■■*■ *ln r^awMiwiBi Muika..mi_^he expiration y 
their present certificates. 

But the people themselves ought to give this matter the eamesi 
consideration it deserves. It is theirs to apply a remedy wbiolz wifi 
obliterate the shameful disparity between the two ridings in respect 
to educational advantages. — Waterloo CkrCmiGU, 



The School system of Ontario establishes three grades of Public 
Schools. The primary grade, which deals w:;ith tiM» esQcntial rudiU 
ments of a School education, is the *' Common " or *' Public Sdi9ot 
As this must end as well as begin, so far 9$ the majority of the people 
is concerned, their course of instruction in School, the programme 
of studies has been made sufficiently comprehensive to include, in 
an elementary sense, t\xe principal subjects of an English education. 

The intermediate grade, also the goal of the opreat majority of those 
who enter upon its course, is the ** Grammar" or ** High " School. 
The range of studies here includes the higher part of the elementary 
course, but carries it somewhat further, and adds to it the important 
department of modem and classic languages. 

The highest grade is the University, which takes the pupil after he 
has mastered the High School course and gives him a thorough train- 
ing in literature, languages, physical science and philosophy. 

This plan is excellent, but its success is not very encouraging. 
With such a School system as we have, our people ought to be the 
most thoroughly educated, the most highly cultured, on the face of 
t^e globe. But no one at all conversant with the present state of 
eaucation in this country will dare to speak highly of it. Thousands 
of children, despite our compulsory Act. never enter our Schools at 
all, and receive no instruction from otner sources, and thousands 
more annually graduate into manhood and womanhood with so very 
little education that it may be questioned whether it is of any use to 
them. 

No one who reads these lines will fail to fix on instances in his 
own neighbourhood where farmers and others ^ssessed of abundant 
means have allowed the whole or a part of their families to grow up 
either with the merest smattering of the ru4iiiientA.of MiJfingltfAL edu- 



2. HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 

Th^change which has lately taken place in the High School En- 
trance Sxaminations, in order to secure uniformity of attainments 
among the entrants, is giving universal satisfaction throughout the 
Province. Previous to the last examination, the Head MJaateir was 
permitted to prepare the examination papers for his own school ; this 
was manifestly unfair and partial. We can readily understand the 
difficulty a Master would have in passing his pupils from one school 
to the other, when compelled to use questions prepared in Toronto, 
and how easy it would be to obtain great credit when he prepared 
the questions himself. We do not mean to insinuate that the 
questions would be deliberately prepared for a purpose, nor do we 
say the pupils would be " stuffed " for the occasion ; but it is only 
natural to suppose that the questions would be in accord with the 
line ol study each class had been pursuing, and couched in such 
language as would suggest an answer, — while those prepared at the 
Department in Toronto would present none of these advantages to 
the pupils. The result would necessarily be that one school would 
present a state of efficiency to which it would not be entitled, while 
another would unjustly be looked upon as totally inefficient ; hence 
the unfairness in the former mode] of examinations, arising from 
want of system and uniformity, to which we have referred. 

On the hist occasion, the papers in the six subjects of examma- 
ijion— viz. : Dictation, Spelling, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, 
and Composition— were prepared at the Department, and sent, with 
values attached, to each High School, By these means it was ex- 
pected that uniformity would be attained— an improvement sorg 
needed— because in some places pupihi were admitted for v» 
sake of increasing the Govemment Grant, who very much needed 
more Public School instwaotion.— P«itri»roii^/^ RetMfw, 
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A RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS m. DBNOMINATIONALISM. 

The BiBhop of Manchester (Dr. Fraser), who viBited Canada in 
1867, in hiB late charge, thiia speaks of the religious basis of school 
instraction : — 

'' It was for the cause of religious education and not for the cause 
of denominationalism that his anxiety was aroused. If they could 
]&ave in the National Schools religious teaching based upon the doc- 
, irines of the Apostles' Creed, enforcing the Ten Commandments, 
and including the Lord's Prayer, he should care very little what 
became of denominationalism. He was afraid that Roman Catholics 
would not accept this basis, and Jews, and perhaps Unitarians, 
might claim the protection of a Conscience Clause ; but all other 
reugioua bodies in England surely might agree to sink their dif- 
ferences, and meet upon this common ground." 



4u NATIONAL NECESSITY FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The Iowa State Superitti«»ud«uk ol Education thus discusses the 
national necessity ana advantage of Normal Schools : — 

'' Thestrengthand permanency of a populargovemment are vested 
in the intelligence and refinement of the people, and therefore our 
I^blic Schoob are the hope of the nation. Now, if these are neglected, 
or through defective supervision are su£fered to fall into incompetent 
hands, the State thereoy commits the two-fold error of squander- 
ing the public funds, and, what is infinitely worse, of silo wing, 
meantime, her occasions for strengthening the very foundations of 
government to go by unimproved. It is asserted that 94 per cent. 
of them are wi&out any design whatever of making it a profession. 
Oertainly there should be ^he same judicious legislation with refer- 
ence to the school tea<!hers' profession, as there is with reference to 
the office of magistrate or judge, or any civil interest whatever. 

" Sometimes it is urged that ability to manage a school and fa- 
cility in imparting instruction are so far natural and constitutional 
endowments of the individual, that the absence of them cannot be 
supplied by any amount of artificial training and preparation for 
the work. This objection is sometimes urged in sucn a way as 
would make the teacher's vocation an exception among all the 
learned and useful professions which are ordinarily pursued by men 
in civilized communities ; or more properly, it would exclude it 
from the list of professions altogether. The very ide»of a profes- 
sion carries with it the notion of an acquired art, although in the ac- 
quisition of it there may be a greater or less degree of natural 
aptitude displayed. But if the power to govern a school and the 
capacity to communicate instruction are purely natural gifts, and 
in no sense to bo auqulred, then, indeed, is the teacher's vocation 
the most uncertain and unstable of all pursuits. Those thus en- 
dowed JBsay not, in any considerable number, enter the school-room; 
and as it is only after some experience in the business that the 
teacher can be certain of his capacity^ he will be wanting before- 
hand in one of the strongest motives impelling him to this line of 
effort — a consciousness that he possesses the gifts requisite to suc- 
cess. Must he apply himself to so responsible a task in the spirit 
of a mere experimenter, and the children in the meantime be sub- 
ject te the irreparable damage his blundering efibrts may inflict ? 
Allowing that these peculiar gifts cannot be acquired, still a process 
of experiment will be necessary to determine their presence ; and 
would it not be infinitely better that the work of developing the 
native talent go on in a Normal School, than that it be prosecuted 
at the expense of unsuspecting and unprotected childhood ? 

'' It is important, however, to grant that an aptness te teach 
and an ability to govern are very liurgely the inheritance of nature, 
and that the want of them makes many a teacher, otherwise ade- 
quately furnished, an incubus te his profession. It is true, teo, 
that the absence of these faculties cannot be supplied by the most 
efficient and rigid normal instruction that can be devised. But 
the fact is, that the majority of men and women inclining to this 
work are possessed of these faculties in greater or less degrees. 
It is here, as in all other professions, those entering the sdiool- 
room bring with them every shade and variety of adaptation to their 
work, from the perfect mastery down through all the grades of 
mediocrity and indifference te the boundary line of absolute and 
complete unfitness for the calling. " 



ments. A brief account of the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb will 
give some slight conception of tiie grandeur of these institutions, 
and yet only a slight idea, for the new lunatic asylum ib several 
times larger. The building for the deaf and dumb consists of seven 
reaUy distinct buildings united into one, and cost in solid cash, and 
not according to the Tweed arithmetic, $625,000. It is built of 
brick, and elaborately trimmed with sandstone. It is, so far as may 
be, fire-proof, the cornices being of galvanized iron, and the bal- 
conies, pillars, railings and floor of iron. The front building is two 
hundred and seventv feet long, and surmounted by seven towers, 
the central one of which is over one hundred feet high. Attached 
to this front building are three wings, running north over one 
hundred feet, and to the two main wings are a^ain attached two 
wings running at right angles. The entire buuding covers four 
acres, and contains everything that has been invented for the com- 
fort, health and education of the three hundred and seventy pupils in 
attendance. Twenty-two faithful teachers, trained for their work, 
are employed in taking the pupils through a ten years' course, as sys- 
tematically arranged as the course of any school in the land. The 
dooi-mutes have shown, under this system of training, that they are 
not inferior in intellectual capacity to those who have ti^e gifts of 
hearing and speech." 

6. EDUCATION IN ATHENS. 

A ** New York Lawyer,*' writing to the New York Observer from 
Athens last month, says : — 

"One of the most singular features of Athens is her educational 
institutions and her splendid buildings erected for their use. Indi- 
gent young men from all parts of Greece, and even from the Turkish 
Empire, are found in these schools, many of whom sustain them- 
selves by menial service in the city. iTiere is a great ambition 
among all classes for education. The efiect of this is fast telling 
upon the general intelligence of the people. 

** Inde^, the city may be said to be one great school. One out 
of five of the people are engaged in teaching and learning — ^ten 
thousand out of fifty thousand are in her schools. No such propor- 
tion of scholars and teachers can be shown among any people in the 
world. Education is free, even in the Gymnasia, the theological, 
law and medical schools. But one peculiarity of their teaching, 
and probably one great weakness of their system, is, that they 
teach and regard the ancient Greek language as one of their princi- 
pal attainments, both in the elemental and higher schools. All 
pupils are required to translate the best of the ancient authors into 
modem Greek, and this to the exclusion of more practical branches 
of eaucation. It is said th»i the btwt Groelc scholars are now en- 
deavouring to form the new Greek language on the model of the 
ancient Greek, and that the foreign words and corrupt dialecte 
which have crept into the modem Greek are being slowly but surely 
expunged. Fronch and German are taught in the schools, and in 
polite society the French language is almost entirely used to the ex- 
clusion of modem Greek. Before the war of .independence there 
was not an elementary school in i)Jl Greece. But since that time 
enormous sums of money for the purposes of education have been 
contributed bv rich Greeks residing in other countries. Fine build- 
ings erected by them adorn the city in every direction. These 
same piuiies stand ready to furnish the money for improving and 
developing the whole country by a grand system of railroads through- 
out the kingdom ; but hitherto the petty party squabbles of their 
Parliament have prevented the passage of bills prepared by the Gov- 
ernment for accomplishing this end.'' 



5. MAGNIFICENT INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
DuMS AT Columbus, the Capital of thb State of Ohio. 

A learned correspondent of the New York OheeroeTy speaking of 
the great institutions of Oolumkus for the blind, for the insane, 
for idiots, and for the deaf and dumb, says : — 

*^ I have never seen anything on tne continent to compare with 
tli«m, either in magnitude or in the completeness of their appoint- 



7. ROMAN CELEBRATIONS.— PRIZES IN SCHOOLS. 

An occasional correspondent of the Timet, writing from Rome on 
the 2Ist ult., says : — 

" The third anniversary of the * Breach of Porta Pia ' has been 
most successful in every way. The weather yesterday was brilliant, 
a real Italian day ; warm and balmy, tempered by a gentle breeze, 
and with a light blue sky overhead. The people were in the best 
of good humours, for they have got the laugh against their enemies 
by a spirited but harmless practical pasquinade, and their day's en- 
joyment was crowned vrith the satisfaction of feeling that the year 
had not been unf mitf ul of progress, both material and moral. Two 
celebrations marked the day : — in the morning, the * pilgrimage ' 
outside the waUs to the spot where the breach waa made, and through 
which, as one of the* speakers said, modem prepress, civilisation, 
and culture made their way into Rome ; in the afternoon, the dis- 
tribution of prises, on the Capitol, to the scholars of the municipal 
schools. 

"The OTeat event, however, of the day was the distribution of prizes 
to the scholars of the municipal schools. The scone on the Capitol 
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was one of the most chaxming that can be imaginecL The piazza 
was crowded with brifi^ht-eyed children, their faces beaming in an- 
ticipation of the coming rewards. The side facing the ascent was 
occupied by a great orchestra filled by some 700 or 800 boys and 
girls, who were to sing the hymn written for liie occasion bv Pro- 
fessor Santini, and set to music by the Maestro Alessandro d'Este. 
The windows of the municipal palaces and every available spot were 
crowded with spiectators, even to the balustrade of the ascent to the 
Ara CobH, and the spaces between the legs of the colossal horses of 
the Twin Brothers at the summit of the Gradidats. The banners 
of various provinces of Italy floated gaily from flag-staffs erected on 
the parapets, with a brilliant blue sky over all, and the glorious 
atmosphere of an early autumn dav in |^y communicating a sense 
of ioyousnesB to the scene it would be next to impossible to attain 
in England. 

** But it is not with a detailed description of the ceremony, the 
Syndic's speech, the distribution of the prizes, or the singing of the 
hymns, charmingly as they were given by such a number of fresh 
young voices^ that I would trespass on your space to day. Having 
commenced m^ letter with the account of a little by-play in the 
conflict of parties, it will be more to the purpose now to inquire for 
a moment what have been ^e results of the educational system 
brought into operation in Rome through the breach made in Porta 
Pia three years ago. Last year no statistics were published, but 
those given yesterday show a very considerable amount of progress. 
Up to October, 1871, fourteen day and eight evening schools had 
been opened for boys ; iiow there are 26 day and 18 evening schools. 
" For girls there were eight day and nine Sunday (i. e. festa) schools ; 
now there are 19 day and 16 Sunday schools. Of rural schools 
{extra muros) only one for boys was open at the end of the first year ; 
now there are five for boys and two for girls. In addition to these 
there are now two artisans' evening schools for grown-up men, on 
the books of which 331 scholars are inscribed, with an average at- 
tendance of 211. In October, 1871, the total number of scholars 
entered, boys and ffirls included, was 6,291. Now it is just dou]t)le, 
being 12,686, of whom 7,126 are boys and 6,460 girls. The aver- 
age attendance is 8,661. The number who have passed examination 
during the year is 6,908, of whom 6,089 have been promoted. At 
the (Sstribution yesterday 610 girls and 438 boys received first 
prizes, 489 girls and 637 boys prizes, and 1,237 girls and 1,114 boys 
honorable mention. The prizes given were silver and bronze medals, 
books and work-baskets, oases of mathematical instruments^ and 
the like." 



8. WANTED— AN ALPHABET FOR JAPAN. 

With a people like the Japanese, by whom no institution, 
however time-honoured, is considered sacred ; who have brought 
their Emperor down from the skies to the level of a human being ; 
who have dethroned their daimios ; who have disestablished their 
national church, and are now about to institute another formed on 
a conglomeration of articles collected from the creeds of the Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, Mohametan and Buddhist religions ; who have 
discarded their national dress, their national habits, and their 
political constitution, we ought not to be surprised to find that 
they are now anxious to throw over their written character whole- 
sale and to adopt an European alphabetical system in its stead. 
Such indeed, "v^as the proposal embodied in a speech delivered at 
the recent International Congress of Orientalists at Paris by Same- 
sima Naonoba, the Japanese Minister at the Court of France. ** 1 
beg," said his Excellency, ** to call your attention to a question of 
great importance to us. Japanese writing has, as you are aware, 
practically ceased to be purely alphabetical, and has become, to a 
great extent, ideographic. As long as we kept to ourselves it 
sufficed for our wants, but we now find it quite inadequate for the 
expression of the European words and ideas which we are beginning 
to employ." And he then proceeded to urge the Congress to throw 
some light on the subject by discussing the question. According 
to the French papers, a long debate followed, which led to no 
definite result, and gave rise to the expression of many opposite 
opinions, the result appearing to point to the impossibility of arriv- 
ing at any universal orthography for the transcription of JapaQese 
characters by means of European letters. But the startling fact 
remains that the Japanese are willing to adopt any alphabetical 
system of writing which will be approved by and be intelligible to 
the nations of Europe. And these are the people who, sixteen 
years ago, would have made very short work of any foreigner who 
dared to show his face on the sacred soil of Japan ! — Pall Mall 
Ocutette* 

f9. ALPHABET OF THE CREE LANGUAGE. 

Twenty years ago, says the Rev. E. R. Young, of the Wesleyan 
Church m an address on the North-west, an alphabet of the Cree 



language, upon the phonetic principle, was devised by tlie Bm. 
Jas. Evans, a missionaiy. Mr. Evans gave years of labour to tfc» 
perfection of this alphabet, with study of the language. He finl 
carved the letters in wood, and then cast them from lead coUeeM 
from the tea boxes at the trading posts. Books are now printed a 
these characters at London, whiqh books are easily read by the Ifr , 
dians. Nearly all of them can read. Children master the alpiutbtt- 
in a few days, and that accomplished are at once able to 
Adults learn in a week or two to read the whole Bible. In 
version of the Holy Book, some excusable changes of language 
however made so as to adapt it to their understanding. Thus ik 
words " Give us each day our daily bread,'' are<translated for% 
Crees^ '' Give us this day that which will keep us in life ; '' for % 
have no knowledge of bread." — Woodstock Times, 



10, WOMEN IN COLLEGES. 

The returns from our colleges begin to show, for the present m 
demio y^t^r, how far women are avamng themselves of the privQ^ 
of entering the institutions originally designed for the ezGlxun 
advantages of young men. Eighty-six have already entered tb 
Michigan University, four the Colby University, of Maine, and tm 
the Wesleyan, Ct. This is not a very large number, but tha 
must be added to those the young women who have entered ^ 
mixed colleges — ^that is, those in which persons of both sexes hm 
always been received as students. The Council of the Univezv^ 
of London has decided to throw open to women its classes of jiii» 
prudence, which are conducted by Sheldon Ames, an eminoi 
lawyer. It is also announced that seventy students, male sii 
female, are about to enter the homoeopathip school of medicine «» 
nected with the Boston University. The Miss Rogers, who « 
the first in merit in the local examination at the University of (hr 
ford, has been offered the exhibition which she won. This maka 
her a full member of the University, and would entitle her to ooa 
pete for a degree. 

These facts show that women, both in England and America, han 
entered upon the career of culture offered to them. We look upas 
these facts with great pleasure. They are, incidentally, a rebida 
of the superficial quality of female education as hitherto oonduotei 
They are a declaration that women are not satisfied to be rated a 
incompetent to reach high scholarship, and that they are willing, i 
the opportunity is offered, to show what they can do. There sv 
dif&culties in this new departure, and some evils may grow oxAi 
it ; but its substantial benefits cannot for a moment be questiona 

WW ■ • g a- d, ^ hw g fow; w i 4 k mu«k ■• ♦iafad ionj the rejflex effect «^ 
these demonstrations of the capacity of womeii~^toT higher stoij 
upon female education as a whole. The intellectual deficiencies of 
the average woman are due to her wretched nuseducatiou. Sbi 
has been treated as though to be inaccurate and shallow were esa< 
tials of her being. A rebellion against this low estimate of lur 
f acijilties is a hopeful sign. All she asks is an opportunity to pron 
what she can do, and that the great schools of the world respond if 
her demand is a matter for rejoicing. — Methodist, 



The South has not taken amiably the speech of the Rev . I>r. Ife- 
Cosh at the National Educational Convention. It naturally dialiksi 
any intimation that outside of its large towns not much interest ii 
felt in education ; and this is what Dr. McCosh is ehai^ged wiik 
saying. Prol Jaynes, of Virginia, in a letter of defence to tb 
Dartmouth ^lUTt/, presents his own State as an educational rep ro s en - 
tative of the South. He finds in the report of 1872 an aggr^ate «{ 
3,695 public schools, an increase of 648, with 166,377 pupils, or at 
increase of 36,289. There were 20,497 pupils at private school^ 
7,701 at high schools, and 2,666 at universities, colleges and techni- 
cal schools. 

The Hon. John D. Philbrick, of Boston, says that he was wot 
prised at the interest, the excellence, and tne extent of educational 
institutions generally in Vienna. Some of the higher schoola fof 
extent and magnificence were not surpassed, nor for thoronghnesa 
One school that he saw extended entirely around the square, and 
even its main hall was as large and superbly fioiished as one d 
our churches. The great superiority that he found was the modi 
of teaching by practical illustrations, and by the teacher workinf 
with his class, the text books being subordinate and the recitaticoi 
being at a discount. The thoroughness of special preparation os 
the part of teachers, and the extent of the apparatus provided 
and actually used, was one reason of the superiority of Vienia 
schools, this system rtuming down even into the lowest schoola 

The Finance Committee of Michigan University has reported u 
follows : Total receipts, 9124,456.66 ; total disbursements, fl34» 
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468.52. The estimates for the year ending June 30, 1874, are : 
Beoeipts, f 107,051.71 ; disbursements, $106,087.50. This estimate 
is made on tiie basis of the 1-20 mill appiopriation being nuule 
available next spring. Recent Rynd has given notice that at the 
next meeting of the Board he would offer a motion providing for 
the higher aoqiiirements in the Medical Department The report 
of ftY>fessor Hillyard; in the Department of Geology and Zoology, 



recommends that Geology and Mineralogy be arranged in the school has been spent, exclusively, upon the seven rudimentaiy 



'^ I am a farmer. My son is now eighteen yean ofase. He 
began to attend the dis^ct school at uie age of six, and has at- 
tended two terms, or six months, in each year, from that time until 
now. He is a boy of good health and of at least average mental 
abilities, and has never been considered less studious than his school- 
fellows and classmates. His teachers have been as competent as 
the average of those employed in country districts. His time in 



course of the senior year. During the year, besides miscellaneous 
contributions, the following additions have been made to the mu- 
seum : A collection of Ala^ui plants^f 200 species and 1 ,000 speci- 
mens, presented by Ouptain Dall, U. S. N. ; and also an animal 
collection, presented by Professor Harrington, embracing 3,000 spe- 
cies and 5,000 specimens. 

Mr. Gtoldwin Smith does not approve the histories studied jn oiir 
schools. He doubts *' whether a more active or mure virulent poi- 
son was ever infused into the veins of a nation than that which is 
infused into the veins of the American nation by such school hiato- 
ries as are used in the Uuiied Bialee.*' And he proceeds to inquire 
what can be expected if people are fed through their children on 
such stimulants of national vanity and malignity. If complaints 
such as this will have any e£fect in inducing historians of the highest 
ability to write school histories, then the more of them we hear the 
better. That such a work should be beneath their literary dignity . 
is an idea unworthy of men of culture and good sense. The pre- 
paration of text books is too much left to inferior, prejudiced, 
smaU-minded writers — ^men who have never got beyond the 
education tmd ideas of their youth. We are glad to know that 

S> excellent and thorough a literary worker as Mr. Bayard Taylor 
oes not disdain to write history for the young people who will by 
and by help to make it. 

Liberal education for women is at present generously provided in 
England. Girton College is open to those who have gone through 
the regular course of study in ordinary f eihinine seminaries. Then 
there are the lectures provided by the various '* Ladies* Educational 
Associations," now formed in many large towns. This plan origin- 
ated with a few schoolmistresses in Manchester and its neighbour- 
hood, and was soon adopted by the North of England Council for 
promoting the Education of Women. The lectures have proved 
extremely popular, and have excited interest without rousing alarm. 
Besides these, another most important help to female education 
has been recently introduced in the form of teaching by correspon- 
dence, of which Rugby and Cambridge are at present the centi«s. On 
this phm ladies residing in any part of the country are permitted, on 
payment of an annual fee of four guineas (two if they be governess- 
es), to obtain from an eminent professor regular directions for study- 
exercises, and questions, the correspondence taking ]>lace once a 
fortnight. Lastly, there is a lesser but excellent little piece of edu- 
cational machinery at work in the West of England, which owed its 
origin some years ago to Mrs. Helyar, of Coke's Court, Somerset- 
shire. It is called the Society for Home Study. The young mem- 
bers follow out in their own homes the courses of study laid down 
to them annmdly, and write papers distributed among ibem for ex- 
amination. They also take a yearly trip to London, and go 
through a little course of sight-seeing, under proper cictroni — often 
a very much more instructive process than ** cramming" any num- 
ber of books. — HamiUon Spectator. 

CovsTANTiKOPLB has forty-three newspapers, of which nineteen 
appear daily. Of the latter five are Turkisn, four are French, two 
English, five Armenian, and three Greek. 

Thx Libsary of Conqbbss now includes 246,845 volumes, an in- 
crease of 9,499 in the year, and about 45,000 pamphlets. The 
number of copyrights entered during the year was, of books, 3,175 ; 
pamphlets, 2,728 ; musical compositions, 2,312 ; dramatic composi- 
tions, 18 ; photographs, 265 ; engravings, chromes and prmts, 
2,356 ; maps and (marts, 221. 

iNCLUDiyo YiSNVA, Germany now reckons eight geographical 
societies. That of Vienna has a membership of about 500 ; Munich, 
400 ; Berlin, 308 ; Dresden, 270 ; Leipzig, 250 ; Frankf ort-on-the- 
Main, 150 ; Kiel, 100 ; Darmstadt, 80. 



11. TESTS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The Hon. Newton Bateman, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in lUinios, has been writing to men engaged in different occu- 
pations to find out what they think of the present system of edu- 
cation, and received, among others, the following reply from a 
fanner, which we commend to the e.imest and careful consideration 
of teachers and those who have children to be taught ; 



branches taught in the common district schools: spelling, reading, 
writing, ari&metic, geography, grammar and the history of the 
United States. He is nevertheless a poor speller, reader and writer ; 
knows little of arithmetic or grammar except the rules, and has 
only a smattering of geography and history. I found out these 
things by asking him questions, and setting him to do things for 
me. I take an agricultural paper, and one evening , I asked John 
(my son's name) to take pen and paper and write for me a short 
article for the newspaper, on the Culture of Corn, about which I 
thought 1 had some ideas worth communicating. I sat in my easy 
chair and dictated what I had to say, and John wrote it down. 
When the article was finished, I told John to put my initials to it, 
and send it to the office of the paper. Two weeks afterwards, when 
the paper came, I looked for my article, but found instead Uie fol- 
lowing editorial note : 

** ' If our correspondent '* B. J. T. " knew one-tenth part as much 
about orthography y piinetuationf pa/ragraphing, and the use of capital 
letterg, ajs he does about ** Com nUture " his article would have been 
gladly inserted. His ignorance of those matters, so important to 
editors and printers, seems as remarkable as his knowledge of the 
subject treated of. We advise him to write again, and get some 
intelligent schoiU-boy to copy his article for him belore sending it 
tons ! ' 

'* My reflections on reading this gentle hint must be left to the 
imagination. Was not my «john an ' intelligent school-boy 1^1 
womd look further into the matter. I asked him to point out Salt 
Lake City on the map. He did so. By what name are the inhab- 
itants of that city known ? He could not telL Is there anything 
peculiar in their religious notions and social customs ? Not €hat 
he knew of. How much sooner does the sun rise in Boston than 
in San Francisco ? He did not know. Why should it rise any 
sooner ? He could not say. Though only a farmer I am fond of 
Shakspeare, and asked John to read me a scene from King Lear. 
It could not be called reading, and, in much pain, I soon desired 
him to stop. How many different sounds are there in the word 
eight f Five, of couise. Did the Colonies, prior to the Revolution, 
all have the same form of government ? Yes. What was it called } 
Colonial govenuneut. How xuauy different kinds of national gov- 
ernment have we liad since the Etevolution ? Two, democratic and 
republican. John, said I, to-day I sold a load of hay, weighing 
1,750 pounds, and received pay for it at the rate of 916.50 per ton ; 
how much money did I get r He took Ms slate and went to work, 
while I^read a fresh copy of the Times, In an hour I had finished 
the paper, but John had not finished his sum. He said there were 
so many fractions in it, and he couldn't find a rule that would fit 
exactly. The next evening I told John that I had a little sum in 

Practical farming for him to do : I rented forty acres of land to 
Ir. Jones, he to put it in com, and allow me one-third of the crop 
for the use of the land. Jones raised 2,400 bushels, the total cost 
of which, when cribbed, was f355. What did Jones's com cost 
him per bushel in the crib ? what was the cost of the whole 
crop, per acre and per bushel ? and if I sell my share at fifty cents 
per bushel, how much shall I get per acre as rent ? John laboured 
on it most of the evening, but did not get correct answers to all 
of the questions. I then gave him all of the items of cost and 
profit, and desired him to open an account with that forty acre 
lot in due form, and prepare a correct balance sheet of the same. 
He did not know what I meant 

" Finding that my poor boy had very little to show for his twelve 
years of delving in the seven elementury common school branches ; 
that he was a poor reader and a worse writer and speller ; that he 
knew nothing of punctuation, and could not, with the matter 
furnished him, prepare a few pages of manuscript well enough to 
sftve them from the editorial waste-basket ; that his stock of history 
and geography was meagre in the extreme, while his knowledge of 
arithmetic, beyond the verbiage of the text-book, was unequal to 
simple ordinary business transactions connected with his father's 
farm — I thought that perhaps he had made up in general know- 
ledge what he lacked in these respects, and continued my inquiries 
accordingly. 

'' His reading books contained pieces from eminent orators, states- 
men and patriots : had his teachers told him anything of their 
biography, characters and services— of the occasions and circum- 
stances under which their speeches and addresses were delivered T 
He said they had not. He had read descriptions of many lands 
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and scenes, curiona stories of beasts and birds, of insects and fishes ; 
every day, all these years, he had walked over ^e earth with its 
many kinds and qualities of soil, its wintry wonders of frost and 
ice, its vernal freshness and beauty, the summer splendours of its 
trees and flowers, and the autumnal glories of its pictured woods 
and ripened fruits ; he had heard the wild scream of the tempest, 
the ^oHan murmurs of the zephyr, the deep bass of the thunder — 
had watdied the sheen and sparkle of the stars of night, the bright- 
ening flash of coming day, and the gorgeous skies of sunset-— -he 
had lived and moved and had his being amid these omnipresent 
wonders of the material world ; had his teachers sought to inter- 
pret them to him, to awaken his interest in them and to bring him 
into loving relations with nature, with the objective, the visible and 
tangible — ^had they in any way sought to redeem the dryness and 
littleness of words and books by showing their relations to the 
freshness and greatness of ideas and things — ^had they bidden him 
to watch the curious growths and processes going on about him all 
the time, the perpetual marvels of plant-life and of animated 
beings, and to move about with every sense awake and alert, eager 
to note the lessons and revelations comixig up from every creature 
and thing that God has made ? ' Whv, no,' said he ; ' ^ey heard 
me recite what was in the books. ' Of course, I pursued, but did 
they not do more than that ; did they not supplement, and enrich 
the daily lessons of the books by information, facts and illustra- 
tions drawn from their own reading, observation and experience, so 
as to whet your appetite for general knowledge ; did tiiey not tell 
you again and again that the few studies of the district school were 
chiefly valuable as necessary instruments for future acquisitions, 
that you might through them become intelligent, well-informed, 
useful and ^ppy ? ' They had not done any of these things,' John 
said. 

** A day or two after this conversation I took a walk with my son 
through the gardens, stock-yards, fields and woods, resolved to 
bring this painful inquiry to a conclusion, and bitterly reproaching 
mvself for having so long taken it for granted that all was well. 
Of the ground beneath our feet he only Imew that it was a portion 
of the earth's surface ; of the gardens, he knew that vegetables 
grew in one and flowers in the other ; he knew the names of the 
various domestic animals, but he did not know which of a cow's 
jaws was destitute of front teeth, nor, when she rose from the 
ground, which end of her got up first ; the grain in two adjoining 
fields was six inches high, one wheat, the other oats — he could not 
distinguish them ; all he could say of the meadows was, that they 
contained grass ; of forest trees, he could tell the names of but few, 
while of their-respective characteristics and values for fuel, lumber, 
etc, he was ignorant. But the worst of it ail wmm ih*t ike b«y'« 
senses seemed inactive, his perceptions blunted and his mind stupi- 
fied, by the habit, all these years, of studying mere words instead 
of things also, and of regarding school-work as something separate 
and apart from the out-aoor world, having but a vague and unim- 
portant relation to every -day life. Thence forward I tried to arouse 
the child's dormant senses and faculties, and to show him what 
great things God had done for his education ; to give him a fresh 
baptism into the spirit of Nature and the world of realities, from 
which, alas ! his schooling had seemed to separate him." — The New 
York State Educational Journal. 
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III. ^»pt» on ^tudiml Mwjxtion. 

1. ELEMENTABY SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 

Professor Tyndallthus forcibly writes : — 

*^ In our public schools instruction should, in my opinion, be 
given in elementary physicB.'4Uid the first principles of dliemistry. 
* * * Instruction in these subjects should, in my opinion, be 
rendered imperative. * * * I speak from practical experience 
when I say tnat the subjects above mentioned may be rendered in- 
tensely interesting to boys, and that the love for such studies 
which a competent teacher could evoke, would be a powerful aid 
to intellectual discipline. ♦ * * Much may be accomplished by 
extremely simple means ; how much is only known to those who 
are accustomed to devise new methods of experimental demonstra- 
tion. I do not think that the cost of apparatus could be regarded 
as an objection of the least weight to the introduction of science 
into our public schools. * ♦ * In addition to elementary 
physics and chemistry, I should recommend the introduction of 
botany, and to these three sciences I would, for the present, con- 
fine attention. * ♦ * With regard to the time to be devoted 
to science, six or seven hours a week would be of immense 
importance ; even less than this would, at the end of three 
or four years, stun itself up to something extremely valuable.'* 



2. PRIZES IN SCHOOLS— HUMANE EDUCATION. 



EXTRACT FBOM BBPOBT OF WOMAK'S B&AKOH OF P]IKK8YI.VJjnA 
SOCnSTT FOR PROTECTION OF DUMB ANIMALS. 

There is so much that is painful connected with the work of oat 
society, that we refer with pleasure to another and brighter aide; 
,viz. : our plan of humane education in the schools, — a plan, by tia 
way, which, it is but just to say, did not originate with ub, but vm 
first proposed here by Mr. Angell, president of the Masaachuiete 
Society. We have begun to work upon this system, and find it 
brings its own reward, it is so interesting and gratifying to us. h 
the first place, we had a number of large cards prepared, suitalti 
for hanging upon the walls of school-rooms, with the following m 
scription : *' I promise to protect dumb animals ; and may Grod ii 
His mercy protect me ! " We have begun to visit the grammH 
schools ; and to each school we give two of these cards. The scholur 
in these schools are requested by their teachers to write oompositioii 
on the subject of the proper treatment of animals. . . We then pr 
a visit to thA school, awi^ some modest prizes to the writers of tiic 
best three compositions, selected by the executive committee, hakxt 
them read aloud for the benefit of all present, make two or tbiee 
little addresses to the children, and are entertained with some d 
their exercises in singing, playing, or declamation. . . . Ckxl graoft 
that the rising generation may improve upon the one that has pi«- 
ceded it ! 



3. CRITICISM IN SCHOOL. 

Must teachers be professional and practical fault-finders f B 
must be confessed that the effect of teaching upon the character of 
those engaged in it is generally to develop and sharpen a disposi- 
tion to find fault. This disposition would seem to be the *' origiDil 
sin ** of s^me natures ; and the possessors, not content with being 
" sinners by nature," have rendered themselves much more ao '^ bj 
practice." In books and lectures teachers are told to awaken s 
spirit of criticism among their pupilsj as the surest method not 
only of teaching them what is correct, but of calling their attention 
forcibly to their own mistakes, and of developing the power of that 
anticipative adjustment of language and thought by which they can 
so control and guide their speech that the words shall ^* fall apuy ia 
their own fit places ." So, as a means of attaining the result, alter an 
exercise in reading or mental arithmetic, the teacher says '' Any 
corrections 1" Half a dozen uplifted hands and twice as many 
glistening eyes indicate the eager interest these " swift witnesses' 
ti^e tn tne matter, and their readiness to conTictthe offender, wio, 
though embarrassed by the hum of exultation gathering around 
him, has had no alternative but to go on, furnishing more and more 
occasion for jubilation to the multiplying legion of rejoicing ctiUcs. 
When opportunity is given to various pupils to unburden them- 
selves, we hear little else than the stereotyped phrases, " Didn't 
speidL loud enough," *' Bead too fast," *' Didn't speak distinctly,'' 
** Didn't repeat the question," "Didn't say 'therefore,'" etc.; 
every one seeming to tiiink it a duty to find some fault. 

Is this productive of good ? We would not banish critiGisi& 
from the school room. It is a very efficient instrumentality, and 
we would give it a large place in every exercise, the devotional 
exercises omy excepted. But criticisms should be made at a pro- 
per time and in a proper manner. They should be so made as to teack 
self-control, and cultivate a kindly spirit on the part of those who 
notice and note the errors. Therefore it may be well for the teachen 
not to call on those pupils who have shown areateet delight at tin 
discovery of faults, but on those who would feel a little reluctance 
in performing the duty. Indeed, pupils should be trained to habits 
of such perfect self*oontrol, that they will not indicate, untQ called 
on, that a mistake had been noticed. Then, instead of always add- 
ing for corrections, would it not be well that the good points should 
be called for ? If the pupil has done anything well, has avoided 
any common though trivial blunders, let attention be called to the 
fact, and due credit given. Let the teacher's approving smile, 
tone and manner show greater interest and satis^tion in , excel- 
lence noticed than in faults discovered. 

Let the teacher study to commend. We would not encourage 
the facile spirit of commendation that praises everything ; but we 
would exhort teachers themselves to cherish and cultivate in 
their pupils a disposition to approve and commend. Condemn, 
of course, when any good result can be obtained by con- 
demnation; but make it evident to aU that you delight in 
S'ving approval, and that "judgment" is your ** strange work." 
y so doing you will encourage the timid, confirm the doubtful, res- 
train the presumptuous, disappoint the curious, and leave in the 
minds of your pupils a memory embalmed with fragrant recollec- 
tions. Try it, teachers ; not only in your recitations, but in the 
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government of your ichools. Keep your eyes and tioart open for 
the things in your pnpila that you can approve, commend, and 
praise, and mention tltem at the close of the 'school. Let what y< 
approve be approved heartily, and let that be jour only comme 
for the time on what you do not approve. Faults must often be 
pointed out ; but let it be done at such timSE and in such a manner 
AS tu evince and promote sympathy for shortcomings, rather than 
rejoicing over them. The love of right must dominate in the hu- 
man soul, and reign aa lord chief justice, before fault-fiudincs and 
reproaches uttered by human lips will be likely to be enicient 
meanB of grace. Children, always weak and sometimeB wayward, 
need rather sympathy, love and_help.— Penr«jiw«iio Schvol Jour- 



lY. ^avm OB S^tiaal poime ^tthittttuxt. 

1. TBNTILATB THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 

Why not t There is pure air enough, just ontalde, that may be had 
for the asking ; and yet bow manj of our lohool-roomB are reeking 
day after day with the poisonous filth sent forth a^n and again from 
the lungs of two or three scores of pupils, and with the no less poi- 
sonous and filthy exhalations from uncleanly clothing and uncleanly 
persons. The teacher enters the school-room in the morning, 
when the air is oomparatively pure, and the constantly inmutsing 
impurity, blunts the senses, and so is not perceived. The air be- 
comes charged and surcharged with noxious matter, teacher and 
pupil grow dull and listless and irritable, the head aches, and the 
work of the school drags wearily and drowsily on. By and by it is 
discovered that the seeds of diseaaa have been sown, and another 
recruit is added to the great army of broken-down teachers. 

Unventilated school-houses are one of the crying evils which the 
friends uf popular education should strive to remedy. Why, fellow- 
teacher, labouring in one of these dens of foul air, did you ever 
stop to think what you are taking into ^our lungs day after day ? 
Father or mother, do you know what kmd of an atmosphere your 
child is living in at the school ? The air that he is breathing haa 
repeatedly been down into the lungs of thirty or forty of his school- 
mateSj and each time has been reinforced with a fresh supply of 
decaymg matter, until it is loaded with poison which cannot be 
taken into the system without at least seriously weakening the vital 
forces. Such a state of things should not be Buffered to continue, 
if there is any help for it. 

But what can be done ? Much can be done. In the first place, 
there are now to be bad, at reasonable prices, stoves and furnaces of 
> variety of make, with which piim air may lis intrndiiced warm in- 
to the schijol-rooDi, and the loul air may be removed throng a 
shaft by an opening at the floor. No schoolroom is fit to occupy 
without some such arrangement for securing ventilation, — certtumy 
no new school-house should be erected without s6mething of the 
kind. But parsimony says that alt this coats. Tes, it does cost ; 
it always costs to live and be decent. Jf cheapness is the one de- 
sideratum, iiie true way would doubtless be to warm the room and 
then close it up as tight at possible, and let the pupils breathe the 
air over and over until it needs wannii)g again. It is tfne that 
ventilation cost*, but the doctor and the undertaker and the lot in 
the graveyard cost, too, and the question is which is the best in- 
vestment. 

But if no such provision for ventilation can be secured, some- 
thing may still be done toward TuaVing the school-room clean and 
healUif ul . The floor and walls may be kept free from anything 
that will contribute to the impurity of the air. Something may be 
done in the way of enforcing personal cleanliness upon the pupils. 
Where the condition* are sudi aa to render it possible, a window 
may be lowered a little from the bottom un the other side. At the 
rece**e* and at noon, and oftener, if need be, the windows may be 
thrown open from the top and the bottom, and the pure breeses of 
heaven invited in to drive outthe accumulated stench and nastiness. 
At any rate, with these miles of life-giving air above and around us, 
let us not kill ourselves and murder the innocents with the villan- 
oua compound BO often found in our school-rooms. — lUinoif Teadter. 



2. DBS PBREB SCHOOL-HOUSB. 

The engraving on our' lirst p^e represents a four-room building 
called the Des Pbres School House, erected by the Board of St. 
liouis Public Schools, in Carondelet. The building is located on a 
lot of 145 feet frontage and of 154 feet depth. Ihe central part 
projects boldly to give room for a double flight of staiis, arranged 
■ym metrically, and, at the same time, to serve as vestibule, hall, 
or lobby, aa well on first as on the second flour. Main rectangle of 
the house embraces on each floor two adjoining rooms, separated 



by large sliding doors, which enables a joining of the two classes in 
exercises common to both. Seats for sixty'four pupils will be 

Cced in each room, leaving a liberal amount of space for aisles 
ween and around the rows of seats. Its exterior is pleasing and 
impressive, and it* construction, though simple, is most complete 
and substantiaL Its first floor is reached after ascending over' 
stone steps between heavy stone buttresses to a height of four feet 
above the ground line. The height of stories in the clear is fifteen 
feet. The masonry, from gronnd to height of first floor, is faced 
with rusticated rangework. The walls are of best brickwork, and 
respectively two bncks and one and one-half brick thit^ in first 
and second stories. Roof is slated, and a thorough system of ven^ 
tilation as well as drainage of the premises is provided for. 




The two bird's eye views of the ground floor and fir*t story of 
this building furnish an admirable illustration to the spectator 
of the appearance of the school room* in each flat of the buhding, 
and realize to the eye what they are like in reality. One can see 
at a glance the position of the desks, seats, presses, st&irs, &c, of 
each room and passage. They will thus enable the trustees to see 
where these things can be placed, and will aid their imagination in 
determining beforehand their appearance in their proposed school 
building. 

The cost of building, including fences and all improvementa 
made on the premises, is fl3,70O. 

The building was designed by, and erected under the supervision 
of, F. W. Baeder, the Architect of the Board of St. Louis Public 
Schools. 



V. l^atbeutatifBl ifpartnwttt. 

To Oie Editor of tAe Jownai of Ethteatioti. 

Sib,— Observing a eolntion of a well-known problem in the last 

issue of your Jourmd, I beg leave to make a few observations there- 
in the first place, I would much prefer seeing m direct solution for 

X not< n - 1. I would also like to see in wtult ease or set of <a*es 

such a result may be arrived at. 
In concludii^hat x=-n orn - 1, 1 think soniething more genenJ 

than the bare premises of a rigid syllogiim might be afforded, x 
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is not< n— 1; as not< n : ergo, x^n or n-t. Beaides, assuming 
X, if possible < n— 1 in order to prove that it is not, is, to my mind, 
arguing vara circle. It decidedly shows that G. P. Y . knew the 
answers before he set out. 

The same observations will not be quite so pertinent with regard 
to the second assumption, let x, if possible, >fi ; for the equation, 
a;^4-2dx+d' =nx+l woiild suggest upon inspection x=>n, inasmuch 
UB both sides of the equation, and me parts x' and nx are whole 



as 



numbers, therefore (2dx+d*) is a whole number and very likely 
-1. 

Premising so much, the solution in other respects is very inge- 
nious. The first part should, however, be proved directly, the 
reductio-ad-absurdum system of demonstration bein^ never re- 
sorted to by mathematicians unless the direct system fails. In Al- 
gebra this svstem is seldom or never employed. 

The problem which has given rise to the above observations is 
as follows : — ^Find a number equal to n times the integral part of 
its square root plus one,- u being a whole number. Let x be inte- 
gral and d the decimal part of the square root. Hence x* -^2dX'{'d* 
—na+l andx (x-n-f-2d) ^1-d^. x-n+2d is positive . '. x + 2d 
>n. 2d, z. , a- or > than unity. In the first two cases x-f-1 >?* 
and X >n -1. In the last case x+1 not < n or x not < n— 1. 
Therefore x >n — 1 in the two cases where 2d is equal to or less than 
unity ; and x is not less than u— 1 in the one case only, where 2d > 
1. In the latter case x^n — 1 ; for if we should assume it to be 
greater than n— 1, we carry it to the first class of cases where it is 
incontrovertibly so. 

In the first class of cases, when 2ti is < , or » unity, x > n-l ; 
and X not < u from their being both integral numbers ; x- n not< 
o ; x-n-f-2<inot <2d ; andx(x— n+ 2(i) not <2dx .•. l-d« not 
< 2dx : 2d cannot be equal to unity ; for if it were the decimal 1 - 
d^ would not be less than x, a whole number, which is absurd ; we 
have therefore, in this problem, reduced 2d to be > or < unity. In 
the case where 2d> 1, x»n- 1, and in the case where 2d < 1, x^ 
H. The number, therefore, is, n*-f-l orn*-4n+l. The numbers 
are 2, 6, 10, 17, 26, 37, Ac, &c., andO, 3, 7,' 13, 21, 31, Ac., &c., 
according as we assume n»l, 2, 3, <&a, &c., in each class. 

I am, Ac, Ac, 

Dion C. Sulliyak. 

Simooe, Dec. 22, 1873. 

1. PROFESSOR MULLER ON GIROLES. 

Professor MUller, in a course of lectures in Berlin, offered a sim- 
ple and mechanical explanation of the universal admiration be- 
stowed on circles. The eye is moved in its socket by six muscles, 
of which four are respectively employed to raise, depress, turn to 
the right, and to the left. The other two have an action contrary 
to one another, and roll the eye on its axis, or from the outside 
downward, and inside upward. When, therefore, an object is pre- 
sented for inspection, the first act is that of circumvision, or 
going round the boundary lines, so as to bring consecutively every 
individual portion of the circumference upon the most deli- 
cate and sensitive portion of the retina. Now, if figures 
bounded by straight lines be presented for inspection, it is obvious 
that but two of these muscles can be called into action ; and it is 
equally evident that in curves of a circle c r ellipsd all roust alter- 
nately be brought into action. The effect then is, that if two only 
be employed, as in rectilinear figures, these two have an undue 
share of labour ; and by repeating the experiment frequently, as 
we do in childhood, the motion of tedium is instilled, a distaste for 
straight lines is gradually foifmed, and we are led to prefer those 
curves which supply a more genenil and equable share of work to 
the musdes. 



ions, salt, dried apples, dried peaches, and malt. So, good Madame, 
and good Sir, you will please not to quote the vegetables named, 
you may have to sell at so much per bushel, or per bag, but so mndi 'j 
per 100 lbs., recollecting that a bushel of these articles used to be 
^eld to weigh 60 lbs. Thus if you sold last week potatoes at 70 cenu 
per bushel, the price to-day would be, sa^ $1.16^ per 100 lba.« if tlie 
market ruled at the same rate to-day as it did then. And the buy« 
will say then, " Please, how do you sell your potatoes, parsnips, | 
&C., by the hundred weight," buying 60 lbs. or 25 lbs., as may br 
required. It may be a little awkward at first, just as it was atraqp 
to trade in the market with dollars and cents when people had bea 
so long used to the ** York-shilling " system. But a little good ns- 
tiure inll bring all things easy and pleasant. The 6bject of the Isi 
has been to assimilate the standards of measure in all markets t 
the Dominion, which has now been done,* the Act having come iute 
force January 1st, 1874. A hundred of onions, or a hundred of 
beets, may sound a little odd to marketers for the time beings, but '< 
it will soon pass away. Potatoes to-day should be sold from SLU 
to $1.20 per 100 lbs., according to quality. — Lwuion Free Prest, 



2. NEW SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

On the Istinst., a new svstem of weights and measures came 
into operation, and it would be well to bear in mind that the basis 
upon which grains, seeds and roots are sold has been entirely alter- 
ed, and that it is now imperative to comply with the new standard. 
That standard recognizes weight instead of biilk, and the bushel has 
been displaced by the pound. Buyers will now make bargains in 
wheat by the cental, or 100 lbs. For example, a purchaser will offer 
a farmer to-day, say, $1.89 for wheat, whereas on Thursday he 
might have said $1.14. And the reason is, that on the earlier day 
h» was buying but 60 lbs., to-day he buys 100 lbs. as the unit of de- 
livery. The following articles of produce come under tbo operation 
of the new law, via. : — Wheat, Indian com, rye, peas, barley, oats, 
beans, clover seed, timothy seed, buckwheat, flax seed, blue giass 
seed, castor beans, potatoes, turnips, carrots, parsnips, beets, on- 



1. PROF. AGASSIZ. 

Louis John Rudolph Agassiz was bom at Mottier^ Switzerland, 
May 28, 1807, and was, therefore, in his sixt^-sixth year st 
the time of his death. His father was a clergyman, as have 
been his lineal ancestors for six generations. He was educated 
at Bienne and Lausanne, and afterwards at Zurich, Heidelbeis 
and Munich. In the last-mentioned university he won high dis- 
tinction as a naturalist, and after the return of the Austro-Bavi- 
rian scientific exploring expedition from Brazil, he was selected bf 
Martins to elaborate the idithyological part of the work on BraiO. 
His next undertaking was the publication of a *' Natural Hiatoiy 
of the Fresh- water Fishes of Europe." Meantime he passed an ex- 
amination for doctor of philosophy at Erlangen and for doctor of 
medicine at Munich. While studying living fishes he had his at- 
tention drawn to the fossil species, and began making researches con- 
cerning them. In 1834, after ^ears of study, he be((an the publi- 
cation of his ffreat work on fossd fishes. This was brought to a dose 
in 1844, and stands an enduring monument to the patient and 
labouring research of the naturalist. The work is in five volumes, 
with a folio atlas, containing about 400 plates. About 1,000 speoes 
are described and figured in the natural size, with the oolouxs ol 
their beds, and there are short indications of 700 more. The great 
generalizations to which these researches led have stood the teat cc 
time, and have been strengthened and extended by the resiear<^ 
of a quarter of a century. In 1846 Agassiz came to tiae United 
Stales, his object being to make himself familiar with the natural 
history and geology of the country, on a commission from thePnui- 
sian Government, and to deliver a course of lectures. Events oc- 
curred to induce him to make up his mind to remain in the United 
States, and, having procured from his Government a release from 
his obligations, he, at the close of 1847, accepted the chair of aoology 
and geology in the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard Univei^ 
sity. In 1848, in company with some of his pupils, he made a scien- 
tific exploration of Lake Superior, the results of which were pub- 
lished in a volume on '' Ldce Superior." In 1866 he organised s 
scientific expedition to Brazil, an interesting account of which has 
been published, entitled " A Journey to Brazil, by Professor and 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz. " Professor Agassiz declined the offer of a chair 
in Paris, made him by the Emperor Napoleon. In 1848 he pub- 
lished " Principles of Zoology for the use of Schools and GoU^rea,'* 
and later, *' Outlines of Comparative Physiology," written in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. A. A. Gould, and '* Contributions to the Natural Hisp 
tory of the United States." The Museum of Comparative Zoology 
at Cambridge, which owed its very existence to the late Professor, 
and which he did so much to build up, will suffer very materially. 
The master specialist has gone, and his place cannot now be filled. 
The Professor at the time of his illness was engaged in the study ol 
the echinoderms, especially, a large and remansably fine coUectioii 
obtained in Iowa The work upon this collection will probably be 
continued by Alexander Agassiz, a son of the Professor. 



2. DR. CHARLES SMALLWOOD. 

Dr. Smallwood is widely known throughout Canada as a meteor« 
ologist, his devotion to the science amounting to enthusiasm, fie 
was bom in England, but has resided about forbr years in this ooun- 
tzT, and during a considerable part of the time lived at St. Afartin, 
Isle Jesus. After removing to Montreal he continued his observa- 
tions in connection with M^ill College Observatory, and 
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his profession as a physician. As a doctor he was energetic and popu- 
lar, and his sudden decease will be the source of deep regret. But it 
is as an a^ent student of meteorology that his name will live longest. 
In a field in which there are few labourers, he toiled lonff, and at one 
time almost alone, his health even sustaining injury by the assi- 
duity with which he pursued his observations. His labours, some 
of the results of which appeared from time to time in the Chzette, 
will no doubt have made vMuable contributions tu the important 
science to which he was so deeply devoted. — Montreal QazttU. 



3. PROFESSOR WILLIAM RUSSELL.* 



Battalion Reserve Militia of County of York. He was also an ac- 
tive member of the Church cf England, and a delegate to its Synod 
from its inception to the day of lus death. A large portion of his 
life was passed in the diKharge of public duties, a^d in the fulness 
of years grovnmg infirmities warned him it was time to withdraw 
from them. He ended his career in peace, with a firm faith in a 
happy resurrection through the merits of his Saviour, Jesus Christ : 
and surrounded by his children and his fatmily he fell asleep. — 
Cor. Tonmto MM, 



William Russell was bom in Glasgow in 1798. He received his 
education in the Latin School And the University of that city. Be- 
fore graduating, he became deeply religious, and had formed the 
purpose of going out as a missionary to the East, in connection 
with the denomination known in Great Britain as General Baptists, 
with whom his sympathies continued through life. The state of 
his health, however, compelled him to abandon the miasionary 
work, and he came to this country in his twentieth year, 1817. 
Having a tendency to consumption, he sought a genial clime in the 
State of Georgia. He declined the position of '* rector " in an 
academy, and took the lighter duties of a private tutor in the family 
of a distinguished Southern statesman. After a brief visit to his 
native land, he returned and became the principal of the Chatham 
Academy in Savannah. From this time his labours in the cause of 
education were arduous and incessant. He had charge, during 
several years, of an academy in New Haven, and of the cele'^ratep 
Hopkins Grammar School. He then began to sive lessons in elo- 
cution, partly induced thereto with the hope of strengthening his 
own lungs. In this he was successful, and his voice was clear and 
resonant to the end of his life. He gave lessons -in the Seminary 
at Andover, at Harvard College, and in the Latin and Chauncey 
Hall Schools in Boston. The American ''Journal of Education *' was 
founded in 1826, being the first publication of the kind in the world> 
He was editor and chief contributor to its pages during three years. 
All this work was a labour of love, performed at night, after the 
labours of the dar were done. During the next twenty years he gave 
instructiony in Germantown and Philadelphia, to classes of young 
ladies ; taught elocution at Andover ; lectured at teachers' insti- 
tutes in Rhode Island and New Hampshire ; and in the winter sea^ 
son at Princeton, New York and Brooklyn. 

In 1849, a seminary for training teachers was established in New 
Hampshire, which Mi, Russell conducted for several years. 

He came to Lancaster in 1863, and remained here to the end of 
his days. His labours were continued in schools, colleges, teach- 
ers' insikitutes, and theological seminaries, till advancing years con- 
fined him at home. He received private pupils even to the last 
year of his life. 

In all these years he worked as industriously with his pen as 
with his voice. The titles of the volumes and pamphlets prepared 
by him, besides the three volumes of the *' Journal of Education," 
would fill more than half tf'oolumn of this paper : they number be- 
tween thirty And forty. They embrace a large variety of subjects, 
and all evince the ability and science of a master. — Bev, A, P. 
Marvin, 



5. CHIEF JOHN SENECA JOHNSON. 

This venerable and well-known Chief died a few days ago on the 
Reserve of Tuscarora, regretted by his people, and by others who 
knew him, for he was a noble, handsome specimen of his race, — 
honest, kind, and genial ; his presence and voice will be greatly 
missed in the Council House. A few years ago, he with his wife 
embraced Christianity, were christened and married in the Tuscarora 
Church, the Rev. Messrs. Nelles, Elliott and Roberts officiating — 
and, at the request of the old Chief, Mr. Gilkison, Supt. , standing 
as Godfather. It was an interesting and solemn occasion ; and ever 
since, though surrounded by influences of his Pagan friends, he 
stood fast by his new faith, and always evinced his feelings and in- 
terest in the services of the church, — his last request being, that 
he should be buried in the burial ground of his church, which was 
done by the Rev. Mr. Anthony (one of the Six Nations ) in the pre- 
sence of a concourse of people. His wife had precedea him to that 
happy and everlasting home they no doubt joyfully looked forward 
to. — Brantford Cowritr, 



4. J, W. GAMBLE, ESQ. 

John William, eldest son of Surgeon John Gamble, British armv, 
was bom on 5th July, 1798, at the Garrison, York, Upper Canada 
^see family records, page 15), and was at the time of his death 
m his 75th year. He was placed in the Commissicm of the Peace 
in 1827. In 1836 he was unanimously elected Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions. In 1842 he was elected District Councillor for 
Etobicoke, and removed to Y aughan the same year. In 1 846 he was 
elected for that township, and in 1860 was elected as County Council- 
lor. He served as such until 1858, when he declined re-election. In 
1838 he was elected for south riding of York, and was re-elected 
for same riding in 1851, by a majority of 600. In 1854 he was 
af^ain elected for the south riding. He was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature nine years ; on the 10th September last he had 
been a Justice of the Peace for forty-six years ; he was Warden of 
the County two years ; Chairman of the Quarter Sessions six years, 
and County Councillor fourteen years. He also filled the following 
oflkes at different periods : Commissioner for settling disputed 
boundary lines* Commissioner for macadamizing county roads. 
Commissioner of Court of Request, and for many years Director of 
the Edinburgh life Assurance Co. He was Colonel of the second 

* Brother of Andrew Russell, Esq., late AssiBtant-CoinmiMioner of Crown 
Tisndff 



6. D'ALTON McCarthy, esq. 

Mr. McCarthy was bom in the City of Dublin, Ireland, on the 
15th of June, 1805. He was the only son of Backnall Henry Mc- 
Carthy, Esq., a member of the Irish Bar. His mother was the 
youngest daughter of Lord Chief Baron Hussey Bur^h. He mat- 
riculated at Trinity College, Dublin, but did not remam long enough 
to graduate. In 1847, thinking that by emigrating he could find in 
this province a better opening for his large family than was afford- 
ed in the old land, he embaued for the new world, and huided at 
Toronto, and tried fanning somewhere near Shanty Bay. In this 
avocation he managed, like many other amateur agriculturists, to 
sink more than he made. Finally^ after three years' experience 
as a Canadian farmer, he settled in Barrie, and again devoted 
himself to his old profession of the law. On his admission he 
went into partnership with D'^rcy Boultou, Esq., and together 
with one of his sons continued the partnership for about fourteen 
years. In politics he was always Conservative, and was at one 
time a very active politician. For many years he sat as Master of one 
of tiie Orange Lodges of this town, and for several years filled the 
Grand Master's chair. * An active and zealous member of the Churoh 
of England — for a number of years Church warden-^and at the time 
of his death one of the delegates to the Synod of the Diocese. In 
municipal and educational matters, in former years, Mr. McCarthy 
took an active part, especially in the latter ; having been about 
fourteen years a zeaJous promoter of education in his capacity as 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Common Schools. — North' 
em Advance, 



7, THE REV. JAMES MIDDLETON. 

The deceased gentleman was a native of Aberdeen, Scotland, and 
emigrated to Canada with his family in 1887. fie settled in the 
township of Niool, near the now flourishing village of Elora, where 
he purchased 100 acres of land, and with the assistance of his family 
cleared it. He was the first common school teacher in Elora, and 
held the post of village schoolmaster for many years. In 1850 Mr. 
Middleton was ordained a minister of the Congregational Church, 
and for fifteen years discharged the duties of pastor in the vicinity 
of Elora. He was one of the earliest advocates for temperance in 
that district, and we believe quite a numbur owe their rescue from 
drunkenness to him. — Elora News, 



8. JOHN WORTHINGTON, ESQ. 

The deceased gentleman was one of our most prominent citizens 
having represented the public in the City Council, and idso at the 
Board of Water Commissioners. The deceased gentleman died at 
the early age of fifty-five — during a large portion of which he re- 
sided in Toronto, and carried on an exl^nsive business as 
tractor. 
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9. MBS. HARRIS AND MBS. FOX. 

• 

Among the pioneers lately gone from our midst, we are sorry to 
chronicle the decease of Mrs. Margaret Harris, wife of Myndert 
Harris, Esq. y who is now the only surviving pioneer of the first set- 
tlers of Port Hope. Deceased was a daughter of the late Mr. 
James Hawkins, of Montpelier, who settled here as early as 1801. 
She with her husband experienced the many hardships of a pioneer's 
life, and has left but few even of the second generation of her old 
contemporaries. Mrs. Harris was looked up to as a model, for her 
kindness, frugality and industry. 

Tet another and the last of the early female settlers of the Town- 
ship of Hope is Mrs Catharine Fox, relict of the late James Fox, 
Esq., who for many years officiated as Clerk of the Township. The 
deceased came here from New York in 1800, with her brother^ the 
late James Sculthorpe, Esq.. She also shared the hardships of 

Sioneer life with industry and perseverance, and lived to see the 
ense forest develope its beauty and utility for the comforts of 
those she left behind. By her Christian and matronly manners 
she made for herself a host of friends, who deeply mourn her loss. — 
Fori Mope Times, 



10. WM. BAREJSB, ESQ., 

Was bom in Nottingham, England, in the year 1810, and was 
consequently in his sixty-third year. Mr. Barker came to London 
about the year 1838, with the Eightv-third Regiment, and during 
his stay here was associated with the commissariat and engineer 
departments. He saw service in the Rebellion, and was present at 
the battle of Point au Pelee, and participated id^o in other engage- 
ments throughout the West. He obtained his discharge a few years 
afterwards, and engaged in hotel keeping in a house nearly opposite 
where the Crystal Palace now stands, and which was known, if 
memory serves, as the '^ Lord Nelson Inn." He acquired consid- 
erable means while in that business, and was looked upon as one 
of the most public-spirited and enterprising men in the town. He was 
elected a member of the Board of Police in 1847, and in the suc- 
ceeding year was chosen by the ratepayers of St George's Ward to 
represent them at the Council Board, the village havmg been in, 
that year erected into a town. This position he held for a number 
of years, and when the town was created a city he was elected Alder- 
man of No. 7 Ward. .In the year following, 1866, he was elected 
Mayor of the cit^, and at the close of his term retired altogether 
from active municipal life. He was for many years agent for Col. 
Renwick, and transacted that gentleman's business with the atten- 
tion and assiduity whioh oharac^rized almost all his acts. Some 
time afterwards he accepted a situation in the Customs Department, 
the duties of which he fulfilled until death summoned hxm hence. 
Mr. Barker took a prominent part in the inauguration of the han- 
don and Port Stanley Railway, the Sewerage s^tem, and civic 
affairs generally. He seemed to have but one object in view, and 
that, the advancement of the City of London. He was a man of 
more than ordinsiy intelligence, and commanded the respect of his 
fellow-citizens. He was much devoted to the study of astronomy, 
and by his continuous and carefully kept records was quite an 
authority on matters pertaining thereto. He was an ardent lover 
of floriculture and fruit, and devoted much time to the propagation 
of new varieties. — Lofvdon Free Press, 



11. MR. WILLIAM WALDEN. 

Mr. Walden was bom in 1809, in the town of Wells, England. 
He emigrated to Toronto, then <* Little York," in 1832, and in the 
following year moved to the '* Lower Block," Waterloo Township, 
where he resided about five years. He then removed to Bridge- 
port, where he carried on the business of a saddler and harness 
maker for some years. About the year 1846 he removed to Berlin, 
where he performed the duties of bailiff for several years. In the 
contest between the villages of Berlin and Gblt for the honour of 
being the coimty town, Mr. Walden took a great deal of interest, 
and was among the foremost of those to whom the final victory of Ber- 
lin was due. On the completion of the municipal organization of the 
county, in 1852, he was appointed Qovemor of the Gaol, a position 
which he retained till the time of his death, on Thursday morning 
last. Both Grand Juries and Prison Inspectors found occasion to 
praise the good order, comfort, cleanliness and care with which the 
gaol was kept, and in all that time no prisoner ever succeeded in 
escaping. One or two managed to get outside the walls, but we be- 
Heve no one finally got away. Personally, Mr. Walden was a 
straightforward, honest and manly citizen, kind-hearted and. 
charitable, but firm when duty demanded it. — Waterloo Chronicle, 



1. YOUNG CANADA IN DENMARK. 

We give below some verses by the Hon. W. Mucdougall, en- 
titled : "The Knave's Cross of Freilev." It appears that while 
the gentleman in question was visiting one of the farmer-princes in 
Denmark, he had the opportunity of pressing the advantages of Ca- 
nada upon the attention of a select audience. As but little is known 
of Canada there or in any of the Scandinavian countries, some 
surprise was expressed at what he was able to state, and especially 
with regard to the condition of education. One of the party pre- 
sent, the daughter of a Bishop, was anxious to know if Canadians 
could write poetry in English ; and when Mr. Mucdougall assured 
her that that was no unusual circumstanee, an 1 that versification 
was even taught at Common Schools in the country, she was still 
more surprised, and hoped that she might be gratified by seeing a 
specimen. Thereupon Mr. Macdougall, so the story runs, com- 
posed impromptu the verses referred to, and having them printed 
on the following morning presented each of those who were present 
with a copy, at which they were much delighted. The story of the 
'* Knave's Cross " he had received from a friend, as he drove past 
the spot on which it stands, the day before, and wo think that those 
who read 'the verses will agree that he turned the legend to very 
good account in support of education in the English language in 
Canada. : — 

THE KNAVE'S CROSS OF FREILEV. 
(Freilev-Skalkekors.) 



A wooden cross stands by the way, 

In Laaland's pleasant Isle, 

It asks you not to stop and pray ; 

Nor marks the grave of martyred dead ; 

Nor where some patriot hero bled ; 

Bat tells a tale of guile. 

Two centuries and more* ago, 
The graven members say, — 
Here fell, beneath the vengeful blow. 
In secret dealt, by peasant hands. 
The cruel keeper of these lands. 
In some concerted way. 



The Count of Aalholm then was wroth, 

And swore that he would slay 

The people all, both great aiui small, 

Unless they caught, and to him brought. 

Without a day's dela^. 

The man that slew his henchman true. 

In that concerted way. 

The.frishtened peasants now foresaw 

A cru^ fate in store, 

For then, the great man's word was law, — 

Yet none would play the traiter's part^ 

And tell who threw the fatal dart, 

Nor even mark his door. 

The Count, relentinc, then decreed 

A strange and hard decree ; 

He said : " I swear your lives to spare, 

And from this crime willifree 

The people all, both great and small. 

If you snail brins to me 

Seven heifers, white, in one fortnight ; 

But all their ears must be, 

From tip to head of crimson red. 

And this is my decree." 

The peasants then, both boys and men. 
All aer the country fled. 
In haste to find 'mong cattle-kind, 
iSeven heifers, white, in any plight. 
If but their ears were red. 

When all had come to Freilev home, 

On the appointed day. 

Then cries and tears foretold their fears, 

For only six had they I 

A seventh was there, but blank despair 

Fell on that guilty pack, 

As Aalholm's eye must soon descry 

That both its ears were black ! 

Red paint was brought, and, quick as thought, 

The black was turned to red ; 

And then, with many a smirk and smile, 

•1653. 
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The artful peaoants Md their guile, 

Ab to the Count they sped. 

The Heifers, seven, were boldly driven 

Unto the Palace door ; 

And all the people danced with glee, 

When told the ransom made them free, 

If they would kill no more. 

With drink and song, all that day long 
They quite forgot their crime ; 
Nor ever thousht the triok they'd wrought 
Must be revealed in time. 

Nejct day their joy was turned to grief, 

And consternation spread 

O'er all the country-side to hear, 

That in the night a rain, severe. 

Had washed the paint from every ear t 

And now no trick could bring relief ; 

For lo ! that mom their wary Chief 

Had early walked upon the plain — 

Had seen the Heifers washed with rain ; 

And one with ears — not red ! 

Back to his Palace straight became, 

For he was sorely wroth ; 

He summoned all, both great and small. 

And now he swore, an oath once more. 

And this was then his oath :— 

*' For this base cheat, you shall not eat 

Of iish, nor flesh, nor com, 

XJntal you l^uild, o'er him you killed, 

A Cross of Guilt and Soom : 

That all who live in Laaland's Isle 

May hate your sin, and shun your guile." 

The Cross was raised ; the Count was praised ; 
They thought his oath was good ; 
The legend's trace would not disgrace, 
If rightly understood. 

And this is what the peasants said ; 
And this is how that Cross was read .■ — 

" Let cruel Keepers all beware 

How they oppress the peasants hero ; 

For we are cunning ; we are bold ; 

So testifies the Cross of old." 

Long vears had passed, the Cross at last 

A broken ruin fell ; 

The Count who then mled o'er thesd men, 

No longer cared to tell 

Of hasty vows, or tricks, or crimes, 

That all occurred in ancient times. 

But this ^e peasants said : — 

<* Another Cross shall mark this place ; 

The first was meant for our disgrace ; 

No legend on this one we'll trace — 

A dUUt will do instead : 

Haith keepers still may cause us griof ; 

The year will point to our relief." 

A wooden Cross now safely stands 
Where it was raised by wuling hands : 
And Keepers — so the peasants say — 
Do not much care to pass that way ! 
Fn^lsang, 1873. 
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2 THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 

AND CANADA. 

The Key. Dr. Ryersou recently delivered an interesting addrejNi 
at Philadelphia upon the subject of Methodism in Ouiada, and in 
concluding he referred to the mutual relations of the United States 
and Canada as follows : — 
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-MUTUAL BXLATION8 OF THB UXITKD 8TATB8 AND 
CANADA. 



Fathers and Brbthki^n, — I have spoken to you of our Church 
in Canada, its difficulties and successes, its relations and ever un- 
changing affection to you, aa onr Parent Church. Allow me, in 
conclusion, to say some words as to the relations of our tr^o ooun- 
tries. Mliile we, as Canadian Methodists, venerate your spiritual 
fathers as our spiritual fathers, and love yon as ourbrethren ; so as 
Canadian citizens we cordially embrace you as American citizens, 
we honour your institutions, and admire and rejoice in your pro- 
gress ; but we do not seek annexation to you as a church or a coun- 
try, any more than you desire annexation to ns. The Mother 



Country, which treated yon so deapotically a hundred years ago, has 
treated Canada as the better part of herself during the last thirty 
years. A century since a tariff was imposed upon you, and the 
proceeds of it disposed of without your consent. But the Procla- 
mation of your President, issued ^e I st of this month, eildbits 
the Legislature of Canada as on an eauai footing with the Leguuature 
of Great Britain and the Congress oi the United States, in ratifying 
a treaty of commerce and amity with a foreign power — a position 
not occupied by the Legislature of any of your States. Had yon 
been allowed a hundred years ago to levy a foreign tariff, even upon 
the imported manufactures of the mother oountiy, and deal with 
foreign powers at your pleasure, ^as do the Canadians — to dispose 
yourselves of the revenues arising from your foreign tariff, with 
your executive officers accountable to your own House of Repre- 
sentatives, and holding office not a day longer than they possessed 
the confidence and support of such House of Representatives, 4is is 
the case in the Provinces of Canada — ^there would have been no 
Declaration of Independence of 1782, and no seven years' bloody 
war following it ; but you would have g^rown up as are the Cana- 
dians, to independence without disruption, ana taken your place 
among the nations without any sense of parental wrong, and with 
the truest respect, gratitude and affection for the fatherland, and a 
heartfelt alliance with it. 

In Upper Canada, for example, my own native country, we have 
a Governor, not indeed elected as one of your State Governors, but 
appointed by the Dominion Gk>vemment at Ottawa ; and our Gover- 
nor, thus appointed, was bom and brought up a citizen in the 
State of New i ork ; for there is no caste of nation any more than of 
colour in Canada ; and energetic Americans make capital Canadians, 
as industrious and honest Canadians make good Americans ; but our 
Gk)vemor is not an independent power in our State, as in one of 
your States, but performs his eveir act under the advice of an 
Executive Council composed of the Heads of Public Departments, 
and these members of Executive Council and Heads of Depart* 
ments are accountable to our House of Representatives for every 
act of the (Governor as well as for their own departmental acts, and 
can be dismissed any day by a majority vote of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; for we have not even a Senate in Upper Canada, so 
that the supreme legislative and administrative power is in our 
House of Representatives, which, whether '* for better or for 
worse," is a considerable advance on any one of your States in the 
theory and practice of popular government. It is true we have not 
universal suffirage, though we oonld have it to-morrow if we were 
pleased to enact it, for we have the power to do so ; but we have 
what we think far better — ^we have household suffrage ; and we have 
an administration of justice below mediocrity in expense to suitors, 
and a Judiciary above suspicion, from the County Judge up to the 
Chief Justice of the Court of Appeal We have a foreign tariff 
about one-third of yours, imposed by onrselves, and the proceeds of 
it for ourselves ; we have public taxes about one-fifth of yours, a 
surplus revenue of three millions, a state of unprecedented pros- 
perity ui our educational, manufacturing, commercial, and agricul- 
tural interests, and that prosperity greater than ever before since 
your abrogation of the Treaty of Reciprocity with Canada. We 
have a Governor General appointed by the Queen, and the only 
transatlantic appointment in the whole Dominion of Canada ; but 
though he reigns in the name of the Queen and as her representa- 
tive, he no more rules Canada than the Queen rules England ; he 
brings to Canada the experience of the highest English statesman- 
ship, and the refinement of the best European society, and exercises 
a ffenial and wide-spread hospitality, not only in the capital, but in 
ower cities of the Dominion, and at a cost to himself beyond his 
salary, larse as that is, being twice that of your President in past 
years, and the same as that of your President at the present time, 
and voted by Canada itself. A Royal despatch of three Lines tell- 
ing Canada to select its own Govemor-Greneral, will give to Canada 
the name, as it now has the substance of Independence ; and should 
that be done at a future day — and it will be done aiiy day that Can- 
ada desires it — we have no apprehension of invasion from yonr 
greater country than we have from one county against another 
county in our own country. Nay, I firmly believe tlukt, should any 
marauding war party a^^ainst Canada rise up among you, your own 
glorious Methodist Episcopal Church would put forth its mond 
power a second time in the cause of national honour and order, 
an impregnable wall of defence against any public aggressions upon 
the rights, and institutions, and independence of your peaceful, 
hard-working, and resolute Canadian neighbours. 

Offspring of the same parent ; dwellers on the same continent ; 
engaged in the same pursuits ; students of the same arts, sciences 
and Uterature; possessors of institutions equally free ; believers in 
the same Bible ; living, moving and having our being in the same 
great truths of religion, — I think I can hear, in the long-distant 
future, the United States and Canada mutually saying to each other, 
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^* Peace be within thy borders, and prosperity throughout thy terri- 
tories." 

I haye only to add , the lesser Canada of former times has be- 
come, not by conquest, but by energy, the greater Canada of the 
pi'esent times : and my last words to you shall be the first words of 
a report of the present survey of a proposed Pacific Railroad : — 
'* Travel a thousand miles up a great river; more than another 
thousand miles along great l&kea and a succession of small lakes ; a 
thousand miles more across rolling prairies ; and another thousand 
miles through woods and over three great ranges of mountains, and 
you hare trovelled frcm ocean to ocean through Canada. All this 
oountz^ is a single Colony of the British Empire, and this Colony 
is dreaming magnificent dreams of the future, when it shall be the 
' Greater Britain,' and the highway by which the fabrics and pro- 
ducts of Asia shall be carried to the Eastern as well as to the West- 
em sides of the Atlantic." 



Be careful of your companions. If you want to succeed, the 
theatre, the saloon, the gambling hall, are not the places for you. 
He would not be a prudent merchant who would open accounts with 
young men knowing them to be frequenters of such places. Don't 
seek companions who can only corrupt, while you can find so many 
who can profit. 

Bo careful of your character. '' A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches."— Prot;. xxii. 1. Character, like a sha- 
dow, accompanies all men, and, whether good or bad, it cannot be 
shaken off. A father who leaves to his son a good name, and that 
only, leaves him a priceless inheritance ; one which will never fail 
him, if fully appreciated and properly improved. 



3. HISTOBICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

^At the pic-nic of the Canadian Association not long since, it was 
afisumed that there was no historical associations connected with 
this section of country. Yet Burlington Heights were in large 
measure the base of operations for the Niagara frontier during the 
wac of 1812-14. Running across our cemetery may now be seen 
the breastworks that were tlxro^u up for defence. These extend 
from the marsh (then known as Coutt's Paradise) to the bay, but 
on the east side of York Street they have been levelled. Several 
hundred yards in front of the breastworks stood an old block house, 
part of the foundation timbers of which could jbe seen within the 
last twenty years. It was surrounded by a deep ditch which came 
to an acute angle in front and rear. The cemetery fence cuts the 
site of this block house through the middle. Outside of the fence 
the operations of the gardener have obliterated all trace of it, but 
inside, the ditch may still be seen, though nearly filled up. It was 
here the British force was encamped on uie 6th of June, 1813, when 
a courier brought intelligence to General Vincent, who was in com- 
mand, that the Americans had reached Stony Creek. And it was 
from nere that that little force started, at ten o'clock that night, 
on the noiseless march which resulted in the battle of Stony 
Creek, the most daring exploit of the war. We need not repeat the 
story of that memorable little transaction, since the best account of 
it that has ever been in print appeared in the columns of the Spec- 
tator about two months ago from the pen of Mr. E. B. Bigger. 
Within a few minutes' drive of the pic-nic ^ound — ^in the grounds 
of Dundum — ^are the graves of some thirty British officers ^e give 
the number from memory), who fell in battle or yielded to disease 
in these troublous times. It was within these grounds, too, we 
think, that General Brant was compelled to slay his son to save his 
own life. These are a few of the historical associations of Hamil- 
ton, and it will be seen that they are memorable. — Hamilton SpeC' 
iator. 



4. "I'VE GOT ORDERS NOT TO GO." 

'' I've got orders, positive, not to go there — orders I dare not 
disobey,' said a youth, who was being tempted to a smoking and 
gambling saloon. 

" Come, don't be so womanish — come along like a man," shouted 
the youths. 

" No, I can't break orders," said John. 

" What special orders have you got ? Come, show them to us, if 
you can. Show us your orders." 

John took a neat wallet from his pocket, and pulled out a neatly- 
folded paper. ''It's here," he said, unfolding the paper, and show- 
ing it to the boys. 

They looked and read aloud : 

''Enter not into the path of the wicked man. Avoid it : pass 
not by it ; turn from it, and pass away." 

•* Now," said John, ** you see my orders forbid me going with 
Tou. They are God's orders, and by His help I don't mean tc 
break them." 



6. WHAT TO BE CAREFUL OF. 

Be careful of your time. Time is money ; husband it well ; let 
it be understood tliat when men look for you in business hours you 
are to be found. 

Be careful of your expenditure ; every dollar you withdraw from 
your business needlessly is a thrust at your success. It is like taking 
away an effective man m the presence of an enemy. It is worse ; 
it is like taking an effective man and hsuidiug him over to the 
enemy. 



6. FARMERS' HOMES. 

It is often the practice of farmers to think too much of the farm 
and too little of the farm house ; to spend too much time and 
labour on the general farm and on the bam, and too little on 
the garden and home mansion ; to give too much attention to the 
hogs, cattle and horses, and too little to the wife and children. 
There is a feeling of dissatisfaction too generally noticeable with 
life on the farm, not only among the sons and daughters, but the 
wives of farmers. It is too often the case that while the farmer 
himself and his wife are struggling from year to year to make money 
and improve the farm, their sons and daughters are constantly 
learning to dislike and absolutely hate the occupation and all the 
surroundings of their parents. They are constantly painting to 
themselves the less laborious and more profitable occupations, and 
the more cheeriul and happy homes of their comrades and acquaint- 
ances in the neighbouring towns and cities, and longing for the day 
to come when they can throw off a life of drudging and unsatisfy- 
ing servitude, and go to the store or counting house, the factory, ur 
to some of the overcrowded professions, where they can enjoy more 
leisure and more privileges than thev know how to find on the 
farm. Now, the only wav to remedy this state of things, this great 
evil of rural life, is to make home on the farm more attractive and 
enjoyable. 

The door yard ; the flower and vegetable garden ; the house, both 
outside and in, should be rendered objects of interest and affection 
to the children from the very moment they are old enough to feel thst 
interest and exercise affection. In the house let them have their play- 
rooms, their toys and pictures, their sewing and patchwork, their 
slates and pencils, their saws and hammers Let them be taught 
that these things are all their own ; that they are articles of real 
value, to be handled and used with care, and for a valuable pur- 
pose ; always being careful to explain, in an interesting manner, 
their uses and their objects. In the garden and around the house 
let each child, as soon as he or she is old enough, help in planting 
a fruit-bearing tree, or a vine as well as a tree, or a vine for omsr 
mont. Let these also be their own in name and in fact. Teach 
them how to cultivate and prune them, and the reason of each par- 
ticular operation. 

Begin when the children are small to treat them as reasonable 
beings, and as soon as they can read and understand, furnish them 
with books that explain in a simple and interesting manner the 
very things it will be of the most value for them, as sons and 
daughters of a farmer, to know when they are larger. Make the 
boy a man and the girl a woman, and let them feel that they are 
responsible for their acts as such, as soon as practicable. Let them 
feel that, while they are working for your good, it is not for yours 
alone, but for their own as well. Do not compel, but induce them 
to work. Have always in the house a family room. Make it at- 
tractive to each and all the family. Have stated, or at least fre- 
quent, meetings of the whole family in this room, and at each of 
such meetings be sure to be provided with something of interest 
to communicate — some practical lesson of the farm or garden or 
kitchen, or of the virtues, to attract the attention, brighten the 
intellect or temper, and direct the affections. Study, above all 
things, to remember for yourself that the farmer's life is only a 
monotonous life of drudgery to him that makes it so ; that it is for 
your interest, as well as your duty, that your mind, that your social 
and moral faculties, and those of your children, should be culti- 
vated as well as your farm. Think more ; work less hours, 
but to greater advantage. Cultivate kindly feelings toward your 
neighbours ; meet often with them in the old-fashioned neighbour- 
hood visiting circle. Give others the benefit of your knowledge, 
and in return learn something from your fellow-members. In 
short, break up the erroneous idea that you have imbibed in some 
improper manner, and which, by your own acts, you have been 
; teaching your children, that the farmer's life is the life of a drudge, 
a hermit, and determine that you will make your home attractive 
and happy, and go about it and make your determination a reality. 
— London Herald , 
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7. IS IT WORTH WHILE I 

[Joaquin Miller has ^fritten a new book of poems, in which may 
be found many rare gems strewn among the sand. Here is one 
from among his '' Fallen Leaves/' which is so full of earnest feeling, 
and teaches so much a needed lesson, that it seems worthy of pre- 
sentation to our readers.] 

Is it worth while that we jostle a brother 

Bearing his load on the rough road of life ? 
Is it worUi while that we jeer at each other 

In blackness of heart 7-->that we war to the knife ? 

God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 

God pity us all as we jostle each other ; 
^ God pardon us all for the triumphs we feel 
When a fellow goes down 'neath lus load on the heather, 

Pierced to the heart : words are keener, than steely 

And mightier far for woe or for weal. 

Were it not well, in this brief little journey 

On over the isthmus, down into the tide, 
We give him a fish instead of a serpent, 

Ere folding the hands to be and abide 

For ever and aye in dust at his side ? 

Look at the roses saluting each other ; 

Look at the herds all at peace on the plain — 
Man, and man only, makes war on his brother. 

And lauffhs in his heart at his peril and pain ; 

Shamed by the beasts tiiat go down on the plain. 

Is it worth while that we battle to humble 
Some poor fellow-soldier down into the dust f 

God pity us all ! Time oft soon will tumble 
All of us together, like leaves in a gust, 
Humbled indeed down into the dust. 



Truth like a diamond will shine in the dark, notwithstanding the 
efforts of those who seek to cover it. 

Human Law is not God's Law. 

The reign of faction is brief — ^that of truth, triumphant. 

The rights of the Christian are not less sacred than those of the 
citizen. 

Draco had but one punishment for all kinds of offences, and that 
was Death. 



8. ABOLISHING CORPORAL PUNISHMEITO IN SCHOOLS. 

At the beginning of the school year that has just closed, the 
Superintendent of the Chicago schools went before the Chicafi^o 
Teachers' Institute, comprising more than 600 teachers, and told 
them he wished them to see what could be done during the year 
without corporal punishment. The teachers anxiously inquired 
what they should do with lazy and disobedient pupils. The Super- 
intendent replied by simply tellins them what they must do. Tney 
must not keep pupils after school hours ; they must not deprive 
them of their recess ; must not make them the subjects of ridicule 
before their mates ; must not use any means that will tend to irri- 
tate or annoy the children. The teachers went to work upon the 
new platform with 30^000 children on their hands, and with nothing 
in shape of a weapon of defence except the simple power of writing 
a suspension and sending an ungovernable child to the Superin- 
tendent. The result has been that the number of suspensions in- 
creased durinff the year from 200 to 600. Many were received back 
'^on promise of reform. It is proposed to establish a central un- 
graded school, which shall be in the nature of a reform school, to 
which ^ the hard cases shall be sent. — Ntw York Ob»erver, 



9. DIET OF SCHOOL GIRLS. 

Students who apply themselves closely, need to be well nourish- 
ed. It requires good food and a great amount of it to make the 
brain work well, and not impair the body. Sedentary habits of- 
ten induce indigestion ; therefore, many have supposed the less 
they ate the more thev could study. About twenty-five years 
ago earnest persons with limited means worked and studied very 
hard, and ate and slept very little. Many a ^ood constitution was 
thus ruined. Nervous dyspepBia was often mduced by overwork 
and lack of suitable nutrition. The more abstemious they were as 
to food, the less able they became to dispose of what was taken. 
Many of our ladies not pinched by poverty or pressed by hard work, 



lose their appetite by too little exercise, too little sleep and too 
much study. This course, if long continued, will induce indiges- 
tion. The nervous system being exhausted through the brain 
work, has not power to carry on the bodily functions, and the vic- 
tim wonders that she should have any stomach trouble when she 
had eaten so very sparingly. The truth is, limited nutrition has 
induced indigestion. 

The morbid appetite of school girls, for which they are so often 
blamed or ridiculed, is a nervous disease brought on by impaired 
nutrition. There is a lack, a longing, *' a sense of goneness," which 
craves but lacks relish for hesJthful food. Men suffering from 
this, take to be^r and alcoholic drinks ; women more often to tea 
and coffee in excess, and school girls to chalk, slate-pendls, cakes, 
candies, etc. A busy brain, as well as an active body, requires 
beef, bread, ojrsters, eggs, vegetables and fruit, all well cooked, 
and plainly prepared. Physiologists are making investigations 
as to what food is suited to supply brain and nerve power, and ph} • 
sicians are talking of the remedies best able to restore it when lost, 
and perhaps in years to come we may have a bill of fare exact and 
definite for those who wish to work with the head, and another for 
those having hand labour. But certain it is that those of intense 
mental activity ought not to be helped on, and hurried on by stimu- 
lants, or they will die before their time. Stimulants may be useful 
for emergencies, 'for sickness, or for advancing years ; but young 
life, with its enthusiasm, does not need the aid of tea, coffee or 
alcohol, unless impaired by sickness or overwork. These will help 
one through a hanl lesson, or a night's gaiety, but if it be persisted 
in, it is at the expense of strength for the years that follow. Tea 
makes our girls over-excitable, wakeful, nervous. Coffee induces 
constipation, yellow skin and mental depression. Washerwomen 
take their strong tea and '^ wash it off,'' work it off through the 
muscular system, and are ready to sleep. Our sensitive girls take 
it and are bright for study for social life, but are wakeful after, and 
they come to live on tea and coffee, and care less and less for plain 
nourishing food. There are few chronic individuals so ha^ to 
cure as those who have long studied with too little food and 
too little sleep. If girls must study too hard, if women must work 
when they are not able, or if they must be social and gay when 
they do not feel so, then tea is the best aid, the stimulus safest 
and best, and very efficient if not relied upon cdnstantly. If need- 
ed, it is best in the morning. At. night it makes one wakeful, and 
hence should not be used, save when we must sit up, and then it is 
as good as the Irishman's whiskey, which was ** victuals and drink 
and lodgings." But if used two or three times a day, then some- 
thine stronger is wanted for extra occasions, for emergencies. 

tikmool girls remain fresh and plump sometimes when they are 
but imperfectly nourished. The brain work brings a determination 
of blood to the head, which gives a flushed face. Beside this, 
those of studious habits are hkely to suffer from torpidity of the 
excretory organs ; hence the system is plump from being loaded 
with effete material which shoidd have been uirown off by way of 
the skin and bowels. Thus what seems to be strength is merely 
weight, weariness — ^an oxoess of adipose, with a poverty of muscular 
tissue. In such cases there is a cravinff for something to eat, but a 
lack of appetite for regular rations. The whole system ib surcharg- 
ed with impurities which should have been thrown off; and this 
depresses the appetite and disturbs digestion. 

Half the complaints of school girls aTOut food are theresnlt of lack 
of relish. Then they feel half famished, and nibble cakes, crackers and 
candies between meals, or have a box of " goodies" from home, and 
these will certainlv destroy all desire for bread and meat. Of course 
in suppljrinff a table for large numbers there must be a lad^ of defer- 
ence to individual tastes, which can only receive attention in the 
home circle. But the need of change in occupation, quite as much 
as in food, causes nine-tenths of the trouble about fare. Over-study, 
over-anxiety, too little sleep, too little exercise, too much sugar 
take away the appetite, and those who cannot eat should not study, 
for nerve power is thereby permanently impaired. — Mrs, Oleasof^, 
in Herald of Healih. 

10. ENGLAND'S EXPORT BOOK TRADE. 

The En j^lish Custom House returns for 1872 show that the ex- 
port of printed books in that year reached 81,422 cwt. , of the de- 
clared value of £883,914, an increase of no less than 19,212 cwt., in 
quantity, and £164,872 in value over the preceding year. On the 
other hand, the import of books was only 14,172 cwt., of the value 
of £149,189. England thus sent out six times as much as she re- 
ceived. The export of books to the United States in 1872 was to 
the value of £307,684, a very large amount considerinff the lai^re 
number of English reprints which are got out by our neighbours on 
the other side. Without these, to wImX a largp extent might not 
the export have been increased. 
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Hamilton.— Fogs. 9th, 10th. Snow, 20th, 28th. Rain, 4th, 5th, 11th, 
13th, 16th, 18th, 20(h. 2l8t. 33rd« 27th, 28th, 20th. 

SlMCOL-HaU, 14th. Wind storm, 11th. Snow, 19th, 20th, 27th— 29th. 
Rain, 2nd-5th, 15th— 23id, 26th, 27th, 30th, Slat. Te.y wet month. Last 
week of September and first of October leaves assumed their gorgeous hues. 

WiNDSOB.— Lightning, 9th. loghtning and thnnder, witii rain, 11th. 
Wind storms, 20tfa, 2lBt, 28th. Fog, 7th. Snow, 20th, 21st, 28th, 29th, 30th. 
Rain, 3rd, 4th, 5th. 11th, 16th, 17th, 23]:d, 26th, 30th. Meteor in Z. to- 
wards W., 23ixL One through AuHffa towards N.« 24th. 



IX. (^AnmHttml %uUlli%ttttt. 

Ottawa Public Sohoous. — ^At the recent examination of the Ottawa 
Schools the following address was presented to His Excellency the Gov- 
emoT-Qeiieral and to the Countess of Dufferin : ** May U Please Tour Ehh 
ceUency^-May it Please Tour Lady ship : In the names of about 1,500 
children in attendance at the public schools of this city, I have the great 
honour of offering you very sincere thanks for your kindness in attend- 
ing the exercises of this evening. It is now very widely known that 
Your Excellency entertains strong, bnt just, opinions on the subject of 
popular edueation, and especially in regard to the education of girls, and 
we have not been without the hope that Your Excellency would favour 
OS this evening with some observationB tending to encourage and guide us 
in our future studies. We feel that, as the rising generation, we are in ad- 
vance of all who have preceded us in this country in point of facilities for 
moral and intellectual improvement^and it is our purpose to endeavour to 
show that we prize our privileges. From the rewards to be presented this 
evening, Your Excellency will necessarily infer that the gentlemen who 
manage the public schools have been well pleased with the progress of 
the scholars, and we hope that, should Your Excellency attend any sim- 
ilar gathering hereafter, you will find we have not been less diligent or 
successful Respectfully praying leave to offer to Your Excellency and 
Lady Dufferin our best wishes for a very happy and enjoyable Christ- 
mas, as well as for a long life of usefulness and prosperity, I now beg 
Your Excellency's permission to hand you a written copy of this short 
address. ** His Excellency, in replying to the address just read to him, ex- 
pressed the pleasure he experienced at being present on Jbhe occasion. 
In the course of his remarkitf he alluded to the arduous and painful du- 
ties of a teacher, and made particular reference to the subject of the edu- 
cation of women, which was now engaging genen^ attention, and to her 
influence in society. He also expressed his deep regret that he and Lady 
Pnfferin were nnable, owing to an unforeseen accident in his household, 
ts^ be present eariier in the evening, and wound up by wishing them all 
a happy Christmas. Readings, recitations and singing followed. Pro- 
fessor Workman, the efi&cient music master of the schools, also giving an 
admirable illustration of his method of teaching music. The Rev. H. J. 
Borthwick then read the prise Usts. His Excellency and the Countess 
then presented the gold and silver medals to the successful pupils. Dr. 
Grant, M.P., at the request of the Chairman, briefly addressed the au- 
dience. He spoke of the great progress "^hich education had nude in the 
city during the past twenty years, as evinced by the brilliant assemblage 
before him that night. He alluded to the higher education of women, 
and spoke of the duties of mothers in bringing up their children. He 
referred in happy terms to the presence of His Excellency the Governor- 
General and Countess of Dufferin at their meeting that night, which was 
an evidence that they entered heartily into the work of educating, and 
took a lively interest in everything pertaining to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the people throughout the whole length and breadth of the Do- 
minion. The Chairman having made a few appropriate remarks, in 
which, on his own behalf and on that of the Board, he thanked their Ex- 
cellencies for their attendance on the present oocasion, the proceedings 
were brought to a close by the singing of the National Anthem,— Ot- 
ta/wa'Time*, 

As already intimated, a department is always reserved in the 
Journal of Education for letters and inter-communications be- 



tween Inspectors, School Trustees and Teachers, on any 
subject of general interest relating to education in the Pro- 
vince. As no personal or party discussions have, ever since th^ 
establishment of the Journal, appeared in its columns, no letter 
or communication partaking of either character can be admitted 
to its pages ; but, within this salutary restriction, the utmost 
freedom is allowed. Long letters are not desirable ; but terse 
and pointed communications of moderate length on school man- 
agement, discipline, progress, teaching, or othei* subjects of 
general interest are always acceptable, and may be made highly 
useful in promoting the great objects for which this Journal 
was established. ^ 



PAYMENT OF TEACHERS' CHEQUES. 

The Education Department requests that Inspectors will add 
the following words to the oheques which they may issue to 
Public Schools, or write them across the face of the cheque : — 

'< This cheque must be presented to the Treasurer for payment 
within two weeks of its date." 

Inspectors generally complain of the great remissness of Trustees 
not sending in their orders until too often the amount payable 
to teachers has been apportioned and is available for them— even 
after the Trustees have been notified on the subject by the Inspec- 
tor. One Inspector suggests as a remedy, '< These Trustees blank 
orders attached to the inside of the blank half-ycurly returns, with 
directions to have them signed and forwarded with the returns." 



SCHOOL PREMISES AJtTD ACCOMMODATION. 

We would request the attention of Inspectors to Note a of 
Regulation No. 4 of their " Duties," in which they are directed 
to call the attention of Trustees to the condition of the School 
premises. In many School sections the School-house has been 
allowed to remain in the same state for fifteen or twenty years 
and longer, often on a bare open space, or on the road-side un- 
enclosed, without a tree or shrub near by to shade it, or any 
provision being made by the Trustees for the convenience or 
health of the pupils, or even for their observance of -the 
decencies of life. The Ijegislature has wisely decided that this 
state of things shall not continue, but that, as soon as possible, 
a remedy shall be applied where necessary. A reasonable time 
should, of course, be allowed to Trustees in all cases to set things 
right \ but in the meantime Inspectors will, we trust, not fail 
to urge upon Trustees the necessity of complying, as soon as 
possible, with the provisions of the law on this subject 



THE ACT OP 1871 AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 

In reply to a question frequently asked, we desire to say 
that the new School Act and Regulations do not in any way 
affect the Separate Schools. It was not intended to affect them 
when the Act was passed ; and it would be unjust to the sup- 
porters of these Schools thus to legislate for them indirectly, 
and without their knowledge. The Inspectors will, therefore^ 
be particular not to apply the Act, or any of the new Regula- 
tions, to Separate Schools. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL GENERAL REGISTER. 

The General Register for use in the Public Schools of 
Ontario, as required by the Official Regulations, is now ready, 
and can be supplied to schools on the following terms, viz. : 

No. 1. Copy of 20 pages, paper covers, free by post 35 cts. 

2. do 40 do st£ff cover, cloth backs.... 45 " 

3. do 60 do do do ... 65 " 

Note. — As Numbers 2 and 3 above, 40 and 60 pages each, 
have a stiff cover, they cannot be sent by post, but may be 
ordered by Express from the Department or through any book- 
seller, from Messrs. Copp, Clark & Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 
Toronto. 
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• PUPILS' DAILY, WEEKLY, AND MONTHLY REPORTS. 

NOW REM>T, AND CAN BE SUPPLDED AT THE EDUCATIONAL 
DEPOSITORY, THE FOLLOWING BLANKS : — 

1. Public School Pupil's Weekly Report of Standing 

(Attendance, Conduct, Diligence, Recitations, 

^ Merit Cards, for a Term), Class L, II. or III., 

price per do2., on paper, postage included $0.15 

do do on card 0.35 

do Lesson Report in subjects of Study, 
&c. (for a Term), Class IV., price per 
doz., on paper, postage included.. 0.30 

do on card 0.50 

do Class v., price per doz., on 

paper, postage included... 0.30 

do on card 0.50 

Class VI., price per doz., on 
paper, postage included... 0-30 

do on card 0.50 

Report of one Month's Credit and Dis- 
credit Marks obtained, &c., price 
per doz., on paper, postage included 0.15 

Monthly Summary (for five months) of 
Attendance, Conduct and Recita- 
tions, in subjects of Study, &c., price 
per doz., on paper, postage included 0.25 

do do on card 0.40 



2. Do 
$. Do 

4. Do 

5. Do 

6. Do 

7. Do 

8. Do 

9. Do 

10. Do 



do 
do 

do 
do 

do 
do 

do 



do 

do 

do 



11. Do 



do 



N.B. — A set of samples of each of the foregoing will be sent 
free, by Mail, on receipt of 30 cents. 



• NORMAL SCHOOL STUDENTS AT THE RECENT 

EXAMINATION. 

At the late examination of Teachers throughout the Pro- 
vince, the number of Certificates of the Second Class awarded 
to students from the Normal School was 36. Of these, 12 
were of the Grade A, and 24 of the Grade B. The number of 
students of the Fiftieth Session who presented themselves for 
examination was 34, of whom 10 received 2 A Certificates, 
and 20, 2 B Certificates. The other candidates were students 
of a former Session. The total number of Secoi.d Class Certi- 
ficates granted was 99 \ of these, 31 were A's and 68 B's. 

The examination for First Class Certificates resulted in the 
Council of Public Instruction awarding to three students of the 
Normal School Certificates of the Grade B. The successful can- 
didates, out of eleven applicants, were Messrs. Carson, Duncan 
and Parlow. 



CORRECTION. 

^Mr. George E. Crawford's name appears in a recently 
published list of retired teachers. Mr. Crawford has not retired 
from the profession, and the two dollars sent to him was to 
refund an overpayment of subscription. 



CONSCIENCE MONEY. 

Dr. Hodgins, Deputy Superintendent of Education, acknow- 
ledges the receipt, anonymously, of eleven dollars, from a 
teacher who had appropriated to himself books sent as prizes 
for the pupils, but whose " conscience will no longer allow him 
to leave the matter unsettled." The amount has been sent to 
the Treasury, as requested. The Department takes every pre 
caution to prevent occurrences of this kind. The books are 
always sent direct to the Trustees, and they are reouired, 
before getting them, to sign a pledge or guarantee to the fol- 
lowing effect :— " The Corporation hereby pledges itself not to 
dispose of these books, nor permit them to be disposed of to 
any private party or for any private purpose whatsover ; but it 



binds itself to have them distributed solely as prizes among the 
pupils attending the schools (and not to the teacher, or any 
other party or parties), in terms of the Regulations, &c. 



TABLET READING SHEET LESSONS. 

Being the First Book of Lessons in Tablet form, in 
thirty-three sTieets, 75 cents (By post, postage 

paid) Price $0 

Mounted on 17 sheets of thin cardboard " 2 

Mounted on 1 7 sheets of stiff cardboard, varnished. " 4 
Mounted on 33 sheete of stiff cardboard, varnished. " 6 

The hundred per cent is allowed, on those and the G^graphv 
sheets, provided a^sum of not less than five dollars be remitted. 



90 
00 
00 
00 



PRINTED SHEETS FOR SCHOOLS- 

1. The New Programme 

2. The New Limit Table 

3. A Blank Time Table I Large 

4. Duties of Pupils I Sheets. 

5. The Ten Commandments 

6. Library Regulations 

7. List of authorized Text Books \ 

8. Merit Cards and their uses ( Small 

9. Hints on constructing Time Tables C Sheets. 

10. Departmental Notices ) 






So 
to 

3 ^ 

SI 



CANADIAN SCHOOL MAPS AND APPARATUS. 

Sets of the new series of maps of Canadian manufacture 
are now ready, and can be had, by school authorities, at the 
Educational Depository, Toronto, either singly, in wall cases, or 
on rotary standi, embracing Maps of the World, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, the British Isles and Canaan and Palestine. 
The Map of British North America (too large for cases) is 
mounted ee p o r ft t e l y on rollaxs. 

Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, of Canadian mann^ture, of 
the following sizes : three (hemisphere), six, twdve, and eighteen 
inches in diameter, and on various kinds of frames. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCHOOL LAW. 

la tlie recent able tuid intereating debate in the Houee of 
ABBembI; on the School Bill soma pointo relating to the admi- 
nistration of the School Law were incidentally toQched upon. 
The principles laid down in these incidental referenoea to the 
■ttbject were quite in barmoDy with those which have governed 
the Eduoation Depurtment since the School Lkw of 1830 was 
pasaed. 

It was especially gratifying to notice the absence of party feel- 
iDg in the discniaion. It was felt in the House to be a subject 
OD which all parties should nnite as Canadians, and not by making 
it a party or political qnestion to imperil an interest so vitally 
important as that oi onr schools. 

Id oironlara to Local School anthoritiea and in the letters from 
the Chief Superintendent the doctrine laid down, or the oonnsel 
given, has invariably been that, in carrying out the law and regu- 
lations, great judgment and discretion were necessary :— That the 
great purpose of the Department was not to seek to control but to 
assist tmsteee, inspeotora and others in their efibrta to improve 
the character and condition of the Schools ; to build up and 
~ render still more effective the edncationai system of onr country, 
and to ud them in every practicable way, throngh themaelves, in 
attaining tbese very desirable objecta. 

Of oonrae, no one objecta to a law under which Schools ahall be 
regalated ; and do one objects to the uecessary regnlationa, pn>> 



grammea and course of stndiea deaigned to oarry that law into 
effect ; nor does any one object that that law and those regula- 
tions ebould be distinct and definite in themselvee. The objeo- 
tioD urged waseither that the r^ulations were too rigid, that they 
were not flexible enough to meet particular and apeeial eases, or 
that Inspectors, supposed to be acting under instructions, were 
neither disposed to relax the letter of the regDlations, nor to take 
into aooouDt peenliar oases or the neoesuties of pardcnlar Schools. 
Other minor objections were urged founded on individaal oaseo, 
but these were the principal ones atat«d. 

We were glad to have been able thus to learn the views of 
members, and to know what was the general feeling on the sub- 
ject which they represented. The statements made by some of the 
, memberq were a matter of surprise and re^t, especially as great 
care had berai taken to counsel moderation and leniency in cany- 
ing out the law. Thus in regard to School-house accommodation 
the following extract from Department notices on the subject was 
published in this JounuU from time to time :— 

" Id many School sections the School-house has been allowed 
to remain in the same state for fifteen or twenty years and longer, 
often on a bare open space, or on the road-«de unenclosed, with- 
out a tree or ahrub near by to shade it, or any provision being 
made by the Trustees for the convenience or health of the pupils, 
or even for their observance of the decencies of life. The Legis- 
lature has wisely decided that this state of things shall not con- 
tinue, but that, as soon as poasible, a remedy shall be applied, 
where necessary. A reasoniblt time should, of course, be aUotted to 
Trustees in all eases to set things right ; but in the meantime In- 
spectors will, we trust, not fail to ur^ upon Trustees the neces- 
sity of complying, as soon as possible, with the provisions of the 
law on this subject." Again, subsequently : 

" The regulations, which define wha ' adequate School Ao- 
oommodaUons ' are, surest a mediun or minimum amount of 
Sobool Aooommodation to be provided, as compared with the law 
and regulations on the subject in other countries. Although the 
law is imperative, yet Inspectors teill exercise a judicious discrimma- 
turn inmfoTcing." 

The Department is not aware of any cases in which Inspectors 
have withheld an apportionment from the Trosteee of Schools, 
in consequence of their nonoomplianoe-witb the r^julations ; but 
they have, so far aa we know, in every case sought counsel aodadvio« 
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from the Chief Superintendent in regard to any special case of 
necessity which may have arisen. We can thus bear testimony to 
the anxiety of the Inspectors generally to avoid any arbitrary exer- 
cise of power, and their desire to take into account the special cir- 
cumstance of each case as it arose. We think, however, that a good 
deal of the difficulty and misapprehension in the matter has arisen 
from undue agitation on the subject, and from a feeling that the 
law itself was unnecessaiy. Experience has shown, however, that 
it was a wise and judicious enactment ; but that, in its adminis- 
tration, it required great kindness, patience and judicious treatment 
of individual cases. 

In regard to the programme of studies, no new subject was intro- 
duced into the programme except those authorized and required by 
the School Law. Even those were so arranged in that programme 
that they could not interfere, for the first three years at least, with 
the essential subjects of reading, writing, arithmetic and grammar. 

Inspectors have often explained to the Department the great 
difficulty they have experienced in introducing any thing like classi- 
tication in the Schools or a suificient attention to elementary studies. 
This was owing chiefly to the desire, on the part of a few parents, 
to have their children advanced faster than their acquirements or 
previous studies rendered in any way desirable or at all beneficial 
to the children. But, even in these cases the necessary changes 
were not made until the second or third visit of the Inspector 
when the further knowledge and experience of both teacher and 
inspector rendered classification a ne&ssity in the interests of the 
Schools. 

The discussion in the House will do good for there should be no 
desire on the part of any one concerned to administer any portion 
of the law and regulations except ** in harmony with the well under- 
stood wishes of the people/' as interpreted by the Legislature. 
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1. HOW EDUCATION CAN ELEVATE THE CHARACTER 

OF A NATION. 

The Hon. Mr. Eaton, U. S. Commissioner, in his last report 
thus reports a conversation with the late Professor Louis Agassiz, 
who expressed opinions in the course of a conversation in his office, 
which he had his permission to publish : — 

The question is how to manage education so as to elevate the 
character of the nation. 

There are three elements in which you are equally interested. 
One is to bring out this class of States, where there is a practically 
ignorant population ; though i am not as much interested in that 
class of efforts, I see that no effort in the higher walks of knowledge 
can be really sustained unless we can remove entirely this dead load 
by dragging the low stratum to a higher level. We must not allow 
such a distinction to become permanent, of States where schools are 
nothing, and those where they are well provided for. 

Another element is to take care of the public schools. I am teUing 
my friends in Massachusetts a very bitter thing, and I have become 
bolder and bolder in saying that I am under the impression that the 
whole system of popular education is superannuated ; that what is 
taught is no longer the food which the rising generation really wants 
most ; and that the very knowledge that is taught is not the best. 
So that I would change both the substance and the methods of our 
popular schools. 

And then, thirdly, our higher institutions of learning are utterly 
inadequate to give our young men that kind of instruction which 
wUl place them on the highest level of culture, and enable those 
that have not the means to go abroad to get an equally good educa- 
tion at home. We should never* be satisfied until our institutions 
have attained such a superiority that European students shall find 
it necessary to come here. 

♦ ♦♦♦*#** 

Again, among teachers there are two classes of men, those who 
know what they are teaching just as well as anybody else, but who 
have not the natural disposition or qualification to increase the 
knowledge of mankind, and those who devote their Uvea to the 
production of new knowledge, and who are at the same time able 
to teach. 

But many of the most productive thinkers are not teachers at all ; 
they are a class of men whom the country does not recognize ; they 
are men of original research who are not bom teachers, but find 
they must assume the duties of instruction in order to obtain re- 
cognition. We should learn the conditions of success ; and a con- 
dition of success in this matter is not to put a man with power to 

do that which requires another power. 

♦ ****♦#♦ 

Professor Henry says the resources of the Smithsonian Institu- 



tion are too small for the work to be done. Some gentlemen think 
the income of the Institution ample. I thoroughly a^^ree with Pro- 
fessor Henry, that its resonrees are entirely inadequate. For one 
solitary department at our museum of zoology we spend annually 
more than the sum total of the income of the Smithsonian Instita- 
tion, which is to cover publications, the scientific, archseological, 
and zoological departments, and which is to previde for the museum, 
the preservation of the collection, and the printing of the investiga- 
tions as submitted. 

We deal with one solitary subject, zoology, and for that depart- 
ment, for the last five years, we have spent annually sixty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

And the sum total of the income of the Smithsonian Institution, 
is forty-five thousand dollars. 

We have only $10,500 annually derived from the income, the rest 
is the result of my begging from private individuals, and the legis- 
lature, and all around. * ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Improve the characters of the teachers, and let the teachers have 
a little more to do with teaching than simply hearing recitations, 
so that the teacher shall be a teacher, and not a mere machine to 
hear recitations. 

The following opinions of Professor John Tyndall, famished by 
himself at my request, are quite harmonious with those expressed by 
Professor Agassiz : — 

This is the core of the whole matter, as regards science. It must 
be cultivated for its own sake, for the pure love of truth, rather 
than for the applause or profit that it brings. And now, though my 
occupation is gone, still I will bespeak your tolerance for a few con- 
cluding remarks in reference to the men who have bequeathed to ui 
the vast knowledge of which I have sought to give you some faint 
idea in these lectures. What was tlie motive that spurred them on I 
What the prize of their high caUing for which they struggled so as- 
siduously ? What urged them to those battles and those victories 
over reticent nature, which have become the heritage of the human 
race 1 It is never to be forgotten that not one of those great inves- 
tigators, from Aristotle down to Stokes and Kirehoff, had any prac- 
tical end in view, according to the ordinary definition of the word 
^'practical." They did not propose to themselves money as the 
end, and knowledge as a means of obtaining it. For the most part 
they nobly reversed this process — made knowledge their end, and 
such money as they possessed the means of obtaining it. * * 

To many of their contemporaries it won Id have appeared simpif 
ridiculous to see men, whose names are now stars in the firmament 
of science, straining their attention to observe An effect of an experi- 
ment almost too minute for detection. 

That scientific discovery may put not only dollars into pockets of 
individuals, but millions mto the exchequers of nations, the history 
of science amply proves, but the hope of its doing so is not the mo- 
tive-power of the investigator. It never can be his motive-power. 
I know that I run some risk in speaking thus before practical men. 
I know what De Tocqueville says of you. ** The man of the north," 
he says, ** has not only experience but knowledge. He, however, 
does not care for science as a pleasure, and only embraces it with 
avidity when it leads to useful applications.*' * * . * . 

Surely no two- terms were ever so much distorted and misappUed 
with reference to man in his higher relations than these terms use- 
ful and practical. ♦ * * * * . * 

People sometimes speak as if steam had not been studied before 
James Watt, or electricity before Wheatstone and Morse ; whereas, 
in point of fact. Watt, Wheatstone and Morse, with all their prac- 
ticality, were the mere outcomes of antecedent forces, which acted 
without reference to practical ends. * * * * 

Strip a strong arm and regard the knotted muscles when the hand 
is clenched and the arm bent. Is this exhibition of euergy the work 
of the muscles alone ? By no means, the muscle is the channel of an 
influence without wliich it would be as powerless as a lump of plas- 
tic dough. At the present time there is a cry in England for techm- 
cal education, and it is the expression of a true national want, but 
there is no outcry for original investigation, still, without this, as 
surely as the stream dwindles when the spring dries, so surely will 
their technical education lose all force of growth, all power of re- 
production. 

To keep society as regards science in healthy play, three classes 
of workers are necessary : First — the investigators of natural truth, 
whose vocation is to pursue that truth, and extend the field of dis- 
covery for the truth's own sakp, and without any reference to prac- 
tical ends ; secondly— the teacher of natural truth, whose vocataon 
is to give public diffusion to the knowledge already wonby the dis- 
coverer ; thirdly— the applier of natural truth, whose vocation is to 
make scientific knowledge available for the needs, comforts, jwa 
luxuries of life. These three classes ought to oo-exist and interact. 
Now the popular notion of science, both in this country and in Jfin^ 
land, often relates, not to science strictly so called, but to the ap- 
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pUcation of soienoe. Such applications, especially on this conti- 
nent, are so astounding, they spread themselves so largely and urn- 
brageously before the public ey^, as to shut out from yiew those 
workers who are engaged in the prof ounder business of discoyery. 
Take the electric telegraph as an example, which has been re- 
peatedly forced upon my attention of late. I am not here to at- 
tenuate in the slightest degree the services of those who, in Eng- 
land and America, have given the telegraph a form so wonderfully 
fitted for public use. AMuredly they earned a great reward, and 
assuredly they have received it. But I should be untrue to you and 
to myself if I failed to tell you that, hoiwever high in particular re- 
spects tiieir claims and qualities may be, practical men did not dis- 
cover the electric telegraph . The discovery of the electric telegraph 
implies the discovery of electricity itself, and the development of 
its laws and phenomena. Such discoveries were not made by prac- 
tical men, and they never will be made by them, because their 
minds are beset by ideas which, though of the highest value from 
one point of view, are not those which stimulate the original dis- 
coverer. The ancients discovered the electricity of amber ; and 
Gilbert in the year 1600 extended the force to other bodies. Then 
followed other inquirers, your own Franklin among the number. 
But this form uf electricity though tried, did noUoome into use for 
telegraphic purposes. 1 hen appeared the great Italian, Volta, who 
discovered the source of electricity, which bears his name, and ap- 
plied the most profound insight and the most delicate experimental 
akill to its development. Then arose the man who added to the 
powers of his intellect all the graces of the human heart, Michael 
Faraday, the discoverer of the great domain of magneto-electricity. 
Oersted discovered the defection of the magnetic needle, and Arago 
and Sturgeon the magnetization of iron by the electric current. 
The voltaic circuit finally found its theoretic Newton in Ohm ; while, 
at Princeton, Henry pushed forward the course of experimental in- 
quiry. Here you have all the materials employed at this hour in 
all the forms of the electric telegraph. Nay, more. Gauss, the 
celebrated astronomer, and Weber, the celebrated natural philoso- 
pher, both professors in the University of Gottin^en, wishing to es- 
tablish a rapid mode of communication between the observatory and 
the physical cabinet of the University, did this by means of an 
electric telegraph. The force, in short, had been discovered, its 
laws investigated and made sure, the most complete mastery of its 
phenomena had been attained, nay its applicability to telegraphic 
purposes demonstrated, by men whose sole reward for their labours 
was the noble joy of discovery, and before your practical men appear- 
ed at all upon the scene. 

Are we to ignore all this ? We do so at our peril. For I say it 
again, behind ail your practical applications there Ls a region of in- 
tellectual action to which practical men have rarely contributed, 
but from which they draw all their supplies. Cut them off from 
this region and they become eventually helpless. * * 

De Tocqueville evidently doubts the capacity of a democracy to 
foster genius as it was fostered in the ancient aristocracies. *' The 
future,'* he says, **will prove whether the passion for profound 
knowledge, so rare and so fruitful, can be bum and developed so 
readily in democratic societies as in aristocracies. ''*' * '^ 

It rests with you to prove whether these things are necessarily 
whether the highest scientific genius cannot find in the midst of 



so 

you a tranquil home. I should be loath to gainpay so keen an obser- 
ver, and so profound a political writer, but since my arrival in this 
country I have been unable to see anything in the constitution of 
society to prevent any student with the root of matter in him, from 
bestowing the most steadfast devotion on pure science. If great 
scientific results are not achieved in America, it is not to the small 
agitations of society that I should be disposed to ascribe the defect, 
but to the fact that the men among you who possess the genius for 
scientific inquiry are laden with duties of administration or tuition, 
so heavy as to be utterly incompatible with the continuous and 
tranquil meditation which original investigation demands. I do not 
think this state of things hkely to last. I have seen in America a 
willingness on the part of individuals to devote their fortunes in the 
matter of education, to the service of the commonwealth, for which 
X can not find a parallel elsewhere. 

This willingness of men to devote private fortunes to public pur- 
poses, requires but wise direction to enable you to render null and 
void the prediction of De Tocqueville. Your most difiicult problem 
will not be to build institutions, but to make men ; not to form the 
body, but to fimd the spiritual embers which shall kindle within that 
body a living soul. You have scientific genius among you ; not 
sown broad cast, believe me, but still scattered here and there. 
Take all unnecessary impediments out of its way. * 

* Profenor Tyndall wught pncticftlly to carry out his own suggwAion, and set *P«rt 
the net proceedi of hia lecturea In Uiia couutiy, delivered at Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Washington, Brooklyn, New Haven, and New York, amounting to S18.000, and 
ecmvaved the^aame in trurt to a ooimniUee, composed of Fniemor Joseph Henry, Geo- 
.Haetor 



2. THE AMERICAN NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Washington^ Jsnuary 30th.— The Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association met to-day with an in- 
creased attenduioe. The Chair read a oommunioation from the 
Secretary of the Vermont State Teachers' Association, inclosing a 
resolution recently adopted by the Ajsodation, indorsing the 
plan of giving the proceeds of the sale of public lands for educational 
purposes. 

Qen, Eaton, from the Committee on the Centennial, recommend- 
ed that each State, Territory, and city be invited to prepare a re- 
presentation of its educational condition and a history of its educa- 
tional progress for exhibition at the Centennial ; that a census be 
taken in 1875 ; that the prominent educators of the country be in- 
vited to co-operate in the matter of the Centennial ; and that the 
International Educational Congress be held in connection with the 
Centennial, The report was adopted. 

Mr. Ruffner, of Virginia, of the Committee of National Aid to 
to Education, made a report. The first resolution strongly approves 
of the policy of the Government in leaving to each State and locality 
the conduct uf its own educational affairs ; the second recognizes 
the wisdom of the Government in establisliing the Bureau of Edu- 
cation ; the third indorses the proposition before Congress, setting 
apart the lands for the purpose of free education in the several . 
States, on the basis of a division of illiteracy existing in the differ- 
ent States from the age of ten years and upward. 

When the reading of the resolutions had proceeded thus far, the 
President entered the hall and was received standing. He was con- 
ducted to the platform and was introduced as '' The President of 
the United States, whom it need not be said is our friend, theoreti- 
cally and practically." The President took a seat beside Mr. Bin- 
ford on the platform, and Mr. Ruffner continued the reading of his 

report. 

The fourth resolution favours such united action on the part of 
the special friends of primary, and of agricultural and other indus- 
trial education respectively, as would allow the various State and 
Territorial Legislatures to employ, at discretion, specified propor- 
tions of such donated funds for either or both of those forms of 
education. A few minutes later th^ President left the hall, the 
audience rising as he passed out. A moment after, Governor She^ 
herd entered the hall and, having been formally introduced, deli- 
vered a short address. 

The resolutions were then taken up and the first two adopted. 
The third elicited considerable discussion, during which Gen. £«a- 
ton stated that Gen. Hawley, President of the Centennial Commis- 
sion, and Judge Kelley, Chairman of the House Centennial Com- 
mittee, were present, and suggested that the discussion be suspend- 
ed until these geiitiemen could be heard. 

Representatives Hawley (Conn.) and Kelly (Penn.) were 
introduced, and delivered speeches on the subject oi the Centen- 
nial, maintaining that it would be educational in its tendency. Re- 
solutions were adopted declaring it to be the duty of Congress to aid 
education in the District of Columbia. 

After further proceedings, the Convention adjourned until Au- 
gust next, when another meeting of the Department will be held at 
Detroit. 



TandaU, and Fktrfetaor E. L. 7 oumaoa, who may exptnd the income in aid 
e( stndmta who devote themaelvea In original reaeaixih. 



3. MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

A large meeting was held on the 21st ult., in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, which had been convened ** to support the Bill of Mr. 
Greorge Dixon, M. P., for the establishment of School Boards, and 
the enforcement of compulsion everywhere." Mr. Goldwin Smith 
said : " With the general object of the meeting, as I always sym- 
pathised, so I cordially sympathise now, and my sympathies are 
strengthened by convictions derived from experience abroad. That 
the nation must be educated all are agreed. Leave the people un- 
educated, and with political power in their hands, and they will 
wreck themselves and England. National education there must be, 
and, for reasons well stated alreadv, that education must be unseo- 
tarian. Sectarian education would deprive you of the excellent in- 
fluence the common school education would have in promoting the 
unity and, therefore, the greatness of the nation. Sectarian edu- 
cation is condemned by its fruits. What are its fruits in England ? 
Masses of dangerous ignorance. It is condemned on another ground ; 
while you have an Established Church, sectarian education, aided 
by the nation, must throw immense and unfair power into the 
hands of the clergy of the Church, and observe I impeach no man's 
convictions. Let a man be a Catholic ; let a man be a Ritualist, if 
he pleases ; I have not a word to say ; but observe the position, and 
what the tendencies now are of the Church, into which recent le- 
nslation has thrown such immense additional power. It is a 
Church nominally under the control of the nation, and of the law. 
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It is a Chnrch receiving, on that tmdentandin^, vast sums of national 
money and an immenBe amount of national mfluence ; nominally, 
it IB under the control of the law, but, really, it has i^own you in 
its struggles with the Ecclesiastical Courts, that the law is a dead 
letter, and that a Church nominally Protestant, contrary to the 
wifdies of the nation, in defiance of the spirit of the law, is now 
changing the national religion from Protestant to Roman Catholic. 
A Protestant nation put the enormous power of national education 
into the hands qi a Church, which undoubtedly whether it be — re- 
ligiously speaking — ^right or wrong, is leading the people with all 
its influence from Protestantism to Rome. It has oeen truly said 
that secular does not mean irreligious. A secular school here is 
different from a reli^ous school, but not opposed to it. What 
branch of education m the common schools has any tendency to 
oomipt the children's moral sense 7 I am not a blind worshipper 
of the Americans or their institutions, but I tell you that the in- 
fluence of their common schools is good, morally as well as intellec- 
tually. Though there are bad things and bad men in America, the 
influence of these schools is good, and they tend in the main to 
produce not * clever devils,' but a law loving and God fearing na- 
tion. And if von ask about manners, I tell you I have been in the 
United States in the midst of exciting political contests, when the 
smuggle has been going on between North and South, and I saw 
meetings of both parties and torchlight processions on both sides of 
the streets, and not on the one side or the other did I observe the 
slightest discourteous interruption to the proceedings of their oppon- 
ents. We have the same system, or, perhaps, rather a better system 
in Canada, and tJ^ere the effects are the same. I say those schools 
will not do everything then, for I know very well that a moral and 
religious teacher must exert his influence in order to train the 
character of the child ; but the effect of these schools, upon the 
whole, is to produce a moral as well as an intelligent population, 
and if the morality and intelligence of the nation are promoted by 
their common school system so is their wealth. Depend upon it 
that we attribute a great deal too much to formal enactments about 
religion and morality. Take away the formal mode of religion, 
and the religious influences and moral influences of society will still 
remain. I was once connected as Professor with Oxford, a Univer- 
sity deemed eminently religious ; we had tests upon tests, compiil- 
sory chapels, lectures and a whole apparatus of theology. At Cor- 
nell we have a secular system, and are pointed at by the enemies of 
the system as a secular University. Nevertheless, though I love 
Oxford as well as any of her sons, let me say, I f uUy believe that 
Cornell is ju^t as religious as Oxford. The British nation is a great 
nation, but is liable to protracted delusions. It holds on to things 
which are really of no consequence as if they were absolutely 
vital. It fancies that if it gives up some enactment or another it will 
lapse into chaos and confusion. There is a story which has more 
than once occurred to me as illustrating the conduct of the British 
nation in this respect There*was in the Isle of Wight, I believe, 
a man who had incurred the hatred of the smugglers by informing 
against them. He was seized by the smugglers, and he was blind- 
folded and hung over a precipice by a rope to which he was left to 
ding. Imagining that he was a great height from a safe footing, he 
clung on till his sinews cracked, when, resigning himself to his fate, 
he let go, and found he had been hanging six inches from the solid 
ground." The resolution was passed and a memorial to Mr. Glad- 
stone was adopted. 



4. A GREAT ERROR IN MODERN EDUCATION 

Nor, indeed, am I supposing that there is any great danger, at 
least in this day, of over education ; the danger is on the other side. 
I will tell you, gentlemen, what has been the practical error of the 
last twenty years, — not to load the memory of the student with a 
mass of undigested knowledge, but to force upon him so much that 
he has rejected alL It has bisen the error of distracting and enfeeb- 
ling the mind by an unmeaning profusion of subjects ; of implying 
that a smattering in a dozen branches of study is not shallowness, 
which it really is, but enlargement, which it is not ; of considering 
an acquaintance with the learned names of things and persons, and 
the possession of clever duodecimos, and attendance on eloquent 
lectures, and membership with scientific institutions, and the sight 
of the experiments of a platform, and the specimens of a museum — 
that all this was not dissipation of mind, but progress. All things 
now are to be learned at once, not first one thing then another ; not 
one well, but many badly. Learning is to be without exertion, with- 
out attention, without toil, without grounding, without advance, 
without finishing. There is to be nothing individual in it ; and this, 
forsooth, is the wonder of the age. What the steam engine does 
with matter, the printing press is to do with mind ; it is to act me- 
dianically, and the popmation is to be passively, almost unconscious- 
ly, enlightened by tiie mere multiplication and dissemination of vol- 



umes. Whether it be the schoolboy, or the schoolgirl, or the yovA 
at college, or the mechanicin the town, or the politician in the sen- 
ate — all have been the victims in dhe way or otner of this most pre- 
posterous and pernicious of delusions. Wise men have lifted up their 
voices in vain, and at length, lest their own institutions should be 
outshone and should disappear in the folly of the hour, they have 
been obliged, so far as they could with a good conscience, to hnmomr 
a spirit which they could not withstand, and make temporissiiig; eon- 
cessions at which they could not but inwardly smile. — Dr, He^JonLam, 



6. CLAIMS OF SCIENCE TO PUBLIC AID. 

Science has a title to the public aid of this and every other civi> 
ized community. A very large proportion of the comforts, enjoy- 
ments and defences of our daily life are plainly traceable to science ; 
and not merely to what is sometimes called distinctively '* practicBl 
science," that is the intellectual labours of men engaged in tiie 
application of scientific conclusions to remunerative arts and 
manufactures — but to ''pure science," or the pursuit o£ scientific 
knowledge for the mere love of truth. " Nearly all great modem 
scientific discoveries," says a writer in the "Westminster Reviete^ 
''have been made b^ teachers of science and others who spent a lai^ 
portion of their hves in experimental investigation, searching 
for new truths ; not by persons who have hit upon them hy ac- 
cident. The greatest discoveries in physics and chemistry in mod- 
ern times were made chiefly bv such men as Newton, Cavendish, 
Scheele, Priestley, Oersted, v olta, Davy, and Faraday, all g:reat 
workers in science." And even when unexpected accidents have 
suddenly presented great truths before unknown ; it has been doe 
to the long scientific labours of the observers that such " accidents^ 
have been turned to account. Thus " the contraction of a frog's 
leg in the experiments of Galvani, and the movement of a mag- 
netic needle in those of Oersted, have already led to the expen<U- 
ture of many millions of pounds in laying telegraph wires over 
many parts of the earth, and to the immense extension of interna- 
tional intercourse. . . . About the year 1815, Oersted, a 
Danish philosopher, after fifteen years of experiment, to ascer- 
tain the relation of electricity to magnetism, discovered that if a 
freely suspended magnetic needle was supported parallel to a wire, 
and an electric current then passed through the wire, the needle 
moved and placed itself at right angles to the current. Ttea disr 
covery coupled with the previous one, of the electric conductiYity 
of metals, formed the indispensible foundation of our present elec- 
tric telegraphs.'' Scientific discovery has been the basis of 
useful invention. And the inventions which tended moa 
to increase the wealth of nations, and to improve the mateiisl 
condition of human life, have been the result of the scientific ze- 
searches of men whose absorbing motives were the thirst for know- 
ledge, the love of truth. " Watt himself stated in his pamphlet, en- 
titled, ' A plain story,' that he could not have perfected his steam 
engine had not Dr. Black and others previously discovered what 
amount of heat was rendered latent by the conversion of water into 
sleam." The inventors of improvements in various manufactures 
have all, or nearly all, derived the knowledge that enabled them to 
plan their inventions from some of those scientific books into which 
every newly discovered truth speedily finds its way. And without 
the researches of those who devote their lives to the pursuit d 
science, practical inventions would be limited to a very naixov 
range. Yet, for the most part, men of science receive scant 
acknowledgment from those to whose wealth and enjoyment they are 
perpetuaUy ministering. " The great pecuniary benefits arisinf 
from the applications of science are generally reaped, in the first 
instance, by great manufacturers, agriculturists, merchants, and 
capitalists. Countless fortunes have been made by processes sad 
manufactures based on scientific discovery. The pecuniary pro- 
fits of the great manufacturers of cotton, copper, iron* pottery, 
beer, sugar, glass, spirits, vinegar, gutta-percha, india-rubber, gun- 
cotton, the various metals, machinery, electroplate, washing sods, 
German silver, brass, phosphorus, manures, the common acidi, 
the various chemicals, and a great multitude of other substances 
and articles have been extremely great. The pecuniary advantage! 
of the use of the electric telegraph and railways, to merchants ; the 
gains of capitalists by money invested in railways, telegraphs, 
steamships, gasworks, iron ship-building, engineering and otho 
great applications of science, have been enormous." And yet, to 
those who freely give to mankind the discoveries out of which sU 
this wealth has grown, the smallest fraction of remuneration hai 
been generally accorded. 

One result of the prevailing indifference of the English nation to 
the advancement of science is startling. The race of scientific mem 
in Britain is falling off. Faraday,Graham, Matthiesen, and Miller, 
have died within the last few years ; and there are none able to 
supply their places. Here is an ominous fact : — " The Journal d 
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the Chemical Society, which was formerly filled with original re- 
searcheA, made by British chemists, is now almost entirely occupied 
with the abstracts only of researches made elsewhere ; and, according 
to Dr. Frankland, the number of published scientific researches in the 
year 1866, was in Germany, 777 ; in France, 246 ; in Great Britain 
127. " And here is one practical result of the recent slackness of 
Ungland in the prosecution Of scientific researches : '* England 
prepuces immense quantities of Benzine, the greater part of which 
goes to Germany, there to be converted into analine dyes, a con- 
siderable quantity of which goes back to England." And this pass- 
sing over of profitable industrial work from England to Germany, 
is traced to the fact that * * the Germans are availing themselves of 
the great fountain of knowledge to a much greater extent than 
ourselves." 
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1. SCHOOL-HOUSES AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 



Among the first objects of interest were the National school- 
houses, of which there were four, the Swedish, Austrian, Portuguese, 
and American. The Swedish edifice was truly a thing of beauty ; 
it was entered for a prize, not as a school house, but as a specimen 
of carpentry, — a trade in which, perhaps, the Swedes have no 
superiors. It was designed as a model rural school-room and a 
dwelling under the same roof for the family of the teacher, and 
it is difficult to see how it could be improved, either as respects 
workmanship or design. The natural beauty of the wood, an ad- 
mirable pine, was nowhere covered up by paint. I procured plans 
and views of this structure, and of the Austrian school-house, for 
insertion in my report to the Legislature. I wish I could convey 
to my readers an idea of the completeness and perfection of the fit- 
tings, apparatus, and appliances with which the Swedish school- 
room was supplied. They were the admiration of every spectator ; 
they were observed and studied by school-men with intense interest ; 
often I went and took my seat in the teacher's chair to enjoy the 
charming spectacle ; and as Bishop Fraser said of one of our (wn 
k schools, I often wished that by some magic power I could put this 
exquisite edifice, with its precious contents, under a glass case, 
and transport it to our shores, for the inspection of every lover of 
the common school. But what were those contents ? The list 
would be too long for this article, and yet there was no crowded ap- 
pearance. There were blackboards of the most perfect pattern and 
material ; there were the beat maps, mounted in the best way for 
beauty, use, and durability ; there were charts for history, diarts 
for reading, tablets illustrating natural history, beautiful cases fill- 
ed with sets of specimens for teaching natural history, physical ap- 
paratus, herbariums, globes and geometrical forms^ an ingenious 
reckoning machine, boys' muskets and uniforms for military drill ; 
and in a small side-room an admirable folks' library for the inhabi- 
tants of the school district. The furniture for pupils consisted of 
single desks and seats made wholly of wood, the idea of which was 
carried from the Quincy School in Boston, to Sweden, more than 
twenty years ago, by Silgistrom, a distinguished educator, who 
wrote an admirable book on American education. 

The Austrian school-house was erected under the direction and 
at the expense of an association of gentlemen formed for the pur- 
pose. It was a substantial, comely structure, two stories high, built 
of brick and covered with mastic. On the lower floor was the dwell- 
ing for the schoolmaster, and a good-sized room containing a great 
variety of illustrative apparatus, such as weights and measures, 
sets of specimens of natural history, beautifully arranged, and 
minature models of mechanical and agricultural utensils. Here, 
also, was a small room furnished with three or four desks for the 
occupancy of pupils who might be sent from the school -room for 
misconduct. On the second floor was the well-proportioned school- 
room, furnished with double desks, which, with all the other inter- 
nal wood-work, were stained witfl a colour resembling black walnut, 
yet so as to leave visible, to a certain extent, the grain of the wood, 
thus producing a very pleasing effect. Foot-rests were provided 
for the pupils, an improvement which I observed also in the newer 
school-houses in the various German cities. Besides excellent ward- 
robes, there was adjacent to the school-room a commodious apart- 
ment for the use of the girls while engaged in their needle- work. 

Near the school-house was a one-story building, seventy or eighty 
feet long, one end of which was divided into apartments for the 
schoolmaster's cow, pig, and poult^r, and for storing fuel ; the other 
cud was devoted to a gymnasium for the use in the winter season 
and during inclement weather, and for a boys' workshop which 
was supplied with a variety of tools for different lands of wood 
work. Near this building was an apiary furnished with several 
hives of ** busy bees," which were probably intended as an appropri- 



ate example of industry for the pupils, and at the same time as a 
means of increasing the revenue of the schoohnaster. Various ap- 
propriate mottoes were handsomely inscribed both upon the out- 
side and inside of the school-house and gymnasium, ihe grounds 
about the building, comprising perhaps half an acre, were hand- 
somely laid out, the part in front of the gymnasium being appropri- 
ated to gymnastic exercises and play while the rest was mostly de- 
voted to the purposes of a minature botanical garden and expen- 
mental farm and forestry. The ruling idea in designing this estab- 
lishment was to show how to combine good taste and convenience 
with the strictest economy in building a rural school-house j and 
from this point of view it was certainly a marvellous success, and 
well deserving of a high honour. 

The Portuguese school-house was very different from those de- 
scribed, and not at aU equal to them ; and yet it was highly credita- 
ble to the Portuguese nation. , 

In the American school-house our country gamed no laurels ; 
there was not the first sign of anything which ooidd be called taste 
about it either within or without. A German pedagogist on inspect- 
ing it would not be long in concluding that the edifice with its 
fittings and furnishings was the product of minds which had not 
yet quite exhausted the whole subject of education. When the 
job was finished by the contractor and turned over to the com- 
missioner, he felt at once that he had an elephant on his hwids. 
It would be assumed of course by visitors that it was fhe embodi- 
ment of the American idea of a model school-house. This would never 
do while such a thing as the admirable Swedish school-house stood 
within a few rods. What was be done 1 After much puzzlement, 
it was finally decided to put up a sign to tell all the world tiiat this 
was not the best thing we could do in the way of buildmg a school- 
house. But how should the announcement be worded ? Here was 
a problem to exercise Yankee ingenuity. Finally it was detCT- 
mined to christen it the ** American Rural SehooUhowe," So the 
important information was pasted over the door on a Ublet, whidi 
looked as if it had been gotten up by robbing some American school- 
house of the most rural type of its oblong wooden blackboard, and 
chalking upon it in Roman capitab the important words. 

In external appearance it had a general resemblance to some of 
the district school-houses of a somewhat modem date which one 
might find in some of the most educationally backward country- 
towns of Massachusetts. It was clapboarded and painted a light 
gray colour. It contained a school-room, a smaller apartment, and 
two entries. To its credit it should be said that the school-room 
was of fair size and proportion ; and I believe this is the only thmg 
that can be said with truth in its favour. It was badly lighted, hav- 
ing windows on the three sides instead of one, or at most two ; the 
windows were absurdly narrow ; to show that we Americans do not 
forget ventilation, two very diminutive iron ventilation registers 
were placed in the wall, one at the top and the other at the bottom, 
which reminded me of a rural school-house in a New England State 
of which I knew, the ventQation of which was attempted by meaM 
of an iuch-and-half lead pipe, leading from the ceiling to the roof. 
These registers opened into no ventiduct, although there was a dum- 
my ventilating cap on the" ridge-pole of the building. The walls 
and ceiling were covered with canvas instead of phister, and this 
was papered with a somewhat showy wall paper ; portions of this 
paper on the wall being painted black to represent blackboards. 
Some maps and charts were hung on the walls without regard to 
system or completeness, and some miscellaneous school-books were 
scattered about on the table and desks. The platform was covered 
with a Brussels carpet, which was not remarkably congruous with 
the notion of a rural school. The rest of the description of this 
school-room would consist mainly o^ an enumeration of the desir- 
able things which it did not contain. Owing to ito favourable loca- 
tion and the remarkable sign over the door, it naturally had many 
visitors, but it is doubtful whether it will be much copied either at 
home or abroad.— J. D .Fhilbrick, in Mass, Teachtr. 



2. NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Every State of the Union has normal schools except Texas and 
Nevada Massachusetts has one normal school for every 208,193 
of her population ; Illinois ranks next, having one normal school 
for evenr 254,941 ; Ohio has one for 296,140 ; and New York has 
the greatest number of normal schools, yet only one for every 398, 
412 of her population. The whole number of normal institutions m 
the United States is 114, which are 61 State schools, 16 city schools, 
27 connected with colleges and universities, and the remainder 
supported in various ways. There are 1(^922 pupils in these 
schools, and 445 teachert. Nearly one-ten^ of all Uie normal pu- 
dUs in the country belong to the Female Normal College of New 
York City. During the three years that the college has been in 
existence, not a single student has been expelled, not one suspend- 
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ed, and not more than half a dozen caaes for diacipline have been 
reported to the president, and these were bat for triyial offences. — 
Appleton^s JourtuU. 



Thb N. Y. State GoTemor's Message contains the following facts 
in regard to the common school interests of the State : 

Amount paid for teachers' wages, $7,400,000. For school im- 
raoyemenUy 92,000,000, Value of school property, $27,000,000. 
fentire number of school-houses 11,735. Number of teachers em- 
ployed at the same time, 18,268. Number of teachers during the 
year, 29,49L Entire number of chUdren attending public, private, 
and normal schools, 1,166,994. Number of persons in the State 
between the ages of five and twenty-oiis^ 1,545,260. The State has 
40 colleges, of which 22 are literary, 1 3 medical and 5 law. The 
number of academies and academi(»l departments of union schools 
under the visitation of the regents is 210. The number of pupils 
who have passed the regent's examination has increased during the 
last year about twenty per cent. There is also an increase of about 
thirfy per cent, in the number of persons who are preparing for 
teachimr. 

3. INEFFICIENT TEACHERS. 

At the recent meeting of the Michigan Teachers' Association, 
Superintendent A. B. Curtis, of Michigan, said that in 1872, 74 
per cent, of Michigan teachers were women, receiving 35 per cent, 
of all the wages, while 26 per cent, were men, receiving 65 per cent, 
of the wages. Over a third of rural teachers and no small portion 
of city teachers are mere boys and girls under 20, without experi- 
ence or training, who ought to be studying at school. Wliile nu- 
merous institutions are established for the higher education of young 
men, young women are left too much to private schools, which, be- 
ing undertaken as a money-making business, are often deficient in 
apparatus and nothing thoroughly done. It is a mistaken idea 
that persons of limited acquirements are competent to teach chil- 
dren. The primary teachers should possess well trained intellects, 
models for unconscious imitation. With a magnetic power to 
mould the youthful mind, too many teachers lack special train- 
ing. It is an anomalous fact that not half of them ever read 
a book on the subject of teaching ; not over a fifth ever take ui 
educational journal, and with nine-tenths of them it is not made a 
profession at all but a makeshift taken up without preparation 
and soon abandoned, the average service of teachers being not over 
three years. This is especially true of principals while studying for 
another profession, whose best energies are not given to the busi- 
ness, overstocking the supply, which being greater than the demand 
depresses wages, and drives the best talent from the field. 



4. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

The foUowing from the New York School Jmimal is in the line of 
much that has appeared in this journal within the last year or two : 

We have read with peculiar interest a paper laid before the late 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in this city, by the Rev. E. 
Robin, of Paris, on the subject of Industrial Schools as preventives 
of crime. Imperfect experiments in this direction have been made 
in the United States ; better trials have taken place in England ; 
but in France the residts have been eminently sati^actory. What 
tiieoe results are, Mr. Robin tells us in his essay. After showing 
that the French establishments for correctional education, other- 
wise called agricultural colleges, were created solely to supply the 
want which was felt of making a first separation in the prisons be- 
tween the adults and the young prisoners, and that they laid the 
foundation of a first progress, of which France may justly claim 
the honour, Mr. Robin went on to say that '^ France had her excel- 
lent law of 1869 in relation to young prisoners, our special houses 
for children, provisional liberation and patronage, when in Eng- 
land the children were still mixed in the prisons with criminal 
adults. It was only in 1854 that the separation was made in that 
country, and the English have acknowledged that the adoption of 
the practice by them was owing to our example, and that their re- 
formatories were founded in imitation of our Penitentiary Colo- 
nies. But having once entered on this course after us, they have 
made a step in advance. They soon perceived the necessity of a 
new separation between the children profoundly versed in evil 
courses and those whose errors were caused by want of a good educa- 
tion, including in that term religions as well as secular instruction. 
Three years after having separated the children from the adults, 
they separated these neglected children from the young criminals, 
by instituting for them industrial schools. In England, during the 
past ten years, the number of reformatories — which had previously 
been increasing each year — has remained stationary, the number 



being then, as now, 65, whereas the industrial schools have, dur- 
ing that period, multiplied rapidly. In 1860 there were 40 of these, 
50 in 1865, 91 in 1870, and at the end of 1872, the number had 
reached 100." 

Mr. Robin contends, in regard to the oiganization of industrial 
schools, that they should be put on exactly the same footing aa thi 
primary schools ; and that the state would thus insure all the ad- 
vantages of a complete primary education to the children, who 
would have their share in the benefit of obligatory instruction. Is 
short, they should be really schools, and not penitentiainr eatabU- 
ments. This would be the first part of their education. To pnmaE; 
education should be added industrial teaching. A child's edua- 
tion is not complete until he has been made fit to provide for hii- 
self, by learning a trade 'or business. The apprentice school Htm 
becomes the complement of the primary school. The city of Psa 
has recently instituted an apprentice school, and has Ihns begas 
to make practical, the idea that general instruction must be cgb- 
pleted by industrial teaching. Various establishments, similar is 
kind, exist already both in Paris, and in the departments, knowi 
under the name of professional schools. The industrial adioQi 
founded for a special object, would unite the two classes ol tk 
establishments, i. e., the primary and professional schools. 



5. INDUSTRIAL OR TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Prof. Ball, of the Shefiield Scientific School at Tale College, 
writes : Why is it that a majority of our apprentices are of foreigE 
parentage ? Why is it that American boys are growing too proud to 
'* learn a trade V' Is not the cause found in the fact that our whofe 
system of education has quite ignored an industrial life 7 The onlj 
legitimate result of our educational system will be the production 
of lawyers and doctors, or at least, clerks and school teachers. In 
consequence of this defect, children receive the impression ihiX 
education has no bearing upon mechanics ; that a trade is atHj 
manual drudgery. The result is, that our boys select the most 
effeminate employment in preference to manly mechanical wait. 
When our educational system furnishes our youth with some in- 
telligent prepai-ation for the prosecution of industrial labour, the 
trades will be filled by a more cultivated class of young men, a^ 
our boys will blush to be found selling pins and needles ; but they 
will not be ashamed to be seen using the hammer and chiaeL 

Prof. Ball is a strong advocate of the introduction of Drawing as 
a,branch of instruction in our public schools. This he thinka would 
serve as a basis for industrial training. 

The last annual report of the U. S. Bureau of Education shon 
that $9,957,494 were given for educational purposes in 1B72. In 
Connecticut, Trinity College received benefactions to the amount 
$65,000, Wesleyan University, $7,750, and Yale College, $196,284. 
In MsMachusetts, Amherst College received $82,100; Harvard 
University, $158,075 ; Mount Holyoke Seminary, $8,500 ; Tufts 
College, $86,000, and Williams College, $13,635. In New Yori^ 
Cornell University received $185,000 ; Ingham University, $8,500 ; 
Madison University, $80,0< ; St. Lawrence University, $15,960; 
Union College, $97,500 ; Yassar CoUege, $6,000, and Wells College 
for Women, $100,000. In New Jersey, the College of New Jenej 
received 1^6,000, and Rutgers College, $78,607. 

In the Eastern and Middle States, $1,767,800 were devoted to 
the construction of new College buildings, and $863,000 for the 
same purpose in the Western and Southern States. Twenty-seven 
Colleges during the same time added new departments, showing 
that the advance in intellectual equipment keeps pace with archi- 
tectural accommodations. The twenty-seven new departments em- 
brace law, medicine, joumaHsm, meteorology, telejs;raphy, chemistry, 
and theology. Twenty-six Colleges have added thirty-two new 
professorships. 

There are other indications of progress peculiar to the times. 
Thus, it appears that of the 4493 degrees conferred in course dur- 
ing the year 1873, embracing thirty -five different kinds, one hundred 
and ninety-one were conferred upon ladies, who are called, in dif- 
ferent institutions, " Mistresses,'^ " Maids" and *' Sisters" of Arta 
and ** Mistresses'* of English Literature. The West would seem 
to be ahead of the East in this particular line of educational prugreas, 
for we observe that Illinois has thirteen colleges in which women, 
have the same, or equal, facilities with men, Ohio has ten, and In- 
diana nine, while New York and Pennsylvania each has seven. 
The statistics indicate that the standard of college education, though 
differing exceedingly in various sections of the Union, is everywhere 
advancing in the amount of attainments acquired and the thorough- 
ness of study and discipline. The whole record, therefore, is highly 
encouraging to those who have at heart the true developement and 
success of this nation. 
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The effect of the large cast-iron stoYes with which ^ur school- 
rooms are heated must be exceedingly prejudicial to the health of 
teacher and pupil, especially when as is often the case, the metal is 
red hot. The earbonic acid and carbonic oxide gasses which then 
leak out rapidly through the pores of the iron, soon render the at- 
mosphere of the school -room absolutely deadly. A paper was re- 
cently read before the French Academy in which this subject was 
▼eiy forcibly treated. The author said that in a certain epidemic 
which raged in Savoy, those only were attacked who had cast-iron 
stoves then recently introduced. 

A Chinese School-room. — Hon. Wm. H. Seward says in his 
"Travels Round the World :" " We were particularly interested 
in the school-room (Canton), where the boys are educated ; the 
girls are not educated at all. With its arrangements of tables, 
desks, blackboard, books and slates, the apartment might be mis- 
taken for a school-room at home. AH the pupils read the lessons 
of every sort aloud, and all at once, and commit them to memory. 
The pedagogue differs but little, except in dress, from the school- 
master the world over. The master in this present school is an in- 
genious as well as a spirited man. The instrunieut of his discipline 
lay on his desk, and he did not hesitate to admit that he frequent- 
ly employs it, believing probably in Solomon's instruction, ** he that 
spareth the rod hateth the son. '' The Chinese boys have all the 
manner and modesty of well-bred children. One bright-eyed little 
lad of eight years, with great reverence, asked Mr. Seward's 
" honourable age." 

There are at present 400 students at Yassar College. 

Photography is to be taught in the Girl's High School in Boston. 

Ten Iowa counties have elected women school superintendents 
for the present year. 

The New Jersey Senate has passed a bill making women eligible 
to the office of school trustee. 

Union College has received notice of a new endowment of $100,- 
000, from a gentleman whose name is for the present withheld. 

The School Committee of Chelsea, Mass. , has ordered that no 
teacher shall inflict punishment upon a pupil until after consulting 
with the sub-committee for his school. 

In Scotland, one youog man in every thousand of the population 
goes to College ; in Germany one to every 2,600 ; in England, one 
to every 5,800. 

The nomination of several ladies for membership on the Boston 
School Committee has been received if not with enthusiam, yet with 
a great deal of favour. 

A Japanese paper says that three hundred and eighty-two Japan- 
ese students are studying in Europe, America and China — of these 
five are women. • 

Austria has 59 well trained normal schools, with 581 teachers 
and 3.500 pupils ; Prussia, 62, with 3,614 pupils ; Saxony, 18 finely- 
trained normal schools ; Belgium, 30 ; Wurtemburg, 10 ; and Ba- 
varia, 10. 



The importance of Normal Schools is alluded to, and the necessity 
for them is insisted upon ; for, as has been well said, ** in proportion 
to the ability of the master is the usefulness of the school. The 
necessity of a School of Science applied to the arts, such as exists in 
connection with McGill (College, and such as the Hon. Mr. Chau veau 
endeavoured to establish for the French population, is pointed out, 
and it is announced that such a school will soon be established. It 
is confessed that hitherto Lower Canada has not sufficiently occupied 
itself with practical and industrial schools for the mechanical en- 
gineer. He saw the small number of young men who are desirous of 
studying engineering, &c. ; though it, and kindred professions re- 
quiring practical preliminary knowledge, hold out the most promis- 
ing, and even brilliant future, in proportion us the different 
branches are multiplied, and require competent men to earry them 
on. 



IV. ^&vm 9n <£(tnration in (Dntaria. 
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6. EDUCATION IN QUEBEC. 



The Minister of Public Instruction, for the Province of Quebec 
in his report for the year 1872, and part of the year 1873, states that 
the number of schools, and the number of pupils attending them 
continue to increase, and progress is shown in the efficiency of the 
instruction imparted therein. He complains, however, that the chil- 
dren do not attend school for such a sufficient length of time, biit 
leave it for labour, at the very time when their developed intelli- 
gences would enable them to study with profit. To remedy this, he 
thinks some means should be devised of compelling children to at- 
tend school for a longer time, — they should at least be sent there for 
several winters, during which season their services are not indispens- 
able. He also thinks it desirable that the school corporations should 
establish night schools, in the rural centres, which, from the com- 
parative density of the population, would probably be well attended. 
be urges the necessity for founding public libraries, for the use of 
each municipality. These libraries should consist of good works on 
agriculture, horticulture, abridged histories, ancient and modem, 
travels, treatises on arts and manufactures, &c. , and he intends to 
ask from the Legislative Assembly a grant to aid in the formation 
of such libraries. He recommends that here, as in Ontario, should 
be established a depository of school books, &c. , which might be cir- 
culated at reduced rates. He reiterates the statement cf the slow 
progress made especially in the country schools attributing it to the 
irregularity in the attendance of the children, which is itself partly 
d\ie to our rigorous climate, and also frequently results from the fact 
of the necessity in which their parents are often placed of keeping 
their children at home to aid them in their labours at certain seasons. 



1. PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS' SALARIES. 

The programme of examination under the New School Act ia 
doing its work, cleaning the ranks and shutting the doors of the pro- 
fession against those who have not beennor would not be a benefit to 
it intellectually, but who only have been and would be a financial 
clog and a barrier against the raising of the efficient teacher's salary. 
And now as the amount of teachors is not likely to exceed the de- 
mand for some time to come, it remains for the teachers to bo 
united in asking for and insisting on getting something like fair 
play. It may be asked what is a fair salary for a public school 
teacher ? In answer to this we should say, it shoula be at least 
from forty to sixty per cent above their present rates ; but it ia 
clear that if the advance be not firmly and unitedly asked for there 
will be very few of our school trustees to make the advance what 
it should be. I have no doubt but there are some who would make 
the advance voluntarily, but they are scarce in the country; on the 
contrary many of them think they have done their duty if they 
have succeeded in getting an application from the cheapest teacher 
in the Province, and then banter him down and engage him for 
twenty or thirty dollars less than his already very small figure. It is 
not the teachers alone who suffer by such men being in office, but the 
children, parents, society at large, and even themselves share the 
bad effects of their mistaken economy, 'f'heir motto is not to ad- 
vance the interest of their school, but to be foremost in raising 
the hue and cry ** Keep down taxation !" They might add to their 
illustrious motto ** Keep all you can from the teachers, they have 
no friends !" Such men as this, backed up by others of the same 
stamp, with plenty of material to back up, have whittled the 
teachers' salaries down to such insignificance, but these gentlemen 
need not longer have the whole making of the bargain. Those 
teachers whose abilities have been sufficient to keep them on the 
upper side of the examiners' sieve, have more chance of an advance 
on their salaries than the most sanguine could have dreamed of a 
few years ago. 

If the people were not able to pay the teachers a good fair salary 
I would not advocate it ; but when our farmers are putting their 
3600 or $1,200 a vear in the bank and still grumble about their 
•* enormous taxes'' while the teacher only gets enough to buy him 
potatoes and salt, I can't help calling the teachers' attention to 
the fact that it is high time, that they should stand by each other, 
and be more determined in demanding fair remuneration for their 
services. — Fair Play : Waterloo Chronicle. 



2. MUSIC IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Giving all due credit to the United Board for the judicious man- 
ner in which they have managed the educational affairs of the city, 
and for the generous sacrifices of time and labour they have made 
to promote the general interests, the end of the year must be con- 
sidered a very proper time in which to make a suggestion, or to en- 
quire if all has been done that can be done in the way of improving 
those useful institution» over which they preside with so much wis- 
dom and prudence. The efforts that are being made to provide 
proper accommodation for the hundreds of children that seek admis- 
sion every year into the public schools are deserving of praise. This 
is a work in which the board of Trustees may count with certainty 
upon receiving the sympathy and support of their fellow-citizens. 
We are happy to note the many signs of wealth, taste and progress 
that meet the eye at every turn as one walks about the city, and 
the public improvements that are being made un<ler the direction of 
the Board of Aldermen, but in no direction might improvements bo 
projected more conducive to the public health, morals, taste and 
intellectual progress than in that of the style of our school architect- 
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ure. In the neigkbouring Republic, the beauty and oonvenience of 
their school edifices are among the first features that catch the eye 
of the stranger or yisitor. Even in places of leas note than the City 
of London, we will find the school buildings erected for the free 
education of the children of all classes, among the best and most 
beautiful of their public edifices. The sites are selected with great 
care ; the design, in most cases, is an evidence of architectural taste 
and the public spirit of the people, while upon the furnishing and 
internal arrangements nothing has been spared that may conduce to 
the comfort and conyenience of the pupila, cultivate their taste, and 
promote their progress. We are not yet in a condition to compete 
with the people of the United States in these matters, but the Board 
of Trustees might very properly ask themselves : '* Has our plan of 
dealing with school buildings in the past been based upon princi- 
ples of sound economy ? Will our fellow citizens, when a few years 
more have passed away, pronounce a favourable verdict upon this 
style of school architecture, and declare them well adapted to the 
business for which they were designed ? Will they approve of that 
extreme economy in the erection of buildings, the use of which is 
never likely to be dispensed with ? Would it not have been more 
strictly economic in the erection and designing of these buildings 
to have had an eye to the prospective wants of the city as well as to 
the keeping down the school tax at the present 1 " Looking at what 
is being done in other parts of Ontario, we are forced to the con- 
dufiion that the Board of Trustees, in the erection of public build- 
iiigs of this kind, have permitted a spirit of too rigorous economy to 
dictate their course in the past ; and, therefore, we hope to see in 
the future a style of school archilecture adopted more in accordance 
with the taste of the age and with the other public buildings of the 
city. We feel convinced the people will approve of a superior style 
in the erection of these houses, and also, that the same praiseworthy 
efforts, that are now being made to meet the wants of the city, in the 
matter of class-rooms, should be continued until all the appliances 
necessary for the children's improvement and the preservation of 
their health have been secured. 

But we had intended to draw the attention of the Trustees to 
what seems a great want in our system of teaching the youth of the 
city. We believe we are correct in saying, that there is no organ- 
ized system by which the pupils ma^ be made acquainted with even 
the simplest elements of vocal music. We admit that to introduce 
this branch and have it treated in such a way as to make it produc- 
tive of good, would cost something, and entail trouble. But the 
question is simply — would the advantages be at all commensurate 
with the additional outlay ? Would such a course draw out and 
assist in cultivating a faculty of the mind necessary to its harmo- 
nious development ? If the opinion of the most distinguished edu- 
cationists in every part of the world be worth anything, then this 
branch ought never to be omitted from a well considered system of 
education. Every skilful teacher bears witness to the softening and 
humanizing effects of music upon the minds of his pupils, and the 
power it has in cultivating the gentler feelings of our nature, and in 
soothing the fiercer and more rugged dispositionB. It also forms a 
delightful relaxation to the students, when their minds become wear- 
ied and their powers exhausted by severe and arduous studies. In 
the junior classes too, when the children get restless through the 
continued restraints of the class-room, a cheerful song, sung by all 
together, acts as a species of safety-valve, and they can be brought 
to resume their work and give their attention again to their teacher 
with renewed energy and even pleasure. The teacher who knows 
how to avail himself of this element of control will succeed in the 
management of a class without so often having recourse to the 
harsher methods of discipline employed in the government of the 
ordinary classes of pupils. 

We must admit, that more attention has been paid to teaching as 
a profession, in several of the countries <^t Europe, than has yet been 
given to it in Canada. In these 8tates, such as Switzerland, dif- 
ferent German States, France and others, where teaching has been 
treated as a science, and elevated to the dignity of a profession, mu- 
sic, especially the art of singing, receives and has received special 
attention. In these schools it is never looked upon as a supernu- 
merary, but as an essential and important part of the course, and 
scarcely a single teacher is to be found who is not competent to lead 
and instruct his classes in this branch. We hope to see the same 
plan pursued, and the same views entertained in Ontario, and in 
the mean time, that the Board will at least adopt such steps as may 
enable the pupils in all our city schools to obtam instruction in the 
elementary principles of vocal music — London Free Press. 



3. COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN LINCOLN. 

The County Council have adopted a memorial to the Legislature 
calling the attention of the Assembly to the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing the provision for compelling children to attend school, it was 



to a great extent inoperative, and asking that body to devise aome 
meansof remedying the difficulty. The portion of the memorial 
which referred to High Schools advised that the High School Uw 
should be so altered that no school which had an average attendance 
of less than thirty should have an assistant teadier. 



V. C$«rtwirofBdttt«. 
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1. RESIDENT ver«w RATEPAYER. 

To ike Editor of the Journal of Education. 

SiK, — I ask a place in your columns for a few words in advoc«7 
of a change in the wording of a portion of the School-law, which 
forms the subject of a petition extensively signed in this part of the 
County of Carleton, the substitution of the word " resident " for 
* * ratepayer " in describing those whose children are entitled to at- 
tend the school in each section. 

As at present worded the law admits of families not properly be- 
longing to a section, forcing their children in an already over crowd- 
ed school, by a legal fiction which may enable the parents to appear 
as " ratepayers" in a section where they have no real place. Thii 
is felt as a grievance, and tends to impair the well being of the 
schools. The use of the term " ratepayer resident in the school- 
section " would obviate this inconvenience, and I earnestly hope 
that in order to avoid misunderstanding such alteration may be 

made. 

I am Sir, 

Yours respectively, 
Charles Pelham Mulvabt, M.A.y 
Member of Board of Examitiers for County GarUtotL 

Huntly, January 29th, 1874. 



2. PRAYER IN SCHOOL. 

To the Editor of the Journal of Educcttion. 

Sir. — The universal desire of men to be considered good ; that 
prayer is a sign of goodness ; the difficulty of proving the contrary, 
togetiier with the ** recommend," possibly contribute to 'mdM 
some men to depart so far from the plain advice to pray in theas 
shut closets. I would have a far higher opinion of my neighbour*! 
goodness, if I accidentally stumbled on him at his prayers in his 
own room, than if I went, after a four weeks' announcement in the 
public papers, to hear him *' lead off" at the dedication of a ca- 
thedral. On my own part, I heartily thank the Council of Public 
Instruction for its thoughtfulness in merely recommendir^g the rite. 
Had it made prayer compulsory, I must have chosen resignation or 
hypocrisy. The **recomn>end," while it greatly encourages those 
teachers prayerfully inclined, leaves free those who are more scra- 
pulous about business prayers. As our necessitties and emotioM 
are not only unlike, but do not recur precisely at nine in the moni' 
ing and four in the afternoon, we cannot conscientiously pray at 
these times. As words are supposed to represent thoughts and 
emotions, if these are wanting, prayer is formal, false and hypocri- 
tical. To tell a man what to say, and when to say that what to God, 
needs only to be mentioned to become ridiculous. 

Even our Lord's Prayer cannot, in my opinion, be used at all 
times and by all persons : — ** After this manner pray ye,** shows 
that it can be varied to suit conditions. ''Give us each day our 
daily bread " would be absurd after we had just got it ; it is a morn- 
ing prayer. If we pray for the bread of to-morrow," then we are 
" taking heed *' for the things of to-morrow, against which we are 
cautioned. ** Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those that 
trespass against us," if we still retain aught against others, ire 
are asking God to retain our sin. I have not used tJiis form of 
prayer in many years, because I still had something against some- 
body. 

JOHK iRELAim, 

Teacher, 
6, in Pilkington. 



'^ <./ , 'V-^ 
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1 . SCHOOL-ROOM ERRORS. 

It is easier to find faults than to mend them. The merest rustic 
may pick a flaw in the laws of Solon or Justinian, and a person lay- 
ing no claim to saintship may easily show up foibles and frailties in 
the lives of David and Solomon ; and it shall be my roU, on the 
present occasion, to portray, as best I may, some of the errors ob- 
served in the school-room. The illustrations have been drawn, is 
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the main, from my own observation. They may be less racy than 
carefully selected anecdotes, but they possess, at least, the elements 
of truth and reality, and serve my turn. 

First then : Mow many teachers iristruci their fmpUs in the practice 
of deception f The little mouse who lives in the wall behind the 
teacher's desk not unfrequently hears talk of this kind, just after 
the opening exercises : *' Children, I expect we will have visitors 
to-day ; perhaps some members of the School Board will be here, 
and we must try and make a good impression, if possible. Tou 
may recite the same lessons to-d&y that we had on yesterday, ex- 
cept in reading ; we will read the piece that we drilled on last week. 
And I shall expect you to have on your good behaviour. If you 
can't walk straight for one day I'll see about it." Such lessons as 
this will be remembered and profited by through life. The dullest 
child at acquiring " book knowledge*' will not fail to prove an ex- 
pert under such tuition. 

At the yearly examination of « graded school in Pennsylvania, a 
class in geography was called. A box was passed, containing slips 
of paper on which were written the names of the different States of 
the Union. The teacher explicitly announced that '' if anyone in 
the audience doubted her veracity, they were at liberty to come 
forward, examine the papers and see thst all was right." Each 
child was to draw from the box, and discuss whatever State he 
chanced to get. The class came off in triumph, not one failing to 
describe in detail his State. A lady visitor asked her son, as they 

went home, if Miss P had been as particular with all their 

studies as she had been with geography. Then came the sequel. 
'^ Mother," said he, " don't you say anything about it, for we all 
promised never to tell ; but, you see, she gave each of us his State 
two weeks ago, and we've been practising (m them every day since; 
so no matter what State we drew out of the box, every fellow was 
to go on just as if he had drawn the one he had been practising on." 
The soul of each child in that class had received a stain which his 
teacher will recognize in eternity. 

Too much time ii spent in preparing for special occasions. Earnest 
teachers must feel a degree of anxiety concerning the standing of 
their classes, and while they desire to conduct a genuine examina- 
tion, may overdo the matter by way of preparing for it. Children, 
like older people, never do anything weU unless they do it naturally ; 
and my observation is that special preparation for ^an occasion 
usually has the same effect on the appearance of a school that a 
borrowed costume has on the appearance of a person. Young 
ladies desiring photographs often place a higher estimate upon the 
picture than upon the likenesSy and accordingly dress in an unnatural, 
not to say fantastic, style ; and the effect, if not hideous, %» ludi- 
crous. 

When daguerrotyping, was quite new among us, a quaint lady 
went to get her likeness taken. The artist seated her in the candi- 
date's chair in a very uneasy position, then extending her fingers 
with his own, he placed her hands horizontally across her chest, 
one directly above the other, drew back her chin, stroked each re- 
bellious hair into right file, then stepping behind her, said : ' * Now, 
Miss, try to look j^ist as natibral as you can.". This is just what 
teachers often do with their schools when they are anxious that they 
should make a good appearance. 

Many teasers fail to take sujficient interest in their pupils indi- 
vidually. Intermingled with total depravity are many amiable 
traits, many outcroppings of a kindlier and better nature. It is in 
these that we must sow the good seed, and they will not refuse to 

S'eld fruit to the waiting hand. It is not dangerous to love children, 
uman nature is pretty general, and we love those who love us. 
How quickly do we yield our own desires, and our own wills even, 
to those to whom we are united by the golden chain. I regard the 
sycophant with feelings of supreme contempt, but I feel that it is 
not beneath the dignity of the teacher to court the love of his pupils. 
'^ God so loved the world that He gave His Son," &c. Loved the 
world ! Loved those who constantly rebel while they feed upon 
His bounty. He is not afraid tliat His love will weaken His 
authority. He clothes the fields with flowers, illumines the mid- 
night with the starry host, ladens the zephyr with rarest music, and 
showers His blessings all around us, to draw our hearts to Him 
before He lays the rod upon us. And we, learning from the open 
book of Nature, by our smiles and recognitions, by words of sympa- 
thy and words of cheer, may win over Uie hearts of those entrusted 
to us. *' There is something in loving children, in caring for them 
and in guiding them, that bestows upon the soul the most enrich- 
ing of its experiences." 

Teachers should cultivate a fine senn of j^utice. The strictest in- 
tegrity should pervade all their intercourse with their pupils. This 
is no less imperative in administering discipline than in granting 
privileges and awarding honours. *' A false balance is an abomina- 
tion to the Lord, but a just weight is his delight." This is no 
less true in the moral than the physical world. Teachers mould 



character ; and while all our boys may not be future Presidents or 
Legrislators, many of them certainly will be future Jurors, and will 
be called upon to decide between man and man. . Children when 
very young have a fine discrimination between right and wrong 
and it behooves us to be exact with them, more exact with our- 
selves, and <o expect God to be more exact still. — Mrs. W. L . Parh- 
insoi\, in Kai%sas Edtuiatiofial Journal. 



Rev. Cras. Brooks, father of the State Normal Schools in 
America, was asked by a teacher this question : 
*' What shall I teach my pupils ?" 
He answered — Teach them very thoroughly these five things : 

1 . To live religiously. 

2. To think comprehensively. 

3. To reckon mathematically. 
4.' To converse fluently ; and 
5. To write grammatically. 

If you successfully teach them these five things, you will nobly 
have done your duty to your pupils, to their parents, to your 
country, and to yourself. 



Bad Spbllinq . — In a recent number of the Indiana SchoolJoumal, 
the editor, says that, while attending the State Institute at Vin- 
cennes, Ind. , he offered a premium to any member who would spell 
correctly ninety-five per cent of the following words : " Emanate, 
surcingle, siphon, conferrable, repellent, transcendent, ellipses, resur- 
rection, resistible, salable, incorrigible, refutable, indispensable, 
discernible, chargeable, ostentatious, caterpillar, tranquillity, ad- 
missible, tenet. " The test was made, and singular to relate, out 
of the eighty-nine teachers present, but one was able to perform 
the feat. Thirty-nine misspelled more than half of the words, and 
one missed all of them. 



LET OUR CHILDREN LOOK AT NATURE. 

It is desirable that our schools shall give our children eyes, to see 
everywhere the million beauties and utilities with which the Creator 
has surrounded us, ears to hear, and souls to enjoy the harmonies 
that nature's great orchestra is ever playing, ability to utilize the 
forces of nature enfolded in which wu live, to make the earth bloom 
with exquisite flowers, and opulent with rich harvests— in fine, it is 
desirable that our schools shall make a race of men and women, 
quicker of eye, stronger in mental grasp, and more unflinching in 
moral purpose than have been any whicn have preceded us. Or are 
we the ultimatum ? Did our parents give us the measure of our 
duty to our children in what they did for us 1 



KiNDEROARTSN EDUCATION . — A friend of Eondergarten educa- 
tion thus defines its purpose : 

It is to develop the child and all its faculties, while checking all 
propensities to evil, in a natural manner : '^ New Education" may 
be regarded as analogous to the treatment of plants by the gardener's 
art 

It is to associate children with children, in a pure atmosphere, 
amid pleasant surroundings, and under special guidance. 

It is to afford children all rational enjoyment proper for them, to 
supply them with toys and games, to sing with them, to play with 
them — the toys, games, songs and plays being all covert instru- 
ments of instruction. 

It is to promote children's healthful activity ; later to awaken 
their imagination gradually to the influence of the beautiful, the 
true and the good ; to encourage their imitative capacity ; to watch 
the development of their reason ; and to give those properties 
free exercise and a right direction ; in other words, to develop 
children from within, outwards. 

It is to prevent any undue strain on children's powers mental or 
physical — to teach by means of object lesscms involved in plays 
rather than by books. 

It is to induce a well-balanced mind, to discern and bring out 
gently but surely, any latent aptitude for intellectual acquirements 
or manual skill. 

It is to ai>ply the maternal instinct intelligently, to make the 
conscientious mother in easy circumstances her child's true educa- 
tor during its tenderest years. 

It LB to relieve parents of nan-ow means partially of the charge of 
their very young children for part of the day, and during that time 
to train them properly. 

It is finally to prepare children for school, to fit them for learn- 
ing more readily, to sow the first seeds that are to yield adults of a 
sound mind in a sound body — good citizens and true Christians. 
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SiMCOi. — Meteors reported by other persons, bat not seen by observer. 
Snow, 11th, 15th, 18th, 2l8t, 27th. Rain, 2nd, 8th. Winter set in 14th 
month very cold. Sky murky. 

HAiaLTON.— Snow, Ist, 2nd, 11th, 12th, 2l8t, 23rd~27th. Run, 2nd, 
8th, 23rd. • 

Windsor. — Meteors : one in E. towards N., 3rd ; one in S. W. towards 
H., 12th ; three between Auriga and Ursa Major, 13th. Lunar halo, 2^th. 
Snow, 11th, 19th, 23rd, 25th, 26th. Rain, 2nd, 8th, 18th, 23rd. 
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EXAMINATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS FOR 
FIRST OI^SS CERTIFICATES, DECEMBER, 1873. 

(Solution of questions vn Natural Philosophy ^ Algebra and Geometry) 

Natural Philosophy. 

1. Let S be the sp. gr. of the liquid, and s of the body. Then, 
since the weight of a cubic foot of water is 1,000 oz., the weight of 
a cub. ft. of the liquid is 1,000 S ounces, and the weight of a cubic 
ft. of the body is 1,000 s ounces. Let Y be the volume of the body 
in cub. feet ; andp the number of cub. ft. immersed, before any pres- 
sure is applied. Then, by the conditions of the question, we have 

1000Sp= 1000s V, 
and, lOOOS (V-p)=1000»V+m. 

.-. 1000 SV- 1000 V(2«)+m 
.-. 1000V(8-2»)=m. 

But, by the question, S-2s=y^^ . 

.'. V=m. 

[This question, in which there is no difficulty, was solved by none 
of the candidates. G. P. T.] 

2. It is not necessary to answer the first two parts of this question, 
(a) and (6). With respect to the third part (c), we have 8= J/ . \ /is 
16, and consequently one half of g. 

3. Resolve the forces in the directions of AE and of a line at right 
angles to AE. We may take the side of the parallelogram ABCD 
as unity, in which case AEa^. The resolved parts in the direction 
of AE are, 

3 12; 

and the sum of these is ^(1 - \/3). The resolved parts in the direc- 
tion at light angles to AE are, 

JS, 0, -J- JS 
2 4 

The sum of these is - i (1 - V3). It thus appears that the given 
forces are equivalent to two, which are of the same absolute magni- 
tude, one acting in the direction of AC, and the other in a direction 
at right angles to AC. The resultant of these must necessarily be 
in the direction of the diagonal of a square described on AC. 

4. Let T be the tension of the string, R the reaction at C, and W 
the weight of the rod. Also let the normal to the plane at meet 
AB in F ; and let G be the middle point of AC. In order that there 
may be equilibrium, the directions of the three forces acting on the 
rod must pass through the same point. Therefore FG is at right 
angles to AC. Therefore (4 I. EJ AF=FC. But the resolved 
parts, in a horizontal direction, if T and R must counterbalance one 
another. That is. 

But AG-=GC, and AF==FC .-. T=R. 

5. Let C be the centre of gravity of the two particles. Then 

n _AC_^ Suppose that, in a time t, the one particle has moved 

m BO 

from A to D, and the other from B to E. Then, 

. ^^ ^/*' .^^ inj* - ♦^^^ 

^^ 2 (m+n) > 



and BE = 



. Therefore 



2(m+n) 
AD^ n^AC^ AC-AD _DC 
BE m BU BC-BE EC* 

This oondosion, that P^--!^ , means that the centre of gravity 

EC m 
of the two particles has not altered its position. 

6. The portions of the rope, BC and CD, weighing 4 lbs. and 3 
lbs. respectively, may be supposed to be collected at the middle points 
of BC and CD. But, by the law of the inclined plane, a weight of 
4 lbs. on BC exactly balances a weight of 3 lbs. on CD. Therefore, 
since the portion of the rope DE weighs 1 lb. more than the portion 
BA, a weight of 1 lb. must be attached to A in order that equilibri- 
um may subsist. 



7. Since the inclinations of the planes AB and BC are equal, P, 
which weighs 32 lbs., will counteract 32 lbs. of the weight of W, 
leaving only 8 lbs. as the weight by which motion is produced. But 
the weight to be moved is 9 times as much as this ; because 40 lbs. 
are moved along BC, and 32 lbs. along AB, which (since the incli- 
nations of AB and BC are equal) is the same thing as 72 lbs. along 
BC. Hence the acceleration will only be one-ninth part of what it 
would be in the case of a body falling down BC by its own weight. 
Therefore (if /be the acceleration of W descending down BC and 
dragging P up AB), 



. 1 ?P 
•^= 9 ^BC 



32 



9 '^le 



= 2 



Put/=2, and e=l, in the formula. 

and we get «=1. 



Algebra. 

1. Let the rates at which the clocks A, B and C, go, be in the pro- 
portion of ac2, X, and 1. Then, when C indicates midnight, B has 
gone 123C hours, and A has gone 12«« hours. Therefore, by tJie 
question, 

12x60 (xa-x) = 2xixr 



«. — 861 



Now A's rate exceeds B's (which is the true rate) in the proportion 
of X to 1, that is, in the proportion of 3610 to 3600. Hence in 3600 
seconds, or one hour, true time, A gains 10 seconds. The loss of C 
(in the last line of the question, by an obvious misprint, B is writ- 
ten for 0) is in like manjier found to be 9f ^. 

2 [Mr. Jeffers was the only candidate who solved this question 
correctly. Tho following solution will, perhaps, be more easily ap- 
prehended than that given by Mr. Jeffers. — G. P. Y.] 

Let x:=the number of leaps by which the hare is ahead of the grey- 
hound. 

5 2i/=the length of each of the hare's leaps. 
3y= - ----- greyhound s leaps. • 



I 



12 

— = number of hare's leaps per second. 

m 
_?_ —.number of greyhound's leaps per second. 



m 



2xy=original distance betlreen gr. and h. 
From these data, it is obvious, that, in one second, the greyhound 

gainst on the hare. Therefore it takes ^^ seconds to gain xy, 

m 3 

or to reduce its distance from the hare to one-half what it was 
originally. 

But, at this point, when the distance of gr. from h. is only xy, 
the gr. increases its number of leaps per second to On+m . 

mn There- 

fore, in the remaining part of the course, its gain on the 

hare per second is—^-^ — IT—i.. Hence, it gains xy, or catches the 



nvn 



hare, in 



xvnn 



3 (w+n) 
mx 



seconds. This (by the question) is less by t 



seconds than , the number of seconds in which, at its original 

speed, it would have gained xy on the hare. That is, 

mx mnx 



3 3(m4-H) 

St(m+n) 
a 



X: 



m' 



3. The first part of this question is too easy to need to be solved 
here. It was solved by most of the candidates ; none of them were 
right in the second part. When a is zero, the theorem does not hold 
good. For instance, the equations 

(m+n) pq=p+qy 
(p+q) win=m-|-w, 
would, if a were zero, be satisfied by the values, p=l, g= — 1 ; for, 
when a=0, m-)-n=0 ; so that the expressions on both sides of each 
of the equations would vanish. And yet 1 and — 1 are not roots of 
the equation, 

3x2 -f 2=0. 
How comes it to pass that the theorem fails in this particular case ; 
I leave this question fur the consideration of students. A candidate 
for a First Class Certificate ought certainly to be able to explain. 
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4. Very eaay book-work. 

6. Too easy to require solutiou here. Proceed, in the ordinary 
method, by substituting t«5 f or y ; or, as was elegantly done by some 

of the candidates, add X. to both sides of the second equation ; or, 

• 4 
still more elegantly, as was done by some of the candidates, factor 
the expression on the left hand side of the second equation. An^d 

^ a2,(6-c)a (6+c)g -a» 

26c 26c 

^ (a - 6+c) (o+6 - c) ( 6+c - a) (6+c+a) 

462c« 
. •. 6»c« (1 - y *)=4jr (a; - a) (x - 6) (x - c). 

7. Too easy to need solution. 

8. FThe only candidates by whom this question was correctly 
solyea were Miaa Catharine Grant and Mr. Jeffers. The following 
is Miss Grant's solutiou. The assumption of x^ to represent the 
rate of the train leaving Hamilton is judicious. G. P. i.] 

Let x'=rate of first train between Hamilton and Oakville. 
Then i5^= - - - Oakville and P. Credit. 



IX. LIST OF CERTIFICATES 

Awarded by the Council of Public Instruction, and by the County 
and City Boards of Examiners at the December Examinations, 1873. 

1. By the Council of Public hidruction, 

Malb. 

First GUiM, 

B, 

County, Ac. 

*Canon, Joseph S Simcoe. I *Parlow, Edwin D Ottawa. 

|*Duncan, William A^.... Ottawa. I 

2. By the County cmd City Boards of Examiners. 

Malb. 

Second Class, 

A. 

County, &c. 



Also 



15 
49x2 



60 



•■= distance from H. to Oakyille. 



16x« ..21 28x2 



16 

Also 



^60= 



75 



= distance from O. to P. Credit. 



(14x\a^ 
lb) 



=rate of second train from T. to P. Credit. 



49x« 28x« 



60 



75 



20| 



-— = time going from P. C. to Ham.ssia^. 

[a mistake for iJi G.P.Y.] 
7x«=160 



^Armstrong, Geo. H. Middlesex. 

*Barr, Robert Kent. 

♦Clark, H arvey Ontario. 

Corbett, Lewis C Middlesex. 

Cornell, Daniel Lambton. 

♦Jones, Edgar York. 

Johnson, Hugh D... Wellington. 

♦Lehman, WUliam York. 

Lee, Archibald Ottawa. 

Linton, Adam R Durham. 

Mundell, James M Perth. 

♦Murray, Robert York. 

McFarlane, David... Wellington. 
McGum, Joseph S.... Hastings. 



McLeay, Donald Wellington. 

Owler, William Haldimand. 

Pratt, Francis Carleton. 

Pyne, Albert R. York. 

Rittenhouse, Wm. F Lincoln. 

Robinson, Templeton O PeeL 

♦Rowat, Isaac S Simooe: 

Sharp, James A Hantilton. 

Sheldon, George W Kent. 

♦Shepherd, Richard... Lambton. 

Squier, Isaac C Haatinga. 

Stephen, Alexander Grey. 

Tilley, Wni....Lennox& Adding- 

ton. 
Woodbume, Thos.... Middlesex. 
♦ I^omud School StudefUs, 



B. 



7x 



8 



120 



.7^ 
60 



x» = 



( 



p. C. to Toronto. 



49x« 28xg 



) 



160 

T • 



=Sub. U® for x2 = 14 = distance from 



[This is awkwardly put, but, apart from the form of the expression' 
is correct. G. P. i. J 

14-+-/^ -^^*=14-^'g»= Ihr. time from T. to P. Credit. 
Vl5^ ' 

But train arrived at P. Credit 4.46 . '. it left Toronto at 4 o'clock, 

P.M. 

[The following are the solutions of the three deductions in the 

Euclid paper. G. P. Y .] 

6. 2AB. BF=BD2+BA2-ADa. 
2CB. BE=BD»+BC«-CD». 
.-. 2 (AB. BF+CB. BE)=2BD». 
.-. (AB. BF+CB. BE)=BD«. 

7. Because GADF is a quadrilateral figure described in a circle, 
the rectangle GB. BA is equal to the rect. FB. BD. In like man- 
ner because FDEC is a quad, inscribed in a circle, FB. BD=CB. 
BE .-. GB. BA=CB. BE. But BE=BA .'. GB.=BC. 

8. If X be the perpendicular let fall from C on the straight 'io 
drawn through A parallel to BD, x is the sum of the perpendiculars 
let fall from C and A respectively on BD. Therefore 

tri. ABC=tri. CBD+tri. ABD^^xxBD. 
In like manner, if y be the perp. let fall from C on the straight 
ine drawn through B parallel to AE, 

tri. ABC=iyxBD. 
.-. xXBD=i/XBD, and x y. 



Allen, David S Wellington. 

Bingeman, Joseph .... Waterloo. 

Blade, James C Elgin. 

♦Blackman, Theodore W. Haldi- 

mand. 

♦Brown, William G Ontario. 

Clark, John W Oxford. 

Coleman, Harvey K Leeds & 

Grenville. 

Cornell, Warner Lambton. 

♦Crawford, Peter Kent. 

Davis, James W Lanark. 

Davidson, Wm Wentworth. 

♦Dean, James H Norfolk. 

♦Dorland, Solomon M. . . Prince 

Edward. 
Dunsmore, Thomas. ..Lambton. 
Eyre, Holmes Leeds & Gren- 
ville. 
♦Fletcher, Wm. M.. Wentworth. 

French, Wm. J Ottawa. 

Godfrey, Thomas Perth. 

Greig, John ....Bruce. 

James, Moses A Durham. 

Jamieson Wm Wellington. 

Johnson, Fred. W.... Prince Ed- 
ward. 



Sir — In the January number of the Journcd, one of your citi^s- 
pondents, Mr. Sullivan, referring to the 10th problem in thi- First 
Class Algebra paper (July, 1873), describes it as a ** well-ki.owii 
problem." The Examiner, by whom the paper was prepared, was 
under the impression that the problem was new. Will your cor- 
respondent be kind enough to state, through the columns of the 
Journal, where it has previously appeared ? 

Examiner. 



Kaufman, Jacob Waterloo. 

Marshall, James Hamilton. 

♦Miller, Thomas Huron . 

McDonald, Konald. . . Lambton. 

♦Mcllmoyle, John D York. 

Mclnty re, Alexander. . . Victoha. 

♦McKellar, James Elgin. 

McKen zie, William Perth. 

McLaren, Peter Wellington. 

♦McRae, Alexander York. 

O'Donnell, Patrick J....LeedB & 

Grenville. 

Quin, Andrew Grey. 

Robertson, David Peterbor^ 

ough. 

Robertson, Duncan Ottawai. 

♦Sinclair, Samuel B Elgin. 

Smith, Daniel F Perth. 

Snell, Joseph Huron. 

Staples, J oseph Durham. 

Stewart, George Huron. 

Stott, William Durham. 

Sutherland Alex. F ._ . . . .Dundas. 

Telfer John Lambton. 

Woodworth, Sandford C. Elgin. 
♦ Nortnal School Students. 



Female. 
A. 

♦Belfry, Frances York. 

♦Carter, Emma London. 

♦Corner, Mary M. L. J York. 

B. 

Barbour, Agnes E Perth. 

♦Buckle, Hattie London. 

Cameron, Catherine. . .Glengarry. 

Coulton, Martha Hamilton. 

♦Cooper, Maffgie VVelland. 

♦Davidson, Victoria York. 

De Witt, Maggie Lincoln. 

♦Eyres, Sarah J Durham. 

♦Hagarty, Sara York. 

Harvey, L Hamilton. 

♦Hughes, Caroline Du rham . 

Kennedy, .1 essie Hamilton . 

Kirkup, Annie F Leeds & 

Grenville. 



♦Kahler, Louisa £ York. 

Weathenton, Mary . . Middlesex. 



♦Lemon, Elizabeth Welland. 

♦Mills, Mary Ann York. 

♦Mitchell, Rachel Leeds & 

Grenville. 

♦McCreight, Elizabeth York. 

♦Mclntyre, Agnes York. 

♦Patterson, Lizzie C. ...Lincoln. 

♦Pearson, Elizabeth A York. 

Reid, Catherine Wellington. 

Smith, Louisa Carleton. 

♦Stevenson, Eliza J Simcoe. 

♦Vanderburgh, Alice.. Welland. 
♦ Normal School Students. 
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X. NUMBER OF CERTIFICATES 

Awarded by the CooDcil of Public Instruction, and by the County and City Boards of Examiners, 

at the December Examinations, 1873. 





Number who 
applied for 


Total. 


WhoBeoeived. 




COUNTIES AND CITIES. 


4 


1 




Ist 
Class. 


2nd Class. 


3rd Class. 


Total. 




Male. 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 
2 
2 

4 

1 
1 
2 
6 
1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
4 
3 
1 
3 
4 
3 
6 

2 

3 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 




* Glengarry 




20 
13 
26 

19 1 
32 
46 
30 
33 
25 
16 
21 
53 
34 
25 
35 
58 
36 
58 
27 
57 
19 
19 
19 
23 
6 
22 
18 
33 
23 
68 
69 
47 
62 


21 
13 
32 
19 
34 
52 
31 
33 
25 
17 
28 
56 
34 
32 
40 
61 
41 
83 
30 
66 
20 
21 
22 
26 

9 
25 
20 
37 
27 
83 
75 
60 
67 
58 
101 
51 
32 
58 
28 
29 
13 

8 


1 

T 

2 


1 

1 
2 

2 

9 
1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 


1 

1 

5 

4 

12 

6 

4 

4 

6 

4 

11 

10 

9 

4 

5 

21 

13 

18 

6 


3 

7 

13 

3 

14 

20 

13 

3 

7 

6 

8 

9 

13 

7 

9 

8 

20 

34 


5 


Stormont 


- - 1 


8 


Dnndas 


1 


6 

2 
6 
1 

1 
6 
3 

7 
5 
3 
5 
25 
3 


19 


Pteecott and Rtusell 


7 


Carleton 


28 


Leeds and Grenville 


31 


Lanark 


18 


Renfrew 


7 


Frontenac 


13 


Lennox and Addington 


11 


Pnnce Edward 


21 


Hastings 


21 


Northumberland 


22 


Thirhmn 


17 


Peterborongh 


15 


Victoria 


30 


Ontario 


35 


York 


67 


Peel 


13 


Simcoe 


2 7 

- ; 1 

— i 2 


22 % 


50 


Halton 


2 

7 

3 

4 

2 

2 

5 

10 

5 

23 

13 

12 

21 

24 

23 

8 

10 

12 

8 

1 


6 

6 

10 

8 

4 

U 

6 

15 

4 

21 

24 

16 

22 

9 

29 

6 

7 

23 

10 

8 

4 

1 


8 


Wentworth 


15 


Brant 


1 

1 
1 

1 
2 


2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
4 
3 

15 
6 

13 
5 


13 


Lincoln 


16 


WeUand 


9 


Haldimand 


15 


Norfolk 


12 

26 


Waterloo 


11 




51 


Grey 


39 




33 


Hnron 


46 


Bruce 


2 t 56 
11 I 90 


S4 


Middlesex 


S6 


Elgin 


7 
3 
7 

4 
5 
5 
4 


44 

29 
50 
21 
24 
8 
2 


18 


Kent 


20 


Lambton 


41 


Essex 


18 




15 


London 






7 






•9 


190 


1419 


1618 


3 


73 


29 


361 


478 


944 




•rrt 



* Eleven candidates applied, but two of them withdrew after the first day^s examination. 



XI. ^itqv»vU(Al MtteUti. 



1. B. C. STEWART, ESQ. 

Mr. Stewart was bom in the year 1837, in the Township of Oro, 
near Barrie, in the County of Simcoe. At an early age he went to 
Brantford, where, by his integrity, business ability and energy, he 
soon became partner with the late H. Racey , Esq. , in the Brant- 
ford Expodti/Ty a leading Reform journal. In 1861 he, together 
with Mr. Racey, became proprietor of the Hamilton Times and the 
success which has attended our journal is the best proof of Mr. 
Stewart's business tact and ability. In his business relations he 
had the full confidence of those with whom he had oonnectitm, and 
as a private citizen enjoyed the esteem and attachment of a large 
circle of friends — HamiUon Times. 



2. HON. SAMUEL MILLS. 

The late Hon. Samuel Mills was the second son of the late 
James Mills, one of the earliest settlers in Ontario and the son of a 
n £ loyalist. He was bom in Hamilton on December 1st, 1806, 
and received his education at the Grammar School here. Mr. 
Mills at an early period of his life was extensively engaged in mer- 
cantile transactions, as well as in various enterprises of milling and 
steamboats, and by prudence and steady persevering industry am- 
assed an independent fortune. The position he at various times, 
and up to the day of his demise, held in the banking and other 
public institutions of the city, bespeak not only his affluence, but 
also the confidence that was reposea in him as a man of shrewdness. 



sound iudgment, and strict integrity. He also filled various offices 
of public trust. For several years he was Chairman of the Board 
of Commissioners of the Provincial Lunatic Asylum ; he sat in the 
Legiudative Council of Canada as Life Member from January, 1849 
until the Union ; he was then called to the Senate by Roysl Pro- 
clamation in 1867 as a Life Member. The fact of his having been 
selected for a seat in the Legislative Council during the administra- 
tion of the late Lord Elgin by a Reform Government consisting of 
the late Robert Baldwin, Sir Francis Hincks, Lafontaine, and 
others, and by Sir John Macdonald's Cabinet for a seat in the Se- 
nate, is a clear indication that he possessed the confidence and ap- 
Kroval of both political parties. Within the last year or two Mr. 
lills has largely identified himself with the public charities of Ham- 
ilton — having deeded to the corporation of the city in trust a piece 
of land adjoining Dundum, with a frontage upon York Street of 
more than two thousand feet for a cemetery — tne burial lots to be 
disposed of by the trastees, and the proceeds of the sale to be ap. 
plied to charitable purposes under the direction of the City Corpor- 
ation. His last and crowning act was the erection, at his sole ex- 
pense, of AU Saints' Church, at a cost of about $14,000, for which 
he furnished the site and also provided a handsome organ both at 
his own cost. Thus from first to last Uie name of the deceased has 
been associated with this city. Here he was bom, here he lived 
here he died, here he acquired his wealth, and here he expended it' 
investing his money in public roads and other enterprises of a local 
nature which contributed to the opening up on the country and 
the growth and prosperity of his native place, and he has left an en- 
! during monument in having erected a church for the edification of 

; the living, and set apart a cemetery for the repose of the dead. 

HamiUan 8j)ectator. 
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XIII. ^imWtntttiM. 



1. LORD DERBY'S ADVICE TO BOYS. 

One of the most characteristic and excellent addresses ever de- 
livered by Lord Derby was given by his lordship recently to the 
lads of the Liverpool College, at the distribution of the prizes to 
that institution. Instead of delivering a learned homily, as the 
place and the occasion might seem to demand, he contented him- 
self with giving a plain lectnre, specially desi^^ned for the good of 
boys who are not very clever, and who don't get the prizes. * ' Do 
not mind," he said, ** missing the prizes ; the race of life wants en- 
durance more than speed " — the start is something, but it is not 
much against steady, resolute determination to keep on running. 
** Do not any of you be disheartened," he continued, '* because you 
think yourselves slow or stupid, even though you may really at 
present appear to have good ground for the belief." It might seem 
to some people as if he were wilfully indulging in a paradox when 
he declared his belief that intellectual sharpness is by no means the 
first qualification for a successful career ; but he believed this was 
the simple truth. " Talent is the edge of the knife that makes it 
penetrate easily ; but whether it penetrates deeply or not depends 
quite as much on the force applied to it as on the sharpness of the 
blade." This was indeed a nice Christmas-box for all the dull and 
true-hearted boys in the College. Lord Derby went on to tell them 
what are the magic spells of life, and to assure them that these 
spells are within the reach of the dullest boy. '^ Training and 
energy " are the two words that must be kept in mind. The boy 
must himself, in the first place, learn the thing by which he means 
to live ; and energy may be indefinitely increased by fostering good 
physical health. Without a normally healthy condition there could, 
as a rule, be no good work ; and this might be secured and pre- 
served, speaking broadly, by living natural, wholesome lives, by 
preserving mind and body in just and balanced proportions, above 
all, perhaps, by the avoidance of all undue hurry and nervous ex- 
citement. Mental labour hurts nobody, unless it be in excess ; 
what does hurt is fretting and fidgeting over a task. The advantage 
is with the man who takes things coolly, which, after all, is quite as 
much a matter of discipline as of nature. Keep yourself well with 
exercise, remembering that they who have not time for wholesome 
exercising will sooner or later have to find time for illness. Work 
in the morning rather than at night, if you have a choice in the 
matter ; have some favourite intellectual pursuit outside the ordi- 
nary business of your life ; read books, so that if your existence is 
parochial, they may inspire you with interests of imperial magni- 
tude ; and if you are rich and not dependent on any exertion of 
your own for a livelihood, guard against the peril in which you are 
placed, for self is the hardest of all masters, and pleasure is a thing 
which comes most to those who seek it least. Such was the sum of 
Lord Derby's advice to the boys at Liverpool ; and both as to sub- 
stance and form, his speech might properly be included in a popu- 
lar readiuK-book for schools. It was sparingly but effectively lighted 
up with illustrations. He told the story of two great statesmen, 
one known to himself, who had both at school been habitual ob- 
jects of good natured ridicule for their slowness of comprehension ; 
with these he contrasted the Cambridge wranglers and Oxford double 
firsts who are struggling for bore subsistance, perhaps at wretched 
literary hackwork, or keeping sheep and jobbing in Australia for 
an employer, who very probably can neither read nor write. 
He pointed to the German army, which won its great success, not 
by the genius of the few, but by the microscopic attention to every 
detail of duty which has become a tradition in that service. The 
close of the address was admirable. '^ Right and wrong, honour 
duty and country, benevolence towards men, and responsibilit;^ to- 
wards the unseen Power by which human action is guided and con- 
trolled — these are not ideal phrases. In all coim tries and ages they 
have retained their meaning. They are realities which correspond 
with the deepest wants and feelings of our nature ; and no man will 
feel himself utterly cast down who can say in his heart — * Whether I 
am happy or unhappy is not my chief affair. What most and first 
concerns me, is to find my work in life, to recognize it, and to do 
it.' ''^QirUtian World. 



<( 



2. WHAT'S THE USE 1 

What's the use ?" is the common saying with boys in regard to 
hard, distasteful studies. They mean to do something in life far 
different from anything that will require their dull, dry studies to 
be brought into play. But, leaving out of the question the mental 
discipline got from them, which is, after all, the main object of 
study, these very things may be turned to excellent account in af- 
ter years. *' My teacher xnade me study surveying, twenty-five 
years ago," said a gentleman, who had lately lost his property ; * ' and 



2tz: 



now I am glad of it, for I can get a good situation by this means, 
and a high salary." A certain French king used to regret, wiUi 
great bitterness, the deficiency of his education, when surrounded 
by men of learning and the highest culture. He reproached ths 
memory of those who had been so indulgent of his idleness, and 
said, with bitter sarcasm : *' Was there not birch enough in the 
forests of Fontainebleau ? " Better a sharp strict master, who in- 
sists upon thoroughness in all you undertake, than a frivoloui, 
superficial one, who permits you to slide over your lessons in aa 
easy way, which you will regret with like bitterness in later yeuL 



All right tvaining consults the aptitudes of the mind, faToun 
the natural bent of the genius, and charms the faculties into exe^ 
else. In the training of the young it is assumed that the dispo» 
tion must be a natural growth, not a manufactured product ; ths 
every character has its own law of development ; that you cmnnot 
deal with the lily as you can with the sunflower. 



XIV. f ^partmftttal Dtotiwu. 

THE EASTER HOLIDA.YS. 

In reply to inquiries on this subject, we beg to say that the 
Easter Holidays commence on the Wednesday next before 
Easter, and end on the Tuesday next after it, that is. School 
will close on the afternoon of April Ist, and commeace on the 
forenoon of Tuesday, April 7th. 

CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

1. Letters should be addressed to the *^ Education Office,'' 
or " Education Department," and not to the " Normal Schod," 
which is a Branch of the Department, having its own letter-box 
at the Post Office. 

2. Application for Maps, Apparatus, Prize or Libtary Boob 
should (as stated on the face of them) be accompanied with 
the remittance named in the application. It should not be en- 
closed in a separate envelope, unless the fact is specially noted 
on the application. Very often the application {stating iJuUJi 
certain sum is enclosed) comes in one envelope and the money 
in another. This discrepancy should not occur withqat an ex- 
planation being given in the letter. The Post Office authorities 
do not now allow the form of application filled up to pas 
through the post as printed matter. 

3. The name of the Post Office of the writer, or School Sec- 
tion, should invariably be mentioned in the letter. Frequently 
letters are received without either the date or post office being 
given in them. 

4. Letters are often posted and registered at one office, while 
another one is mentioned in the letters themselves. This &ct 
should be noted in the letter by the writer, otherwise the dis- 
crepancy causes confusion and inconvenience in the letter 
registry of money receipts. 

CANADIAN SCHOOL MAPS AND APPARATUS. 

Sets of the new series of maps of Canadian maaufactnre 
are now ready, and can be had, by school authorities, at the 
Educational Depository, Toronto, either singly, in wall cases, or 
on rotary stands, embracing Maps of the World, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, the British Isles and Canaan and Palestinei 
The Map of British North America (too large for cases) is 
mounted separately on rollers. 

Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, of Canadian manufacture, of 
the following sizes : three (hemisphere;, six, twelve, and eighkeHk 
uic]u\i 111 diameter, and on various kinds of frames. 

Short Advertisemsnts inserted in the Journal of Education for SO 
cents per line, which may be remitted in postage stamps or otherwise. 

Terbcs : For a single copy of the Journal of Education^ f 1 12 per a-winint. 
Back vols. , neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. Ail subscrip- 
tions to commence with the January Number, and payment in advance 
must in all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 12^ cents each. 

AH communications to be addressed to the Editor, J. Gborox Hon* 
oiks, LL.D., Education Oipce, loronc . 

Printed for the Education Department by Hcntsr, Ross ft Co., Toronto. 
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THE RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

The recent School Legislation marks an important epoch ii 
the educational history of Ontario. The new legislation was 
embodied in Bill Na 3 (as amended in Committee), which was 
laccessfiilly carried through the House by the Honourable 
Attomey-Oeneral Mowat. No one could have bestowed more 
care and patient labonr on the subject than the Premier, and 
he deserres the thanks of the country for the great assiduity 
And leal, as well as the pains, which he took to perfect our 
School system. 

We will now summarize the chief amendments which were 
made to the School Law in Bill No. 3, and which were after- 
wards embodied in the two consolidated Acts which received 
the Boyal assent on the 24th instant — whicli, by a pleasant co- 
inddence, was the 71st birthday of the Chief Superintendent 
<^ EdneatioD. 

1. Thb Couwcil op Pdblio Insteuction. 

Bections 1-23 provide for the reconstruction of the Council 
of Public Instraction. It consista now of the following 
memb^v : — 

(I.) The Chief Superintendent of Education, ez qffido (or, 
in his absence, the Deputy Superintendent) ; 

(2.) Eight members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor ; 

(3.) One member elected by the Council of University 
Collie, and one by each of the other Colleges possessing uni- 
versity powers. 



(4.) One member elected by each of the three following 
classes, viz. ; — | 

(a.) The legally qualified masters and teachers of High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes ; 

(6.) The Inspectors of Public Schools ; and 

(c) The legally qualified teachers of Public and Separate 
Schools. 

(5.) No person is eligible to be elected under this Sec- 
tion, or to continue a member of said Council, who, at the time 
of such election, or during the period for which he is elected a 
member of said Council, is actually employed as an Inspector, 
a Master or Teacher, under the Public, Separate or High School 
Acts. 

(6. ) The persona elected at any such election are to hold office 
until the elections for the following year or years have taken 
place. 

The machinery for the election of the new members is fully 
provided for. The Council can appoint committees, and re- 
solve itself into a committee of the whole. A record of its 
proceedings is to be published in the Journal of Educatum. 

2. High Schools and Collegiate Institdtbs. 

High School MastcTi. — In regard to High Schools, the new 
law provides that after the 24th instant no •persons can be- 
come qualified to act as Head Masters of High Schools and 
Collegiat« Institutes, who do not, " in addition to the qualifica- 
tions already required by law for Head Masterships, furnish to 
the Conncil of Public Instruction satisfactory evidence of their 
knowledge of the science and art of teaching, and of the ma- 
nagement and discipline of schools. The section does not apply 
to persons already employed as Head Masters. 

Preparafory Classa. — Hereafter it shall be competent for 
the Board of Trustees of any High School or Collegiate 
Institute : 

(1.) To establish a preparatory school, class or classes for 
the preparation of pupils for admission to such High School or 
Collegiate Institute, on the following conditions : — 

(a.) No master or teacher employed in the High School or 
Collegiate Institute shall teach in such preparatory school, class, 
or classes ; 

((.) No part of the Legislative grant or of the County assess- 
ment for High School or Collegiate Institute purposes shall be 
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applied towards the expenses of the establishment, teaching or 
maintenance of such preparatory school, class or classes ; 

(c.) No additional local assessment for High School or Collegiate 
Institute purposes shall be applied towards such expenses without 
the consent ol the Council of the Municipality in which the High 
School or Collegiate Institute is situated. 

Admission of High School PupUs. — The Chairman of the High 
and Public School Boards, the Public School Inspector and the 
High School Master constitute the new Board for the admission of 
pupils to High Schools. The Inn>eGtor is the responsible party, 
and to him all papers are sent, ae makes the report and certifies 
the return, &c. 

Nev3 High Schools. — Hereafter no new High School can be estab- 
lished, or an old one discontinued, except by by-law passed at 
or before the June session of the County Council, and then only 
when such by-law is favourably reported on by the Chief Superin- 
tendent to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, for his allow- 
ance or disallowance. 

Miscellaneous High School Afa<^«ra. —Provision is fully made in 
the new Act for the formation of High School Districts in towns 
separated, for the appointment of trustees, admission of non-re- 
sident pupils, and the status of Hi^h and PubUc School Boards 
already established. None can be united after the 1st of next July. 

3. Public Schools. 

School Section Boundaries. — Provision is made that these bounda- 
ries cannot be altered after the 1st of May in any year, so as to 
allow ample time to appeal to the County Council, if necessary, 
against such alteration. The facilities for this appeal are greatly 
increased, as will be seen by the following extract : — 

" The majority of the trustees, or any five rate-payers, of one or 
more school sections, shall have the right of appeal or complaint to 
iheir county coxincil a^^inst any by-law or resolution passed at any 
time previoudy by their township council for the formation or alter- 
ation of their school section or school sections, or against the 
neglect or refusal of the township council, on application being 
made to it by the trustees or inspector, to form or alter the boun- 
daries of the school section or school sections ; and the county coun- 
cil shall appoint a committee of not more than five, or less than 
three, competent persons (two of whom shall be the County Judge 
and a County Inspector), and a majority of whom shall form a 
quorum, to investigate the matter of the appeal or complaint, and 
to revise and alter the boundaries of the school section or school 
sections, so far as to settle the matters complaitied of 

'*(a.) No person shall be competent to act on the committee who 
was or is A member of the township council which passed the by- 
low or resolution complained of. • 

"{h.) The alterations made in the boundaries of any school section 
or school sections by such committee shall not take effect before 
the twenty-fifth day of December of the year in which the altera- 
tions are made (and of which alterations due notice shall be given 
by the inspector to the clerk of the township and to the trustees of 
the school sections concerned)." 

Union School Section and Division Bowndaries, — The new law pro- 
vides that hereafter " every alteration in the boundaries of a union 
school section or division shall, (under the restrictions imposed by 
law as to notices, &c.) be made : 

''(a.) In the case of the townships, by the reeves or deputy reeves 
of the townships and the inspector of the county or counties ; 

*'(6.) In the case of towns and villages, by the reeves or deputy 
reeves, the county inspector or inspectors, and a person appointed 
by the Public School Board as its representative for this purpose ; 

"(c.) The alteration is to be made by a majority of the said per- 
sons who may be present at a lawful meeting calfed for that pur- 
pose." 

Town and Village School Boundaries, — The law on this subject is 
made clearer than formerly, as follows : — ** The school boundaries 
of a school section or other division existing at the time of the pas- 
sage of a by-law incoiporating it as a village or town municipality, 
shall continue in force, notwithstanding its incorporation, until 
such boundaries are altered under the authority of the school laws " 
(as above). 

Status of Unio7i School Sections and Divisions, — As to the status of 
these two classes of Union School Divisions, the law declares that 
" B^oiy union school section or division, composed of portions of 
adjoining townships or portions of a township or townships, and a 
town or incorporated village, shall, for the purposes of the election 
of trustees, be deemed one school section or division, and shall 
be considered in respect to inspection and taxation for school pur- 
poses, as belonging to the townediip, town or village in which the 
school house is situated." 
Equalisiation of Union School Section Assessments. — This matter is 



provided for as follows : — " It shall be the duty of the msyor, 
reeve, or deputy-reeve of the municipality concerned, and of the 
county inspector, annually to equalize the assessment of \am 
school sections or divisions." 

It provides further, ** that any portion of a county assessmeni 
for school purposes, which may be raised within any town or Tillige 
school division, shall be paid over by the county treasurer to the 
order of the board of trustees for such sdiool division." 

School Section Locutts. — The new law is more clear and explicit on 
this subject. It provides that * * Any township council may by ^■ 
law grant to the trustees of any school section (on the applicatia 
of the said trustees) authority to borrow such sums of money s 
the trustees may deem necessary for the purchase of school sitei, 
for the erection or repair of school-houses and their appendsges^or 
for the purchase or erection of a teacher's residence ; and in the 
by-law the township council shall provide for the issue of a debeD- 
ture or debentures, in the form given in schedule A of this Act, 
for the amount of the loan, and shall cause to be levied in each yeu, 
upon the taxable property of the section, a sum sufiicient to paj 
the interest on the amount borrowed ; and also a sum sufficient to 
pay off the principal during any period not exceeding ten yesn^ 
as may be agreed upon by the trustees and the lender of the 
money." 

The following important proviso has been added : — ^ That the 
taxable property situated in any school section or division at the 
time when such loan was effected shall continue to be liable for the 
rate which may be levied by the township council for the repay- 
ment of the loan, notwithstanding any alteration which may be 
made in the boundaries of such section or division ; and snch nte 
may be collected by the township council, by distress and sale d 
goods and chattels, or by suit in the Division Court." 

Procuring School Sites, — The provisions of the new law in regwd 
to school sites are now quite sufficient for all practical purpoMa 
They embrace facilities for obtaining sites on mortgaged land, or 
on land owned by persons under disability, unknown, Ac. In re- 
gard to enlarging school sites, the new law declares that the Act of 
1871 " shall not be held to restrict trustees in the enlargement of i 
school site existing at the passing of this Act to the required di- 
mensions " of an acre, or not less than half an acre. But it Tory 
properly provides " that no such enlargement shall be made in w 
direction of the orchard, garden, or dweUing-house, withotA w 
consent of the owner of the land required, unless the school ate 
cannot be otherwise enlarged ; nor shall it, -without the consent ol 
such owner, include any part of his garden, orchard or grounde 
attached to his dwelling-house." 

Selecting School Sites—Arbitration.—The new law has made » 
wise change in regard to arbitration for the selection at school nta 
in case the trustees and ratepayers disagree. Formerly the arto- 
trators were authorized ** to finally decide the matter ;'* hut now 
their powers are more clearly defined, as follows : — ^The " three «" 
bitrators named in the Act, or a majority of them present at aof 
lawful meeting, shall have authority to make and puolish an award 
upon the matter or matters submitted to them." This award njy 
however be reconsidered as follows : — " With the consent or at the 
request of the parties to the reference, the arbitrators, or a majon^ 
of them, shall have authority within three months from the date a 
their award, to reconsider such award and make and P**^ . ,*ij 
cond award, which award (or the previous one, if not '^^^^^^ 
by the arbitrators^ shall be binding upon all parties concerned, W 
at least one year irom the date thereof." . , 

Compulsory Education.— The new and important provisions of tw 
kw on this subject make it " the duty of the trustees of every pn^ 
lie school : . 

" (1.) To ascertain before the thirty-first day of December m 
every year, through the assessor, collector, or some other P*'*^^ 
be appointed for that purpose, and paid by them, the names, ^ 
and residences of all the children of school age in their ^^^^"^ 
tion, division or municipaUty, as the case may be — distmguiswng 
those children between the ages of seven and twelve y^*". *?gLj 
sive — who have not attended any school (or who have '*?V?^ 
otherwise educated) for four months of the year, as reqnirea y 

"'(2.) To notify personally, or by letter or otherwise, the pa^ 
or guardians of such children of the neglect or violation on «*»* 
part of the provisions of the law ; . ^^, 

" (3.) To impose a rate-bill on such parents or guardians as oou 
tinue to neglect or violate the provisions of the said law, "^*?^^ 
ing one dollar per month for each of their children not atten 
school, or to make complaint of such neglect or violation to a ^^ 
gistrate having jurisdiction in such cases, as provided by *^^.\^q^ 
to deliver to said magistrate a statement of the names and resi 
of the parents or guardians of such children." , ^. 

Non-resident Pupils, ■— An alteration has been made in «»« ** 
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Rent law on this subject as follows : — *' The trustees of every school 
section, municipality, or division shall have authority to admit non- 
resident pupils to their school, on payment in advance of fees or 
rate-bill not exceeding fifty cents a month per pupil ; and it shall 
be their dut^ to admit on the terms aforesaid any non-resident pu- 
pils who reside nearer to such school than to the school in their own 
section ; and in case of dispute as to the distance from the school, 
the inspector shall decide. The attendance of such pupils must, 
as usual, be included in the half-yearly return of the school of the 
section in which the pupils reside. 

Two or more Schoots may, with the consent of the inspector, be 
established in any school section. 

8upefannuatio7\ ofTecichera, — The whole of the consolidated law 
on this subject is as follows : — * 

" I. It shall be the duty of the Council of Public Instruction 
to prescribe, with the approbation of the lieutenant-Governor in 
Oouncil, regulations within the restrictions imposed by this Act, for 
granting pensions to superannuated or worn out teachers of Public 
and High Schools and CoUesiate Institutes. 

^' 2. Every male teacher of a public school holding a certificate of 
qualification under this Act shall pay into the fund for the support 
of superannuated school teachers, through the Public School In- 
spector, the sum of four dollars annuaUy in half-yearly sums ; 

"(a.) Every female teacher holding a like certmcate, and every 
legally qualified Head Master of a H^h School, may also pay into 
the fund a like sum annually. 

''3. Any teacher retiring from the profession shall be entitled to 
receive back from the Chief Superintendent one-half of any sums 
paid in by him or her to the fund, through the Public School In- 
spector, or otherwise ; 

''(a.) On the decease of any teacher, his wife, or other legal repre- 
sentative, shall be entitled to receive back the full amount paid into 
the superannuation fund by such teacher, with interest at the rate 
of seven per centum per annum. 

'^4. Every teacher who, while engaged in his profession, contri- 
butes to the Superannuated Teachers Fund, as provided by this 
Act, shall, on reaching the age of sixty years, be entitled to retire 
from the profession at his discretion, and receive an allowance or 
pension at the rate of six dollars per annum for every year of such 
service in Upper Canada or Ontario, upon fumishinff to the Council 
of Public Instruction satisfactory evidence of good moral charac- 
ter, of his age,* and of the length of his service as a Public or High 
School Teacher in Upper Cans^a or Ontario ; 

'* (a.) Such pension may be supplemented out of local funds by 
any Municipal Council or Public or High School Board or Board 
of Education, at its pleasure. 

" 5. Every teacher under sixty years of age who has contributed 
as aforesaid, and who is disabled from practising his profession, 
shall be entitled to a like pension, or local supplementary allowance, 
upon furnishing the like evidence, and upon furnishing to the Coun- 
cil from time to time, in addition thereto, satisfactory evidence of 
his being disabled ; 

^*(a.) Every teacher entitled to receive an allowance from the Su- 
perannuated Teachers' Fund, who holds a first or second class Pro- 
vincial Certificate, or who is an authorized Head Master of a High 
School or Collegiate Institute, shall, in addition to the said allow- 
ance or pension, be entitled to receive a further allowance at the 
rate of one dollar per annum for everyvear of service while he held 
such certificate, or while he acted as Head Master of a Eligh School 
or CoU^ate Institute. 

'^ 6. The retiring allowance shall cease at the close of the year of 
the death of the recipient, and may be discontinued at any time 
should the pensioned teacher fail to maintain a good moral charac- 
ter, to be vouched for (when required) to the satisfaction of the 
Council of Public Instruction. 

'* 7. If any pensioned teacher shall, with the consent of the 
OouncO, resume the profession of teaching, the payment of his 
allowance shall be suspended from the time of his being so 
engaged. 

'* (a.) In case of his again being placed by the Council on the su- 
perannuation list, a pension for the additional time of teaching 
shall be allowed him, on his compliance with this Act and the pre- 
scribed regulations. 

'^8. No teacher shall be entitled to share in the Superannuated 
Teachers' fund, unless : — 

*' (a.) He has contributed to said fund the sum of four dollars, or 
more, per annum, during and for the period of his teaching school, 
or of his receiving aid from said fund: 

" (6.) He furnishes satisfactory evidence to the Council of Public 
Instruction, of good moral character, age and length of service as 
a public or high school teacher, as provided by this Act. 

** 9. The municipal treasurer, or other treasurer of school moneys, 
shall, at the end of each half-year, pay over to the order of the In- 



spector the amount of money which is in such treasurer's hands, 
being moneys which said Inspector has deducted, as required by law, 
from salaries of male teachers, or is payable hj such teachers, for 
the superannuated teachers' rand for such hal^year." 

Teacners — Miscellaneous Provisions. — The other provisions of the 
new law relating to teachers are as follows :-*- 

'' 1. Every master and teacher of a Public or High School or 
Collegiate Institute shall be entitled to be paid his salary for the 
authorized holidays occurring during the period of his engagement 
with the trustees, and also for the vacations which follow immedi- 
ately on the expiration of the school term during which he has 
served, or of the term of his agreement with such trustees. 

'* ^a.) In case of sickness, cwtified by*a medical man, he shall be 
entitled to his salary during such sickness for a period at the rate of 
not exceeding four weeks for the entire year ; which period may be 
increased at the pleasure of the trustees. 

" 2. Every master of a Public or High School or Collegiate Insti- 
tute shall keep, in the prescribed form, general and daily class re- 
gisters, and he shall record therein the admission, promotion, re- 
moval, or otherwise, of the pupils in his school ; 

'* (a.) The said registers shall be provided at the expense of the 
school by the trustees thereof. 

'* 3. The teacher's right to salary at the rate mentioned in his 
agreement, while it remains unpaid, shall only apply where the 
teacher prosecutes his claim for salary within three menus after 
it is due and payable by the school trustees.'' 

P%U>lie School Inspectors. — The provisions of the new law in re- 
gard to Inspectors are important and valuable. They are : — 

'' 1. No Inspector of Schools hereafter appointed shall, during 
his tenure of office, engage in or hold any other employment, office, 
or calling which would interfere with the full discharge of his duties 
as Inspc^r as required bylaw. 

''2. Any county, city, or town inspector shall be subject to dis- 
missal by a majority of the members of the council or board ap- 
pointing him, in case of misconduct or inefficiency, or by a vote of 
two-thirds of such council or board without such cause. 

*' 3. In cases where the inspector requires the testimony of wit- 
nesses to the truth of any facts alleged m any complaint or appeal 
made to him, it shall be lawful for such insx>ector to administer an 
oath to such witnesses, or to require their solemn affirmation, be- 
fore receiving tiiieir testimony. 

" 4. Every county School Inspector shall be entitled to an allow- 
ance from the county council, including travelling expenses,, of such 
an amount as the council may determine, when not fixed by law, for 
performing the following additional duties : — 

" (1.) Equalizing annually, with the mayors, reeves, or deputy- 
reeves, as required by law, the assessments in union school sections 
or divisions; 

'* (2. ) Visiting and inspecting schools, and giving special certificates 
to teachers in new and remote townships, under die authority of 

this Act; 

'^ (3.) Examining and admitting pupils to High Schools. 

''5. Any inspector, or other duly qualified persm, appointed 
to inspect schools in new and remote townships, and to advise 
and encourage the settlers to establish schools for their children, 
under the regulations and with the aid provided by law, or to 
report on any school matter, shall be entitled to such additional 
or other remuneration out of any moneys appropriated by the 
Legislature for that purpose, as may be deemed just and equita- 
ble, considering the nature and extent of the duties to be per- 
formed. 

"6. It shall be the duty of every inspector — 

" (1.) To deliver from time to time, under regulations to be pre- 
scribed, a public lecture or lectures in his county or division, on 
some subject connected with the objects, principles, and means of 
practical education ; 

'^(2.) To endorse under such general regulations as may from 
time to time be prescribed under this Act as valid within the 
county, riding, or division in which he is inspector, any third- 
class certificate issued by any county or city board of exa- 

■ 

miners; 

" (3.) To examine and give, under such general regulations or in- 
structions as aforesaid, special certificates from time to time, to 
teachers in new and remote townships in the county, riding, or 
division in which he is inspector ; which certificates shall be valid in 
such townships for the periods mentioned in the regulations; 

" (4.) To examine and give at his|discretion, under general regula- 
tions and instructions framed by the Council of Public Instruction 
for that purpose, a special certificate to be valid for one year, to a 
senior pupil (or pupils) of a Public School, or other persons, to act 
as monitor or assistant, or monitors or assistants, in such Public 

Schools. 

<< (a.) The^pector shall not grant certificates without being fully 
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satisfied that the pupil or person is qualified to teach the subjects 
for which he has been or may be employed. 

"(5.) To perform the duties required of him by this Act, in regard 
to tne formation, alteration, and assessment roll of school sections 
in the unorganized townships. 

''(6.) To apply at his discretion to the township council to alter 
the boundaries of any school section or school sections within his 
jurisdiction. 

"(7.) To direct trustees at their discretion , as to the deposit with 
the county treasurer or iuTestment of the compensation awarded 
for school sites. 

"(8.) To decide any dispute which may arise as to the comparative 
distance of the homes of non-resident pupils from the school of their 
section, or from the school of the adjoinmg section or division. 

^'(9.) To act jointly with two other persons as valuator of school 
section sites, school-houses and other school property in a town- 
ship, as may be directed by a Town Council^ and to report the re- 
^ suit to the Council. 

^'(10.) To.recommend to the County Council such special or ad- 
ditional aid as he may deem advisable to be given to new or needy 
school sections in the county. 

**(ll.) To give orders on the county treasurer or sub-treasurer, or 
on the treasurer of the school trustees or village corporation, for 
any mdUeys in his hands, deducted by such inspector, or otherwise, 
payable into the Superannuated Teachers' Fund." 

Schools in Unorganized Touniships. — The new law amply provides 
for the formation and alteration of school sections in unorganized 
townships ; for the election of trustees, and for the levying and 
collecting of school rates in such sections. Indeed, the provi- 
sions of the law are extended to all such townships, even where 
they have no municipal organization. The Inspector and Stipen- 
diary Magistrate concerned are the agents employed in this good 
work. 

MisceUcmitous. — Provision has been made for giving certificates 
to persons trained in any Normal School or certificated as teachers 
in any part of Her Majesty's Dominions ; also for trustees (if they 
choose) to purchase approved library and prize-books any where. 
Such are the principal provisions of the new School Act. It will 
be published and sent out as soon as the statutes are ready. 



U. THE CONSOLIDATED PUBLIC SCHOOL LAWS. 

This is a voluminous affair, consisting of seventy-three pages of 
closely printed matter, divided into twelve distinct parts, and em- 
bracing some one hundred and ninety-three sections with sub-sec- 
tions without number. Such a work as this has been much desired 
by all those who were in any way connected with the administra- 
tion of our school laws, and if found, upon trial, to have been skil- 
fully executed, will entitle Mr. Attorney-General Mowat to the gra- 
titude of trustees and inspectors in aU parts of the Province. It 
afibrds abundant evidence of much work of the very kind that any 
other than a lawyer would at once pronounce irksome drudgery. 
To collate, expunge, and bring together whatever remains in force 
of half a dozen different acts, and arrange these disjecta membra un- 
der their appropriate headings, would be a labour of love to only 
few, and assuredly we do not envv the man who undertook the 
work, and has already so nearly Drought it to a conclusion. The 
necessity of such a work has been universally admitted, as the school 
laws of this Province which ought, above all others, to be clear, ex- 
plicit, void of intricacy and legal technicalities, have become so in- 
volved and obscure that the well-drilled legal student was frequent- 
]y at fault regarding their meaning, and even the decisions of the 
Courts of Queen's Bench and Common Pleas have not always stood 
the test of further and more careful investigation. It is just doubt- 
ful whether a single man in the Province, be he barrister or judge, 
understands these laws as well as Dr. Ryerson, and it is a rare thing 
to find his opinion set aside by any of the Courts from which deci- 
sions or rulings have been obtained. If this codification of the school 
laws makes them so plain that an ordinary layman can trust himself 
with their interpretation, then a good work will have been done, and 
the Attorney-General is entitled to the credit of it. 

It is useless to attempt to summarise this voluminous document 
in a newspaper article. The divisions of the subject might afford 
the readers of the Free Press some idea of the manner in which the 
work has been done. The second part, for instance, collects from 
all the acts on the statute book whatever now remain in force re- 
garding trustees of rural sections — such as the manner of their elec- 
tion, the definition of the ofiice, the qualifications required for the 
oflice, provisions regarding school meetings, the nature of the cor- 
poration and its powers, the restrictions imposed upon the corpora- 
tion and the validity of their contracts, with other matters in re- 
ference both to their powers and duties ; and in every instance the 



reference is given to the Act in which the clause may be found, the 
section and sub-section if necessary, so that in any case one may 
consult all the legislation that bears upon the subject. Even one 
of the ten divisions of the second part relating to trustees of ninl 
sections, that bearing upon the powers and duties of these truat«ea, 
is itself divided into eleven sub-divisions — such as defining tho 
duties of the secretary-treasurer, the collector, the auditors, mak- 
ing provision for acquiring schools sites and the erection of build- 
ings, the providing of adequate school accommodation, the employ- 
ment and payment of teachers, assessments, the admission of pupils 
under certain circumstances, supervision of text books, school re 
ports, returns semi-annually to the inspector, compulsory attend- 
ancof and to exempt in their discretion indigent persons io their re- 
spective sections from the payment of school rates, and distribute 
the amount among the other residents. This second part extendi 
over fifteen pages of the bill, consists of forty sections, and vould 
of itself make an unusually large bill without including the other 
eleven parts which compose the whole measure. 

The third part consists of the duties and powers of township oonn- 
cils. This does not take such a wide range as the last. It is con- 
fined to the formation of union of school sections, rural school ai- 
sessments and loans, to establish township boards under certain con- 
ditions, to authorize or make loans to the trustees or such seciioos 
as require aid, to provide school houses, township libraries, and 
model school, and to regulate the alteration of school section bound* 
aries. This part is all comprised in about six pages, and embraoei 
some fifteen sections of the bill. 

The fourth part embraces the duties and powers of county and 
municipal councils in regard to the public schools within their ma- 
nicipalities. These are mainly, to levy by assessment a sum equal 
to the legislative grant ; to appoint county inspectors ; to appoint 
a county board of examiners ; to name the auditors for the county; 
to raise or loan school moneys ; to appoint township sub-treasuren ; 
to aid new and needy sections ; and to provide for the salarieB of 
teachers and of&cers. 

The fiifth part has reference to cities, towns, and incorporated vil' 
lages, and defines the duties and powers both, of the council and the 
trustee boards. These consist principally of the mode of eleotion, 
both where a division into wards obtains and where it does nc/t ; it 
defines who are voters, and provides for the cose of disputed tk- 
tions ; points out the powers of the boards, who may appoint offi- 
cers, hold and manage school property, erect school houses, deter- 
mine the kind of schools, and their teachers, unite with high school 
if they please ; furnish a financial estimate to the City Coancil, to 
collect fees for books and stationery if they choose to do ao ; arrange 
teachers' salaries, and make an annual report ; appoint an inspector 
and a city board of Examiners. 

The sixth part refers to public school teachers and their dutiei. 
The seventh to public school inspectors, their duties and qualifica- 
tions. The eighth to county and city boards of examiners. 'Hw 
ninth to school trustees and their duties. The tenth to the Chief 
Superintendent of Education and his duties. The eleventh con- 
tains some special provisions. The twelfth refers to penal and in- 
terpretation clauses. We question if any other bill has been intro- 
duced during the session that was so much needed or calculated to be 
more useful to the people of the country than this. It vi true then 
is nothing new in the measure, unless we can call new the Act passed 
during the present session, whose various provisions are now 
incorporated with the general measure. It is simply an abstract of 
all the laws that have passed on the subject of education in tp 
Province during the last quarter of a century, so that everything 
bearing upon a given point may be seen at a glance. It has, no 
doubt, coat a great deal of labour, and is calculated to save ^ 
more to those who have to apply its provisions. — London ^ 
Press, 



III. ^fivm on SitUffl §liitivliut 

1. SCHOOL DISCIPLINE AND MANAGE3IENT. 

It is perhaps not surprising that in some matters oommtt^titf 
and legislative bodies are a littie inclined to move in cirdes, o* 
rather to adopt that pendulum movement, which, after ca"^ 
them past the mean, brings them back after a time very n©*' ^ 
starting point. An unmistakable grievance comes to light, sn u 
doubted defect is discovered, and forthwith tiie impetus of /^^ 
carries us to the other extreme. Thus, striking instances of n«^* 
ship to honest but helpless debtors have sometimes led to 1^ ' 
tion by which rogues have been enabled to laugh at their ^^^ -^ 
importunities. Thus the hiunanitarian movement in England in 
tender regard for criminals insisted on the abolition of all ^^^xx^ 
punishment, until the growing mania for garotting convuice<i 
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legislature that it would not do to Bhiink from the infliction of phy- 
sical pain until the garotters set the example in the treatment which 
they accorded to their yictims. Something of this sort is discerni- 
ble in the controversy which has recently occupied the Board of 
Education in New York, as to the repeal of the by-law prohibiting 
oorporal punishment in the public schools of the city. The history 
of this question is an instructive one. Of course, originally, and in 
fact until a not very remote period the injunction of the ancient 
sage was fully acted up to in the schools, and pupils wandered, 
though not at their own sweet will, under the birches. How gen- 
eral was the practice may be inferred from the dry statistical state- 
ment that in 1864 there were over one hundred thousand cases of 
corporal punishment in the male grammar schools and primary 
schools and departments, while only twelve principals of primary 
schools and departments found themselves able to maintain order 
without the aid of the rod. In the following year several instances 
of cruelty on the part of teachers in inflicting punishment came be- 
fore the Board of Education and superintendents of schools, and 
this led to a resolution being offered in the Board, instructing the 
Committee on By-laws to report a resolution prohibiting corporal 
punishment in all the primary schools and departments. This was 
thought to be going a little too far, but finally the Committee re- 
port^ a by-law directing that corporal punishment should be in- 
flicted only by the principal, or by the vice-principal in the absence 
of the principal. The teachers, or a ereat many of them, protested 
against this radical innovation, but the regulation was adopted and 
went into force. The effect was at once very marked. During the 
first month that the by-law went into operation, November, 1865, 
the punishments fell off to the annual rate of 46,000, a decrease of 
over 60 per cent, and in subsequent months the diminution con- 
tinued. In 1866 the whole number of punishments in all the schools 
was but 34,000, and 64 out of 193 discarded the rod entirely. On 
the other hand the average rate of scholarship increased from 
81 to over 84 per cent, and there was a considerable increase in the 
average attendance. These results were considered so satisfactory 
that the Board proceeded, by an unanimous vote, to abolish cor- 
poral punishment in the female schools, the primary schools, and 
the primary departments, leaving it in force in the male depart- 
ments. Still the number of punishments declined, so that in 1867 
the total number in the male department was but 13,000, 7,000 less 
than in the same department in the year proceeding, in 1868, it 
was down to 8,000, while in more than half of the schools cases of 
oorporal punishment had entirely disappeared. Then came the de- 
cisive step. Early in 1870, a by-law was adopted, abolishing cor- 
poral punishment in the public schools. 

Since that date there has been considerable change of opinion 
among those engaged in education. Superintendent Kiddle, who 
at first warmly endorsed the new regulation, in his last report *' un- 
'* hesitatingly recommended, in the light of a large experience as 
" teacher and Superintendent, that tbe Board should re-invest the 
** principals with the right to inflict, under proper regulations and 
" restrictions, corporal chastisement upon their pupils.'* The re- 
consideration thus suggested resulted in a report from the Committee 
of Teachers, the effect of which was substantially to restore mat- 
ters to the same position in which they were prior to 1870. The 
committee stated the result of tht^ir investigations to be that obedi- 
ence to ordinary commands relating to the customary exercises is 
no longer prompt, and sometimes not secured at all ; wilful and de- 
fiant disobedience is much more common than formerly ; dis- 
plays of ill temper have increased, and insolent behaviour has be- 
come more common ; and generally a great falling off has been ob- 
served in the general tone of the pupils' manners and morals. The 
Board of Education met a few days ago to consider this report, 
but, after considerable discussion, the motion for its adoption was 
negatived by a majority, and tiie report was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

The mistake into which the Board fell in 1870, and which there 
is now a growing disposition to correct, was in making corporal 
punishment absolutely impossible in any case. So long as the inflic- 
tion of such punishment was simply hedged round with the most 
stringent regulations, the experiment worked admirably, and in 
most of the schools the bare knowledge that resort to this expedi- 
ent was possible was found quite sufficient fo restrain the pupils 
and render them submissive to authority, without the necessity of 
ever resorting to the actual exercise of the power. Masters on their 
part felt a pnde in being able to govern their schools by more gen- 
tle expedients, and while the final resort was still open to them, one 
institution after another ceased to avail itself of it. But when the 
authority was absolutely taken from them, and the pupils became 
aware of the fact, a great restraint was removed, and in the case of 
the most disorderly class of pupils, there was frequently no alter- 
native but to try and get them out of the schools altogether. 
Teachers of inferior order would probably be the first to complain 



that their hands were tied. There is no doubt, we suppose, that 
boys can be governed without resort to oorporal chastisement, but 
the success of such government implies instructors of a type super^ 
ior to whatjtcven under the best educational laws, is in all cases at- 
tainable. We shall not be surprised, therefore, if the Board restores 
the power of punishment to the masters, while requiring a faithful 
record of all cases in which it is exercised to be kept and forwarded 
at stated periods to the superintendent. Such a solution of the 
question, however, or indeed any satisfactory solution, will hardly 
be brought about by such arguments as some of the commissioners 
thought proper to advance. Thus a Mr. Matthewson, one of the 
members of the Board, commenced by holding himself up as an ex- 
ample of the salutary influence of oorporal chastisement ; had it 
not been for such punishment, he honestly believed he would not 
then have been a member of the Board. But notwithstanding his 
personal gratitude to the rod, he opposed the report of the Com- 
mittee, b^use he believed that inquiry would show that the worst 
and most desperate criminals were men who had been subjected in 
their boyhood to the most frequent oorporal punishment. How 
that fact, even if admitted, could justify the total abolition of cor* 
poraJ punishment in all casos, he does not seem to have thought it 
necessary to state. Excessive and injudicious severity is doubtless 
more to be deprecated than the laxity now complained of ; it is the 
recollection of such severity in the past which nas turned the cur- 
rent of opinion so strongly in the other direction. Nevertheless, 
the adoption of an entirely oj>posite course is not without its dan- 
gers, and if the experience in New York, as reported by the 
Teachers' Committee, may be accepted, the consequences in that 
city are already very perceptible. — MoHtreal Qaxette, 



2. OORPOBAL PUNISHMENT IN NEW YORK. 

Corporal punishment was abolished some three yeam ago in the 
pubUo schools of the city Jof New York. Many of the teachers 
never adhered very strictly to the rule, and now all of them seem 
to have grown tired of the experimentb Several months since, a 
petition, signed by 1,200 of the leading teachers, was presented to 
the school board, asking that the power to punish their pupils with 
the rod be restored to them. They allege that the schools under 
their control have suffered greatiy in discipline, and in the efiSeiency 
of their instruction during the three years that the rod has not 
been in use. The board has had the matter under consideration, 
but has not yet, ire believe, reached a positive conclusion. Mean- 
time, the question has been taken up by the press of the city and 
nearly all the leading papers have published editorials and corres- 
pondence on the subject. As reflecting the general spirit of the 
discussion, we take the followins from the JowmaX of Commerce : 

Few parents, however tenderly they would shield their offspring 
from the teacher's rod, will seriously argue that corporal punish- 
ment should be totally banished from the schools. In their parti- 
ality they may honestly think their own Ned or Willie manage- 
able by kindness at school — though they frankly confess that he is 
fond of fun, high spirited, thoughtless, and not always tractable at 
home ; but they admit that the unruly, stone-throwing, vulgar Tom 
and Joe, belonging to the family across the street, might be made 
a little better by the touch of the ferrule or strap in the hands of 
tiie master, acting in loco parerUU, Protests against the ohaatise- 
ment of pupils always come from the parents of those who reoeive 
it, not from impartial and disinterested persons. The latter, re- 
presenting a natural and healthful public sentiment, do not find 
their sympathies enlisted by stories of the birching of fractious 
pupils in the schools. Calling up recollections of their own yootfc, 
they know, from vivid experience, that when they received punish- 
ment they merited it ; and they suppose that the same rule of sin 
and penalty holds good now in schools where the punitive law sur- 
vives. We dare say that out of a hundred men wno were whipped 
in the schools of twenty or thirty years ago, when the rod was the 
usual, accepted, and highly succes^hil mean^f government, ninety- 
nine will now laughingly acknowledge that they deserved punish- 
ment twice as often as they got it ; and they are not aware that the 
youth of the present day are so much sweeter tempered and moi*e 
angelic in general, that they can be controlled solely by the law of 
love. It is one thing to reform school discipline by prohibiting the 
rod ; it is decidedly another thing to reform juvenile human nature 
so as to makethe rod unnecessary ; and the latter is the real task to 
be accomplished before corporal punishment can be safely dispensed 
with in the schools. We would not leave this matter to be deoided 
w^holly by the teachers, though their opinion and advice are worth 
having. Here and there we may find a teacher, passionate, brutal 
entirely incompetent to govern a school wisely and well. Such a 
man wovdd be contiiiuaUy resorting to physical force if he could 
have his way. He could make the pupils fear, not love him ; and 
on the whole, though he might maintain the most pexfect order in 
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the school, he is not the kind of a teacher that we would hold up to 
admiration, and whose views on this subject we would take up aud 
follow. But the majority of teachers are persons who love the 
business of educating ; who take a kindly interest in the scholars, 
and who would gladly be spared the trouble and pain of chastising 
them, if it were possible to conduct the school on the pacific, non- 
restraint system. This is simply impossible ; so say twelve hundred 
teachers, male and female, in the city of New fork ; and 
we are bound to give them a fair hearing when they petition for 
the restoration of the rod. These teachers have had three years' 
experience of the * ^ love " plan of governing bad boys, and they 
unanimously declare it a failure, not simply as to the refractory 
youngsters themselves, but worse still, the more docile and amiable 
class, who are made iuatabordinate, and idle and vicious by the un- 
restrained example of the little miscreants. In many cases the only 
remedy has been to expel the troublesome boys from the school, 
turning them forth to grow into boorish and dangerous men. 
Amo^g the 1,200 teachers who request that corporal punishment be 
revived in the schools, are some who voluntaiify abandoned it, be- 
fore the board of education adopted the by-law of 1870. These 
teachers were misled by book theories, and hadreally persuaded them- 
selves that by the exercise of judgment, firmness, and patience, 
they could reduce the most rebellious boys to love and obedience. 
They have given the new-fangled plan a faithful trial, and they are 
among the first to soUdt permiaoion to take the back trade. We 
have been so much impressed by reiuling the petition of the 
teachers, that we regard tne re-introduction of corporal punishment 
as the one thing now vitally needful to keep tiie xnale schools from 
ruin. Our common school system is open to many serious objec- 
tions ; if to these is now to be added the fact that the schools are only 
noisy playgrounds, and that the pupils are indulged in idleness, 
impudence and vioiouBness, unchecked by wholesome correction, 
then we shall be brought affain to consider the question whether 
the oonunon schools themselves should not follow the fate of the 
old-time rod and be abolished. 

We append as matter of interest, in connecticm with the dis- 
cnsaion, some extracts from the report of the committee of the 
board intnuted with the examinations of the suHect : 

Twenty-five of the prindpaLei of our Male Grammar Schools, 
Primary Departments and Primary Schools, have been examined, 
at oonaiderable length, to ascertain their viowa as to the BUcceBS of 
the experiment of the present system of exclusive moral suadon 
upon tne disdipine and sdiolarships of our sdiools. These prind- 
pals were selected in part by lot, and in part by the older and 
more experienced of our teachers, some of whom were known to 
have dispensed with the use of corporal punishment in the manage- 
ment of their school before its abolition by the board ; but the re- 
sult of the inquiry has shown that the unanimous sentiment of 
these teachers, is in favour of the restoration to prindpals of male 
grammar and primary departments, of the right to inflict corporal 
punishment, under proper restrictions, upon wilfully disobedient 
and incorrigible boys, and that such a change would be not only 
highly beneficial, but is indispensible to the proper disdpline and 
genenU progress of the schools. 
The main points brought out by our investigations are as follows : 
First. Obedience to ordinary commands, relating to the custo- 
mary exercises of the daasee, is no longer prompt and exact. 

Second. Obedience in matters callmg for self-denial or sub- 
mission of the pupil's will to that of the teacher is seldom prompt- 
ly secured* 

Third. Wilful and defiant disobedience is much more common 
than heretofore, and manifestations of ill-temper and ill-manners 
*muoh more frequent. 

Fourth. Insolent behaviour and indifference, and disrespect to 
all school authority have greatly increased. 
Ftfth. Tnuaicy is more frequent. 

Sixth. Bwsonal cleanliness, also the proper care of books, slates 
and other school property, are not as eiuily secured as formerly. 

Seventh. Orosa disobedience in all sorts of matters, such as to 
require interference of some authority external to the teacher has 
greatly increased. ' 

Eighth. The defiance of parental authority, especially in cases 
of children with widowed mothers, has more than doubled ; many 
such boys, proving entirely beyond control, have drifted out of the 
schools into the street, or workshops, or priyate schools. 

Ninth. Pupils in the higher classes are less docile than formerly, 
thus showing that previous school training has not tended to form 
habits of obedience and submission. 

Tenth. Teachers have, to some extent, fallen into the habit of 
overlooking offences committed by boys known to be beyond 
parental control, and have thus lowered their standards of disci- 
pline, to the injury of their pupils. 

Eleventh. Children are ruder, both in and out of school, and less 
self-respectful, than under the old system. 



Twelfth. Instances of gross and continued neglect of studies m 
more frequent. This has nearly doubled the labour of the claa 
teachers, while the advancement of the children in a given time bai 
been much less. 

Thirteenth. Poor men are often compelled to visit the schoob 
to assist in governing their children, often at great inconvenience 
and loss of part of a day's work, and make it the cause of oom- 
plaint against the public schools. Moreover, parental settlement 
of school difficulties, and punishment for school offences, have do 
restraining influence upon other scholars. 

Fourteenth. Teachers resort to questionable expedients to w- 
cure that obedience and attention, without which their daaiei 
cannot be brought up to grade. 

Fifteenth. Juvenile lawlessness, rudeness, profanity and Grime, 
have manifestly increased since the abolition of corporal puniih- 
ment, thus proving a directly evil influence upon sodety ingenenL 

Sixteenth. A large number of bad children, who might hate 
been reformed under the old system, have been ** worked out" d 
the schools, or taken out, and ''put where they could be made to 
mind." 

While, therefore, in the opinion of your committee, this qnestum 
is one of very serious impoit, and we have no reason to douot that 
the tendency elsewhere is to imitate the practice which hai 
been lately adopted in our schools, dispensing with the m 
of the rod altogether, we feel compelled to say, that the ex- 
perience of our ablest and most successful teachers, in and oat of 
our public schools, leads us to the opinion that no real pnctiol 
good has resulted fh>m the change, but that, on the contrary, mucfa 
evil has been occadoned by it. The effect of unrestrained disorder 
ly conduct, on the part of one pupil in a clasa, is, of itseU, sufficient 
to demoralize the whole daas. 'Diere is at present but one remedj, 
under our rules, for such cases, and that is to remove the bad in- 
fluence and example by expulsion, which results in turning a bad 
boy into the streets. This not only does not work a salutary chapge 
in the pupil, but removes all chances of his permanent reformation: 
and in this connection we cannot refrain from calling the attention 
of the board to the fact, that in most of the reformatory institntioiM 
in this dty, we find quite a number of bright boys who have actually 
been placed there, simply because their parents, by their own 
confession, could not control them at home, and oomd not hare 
them governed in our schools, where they oug^ht now to be. — fo*- 
sylvania ScKool Journal. 

3. SUSPENDING A BAD BOY. 

To the Editor of the Journal of Education, 
Sib, — Suspension seldom or never creates remorse for its cauie. 
Remorse is a rare emotion, not only among boys, but among men. 
When we can get it the victory is won ; the boy manages himeeo 
afterwards. We must not confound spite, independence or evflj 
vexation with remorse. Remorse is self-condemnation — a mow 
condition far too refined to be expected from bo^s needing suapen- 
don. Two things will produce remorse—reflection and moral sua- 
sion ; but a reflecting Doy seldom needs suspension, and if moral 
suadon is the remedy, then it is the teacher's fault for withhdding 
it. Even if suspendon should create regret for the loss of educa- 
tion, which, however, with this class of boys it never does, rtiU 
regret is not remorse. But it may be argued that, if by any meatf 
other than beating, we can make a bad boy behave, no matter abou* 
remorse ; well, I concede this, with a slight reservation, ^^^.^ j' 
our is a thing we want. The two remaining means are bribe and 
love. Now we know that with men the power of a bribe dependi 
on its quantity and on the strength of principle opposed toii ^^® 
price of behaviour of a poor bad boy would be disregarded Dy> 
rich man's son, thus, waiving the moral of the bribe, we ahomo 
have to give unequal quantities for the same commodity, ^n 
other means is love. Now of all means of order love is ^^^^\ 
but, like fdth, it must have a cause ; and of all causes caP»°^f, ^ 
inspiring love, a bad boy is the most unlikely. There ia anotnw 
property of suapension that appears to be overlooked — *^® °*^JL* 
is used the less is its effect ; suspend one spirited bad boy the ^ 
may be vexation ; suspend two you reduce the vexation ; "J'^ 
half-a-dozen and the first boy wHl be greatly reUeved both of vex 
tiou and disgrace. The rule holds good among men ; a n*^?J^ 
can with duty and impunity descant publicly on the °^P"S*| ^ 
his congregation, but let him single out one. * * vHwn 
" must not use any means that will irritate or annoy the cmi 
in school,'' says the Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, w^v 
teachers in convention. Instead of building a Reformato^ tor 
600 bad ones suspended, would not the breaking of the boys ^ 
been more cheaply and more quickly done, if the 600 teacne 
been let at once at the 30,000 scholars with 600 rawhides i 

John Ireland, ^«^?^'J' 
i^tion Six, Pilkif^' 
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23td, 25th, 27th. Snow, Ist. 6th, 12th, 13th, 20th, 24th, 26th, 29th. Rain* 
2nd, 3rd. 4th, 8th, 9th, 11th. Mill pond free from ice on 4th ; frozen the 
third time, 6th ; free, 12th ; and frozen, 14th. Mean monthly tempera- 
ture +6° in ezceBS of average December 12 years. 

Hamilton.- Hail, 13th. Wind gtorms, 3rd, 4th, 6th. Snow, Irt, 12th, 
13th, 19th, 24th, 26th, 29th, 30th. Kain, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 
12th, 19th, 26th. 

SiMCOE.— Wind storms, 4th, 29th. Snow, 1st, 13th, 26th, 29th, Rain, 
2nd— 4th, 9th, 11th, 12th. 

Windsor.— Wind storms, 4th, 27th, 29th. Fc«, 18th. Snow, 1st, 13th, 
25th. Rain, 2nd— 4th, 8th, 11th, 12th. Lunar halo, 4th. 6th, 24th, 25th, 
26th, 28th, 29th. Meteor in S. towards H., 23rd. On the lakes, naviga- 
tion closed about the 1st of the month, and on the Detroit River about 24th. 

1. NO TIME FOR SINGING, ETC. 

A hint to teachers worth remembering is given by the Mintieso- 
ta Teacher f thus : *^ We occasionally hear teachers complain that 
they can find no time for certain general school exercises, such as 
language lessons, lessons in natural science, singing, &c., <&c. Their 
pupils are backward, and must spend their time upon the ordinary 
lessons of the text-books. So they work on cousdentionsly, pa- 
tiently, and wonder that they do not, after all, witness a reiJly 
rapid and satifactorily thorough progress in their school. They 
wonder, too, that their neighbour has taken a more backward 
school, given lessons in language, lessons upon plants, animals and 
inorganic things, and, to crown all, broughtabout a good understand- 
ing of arithmetic, geographv, reading and writing. It was the 
spirit which led the successful teacher to adopt language lessons, ob- 
ject lessons and composition writing, which found its way into her 
pupils and bore down all obstacles." 



2. JOHNNY BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH SOMETHING 



HE CAN'T SEB. 

The following, by Adam Stwin, which we find in the Young Folks 
Department of the Chritiian Union is such an admirable specimen 
of an object lesson, that we insert it as a model for those who wish 
to do something with lessons in objects in their schools. 

Johnny is a seeker ; and like every other little boy who keep his 
wits about him and watches things, he is continually making dis- 
coveries — the best of all ways for gettinc knowledge. 

The other morning he found on my table a small piece of painted 
steel, shaped like a capital U, only there was a short bar of iron 
across the top, which made it look like a flattened D. 

'^ What a funny little horseshoe !" said jphnny, picking it up. 
Why didn't they put some holes in for the nails V 

** That isn't a horseshoe," I said. " It's a magnet." 

" Magnet ! What's that ?" 

As Jminny asked the question, he turned the thing over in his 
hands, and pulled the bar a little to see how it was fastened on . 
The bar slipped and when he tried to pull it back into place, one 
end came off, so that the bar hung only by a corner. 

<< Never mind," I said, as he looked up with a scared expression 
that plainly said, '^ I didn't mean to bret^ it ?* 

** It isn't broken. Put the bar back." 

Johnny put it back, and it sprang into place with a sharp click. 

^'That's funny," he cried again. ''What made it jump so? 
And what makes it stick ? It doesn't feel sticky." 

** We call it magnetism," I said. ** Now take hold of the bar 
and see if you can pull it straight off." 

** I can't. It sticks fast." 

^* Pull harder." 

Johnny braced himself for a strong pull. Suddenly the bar 
came off and the little "^ fellow went tumbling backward into the 
middle of the room. 

" Well, I never ?" he cried good naturedly, picking himself up. 
'* What did you say makes it hold so hard 1" 

'* Magnetism," I said again. 

" But what %8 magnetism ]" 

'* I couldn't tell you if I tried ; but I think you could learn 
a good deal about it with that magnet." 

"Could I? Let me try." 

That is one of Johnny's ways of amusing himself. He likes to 
find out tilings for himself, as well as most boys like to work at 
puzzles. 

* ' You will find a lot of things in that box of odds and ends that 
may help you." 

Saying this I went about my business, leaving the young Far- 
aday to pursue his studies as best he might. When I came home 
in the evening I found him more puzzled than I left him. 

'*Th(Vt'9 the queerest thing I ever saw." he said. " Some things 



just jump at it as though they were alive ; some thin^ it piiBs, 
and sometimes you can Uft a whole string of things with it, holding 
on to each other just like a swarm of bees ; and some things it 
doesn't pull a bit." 

* * That's a very long lesson you've learned," I said. " What ^Ood^ 
doesitpuUr ,^ ^^^ 

^* These," he said, pointing to a pile of things on one nae oc tt« 
box. "And these other things it doesn't pullr 

" Let us see wha* you have in this pile,'^ I said, looking at iiw 
first little heap. " Keys ?" 

" Trunk keys," said Johnny. " It doesn't pull door keya. I 
tried ever so many" . . 

" Try this key," said I taking one from my pocket " Thia u a 
trunk key. See if the magnet pulls it." „ , « 

* * No-o," said Johnny, thoughtful^, *' it doesn't, but it polled afl 
the rest of the trunk keys I could mid." 

** Now try this key to the door of my office," 
Johnny tried it, and to his great amazement, the key stack fait 
to the magnet. 

" Clearly," said I, " the magnet puUs some door keys, and faik 
to pull some trunk keys." 

Johnny was puzzled more than ev^r. He looked at one pile of 
keys, then at the other, thought a moment, then picked up my 
trunk key, and said, " This key is brau. The rest are iron.*' 

" That's so " I said. 

" And all these door keys that the magnet didn't pull, " be con- 
tinued, " are brass too. May be the magnet can't pull bran 
things." 

'* Suppose you try. But first see if there are any braaa things 
in your pile of things the magnet pulled." 

Johnny looked them over and found not one. In the other pile 
he found a brass nail, some brass pins, a hinge, and several other 
articles made of brass, none of which the magnet would pull. Then 
we tried tiiie castors of my chair, and all the other brass things we 
could find with the same result. 

" There's no use trying any more," said Johnny at last. '* The 
magnet won't puU brass. " 

**Then, there's another matter settled," I said. *' The magnet 
does not pvU brass. Is there anything else that it does not pull t 

** Wood," said Johnny. « * I tried lots of pieces." 

** Anything else." 

** Stones," said Johnny decidedly. 

'' What are these ?" I asked holding up a couple of heavy stoiifis 
he had put among the things the magnet pulled. 

'* I guess I put those there by mistake, said Johnny, testing ivith 
the magnet a number of stones in the other pile. 

" Try them," I said. 

" Oh !" he said, as the magnet lifted them. "I forgot. It does 
lift some stones." 

'' Well, what else have you in that pile of thhigs the magnet did 
not pull." 

''Glass, leather, lead, bone, cloth, tin, zinc, com, and alotol 
things." 

*' Very welL Now let us see what the magnet does puU.** 

** Iron keys," said Johnny, *| and nails." 

'* Here's a nail in this other pile." 

"That's a brass naiL The magnet only pulls iron nails." 

** Is this an iron nail ?" I asked, taking a small white nail from 
the first pile. 

** No ; that's tin I guess, or idna It oughtn't to be in that pOe." 

**Whynotr 

** Because the magnet does not pull tin or zinc." 

** See " he added, touching first a bit of tiii-foil, then a piece of 
sheet zinc, with the magnet. 

** I handed him the white nail, and said. "Try this." 

That is queer !" he said, as the nail sprang to meet the magnet 

" T17 this strip of tin." 

Oh that isn't tin ; it is just tinned iron. Tou showed me that the 
other day. That'U stick." 

" May be the nail is only covered with tin, and is iron inside. 
Is it ?" he concluded, eagerly, as I broke the nail in two to look 
at its interior. 

« I think it is," I said. Try it with the magnet, and then iiy 
this white shoe-nail that is white clear through." 

The shoe-nail did not stick ; the other did, and we classed 
them accordingly. 

" What else have we in this pile ?" 

*« Needles, hairpins, screws, wire — iron wire," Johnny added 
quickly. " Brass wire doesn't stick, you know." 

** How about this ?" 1 asked, taking a small coil of red wire from 

my desk." 

" I guess that won't stick," said Johnny. 

"WhysoT, 
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Because that's copper wire, and the magnet doesn't seem to 
pull anything that isn t iron." 

Much to Johnny's satisfaction, the copper wire had to be placed 
with the things not affected by the magnet. Then I took up the 
two stones, one rusty red, the other quite black, and said : 

"What about these T 

** I guess they must have iron in them too," said Johnny, '^ Have 
thevT 

"They have," I replied. "They are ironstones as the miners 
call them, or ores from which iron is made. But what made you 
think there was iron in them 2" 

" Because they wouldn't have stuck to the magnet if there wasn't, 
would they ? Anyhow all these things that do stick have iron in 
them." 

" Quite true. So you have learned another very important fact 
about the magnet. Can you tell mo what it is. The fact, I mean." 

" The magnet pxdU iron^*^ said Johnny. 

" Good," saia I ; " and it is also true that the magnet does not 
pull-" ^ 

" Things that are not iron," said Johnny. 

•* True, again," I said, " so far as our experiments go. There 
may be tJbings besides iron that the magnet will pull, and there 
may be times when the magnet will not pull iron ; but, so far as we 
have tried it, the magnet pulls iron always, and never anything 
else." 

"But you haven't told me what makes it pull iron." 

" That I cannot do any more than you. We see that it does 
pull, and can study generally the manner of the pulling — it will 
take you a long time to learn all about that ; but just how it is 
that the pulling is done, or what makes it, no one has yet found 
out. For convenience, we call the pulling power magnetism. You 
can keep the magnet, and study it« action further. When you've 
tried it in every way you can think of, come to me, and I'll show 
you ever so many curious things you can do with it." 



It is not by frequent lectures on etiquette, or by reading daily to 
the school, extracts from the writings of Chesterfield, that these 
matters are to be taught. The teacher must lead the way by his 
own example, and if this prove what it ought to be, there will be 
little trouble with the school. It is to be regretted that teachers 
are still to be found, who are slovenly in their dress, and exceed- 
ingly coarse in their manners and conversation. By any or all of 
these we are not only enabled to read the true character of the 
teacher, but we know what we may expect of a school It is often 
possible to tell what the merits of a recitation will be by the manner 
of the pupils in coming to class, and the teacher's skill to conduct a 
recitation is often shown by his manner, even before he asks a 
question. — Feniutylvwiiia School Journal, 



8. WORDS WITHOUT IDBAS. 

Said Kadiga : " Shall I get you the wonderful parrot that singi all languages, and is 
the delight of aU Granada r r- — • 

*' Odious r exclaimed the prlnoesn. " A horrid, screaming hlrd» that chatters words 
without ideas ; one must be without brains to tolerate such a pest r'—Jroing'» AlKamr 
frra. 

€ro with me into yon school-room, and let us list^ to the 
exercises of the pupils. The first is a spelling lesson. What do 
we hear ! Words are pronounced by the master, and the letters 
expressing them are named by the pupils. The exercise is gener- 
ally this, and no more. This teacher (?) never makes an effort to 
have his pupils understand, much less to comprehend the thoughts 
or conceptions of the mind which these words represent. The 
reading^ lesson is no better. The pupils are taught to pronounce 
the words correctly, to raise the voice at the close of a direct ques- 
tion and to ^et it fall at a period ; but little effort is expended to 
make the pupils vigorous thinkers, and to read for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge, and of expressing thought, feeling, and pur- 
pose. In geography the questions of the text-book are lUiked veibatim, 
and answered verbatim. In grammar, ditto ; in arithmetic ditto, — 
except that the pupils explain (?) their solutions of *' «imw" by say- 
ing ; " I did just as the rule directs and so got the answer." 

r^^ow how can we help exclaiming of these pupils as Irving's prin- 
cess did of the *' wonderful parrot that talks all languages." *^ Hor- 
rid, screaming things, that chatter words without ideas !" — and of 
the teacher : '* One must he without brains" day after day to 
enact and re-enact such a senseless farce ! And parents of common 
sense permit this thoughtless, brainless, dementing process 
to be pursued year after year with their children under the 
pretence of educating them — of fitting them for the duties of life ! 
with here and there one only, when the case becomes remediless, 
perhaps who exclaims, " I don't see that sending to school does 
much good." But, how long, oh, how long, is this to continue in 
so many schools ? Until the press, the pulpit, lecturers, leading 
educators, and persons of intelligence, shall unite in saying, " Thus 
far and no farther !" — until mere rote-teaching and rule teaching 
shall in most branches, be banished from all our schools. — M. M. 
Baldvnn, in N, Y. State Edticational Jounal. 



Politeness in the School-koom. — The utmost refinement and 
courtesy should mark all the intercourse between the members of 
the school, and between teacher and pupils. No matter how great 
the scholastic attainments of a teacher, or how rapid the progress 
ofthe pupils in the vaiious school studies, if the cultivation of the 
converf>at.ion, manners, and habits of the pupils be overlooked, the 
teacher ueglects that part of his work which ia the most important. 



4. PROFESSOR AGASSIZ AS A TEACHER. 

BT PROF. W. J. BBAL. 

« 

Perhaps I can best give an idea of Professor Agassiz's mode of 
teaching by telling how he taught myself in the museum at Cam- 
bridge. He was glad to see me there. He said : '* You must make 
up your mind to be a poor man all your life if you become a natu- 
ralist. With my mode of treatment students are about sure to be 
discouraged at first. I shall try your patience. You have read 
books, but have not studied the subjects themselves. If you study 
with me you must not look at a book for some time — several months. 
You must learn to see, to observe for yourself. After students get 
started once in this way, the longer they study here, the more they 
like it, and the more reluctant they are to leave." After some 
questions, he handed me half a dozen or more dead sea urchins, 
and left me with the remark : ** I want you to see what you can 
make of them, and in a day or two I will see how you get along." 

He assigned me a table in the laboratory, where cords of new 
specimens were stacked up in tray-like boxes sitting tightly over 
each other. This was a queer way to study, six dry specimens and 
no books ! I looked them over, using part of the time a small pock- 
et lens. I was glad when night came, for it seemed as though I 
had learned all there was to be learned of sea urchins. I broke 
them in pieces and made some small drawings. The next day the 
Professor called with a smile, saying, ** Well, what have you seen?" 
He glanced at the drawings and I told him what I had done. He 
gives a few hints of what to look for, gives names for a few of the 
parts (perhaps half a dozen), notices some mistakes, but makes no 
corrections. I supposed new specimens were to be given me. Not 
so ; I .was to study those longer. Thus he called every day or two 
for three weeks, generally hearing what I had to say till I made a 
mistake. Then he says, " You are wrong," turns and leaves me to 
work it over. I was surprised at my own work, surprised at the 
end of that time to find something new every day. This was my 
only business, my only study for all day except two to six lectures 
a week. 

After tliis I dissected specimens which had been in alcohol, and 
occasionally went to Chelsea beach to get fresh specimens. In a 
similar manner one species of star-fish was examined, occupying 
only a week or so. Agassiz says : ^' These two animals, the sea ur- 
chin (a flattened sphere) and the star-fish (with five rays or arms), 
are composed of similar parts arranged in a similar manner. Learn 
how it is." This comparison occupied several days. 

The next spe<;imen was a spatangoid, an animal somewhat like both 
the others. * * Now homologize these three." Then a third and fourth 
species were given me, very different in appearance from the ethers, 
and I was told again ** Compare. It is easy enough to observe iso- 
lated parts — any one can soon learn to do that — but when you com- 
pare two objects, you take a step in philosophy." In one case I 
was to make a paper model of a coral, to show my idea of it. Corals 
were compared with sea urchins and star-fishes. I looked two weeks 
at the corals, but did not then see all of them to suit him. It took 
more time still. 

Books were allowed in a few months. Their contents were then 
carefully read, and understood with much interest. He often said : 
" Study specimens and refer to books, and not the reverse, as is 
usually done. Text-book knowledge about nature does not amount 
to anything ; it is a very poor basis of culture." 

After realizing the effect of this mode of studying natural history 
upon myself and my students, and seeing the progress of others 
pursuing this course, I am sure it is the correct way. With small 
scholars it may be somewhat modified, but to take a course of a 
few weeks in a text-book, with a few references to specimens, is time 
poorly spent. Better by far, give each student a grasshopper and 
a small microscope, let him work at it and tell you all he has seen, 
give a few hints now and then, and ask some questions.— ili/c/uj/ai* 
School, 
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6. MAXIMS OP METHODICAL TEACHING. 

1. Objects before Ideas ; Ideas before Words. 

2. Wholes before Parts or Qualities. 

3. The Concrete before the Abstract. 

4. The Unknown by means of the Kindred Known. 

5. The Simple and Easy before the Complex and Difficult. 

6. The Particalar before the General. 

7. The What before the How ; the How before the Why. 

8. Relative and Contrasted Terms and Forms in Connection. 



6. WHERE TEACHERS FAIL. 

Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio, speakinff of teachers, says : ''There 
are more failures from imperfect schcSarship than from any other 
cause." This is doubtless true according to a comprehensive and 
very general idea of scholarship, or according to that view of success 
in teaching which takes account of the'shortcomings of teachers as 
reg£irds a proper appreciation and adoption of the most approved 
methods of instruction. But if we were to measure the success of 
our common school teachers by the usual or popular standard, I 
think we should find that far the larger part of the cases of failure 
of teachers is from lack of ability to govern their schools. Compara- 
tively few prove deficient in the literary qualifications which they 
are expected to possess — in a satisfactory knowledge of the subjects 
required to be taught. On the other hand, we quite frequently 
hear said : " Our teacher cannot keep order," '' Our teacher lacks 
government,*' '' Our teacher is a first-rate scholar, but lacks execu- 
tive ability." Moreover, judging from cause to effect, we should 
expect to find teachers oftener failing in matters of government 
than in those of ordinary scholarship. We do not need to look far 
for the occasion of this result. A student spends years in preparing 
himself in the branches he may teach, while the principles of school 
government are either entirely neglected, left to the suggestion of 
mere instinct, or are crowded into the few general observations of 
a short course of lectures. 



The Teachers* Association in Worcester spent an afternoon in listen- 
ing to an essay, '* Are the pupils of our public schools over- worked ? " and 
a discussioii thereon. The opinion seems very decided that late hours, 
foolish dressing, bad ventilation, kc, had more to do with the poor health 
of students than hard study. 



VI. ^avtvfi m ^to^nv^icvl nuA tthtt f ubje^. 

1. GEOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR. 

At the annual meeting of the American Geographical Society, 
held recently in New York, Chief Justice Daly delivered the An- 
nual address, in which he gave an interesting review of the *^ Geo- 
graphical Work of the World,*' during the past year. 

He began with a brief summary of what has been done in this 
cotmtry. Alluding to the coast surveys around the coast of Maine, 
Massachusets, Rhode Island, New York and New Jersey, particu- 
larly on the coast of Maine and adjacent Islands, with whidi have 
been connected hydrographical labours, especially with reference to 
the tides and currents. Special observations have been made near 
North Adams, Mass., for the determination of terrestrial gravity. 
The same kind of general labours have been carried on upon the 
Pacific coast. It has consisted of field and hydrographic work on 
the coast of CsJifomia and the neighbouring islands and bays ; the 
continuation of the important surveys of Columbia river, I^iget 
sound, and the adjacent bays and inlets, deep sea-soundings, the 
geographical recognizance of the coast, and special surveys of the 
harbours of Alaska. 

He then proceeded to give an interesting account of the various 
surveys and explorations of the western territories, undertaken by 
the government, and mentioned sotne extraordinary archsBological 
discoveries made on an Island in Lake Okeechobee, in Florida; 
and in referring to the subject of archaeology, he told of the dis- 
covery of the ancient city of Angcor, in Cambodia, by Lieut. Gar- 
nier, of the French service. Its ruins are distinguishable for their 
magnificence, the elaborateness of the sculpture, and their extent 
the four sides of the principal temple measuring two miles and a 
quarter. Wandering through the remains of endless roads, buried 
in forests and jungle, Lieut. Gamier came upon the ruins of monu- 
ment after monument, each, if possible, more astonishing than the 
preceding. The architecture and sculpture exhibit a very advanced 
knowledge of the arts, and the main temple is described as the 
masterpiece of some unknown Michael An^elo . A Chinese traveller 
in 1202 described Angcor as a splendid city, and about 300 years 



later Ribodeneyra refers to it as an ancient ruin in CacDobodia. 
This is all that there is of its history. 

The Polaris expedition, the extraordinary escape of Capt. Tyson 
and his crew, were graphically described by the learned jnd^e, as 
also the Swedish Arctic expedition under Prof. Nordenskiold. Th» 
exploration of the Amazon and its tributaries, and across the in- 
terior, to Lake Titicaca, by Prof. Orton, of Vassar College, New 
York, gave us a vast amount of information of this hitherto un- 
known territory. Travels in Peru and Patagonia were also pro- 
ductive of most important results. 

In Europe, the work of the year has been the continuatian of 
great topographical surveys, the value of which was so strikingly 
illustrated in the Franco-Prussian war, where the invading force 
was furnished with such accurate maps of the country that a speedy 
conquest was the result. In Asia the past year witnessed the 
journey of Mr. Ney Elias, from Pekin, through Chinese Tartary to 
St. Petersburg, Baron Von Richthofen's explorations in Northeni 
China, disclosing the fact that her coal fields cover 400,000 miles, 
and that the supply of iron is inexhaustible; and other impor- 
tant explorations had been made in Persia, Afghanistan and 
Arabia. 

In Palestine the explorations were continued under the auspices 
of the English and American Societies. Excavations now carried 
on in Jerusalem under Capt. Warren, to ascertain the ancient mte 
and plan of the city, and fix the locality of places of interest, were 
productive of good results, disclosing many ancient inscriptions, and 
objects of art and domestic use. The expedition of Capts. Wilson 
and AndeiBon resulted in the discovery of many ruins heretofore 
unknown. Captain Warner ascertained that the ancient Grass was 
three miles nearer to the Mediterranean than the present city. 
The Peninsula of Sinai was surveyed by the British Ordnance Sur- 
vey, and the conclusion arrived at by the exploration corroborate 
the truthfulness and accuracy of sacred history. 

The Desert of the Exodus was explored by Prof. Palmer and 
Mr. Drake, and cairns and stone circles were found in great num- 
bers. This expedition traced the path of the Israelites in their 
journey to the Promised Land, and discovered ruins of cities, for- 
tresses, churches, rock dwellings, etc. , many of the places still re- 
taining the names they had in the days of David. Captain Stew- 
art, R. E., has surveyed about 1,600 square miles of the countzy 
between the Mediterranean and the Jordan, and other sarreya 
are in course of being made. The American Society's expedition, 
under Lieut. Steever, United States army, surveyed and mapped 
fiOO miles east of the Jordan. All the various explorations and 
surveys tend to prove the accuracy of the topography given in the 
Bible. 

From Africa the geographical intelligence is not so interesting ss 
the previous year, and presents little of interest, save the expedi- 
tion of Sir Samuel Baker to the head-waters of l^e Nile, and that 
of Sir Bartle Frere to Zanzibar. The equatorial region ii^ vicinity 
of the Galoon was also explored, but the party has not been heard 
from for some time. Some distance from Loango, info the interior, 
a race of dwarfs is said to exist. The operations for the year 
in Australasia were next described by Judge Daly, and the varioos 
surveys made by Capt. Morsby of the British Navy, minutely de- 
tailed. The explorations in New Guinea, Formosa, and Central 
Australia, and the laying of telegraph cables between the Austra- 
lian continent and India completed the list of the geographical work 
for the year 1873. 



2. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES OF NEW YORK. 

Many of the geographical names in this state are of Indian ori- 
gin, and are beautiful and significant. In some cases they are more 
than mere names ; they are pictures, descriptions of things as they 
appeared to * ' the untutored mind" of the poor Indian ; and it would 
puzzle most Anglo-Americans to select from their own language 
names more expressive or beautiful to be used in their place. Take 
a few cases that occur most readily to mind. 

Susquehanna, '* crooked river;" Canajoharie, ^'the pot that washes 
itself " applied at first to a whirlpool at the foot of one of the falls of 
the Creek ; Tioga, ** a junction of waters ;" Ticonderoga ** noisy*' — in 
allusion to the faUs at the outlet of Lake George ; Poughkeepsie, 
(Apo-keep-sing), **safe harbour;" Niagara, ''across i£e neck or 
straight" — lying between Lakes Erie and Ontario ; Irondequoi, 
''where the waves gasp and expire;" Cattaraugus, "stinking 
shore ;" Chantanqua, " foggy place ;" Oneida, " upright or standing 
stone ;" Saratoga, " side hill ;" Schenectady, "beyond the pine 
plains ;"Schoharie, " drift-wood ;" Chemung, **hom in the water;" 
Conhocton, " trees in the water ;" Banisteo, " a board in the water;" 
Owasco, " a bridge of drift wood" — at the north end of the laire ; 
Coxsakie, " hooting of the owls;" Warwarsing, " blackbird's nest;'* 
Shandaken, a town in Ulster Co., "rapid waters ;" Shawangunk, 
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'^ white rockfl ;'* Caughnawaffa, ''a coffin;" — ^from a large black 
stone in ihe river ; Painted Post, called by the Indians Oonewa- 
wah, " a head on a pole f* Neskayuna, a town in Schenectady Co. , 
^* A field covered with com ; Schaghticote, from an Indian and a 
Dutch word, *' land slide point ;" and Manhattan, the name of the 
island on which the City of New York is built, ** the place where 
men get drunk" — ^in allusion to the intoxication of the natives on 
the visit of Henry Hudson in 1609. — Groton J<ytimal, 



Thb Lxnoth or Days. — At San Francisco the lonsest day has 
14| hours ; at Boston, 15^ ; at Berlin and London, 16^ ; at Stock- 
holm and Upsal, 16^ ; at Hamburg, Dantzic, and Stettin, 17, and 
the shortest, 7. At St. Petersburg and Tobolsk the longest day has 19, 
and the shortest 6 hours . At Bomea, in Finland, the longest day has 
21 j, and the shortest 2^ hours. At Wanderbus, in Norway, the 
day. lasts from the 21st of May to the 22nd of July, without inter- 
ruption ; and at Spitzbeigen, the longest day is 3^ months. 



to 75,000 ; New York, from 67,800 to 121,000 ; Michigan, from 
2,000 to 38,000 ; Tennessee from 62,000 to 74,000; Texas, from 
6,000 to 19,000, and so on, including only the white population. 
This illiteracy is most marked among the women. In New Hamp- 
shire, the tmeducated women are 1,000 in excess ; in New York, 
20,000 ; in Pennsylvania, 17,000 ; in Georgia, 10,900 ; in Illinois, 
8,000 ; in Massachusetts, 12,000. 



3. NAMES OP RULERS. 

An examination pf the list of the rulers of the kingdoms of the 
world shows that they are distinguished by the following titles : — 
Emperor, Czar, King, Queen, Grand Duke, Duke, Prince, Shah, 
Khan, Imaun, Emir, Lama, Tenno, Sultan, Hospodar, Hoang-ti, 
Taksir-Khan, Khedive, and Bey. Besides all these there are 
three Burgomasters (of the three free cities of Lubeck, Bremen and 
Hamburg) ; a group of seven Captain Regents who direct the affairs 
of the tiny Republic of San Marino ; a '' Domnu,'' or prince of 
Roumania ,who is now Prince Charles of the house of Hohenzollem ; 
and a '' first syndic," to whom is confided, hj its ten thousand in- 
habitants, the custody of the little Republic of Andorre in the 
Pyrenees. There are two Shahs — ^those of Persia, and Afghanistan; 
three Khans — of Bokhara, Khokan and Khiva ; three Sultans — of 
Turkey, Borneo, and Zanzibar ; two Imauns — of Muscat and Ye- 
men ; one Khedive — of Egypt ; and one Bey — of Tripoli. Of the 
twenty Presidents, two— Marshal MacMahon, of France, and 
Buenaventura Baez, of Dominica — are only provisional. 



4. A SCHOOL SCRAP-BOOK. 

Let me make one suggestion which I have found most valuable 
in my school-room, and that is a scrap-book, made from newspapers 
and magazines. Items are to be found, in every one I take up, on 
all manner of subjects connected with the different countries of the 
world, many of which are awakening to progress and liberty from 
the sleep of centuries — items which are to be found in no school- 
book, and help both teacher and children to feel that the world is 
alive, and the country and people they are studying of in some far- 
off land are quite real, with their interests very closely interwoven 
with their own. My scrap-book tells of sleepy Turkey waking up 
to the necessity of railroads and the advantages she will gain there- 
from ; and wonderful descriptions of the Mont Cenis Tunnel, that 
no text-book has room for ; of the visit of Shah, so romantic is its 
details ; and yet seemingly so important in the opening of the east- 
em to western civilization ; of Chinese fields, and Canadian salt 
deposits ; of African adventtures and discovery, and a strange jour- 
nev in the heart of Asia ; of Arabian deserts and curious eastern 
cities ; of the freeing of the slaves of Brazil, and of the opening 
light in Japan. It has stories of life in Lapland, Siberia, Borneo, 
and China ; it contains pictures of remarkable trees of different lands, 
and a real grey silky leaf from the South African forests. It re- 
lates of Amadeus' abdication, and the royal progress and coronation 
of the Scandinavian Monaztsh, King Oscar. It describes the late 
funeral of an Indian Prince, the Russian Ice Palace, fetes in Tur- 
key, and wonders of South America. So it interweaves interests 
of to-day with every land or nation we touch upon in our geography 
lessons, and makes the children understand their reality and life. — 
Selected, 
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2. ILLITERATES IN CANADA 

The second volume of the census of Canada, which is now being 
issued from the press, gives some extremely interestitig statements 
in reference to the number of uneducated people in Canada. It is 
not flattering to our national pride, and not creditable that there 
should be in this Dominion, or rather in the four older Provinces 
of it out of a total population of 3,485,761 no less than 412, 
142 persons who cannot write and 399 who cannot read. The in- 
credible amount of ignorance, which such a state of affairs reveals, 
can scarcely be appreciated by a mere glance at the statistics. Tak- 
ing up the census by provinces, we find that the Province of Quebec 
furnishes the whole Dominion with more than two thirds of its 
illiterate classes. There are in Quebec 244,731 men and women above 
the age of 20 who are unable to write, and 191,862 of the same age 
who are unable to read. There are 1,191,516 people in the Province 
of Quebee,of whom there are stated in the census to be 667,618 un- 
der the age of 21, leaving 533,898 to represent the remainder, so that 
in point of fact, nearly one-half of the adults of the Province of 
Quebec are unable to write, and more than one-third of them 
unable to read. No wonder that these people fly from a Province 
which has given them so little help to advance in the social scale. 
No wonder the industries of Quebec are not satisfactory. It is a 
relief to turn from this picture of ignorance to the figures presented 
by the fine Province of Ontario. Out of a population of 1,620,861, 
Chitario has only 57,379 over the age of 20 who cannot read, and only 
93,220 who cannot write. Yet Ontario absorbs by far the greater part 
of the immigration in which Canada participates, which must neces- 
sarily include a large number of ignorant persons. Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick make a better exhibit than Quebec, but a much 
worse one than Ontario, taking population into account. There are 
46,622 persons over 20 years of age who cannot write,and 31,331 who 
cannot read. The four counties of the Island of Cape Breton, Inver- 
ness, Victoria, Cape Breton, and Richmond, contain 19,075 persons 
over the age of 20 who cannot read, yet these counties do not contain 
over 36,000 over that age, so that it appears more than one-half of 
their population is steeped in densest ignorance. New Brunswick 
makes a better exhibit than Nova Scotia. 19,002 of our adults of 
20 upwards cannot read, and 27,669 of them cannot write. St. 
John County with its large population might be supposed to con- 
tain the greatest number of uneducated persons, but this is by 
no means the case. Kent, Westmoreland, and Gloucester beat it 
all hollow in the number of illiterates, and Victoria with her small 
population is very little behind it. The combined population of 
Victoria, Westmoreland, and Gloucester and Kent is 78,887 ; the 
population of St. John by the census is put down at 42,120. St. 
John contains 3,669 people of 20 years of age and upwards who 
cannot read, while these four counties, with only fifly per cent, more 
of population, have 14,826 adults who are unable to write, and 10,- 
789 who are unable even to read. Kent and Gloucester are the 
banner counties in point of illiteracy. Gloucester has a population 
of 18,810, yet 4,227, or about one-half of its adult population can- 
not write their names, and Kent with a population of 19,101 has 
4,190 of its adult population in a similar state of ignorance. 

These facta are so suggestive that it is unnecessary to comment 
on them. Need we remark that the districts which suffer most from 
the criminal neglect of tliose who should have promoted the educa- 
tion of their youth, are those most opposed to the free public 
schools of Canada ? !Need we remark that the Province of Quebec, 
which makes such a wretched exhibit, has everything it can desire 
in the way of educational endowments, separate schools, 
clerical' supervision, &c. 1 Need we point to the fsMct that '* godless 
ignorance,' rather than *' godless education," appears to be the 
prevailing evil in those parts of Canada, which are loudest in their 
opposition to the free public schools of the country ? — St. John Daily 
Telegraf^, 



1. ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The report of the United States Commissioner of Education gives 
the following striking statistics of illiteracy in the United States : 
There are now 3,000,000 adults, including 1,653,8000 adult ex- 
slaves, who cannot read or write. In 1840, New Hampshire had 
1,000 white persons over twenty years who could not read and write ; 
in 1860, 5,000« Maine increased from 3,000 to 9,000 illiterate ; all 
New England, from 14,000 to 87,000 ; Pennsylvania, from 36,000 



3. THE OPS SCHOOL DIFFICULTY. 

From the legal intelligence in Monday's Olobe we extract the fol- 
lowing report of a decision in the Court of Common Pleas by Chief 
Justice Hagarty and Mr. Justice Gait : Fi'ee v, McHugh. — This 
was an action for trespass for distress in collecting a school rate. A 
Protestant Separate School had been established by reason of the 
, engagement of a U. C. teacher in the public sch< ol. A Protestant 
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teacher was engaged subsequently. Defendant had distrained for 
school rate on goods of plaintiff, a separatist ; the latter claimed that 
it was illegal, as he was a separatist. The court found that when 
a Protestiuit teacher was engaged, the Separate School had no legal 
existence, and that the collector had a right to distrain. Judgment 
for defendant with costs. 



4. STUDY OFSCHOdL LAW IN MICHIGAN. 

In all future examinations of teachers in this county, a know- 
ledge of the School Law of Michigan, so far as it pertains to the 
lights and dutieH of teacherSj will be required of every teacher. To 
assist them in fitting for such an examination, one of ^e County 
Superintendents has prepared the following list of questions upon 
the subject : 

1. What is a school month ? 

2. What kind of a contract should every teacher have 1 By 
whom signed ? 

3. What is the teacher's duty as to keeping a register ? 

4. What is the law in reference to holidays i 

5. By whom and for what cause can a teacher's certificate be an- 
nulled 1 

6. What authority and responsibility has a teacher in reference 
to his pupils in respect to time and place ? 

7. Who is a qualified teacher ? 

8. For how long a time and for what territory is a third grade 
certificate valid ? 

9. Whose duty is it to adopt a liat of text-books for use in the 
school? 

10. What is the teacher's duty in regard to the introduction of, or 
instruction from, the text-books not adopted by the School Board ? 
—The School 
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VIII. ^upm Uv Hattttfl ^etr. 

1. THE TWO ANGELS. 

I dreamed of a wonderful contest 

And man was the prize to win ; 
The conflict was waged by angels twain 

But the spirits were not akiu; 
The one was clad in a robe of hght. 
And came from the land of pure delight, 

With a crucible in his hand, 
The robe of the other was ashy white, 
But he came from the world of endless night ; 
Yet glittering toys and baubles bright 

He scattered over the land. 

I dreamed that these angels whispered 

In the listening ears of man ; 
The tones of the one were sweet and clear, 

And his message thus l>egau : 
" O friend, I came from the world above 
To cuide thee up to that home of love 

Where joys supreme are given. 
But ere thou ent'rest those regions fair, 
I must cleanse thy heart with tenderest care 
By trials and crosses, and thus prepare 

Thy soul for the life of heaven." 

I dreamed that the voice of the other 

Was silvery, smooth and fair, 
As he spake of life's gladsome pleasure—- 

The wine cup's happiness rare : 
He told of the comforts of worldly gain, 
The great and the wise who followed his train. 

All happy in his employ. 
And he urged the soul in accents clear 
To seize at once on these pleasures dear, 
And never be moved by a sordid fear 

Of losing its future joy. ' 

I dreamed, as these angels whispered 

Their messages in his ear, 
His countenance now wa.s flushed with hope. 

And then depressed with fear. 
Ro, dromiing to hear the voice of either, 
Yet wishing to shun the course of neither, 

He fled in wild afright. 
But by his side these angels twain, 
Each hoping at last the prize to gain, 
Pursuing closely, still urged their claim, 

Till aU were out of sight. 



I dreamed, but my dream was real, 

Angels of good and of ill 
Follow us closely year bv year 

Their ministries to fulfil. 
Oh friend, the angel of good receive ; 
Let not the an^el of ill deceive, 

Though gentle his words be, even, 
A prize for the race successfully run ; 
Sweeter the rest when the labour is done ; 
" Brighter the crown through suffering won. 

Dearer the bliss of heaven. 
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2. GOOD ADVICE FROM GARLYLB. 

A new book by Cunningham Geikie, addressed to young men, ens. 
tains the following admirable letter from Carlyle hitherto iinpirb^ 
lished : 

Ohelsba, 13th March, 184a 

DsAK Sir. — Some time ago your letter was delivered me ; I tab 
literally the first free half hour I have had since to «Tite you a wori 
of answer. 

It would give me true satisfaction could any advice of mine o»- 
tribute to forward you in your honourable course of self>impnrT«> 
ment, but a long experience has taught me that advice can pnii: 
but little ; that there is a good reason why " advice is so seldom ici- 
lowed ** — this reason, namely, that it is so seldom, and can almoit 
never be, rightly given. No man knows the state of another ; iik 
always to some more or less imaginary man that the wisest and moit 
honest adviser is speaking. 

As to the books which you, whom I know so little of, should Ksd 
there is hardly anything definite that can be said. For one thi^ 
you may be strenuously advised to keep reading. Any good book, 
any book that i& wiser than yourself, will teach you something— & 
great many things, directly and indirectly, if your mind be open to 
learn. The old counsel of Johnson's is also good and uuiversallj 
applicable, ''Read the book you do honestly feel a wish and can- 
osity to read. The very wisn and curiosity indicates that you thea 
and there are the person likely to get good of it" ** Our wishes are 
presentments of our capabilities." That is a noble saying, of deep 
encouragement to all true men, applicable to our wishes ai\d afl^/tf 
in regard to reading as to other tilings. Among all the objeda^bit 
look wonderful or beautiful to you, follow with fresh hope the one 
that looks wonderfuUest, beautifuUest. You will gradually by ¥a^ 
ious trials (which trials, see tliat you make honest, manful ones, ns 
silly, short, fitful ones) discover what is for you the wonderfuUest 
beautifuUest ; what is your true element and province, and be abb 
to abide by that. True desire, the monition of nature, is mudi t 
be attended to . But here, also, you are to discriminate between trw 
desire and false. The medical men tell us we should eat what we tralf 
have an appetite for, but what we only falsely have an appetite fer 
we should resolutely avoid. It is very true. And flimsy, ** denl- 
tory " readers, who fly from foolish book to foolish book and get 
good of none and mischief of all, are not these as foolish, unhealthj 
eaters, who mistake their superficial, false desire after spiceries asd 
confectioneries for the real appetite, of which even they are not des- 
titute, though it lies far deeper, far quieter, after solid, nuttitiTi 
food ? With these illustrations 1 will recommend Johnson's advice 
to you. 

Another thing, and only one other, I will say. All books are px»- 
erly the record of the history of past men. What thoughts past men 
had in them, what actions past men did, the summary of all boob 
whatsoever lies there. It is on this ground that the class of boob 
specifically named history can be safely recommended as the basuul 
all study of books ; the preliminary to all right and full understand- 
ing of anything we can expect to find in books. Past history, and 
especially the past history of one's own native country — everybodj 
may be advised to begin with that. Let him study that faithfully, 
innumerable inquiries, with due indications, will branch out from it '; 
he has a broad beaten highway from which all the country is more 
or less visible— there travelling, let him choose where he will dwell 

Neither let mistakes nor wrong directions, of which every msa, 
in his studies and elsewhere, falls into many, discourage you. There 
is precious instruction to be got by finding that we are wrong. L?t 
a man try faithfully, manfully to be right ; he will grow daily more 
and more right. It is at bottom the condition on which all men have 
to cultivate themselves. Our very walking is an incessant falling; 
a falling and a catching of ourselves before we come actually to the 
pavement ! It is emblematic of all things a man does. 

In conclusion, I remind you that it is not by books alone, or b? 
books chiefly, that a man becomes in all points a man. Study to do 
faithfully whatsoever thing in your actual situation, there and now, 
you find either expressly or tacitly laid to your charge—that is your 
post ; stand to it like a true soldier , sUently devour the many ciu- 
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grinB of it ; as all human situatioiiB have many ; and be your aim not 
to quit it without doing all that it, at least, requires you. A man 
perfects himself by work much more than by reading. They are a 
growing kind of men that can wisely combine the two things ; wisely, 
vaUantly, can do what is laid to their hand in their present sphere, 
and prepare themselves withal for doing other wider things, if such 
lie before them. With many good wishes and encouragements I re- 
xnain yours sincerely. 

Thomas Carltlb. 



3. EARLY FORMATION OF HABITS. 

Habit is a principle of action that requires no attention, deli- 
beration, or will, to call it into the exercise of its power. It is a 
tendency'of certain phenomena to recur, that tendency being acquired 
by frequent recurrence. The fact that the tendency to recur is ac- 
quired forms the distinguishing characteristic of a habit, when com- 
pared with an instinct. The child of but a few days or weeks old per- 
formB all its actions by instinct. It possesses no habits at this early 
stage of its existence, but as it grows older, these begin to be form- 
ed, and gradually acquire strength by fi«quent repetition, until 
they form no inconsiderable part of its nature. 

In this article, an attempt will be made to show how the forma- 
tion of habits Ib to be explained. It is a well known fact that 
the more frequent the various actions which make up any habit 
are repeated, the more easily is that habit performed. We acquire 
habits by controlling the train of suggestion, and causing it to re- 
move repeatedly in a certain course. This, however, is not the 
way in which idl our habits are formed ; for some of them are be- 
gun, nourished and brought to the height of their power, not by 
our controlling the train of suggestions, but by our allowing the 
mental states to take their own course. This freedom allowed to 
thoughts, is, owing to the predominance of evil over good in man's 
nature, generally productive of habits of an inferior order, which 
exert a pernicious influence on society, and accumulate misery in 
the world. Confining our attention, however, to those habits 
which are actively formed, we observe, that in the first stages of 
these we control the train of suggestion, by performing deliberately 
and slowly the separate actions of that habit. We cannot perform 
a habit, or at least the series of actions' that make it up, in any 
other way ; for if we attempt to pass rapidly over the individu^ 
actions of the series we shall find that we are losing control of our 
suggestive powers. But after we have performed these actions a 
number of times, the deliberation, difficulty and slowness, which 
attended the first attempts, give way to ease, rapidity and uncon- 
sciousness of each separate act. TMs ia well illustrated by a child 
learning to walk, or speak or read, or by a person learning to play 
on a musical instrument, all of which instances are too familiar to 
require any explanation. Suffice it to say that although the 
person in each of these cases, is conscious at first of every separate 
action, yet after he has repeated them frequently, each single action 
suggests the following one so instantaneously, that he cannot dis- 
tinguish them in his knowledge, but is conscious of them only as 
one comprehensive whole. This is to be explained by several laws 
of suggestion, and in the first place, by the law of frequency of re- 
currence. The different actions of a habit are frequently associated 
with one another, and are therefore more likely to be suggested 
by one another than actions or things that have not been so fre- 
quently associated with them. Again, these actions are uniformly 
associated with one another, and the requirements of the law of 
uniformity of association fulfilled, so that suggestion takes place 
in obedience to this law also. Then after the habit has been re- 
peated a number of times, and the various actions of the habit 
nave been invariably associated with one another, they come to 
suggest one another irresistibly and instantaneously. When the first 
action is known, the next is at once brought to the mind, and as 
soon as this last is known, the next flashes upon the consciousness 
and so on throughout the whole series of actions that make up the 
habit. There is no perceptible distinction between them, and there- 
fore the mind is not conscious of them separately, but is conscious 
only of the result of their union. — College Journal. 



4. HOW TO GET RICH. 

The way to get credit is to be punctual. The way to preserve it 
is not to use it too much. Settle often ; have short accounts. Owe 
no man. Fear God. 

Trust no man's appearances — ^they are deceptive — perhaps assum- 
ed for the purpose of obtaining credit. Beware of gaudy exteriors. 
Rogues usually dress well. 'Die rich men are plain men. Trust 
him, if any one who carries but little on his back. Never trust 
him who flies into a passion on being dunned ; make him pay 
quickly if there be any virtue in the law. 



Be well satisfied before you give a credit that those to whom 
you give it are safe men to be trusted. Sell your goods at a small 
advance, and never misrepresent them ; for those whom you once 
deceive will beware of you the second time. Deal uprightly with 
all men, and they will repose confidence in you and soon become 
permanent customers. 

Trust no stranger . Your goods are better than doubtful strangers. 
What is character worth if you make it cheap by crediting all alike ? 
Agree beforehand with every man about to do a job ; and if large^ 
put it into writing. If any decline this quit or be cheated. 

Though you want a job ever so much make all sure at the outset, 
and in a case at all doubtful make sure of a guarantee. Be not 
afraid to ask it — it is the best test of responsibility ; for if offence 
be taken you have escaped a loss. 



5. RESPECT THE BODY. 

Respect the body, dear men and women ! Speak of it revjBr- 
ently, as it deserves. Don't take it into an unworthy place ; give 
it sunshine, pure air and exercise. Be conscientious as to what yon 
put down its throat. Remember what is fun to the cook and confec- 
tioner may be death to it. Give it good, wholesome food ; let it be 
good terms with friction and soap and water ; and esx>ecially don't 
render it ridiculous by your way of dressing it. 

Recognize the dignity of your body ; hold it erect when you are 
awake, and let it out straight when you are asleep. Don't let it go 
through the world with little mincing steps or great gawky strides ; 
don't swing its arms too much, and don't let them grow limp from 
inactivity. Resolve to respect its shoulders, its back and its fair 
proportions, generally and straightway shall '* stoops," and 
** wi^les," and '^ Grecian bends," be unknown forever. 

Respect the body — give it what it requires and no more. Don't 
pierce its ears, strain its eyes, or pinch its feet ; don't roast it by a 
hot fire all day, and smotiier it under a heavy bed covering all 
night ; don't put it in a cold draught on slight occasions, and don't 
nurse or pet it to death ; don't dose it with doctor's stuffs ; and 
above all don't turn it into a wine cask or chimney. Let it be 
** warranted not to smoke" from the time your manhood takes pos- 
session. 

Respect the body ; don't over-rest or over-love it, and never de- 
base it, but be able to lay it down when you are done with it, a 
well-worn but not misused thing. Meantime, treat it at least as 
well as you would your pet horse or hound, and my word for it, 
though it will not jump to China at a bound, you'll find it a most 
excellent thing to have,especially in the country. — Hearth aikdHome, 



When character is lost, when honour dies, therti if nothing left. 
Many have started in life with fair prospects at every turn ; pros- 
perity met them ; but having no chart or character to guide, they 
have finally sunk, and ruin marks the spot where once dignity, 
energy, skUl, nobility, reigned royally, triumphantly. 

For the sake of your success and your manhood, young man, lay 
broad the foundations of education ; don't be afraid of learning too 
much, or of preparing thoroughly for your life's career. And, 
whatever that career is to be, remember that you cannot safely be 
ignorant of the great facts of science and its applications in human 
industry. This knowledge will be ranked henceforward among the 
necessary elements of a liberal education. 

Children expect the truth, and if they find themselves deceived, 
it not only shakes their confidence in others, but they, being very 
apt scholars, will soon learn to lie and deceive too. 

Street Education. — A city missionary visited an unhappy man 




to slip out of the house, and go off with the boys in the street ; in 
the street I learned to lounge ; in the street I learned to swear ; in 
the street I learned to smoke ; in the street I learned to gamble ; in 
the street I learned to pilfer. Oh, sir, it is in the streets the devil 
lurks to work the ruin of the young !" 



IX. iiadrapttiral ^Utu%, 

1. ROBERT M. ROY, ESQ. 

Mr. Roy came to Belleville about thirty years ago, and after a few 
years* residence here was appointed a Returning Officer, at our mun- 
icipal elections, which office he held up to the time of his death, be- 
ing then the oldest Returning Officer in the Province. In 1849 he 
was appointed Town Clerk, which position he resigned a few weeks 
ago, after nearly 25 years of faithful and efficient service. Mr. Roy 
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was, we belieTo, a imtive of the South of Scotktnd — ^Roxborough- 
shire, if we mistake not Captain Maitland, of H. M. S. Bellero- 
phon, which conveyed the first Napoleon to St. Helena, was his ma- 
ternal undo. Wc feel quite sure that all who knew Mr. Roy will 
join in these expressions of regret hastily penned, to the memory ' 
of a man whom every one respected. — InUUigencer, 



2. JUDGE LOGrE. 

Judge Logie was a native of Scotland, and at the time of his death 
was in the fiftieth year of his age. He studied law in the office of 
Mr. (now Sir John) Macdonald, at Kingston, and came to Hamilton 
to practise his profession in 1848. Upon the retirement of Judge 
O'Reilly from the Bench in 1854, Mr. Logie received the appoint- 
ment, and he has since, except during the period of lus illness, per- 
formed the duties of his high office with a most conscientious ad- 
herence to his conviction of duty. The Judge's principal recreation 
was a study of botany and horticulture, of which he was very fond. 
He was at various times president of the Horticultural Association, 
and of the Hamilton Association, before which he read several papers 
on the subject of his favourite study. — Hamilton Spectator. 



t3. CAPTAIN JAMES JOHNSON. 

Mr. Johnson was one of the few remaining early settlers, and 
though unassuming in his character and manner, still his whole life 
was identified with the affairs of this locality. He was not really 
what is denominated a public man, and yet by the force of Jiis in- 
clinations and real spirit — which was that of pure loyalty to countiy 
and crown — he was ever alive to national interests, and to the ad- 
vancement of this vicinity. But he was better known as a pious, 
kind-hearted , benevolent old gentleman. His constant effort seemed 
to be to live in harmony with all his neighbours, and to be consist- 
ent ; and in this he was successful. He immigrated to this country 
in 1804, from Wooler, Northumberland, England, where he was bom 
Mardi 7th, 1796, and settled on the Chenel Ecarte, near Baldoon, 
the estate of Lord Selkirk. He lived on his farm until ]866, when 
he removed to Wallaceburg. Mr. Johnson served in the war of 1812, 
and participated in the battle of Longwoods, and served until peace 
was declared. He also served in the rebellion of 1837, ^d received 
a Captain's commission in 1840. He not only lived to see the spirit 
of rebellion wane dim, but to die entirely out, and to see the settle- 
ment of Baldoon join hands with the United Empire Loyalists of 
Eastern Ontario, and the whole country reduced from primitive 
wildness to a high state of cultivation and prosperity, and the Prov- 
inces from being a multitude of scattered ones, to be an indissoluble 
one in common — a happy, prosperous and great country. — Wallact- 
hurg Advocate. 

4. MRS. BOGART. 

Our readers will join with us in regretting the death of the ven- 
erable Mrs. Bogart, of Adolphustown. Up to the time of her death 
Mrs. Bogart, though of the great age of 101 years and 6 months, re- 
tained the use of all her senses, and finally passed away very sud- 
denly. She leaves a numerous circle of relatives, about 150 w& un- 
derstand, to mourn her decease, including children, grand-children, 
and great-grand-children. She was one of the first settlers, having 
located in Adolphustown in the year 1780, and ever since made that 
her home. She was bom in New Jersey, near New York, while it 
was yet a British Province. For the last two years her friends and 
relations have celebrated her birthday by giving a grand pic-nic. 
At the last celebration about one thousand people were present, 
some coming from Chicago, HI., and other distant places. — Intelli- 
gencer^ Jan, 31. 
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1. THE SNOW PRAYER. 

A little child went out to play 
All gleeful in the trackless snow ; 

So soft, so white, so pure it lay. 

She said she wished her heart were so. 

Then quick she raised her thoughts above 
To Him whose blood for sin did flow ; 

She prayed : ** O wash me, God of love, 
And 1 shall whiter be than snow ! 

''Wash me till even thy pure eyes 
In me no stain of sin shall see. 

Then, when I die my soul shall rise 
To be forever, LmkI, with thee. " 



2. " HE DIED FOR ME." 

In the cemetery at Nashville, Tennessee, astrangep was seen plaiB- 
ing a flower over a soldier's grave. When asked : '^ Was yamr kb 
buried there ?" ** No,'* was the answer. " Your son-in-law | " ** K©.' 
" A brother ? " " No." " A relative ? " ** No." 

After a moment the stranger laid down a small board which he btU 
in his hand, and said : 

'* Well, I will tell you. When the war broke out I wanted iocs- 
list, but I was poor. I had a wife and seven children. I was drafted: 
1 had no money to hire a substitute, and so I made up mv mind t^ 
I must leave my poor sickly wife and little children, and go to & 
front. 

'* After I was all ready a young man whom I knew caoae to rnaai 
said, * You have a wife and a large family ; I will go for you.' 

'* He did go in my place ; and in the battle of Chickamanga k 
was wounded, and taken to Nashville hospital. After a long sick- 
ness he died, and was buried here. Ever since, I have desured te 
come to Nashville and see his grave. I saved up all the mociey I 
could, and yesterday I came on, and to-day I found my dear frieBfi 
grave. " 

With tears of gratitude running down his cheeks, he took op tk 
small board and pressed it down into the ground in the place <rf i 
tomb-stone. Under the soldier's name were written only th< 
words : 
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No wonder the tears were running down that farmer's cheeks Hi 
well knew the soldier had saved his life. Gladly, therefore, he ^ot 
his time and hard earned means to do what he could to ezpresB fail 
love and gratitude. If you had stood by the side of that grave lad 
heard him say, '' There is the srave of a man who went in my j^see 
as a soldier, and died for me ; but I don't care ; I didn't ask him to 
go ; he might have stayed at home," what would you have thought 1 
You say,_*' A man that would talk in that way ought to be shot' 

But do you know that the loving Jesus died a more dreadful dei& 
for you ? And yet, if you are not a Christian you do not love him 
forit. You have never thanked him for dying for yon. You have 
never shed any tears as you thought of his great love. *' Jesus diad 
for me." — Rev. E. P. Hammond. 



3. GENERAL RULES ABOUT LAW. 

The following general rules are worthy of preservation : — 

1. That which is originally void does not by lapse of time be- 
come valid. 

2. A personal right of action dies with the person. 

3. The law compels no one to do impossibilities. 

4. No one shall be twice vexed for one and the same canae. 

5. The greater contains the less. 

6. The law favours things which are in the custody of the law. 

7. The husband and wife are one person. 

8. Every act shall be taken most strongly against the maker. 

9. When two titles occur the elder should be preferred. 

10. Agreements overrule the law. 

11. He who derives the advantage ought to sustain the bnrdea. 

12. No man shall take advantage of his own wrong. 

13. When the right is equal, the claim of the party in actnal por 
session shall prevail. 

14. He has the better title who was first in point of time. 
16. A right of action cannot arise out of fraud. 

16. It is fraud to conceal fraud. 

17. The law assists those who are vigilant, and not those w1i0 
sleep over their rights. 

18. Ignorance of the law excuses no one. 

19. Who does not oppose what he might oppose seems to oos- 
sent. 

20. When contrary laws come in question, the inferior law mint 
yield to the superior ; the law genex^ to law special ; an old law to 
a new law ; man's laws to Gk>d's laws. 



XL j^bort mtiaX ^mets at iao1». 

— Tub Aldink. An illustrated monthly journal, published by James 
Sutton ft Co., New York. Office in Toronto, <* Aldine Depot," fiO Kiog 
Street East. 

We have much pleasure in welcoming the appearance of this work a 
Ontario. Those who have the pleasure of seeing the English "Art 
Journal,'* will fully appreciate *' The Aldine," as an index of Americsn 
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art, ** pure and simple/' as well as a means of reproducing many gems 
of Continental and British art. 

Though most of our readers know English artists by their works, as 
well as by their reputation, yet we are in comparative ignorance of those 
in the United States, who have had until lately but very little oppor- 
tunity of making themselves known to the art-loving public. How valu- 
able this periodical will prove as an exponent of that talent we can easily 
appreciate by a glance over the illustrations. The engravings are all wood 
cutSy but so carefully finished as to indicate the utmost delicacy of 
expression in light and shade, almost as beautifully as a steel plate, while 
a great deal of the hardness of finish found in moet of the latter, is here 
almost entirely softened down. 

The subjects in the A Idine are chiefly American, though not exclusively 
ao, as two or three ** elegant extracts " from the Dor^ Gallery remind us. 
Of the native artists the principal contributors are Thomas Moran, John 
Hows, and D. Woodward. The merit seems to be in inverse order. Mr. 
Moran's subjects are the most ambitious scenery, chiefly in Utah. Though 
we oannot presume to judge an artist from a mere engraving, yet there 
•eems to be cast over his pictures a sort of indistinctness of effect, due, 
"we should think, more to the artist than to the draughtsman. The other 
two are respectively a Pennsylvanian and a Virginian artist. Their sub- 
jects are well handled and highly efifeotive. The views, both in the east 
smd west, prove, as a contributor says, that '^thew is little need of 
American landscape painters going abroad in search of the grand, the 
sublime, and the beautifoL" With each of the engravings there is the 
usual descriptive letterpress. The other tine arts are not neglected in 
the Aldme, and music, the drama, sculpture, poetry, and literature, 
oome in for their fair share of attention. 

We must not omit a reference to the general *' get up " of the AldinCf 
a moet important matter in an art journal. The paper on which the en- 
gravings are so beautifully printed, is slightly tinted and well finished, 
giving body to the picture, while nothing that can be desired is wanting 
in the type and arrangement of the publication. Altogether, the pub- 
lishen of the Aldine may {congratulate themselves on their great success 
in carrying out its prospectus in every particular. 

It is with much pleasure that we recommend the Aldine to our 
readers. It cannot fail to give pleasure to the eye, instruction to the 
mind, elevation to the taste, and much and varied information to those 
who take especial interest in matters relating to art in its various 
departments. 

^Harpvk's PiJLYii 07 Shakupkars. Edited by William J. Rolf e, 

A.M., Cambridge, Mass.*— In an edition of Shakeepeare's Plays, we 
hardly expect to be told that a special preparation is necessary for 
American readeis. Mr. Rolfe, however, seems to be of opinion that 
such is the case, though, with some few deviations, the plan and style 
seem to be identical with one of the English editions, of which he 
speaks very highly. In a work of this class, since the subject matter 
is not itself under consideration, we can only refer to the general aim 
and style, as evidenced by the notes and general arrangement. We 
notice a feature which we regard as highly desirable, though usually 
overlooked, viz., critical comments on the plays, drawn not only from 
English writers, but from those of a different nationality, who have 
given attention to the subject. This cannot fail to give a more compre- 
hensive view of the characters and their actions, as seen with different 
eyes, and from several points of observation. The notes are full ; the 
parallel passages and references, illustrating Shakespeare, both by him- 
self and by other writers, sufficiently copious. The letterpress is 
admirable ; and the illustrations, though in some cases suggesting more 
than they display, are good. On the whole, we think Mr. Rolfe is 
deserving of our best thanks, and certainly of those of the American 
pnUio, for hii woik. It has evidently been one of considerable labour 
and care in comparing the old texts as well as recent commentators on 
the plays of Shakespeare. Each book contains one play, the whole 
being in the form of a neat library edition. 

* Publlihed by MeMra. Huper Brothen, New York, and kept for nle hj M< 
Hart k RawUneon, suooewon to MeMft. Oopp, Clark & Co., Toronto. 



"I Go A Fkhino." By W. C. Prime.*— We hope that those 

who are but indifferently fond of the '* gentle art" .will not pass this 
book by on account of its tell-tale title. For while sport is the primary 
object of the book, there is enough of adventure and pleasant reading 
to satisfy the general reader. We cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Prime's work will make many anglers, and perhaps a few who will 
find, like Washington Irving, that it was the book and not the sport 
that pleased them. 

SuBTBOPiCAL Rakblbs. Personal Experiences in the Mauritius. 

By Nicolas Pike. — There are some places whose name and perhaps posi- 
tion are known to us, but beyond those two facts we are to a great extent 
guiltless of any knowledge of them or their belongings. A book like Mr. 
Pike's Lb therefore of great value, as containing information about a place 
interesting enough in itself, but whose position does not bring it into such 
constant contact with the busy world as some less important places. 
Every point of interest in the history, trade, education, social and poli- 
tical life of the Mauritius seems to have been carefully observed by Mr. 
Pike, and put On paper, illustrated by his own personal experienee of 
some years* sojourn there. Mr. Pike is not less a geologist and botanist 
than a careful observer, and both the sdences in which he seems to revel 
will doubtless be enriched by his notes. In a social point of view, this 
** gem of the ocean ** seems not a whit behind ourselves— with its theatre, 
turf club, cricket club, and kindred institutions, giving it a thoroughly 
English stamp. The woodcuts are beautifully executed, and are a great 
addition to the book. 

Turning Points in Life. By Frederick Arnold.*— We can confi- 
dently recommend this book to those who feel the want of something to 
guide them in the affairs of life, and to show them the proper view te 
take of its responsibilities and aims. It is one of a class of books 
which has expounded life and its meaning in a popular form. We 
need say nothing of the typographical style of the book, as the name of 
the publishers is a suffidenft guarantee for all that can be required in 
that respect. 



The celebrated Roman library caUed ** Biblioteca Casanatense ** is 
about to re-open, having for director a professor of the Turin University. 
The monks will continue to perform the ordinary service of the establish- 
ment. Of all the public libraries in Rome this, after the Vatican, is the 
most considerable and the most frequented. It contains 180,000 vol- 
umes, including 2,000 editions of the fifteenth oentoiyand 1,800 manu- 
scripts. 



XII. mumoMi %nmiitm. 



^^■^t^^Mri^^rH^i^^'^^^^ 



The Govebnob-Gbnbbal in Montreal.— While in Montreal re- 
cently. His Excellency Lord Dufferin, accompanied by Colonel Fletcher, 
visited the High SchooL The preparatory school, under the direction of 
Professor Robins, was first inspected, and the system of teaching pursued 
was observed. Rev. Dr. Jenkins, Dr. Dawson, Mr. Lunn, Professor 
MacVicar, Rev. Canon Bancroft, and other gentlemen accompanied the 
Grovemor in his visit to the different class-rooms, where the Echolan were 
examined by their teachers in Latin, mental arithmetic, and other sub- 
jects. The passages, Ac, had been neatly decorated for the occasion. 
The party visited the High School proper, which is under the manage- 
ment of Professor Howe. In one of the class-rooms on this floor His 
Excellency remained to hear an exercise in Euclid ; and having observed 
the different arrangements of the school as regards accommodation, kc., 
the party ascended to the rooms of the Grovemors of the school, where 
Rev. Dr. Jenkins briefly expressed the gratification which the students 
felt at His Excellency's visit ; after which Mr. Macpherson, one of the 
students, read the following address in the Latin language. — 

Viro Exeellenti ComiHque Jfobili Ih^fenn^ Vietoria Regina, in Regna G^ 
nademi Vioario, dtc^ Salutem J>Mmu$. 

Page tua ExGELLEHTisaiini- 

Pergratum nobis fedsti, quod Scholam Nostram Regiam adventu tuo 
hodie honorastL Lntitia autem qua fruimur non ilia simplex est quam 
seoum ferre solet oura optimatum benigna in eos ui humilioris loci sunt 
et ordinis, sed etiam lastamur te pmsentem videntes qui in Scholis et 
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A(»deixm8 Britannicis, artes qum ad humanitatem pertinent, ipse exool- 
nisU, itaqne ad bene sestimanda stadiA nostra et labores idonens. 

HsBC Canada adolescentula, in oommercii, negotiis et in opiflciis mnltnm 
jam profedt, aed periculum est ne in republica Literatum et Artium ho- 
nestarum gloria defidat ilia quam obtinet Britannia mater. 

Qnod ne fiat, sed nt prorsiia sit Canada matre pnlchra filia pnlchrior, 
opns est gratia et crea altrice procenim Scholia et Academiia mietria. 
Quaa te primo ab adventu in has oras studioee fovere admua, itaqne tibi 
ex animo gratulamur, atque Deum precamur nt tibi et conjngi tuse ama- 
bili pnlchiseqne aalutem det 

Creaaa ne careat pulchra diea nota ; 

Sia felix, nostrumque levee, vir clare, laborem. 

David B. Maophebsok. 
Cabolus Ritohix. 

Pro diacxpuliB Scholse Regis, Monte Regali, Die 5th Febmary, 1874. 

His Excellency made the following reply, also in Latin : — 

Vir illnatrirainie, vos inaignea praeceptorea, et vos hujua tarn pnedarse 
Scholse Canadenaia alumni, me fortuna neacio qua tarn magna coram vobia 
hac in aula hoc die versatum fuisae invenio. 

Me quum gratum, igitur, illuatriaaimi, tum humilem aententiia veatris 
fedatis ; humilem, quippe qui atudiia qnidlibet veraataa, aola ad limina, 
cujus arcana exploraase negatum, adentisB perfects cumulatseque quam 
longe mihi videar attinuiase ; attamen gratum, quippe qui, hoc tam illuatri 
imperii noatri regno munere ac offido regio fungena, non tam mihi, ilia 
bonie voluntatis et fidelitatis pignora, quam R^ins, cujua regnum, ut ita 
dicam exhibuiaae ac auatinuisae traditum, acdpiam expreaaa ac provocata. 

Quae cum ita aint, amid, omnia quae bona, omnia quae culta, omnia 
qu8B honeata, invenite, corripite, hac adoloacentiae hoi^ occupate ; hinc 
vera virtute, vera adentia, vera fortitudine induti, non aolum vobismet 
ipaia aed patriae tam veatrse quam meae praeaidium et decus floreatia. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the address there was loud applause. 
Hia Excellency also offered the following remarka in English : — Although, 
my young friends, I am very grateful for the kind reception you have 
given to the very imperfect expression of my thanks, which I have endea- 
voured to convey to you in that language in which you yourselves have 
addressed me, in words which I may hope are not likely to be subjected 
to that severe critidsm which they would be quite unable to sustain, I 
feel that the exiiression of my thanks would be incomplete unless I took 
this opportunity of asking that to-morrow may be given to the scholars 
of this institution as a holiday. (Cheers.) I have also the pleasure of 
stating that it is my intention, so long as I am fortunate to occupy the 
honourable podtion of Governor-General of Canada, to offer to the stu- 
dents of this school a silver medal, to be given subject to such conditions 
as, after consultation with your superiors, may be determined uix>n. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Ritchie, another of the students, then presented His Ex- 
cellency with a bouquet of beautiful flowers from the students of the 5th 
and 6th forms. Hearty cheers were then given for the Queen, the Gov- 
ernor-General and Countess Dufferin, and the Masters of the School, and 
the proceedings then cloaed.^ Odzette. 



THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL LAWS. 

The Consolidated School Acts recently passed will be pab- 
lished in separate pamphlets, as spon as they are put into fan 
for the Statute Book edition. 



XIII. gejrartm^tttal i^otlfw. 

NO PENSIONS TO PUBLIC OR HIGH~ SCHOOL 

TEACHERS UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all legally qualified Pub- 
lic and High School Masters and Teachers in Ontario, who 
may wish to avail themselves at any future time of the 
advantages of the Superannuated Teachers' Fund, that it will 
be necessary for them to transmit to the Chief Superintendent 
or Inspector, if they have not already done so, their subscrip- 
tions, at the rate of J5 per annum for each preceding year 
commencing with 1854, and at the rate of $4 per annum for 
the current year's subscription. The law authorizing the 
establishment of this fund provides, " That no teaclier shall he 
entitled to share in the said fund who shall not contribute to such 
fund at least at the rate of four dollars per annum." No pen- 
sion will be granted to any teacher who has not subscribed to 
the fund, in accordance to the preceding regulations of the 
Council of Public Instruction ; nor can one be granted for any 
year of teaching for which the subscription has not been paii 



THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

Exception having been taken to the notice in this journal of the 
Easter nolidavB, the following reply was sent to a local paper :— 
''The School Act does not provide for Easter holidays. Tbt 
provision for them is a matter of regulation, whioh may be varied at 
any time. On the question of these holidays coming before the reoeoi 
Parliamentary Committee on the School Bill, (at which two mem- 
bers of the Council [which authorized the regulation] and the Bditor 
of the Journal of Ediicatum were present,) the feeliag of the Com- 
mittee was strongly in favour of entirely abolishing the holidajs 
(except Good Friday). The Chief Superintendent urged that thef 
should be allowed as a boon to the teachers, and bb affording a {fea- 
sant break in the long winter term. He stated the holidays only 
extended from the Wednesday before Easter until the IHiesday 
after it, or fou^ days in all. With this understandiog, the Com- 
mittee finally agreed to the four days' vacation, and the intiinaAioB 
to that effect was published by the Editor in the JoumcU.^*^ 

Erratum. — Miss Walsh's Csbtificatb. 

In the list of certificates published in the Jov^mal for Febraaij, 
the name of Sarah Walsh, of Ottawa, was inadvertently omitted. 
She obtained a Second Class Certificate, grade B. 

Mr. James F. Jeffers also received a Second Class Certificate, 
grade A, at the December Examinations (1871) for the County at 
Prince Edward. 



THE GENERAL AND DAILY REGISTERS. 

The General Register for use in the Public SchoolB of 
Ontario, as required by the Official Regulations, is now readj^ 
and can be supplied to schools on the following terms, vii. -. 

No. 1. Copy of 20 pa^es, paper covers, tree by post 35 eta. 

2. do 40 do st^ cover, cloth backs.... 45 " 

3. do 60 do do do ... 65 " 

Note. — As Numbers 2 and 3 above, 40 and 60 pages each, 
have a stiff cover, they cannot be sent by post, but may be 
ordered by Express from the Department or through any book- 
seller, from Messrs. Copp, Clark & Co., Wholesale fiookseUerS) 
Toronto. 

The Daily Register can also be obtained from the Depart- 
ment, at 35ct8. each, free by post. 



XIV. "^Avtttifimtvt. 



NEW SCHOOL LAW EXPLAINED. 



JhUitt of School Trtuteu, Teachers, and other$ in Mureil School SecUtms. 

The Publishers (Copp, Clabk A Co.) beg to announce that tbey hav« 
published a revised Exposition of the ola and newly-amended School Law 
of the Province, the Official RegulatioTis and Decisions of the Superior 
Courts affecting Kural Trustees, Teachers and others, in Lectures, by Dx. 
HoDGiNS, Deputy Superintendent of Education, as follows : — 

Chap. I.— The Office of Trustee. 
'* II. — Powers and Duties of Rural Trustees. 

—Powers and Duties of a Secretary-Treasurer and OoUeetor. 
—The new Law relating to Non-residents. 
— School Section Auditors — Accountalulity of Trustees. 
-Public School Section Meetings. 
—Selection of Kural School Sites. 
— Arbitration and Awards. 

—Public School Teachers and their QualificationB. 
Relation of Inspectors to Public Sdiool Teachers. 
Terms and Vacations in the Public Schools. 
— New Law in regard to the Superannuation Fimd. 
—Subjects for Teachers and Public School Inspectors' Certifr 
cates of Qualification. 
" XV.— Establishment of Schools in Unorganized Townships. 

These Lectures can be obtained through any bookseller for 60c. or 56e. 
free of postage. 

COPP, CLARK & CO., 
Toronto, 14th March, 1S74. Publishers, jpt Fnmt StreeL 
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SELECTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SITES. 

Acting under the judicious counsel and advice of the Public 
School Inspectors, the selection of School eil«8 has been gene- 
nllj much more satisfactory during the last few years than 
formerly. With a view to aid in the settlement of local dif- 
ferences of opinion on this subject, the School Law has been 
recently very much improved, and the facilities for arbitration 
on the subject, extended and rendered more satisfactory. 
purpose, therefore, in this number of the Journal to give i 
popular form an exposition of the law on the selection of 
ntes, as it now stands : 

There are three cases in wbich the question of school sites 
comes up for consideration in a school section : (I) on the es- 
tablishment of a new section ; (2) on the change of site in an 
old section ; and (3) on the enlargement of an existing site. 

Of the three cases relating to the choice of school sites which 
we have mentioned, the first and second only require the joint 
action of the trustees and ratepayers ; the third is within the 
province of the trustees alone to determine. 

The necessity for joint action is clearly obvious, even without 
an expression of opinion, when a new school section first goes 
into operation. It is, however, frequently difficult to deter- 
mine whether the state of feeling in regard to a change of site 
in an old section, is sufficiently decided to warrant the trustees 
in calling a meeting to discuss the question. However, if they 
know that such a feeling exists, the law requires them, within 



a reasonable time, to call a " special meeting " to " consider " 
the question. If, at this meeting, " a difference of opinion as 
to the site of the school " is found to exist " between the ma- 
jority of the trustees and a majority of the ratepayers," the law 
requires that each party sftall at once choose an arbitrator. It 
is, therefore, not competent for this special meeting to adjourn, 
until either a majority of the trustees and the ratepayers agree 
as to a site, or (in case of a difierence of opinion on the subject) 
they respectively appoint an arbitrator to select one for them. 
In case the trustees refuse to call a " special meeting," as re- 
quired by law, for "procuring " or " changing " a site, the in- 
spector is authorized to do so; or, if "at such special meeting" 
a difi'erence of opinion should arise in regard to a site between 
the trustees and ratepayers, and the chairman or a majority of 
the ratepayers by vote should ^unlawfully " adjourn the meet- 
ing, and thus neglect or refuse to appoint an arbitrator, the 
law declares that then " it shall be competent for the county 
inspector, with the arbitrator appointed, to meet and determine 
the matter ; and the inspector, in case of such refusal and neg- 
lect, shall have a second or casting vote, provided " that he 
and the one arbitrator appointed "should not agree." 

Should two Arbitrators be appointed at the school meeting, 
as required by law, to select a site, and should either of them 
(having received notice) neglect or refuse to attend a meeting 
of the arbitrators on the subject, the law declares that " it shall 
be competent for the arbitrators present (that is the inspector 
and the other arbitrator) to make and publish an award upon 
the matter submitted to them, or to adjourn the meeting for 
any period not exceeding ten days, and give the absent arbi- 
trator notice of such adjournment." 

Further, the law says, that " in case of a difference as to the 
site," the arbitmtors appointed "shall make and , publish an 
award upon the matter or matters submitted to tbem," Un- 
less, therefore, the choice of one out of two or more sites in 
dispute is the matter submitted to them, their choice of any 
sit« in the section is left free, and they should choose one best 
adapted to the wants of the section. It should be an acre in 
size, (but cannot be less than half an acre,) in a pleasant situa- 
tion, and (without the consentoftheoiCTier)should not be within 
a hundred yards of his house, orchard, pleasure-ground or 
dwelling-house, although it may he close up to the orchard and 
dwelling-house of any other party. 
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It should be remembered tbat arbitrators are ** entitled to the 
same remuneration per diem for the time employed '' as are county 
councillors ; and the law requires that ** the parties concerned shall 
pay all the expenses of the arbitration," according to the award of 
the arbitrators. 

When the arbitrators have agreed upon their award, they should 
reduce it to writing, sign and seal it. This is '' making" the 
award. When thus made, it should be sent to the trustes for their 
information and that of the ratepayers. This is *' publishing " it. 
It is competent, however, for the arbitrators to declare or publish 
the award orally, in presence of the parties concerned, viz. , a public 
meeting of the trustees and ratepayers. Should the award thua 
published be afterwards, by consent, reduced to wiiting, (as above,) 
it should be identical in its terms with the oral declaration made, 
and should be merely a written record of it. Any material variation 
in the written record of the oral award would destroy its validity and 
certainty. (In regard to the general rules of law which govern ar- 
bitrations, which are too long to be given here, see the new and 
revised edition of the School Law Lectures, page 53.) 

Even after an arbitrator or arbitrators have been appointed to 
select a site, it is competent for a majority of the trustees and of a 
public school meeting called for that purpose, to agree upon the 
choice of a site before an award is made . This agrement revokes the 
submission of the matter to arbitrators, who should at once be noti- 
fied of the fact, so that no award may bo '* made.'* The new law also 
provides an easy way of meeting the difficulty, should an award be 
made wAich is not satisfactory. It enacts '* that with the consent, 
or at the request of the parties to the reference, the arbitrators, or a 
majority of them, shall have authority, within three months from 
the date of their award, to reconsider such award, and make and 
publish a second award, which award (or the previous one, if not 
reconsidered by the arbitrators^ shall be binding upon all parties 
concerned, at least one year firom the date thereof." 

Where no desire is felt by the trustees or ratepayers to change 
the site of a section, the trustees have full power to enlarge it 
at their discretion, and to erect a new school house on it, or to 
repair the old one, without consulting their constituents. 

If the owner of a newly selected school site, or of land adjoining 
an, old site (which the trustees have decided to enlarge) should 
refuse to sell it, or should ask an unreasonable price for it, the 
law requires the trustees and owner each to appoint an arbitrator 
to appraise the damages, to the owner, of such compulsory sale. 
Upon the tender of payment of these damages to the owner of 
the land by the trustees, they can take possession of the land 
for school purposes, and proceed to erect a school house on it, 
or to enclose it. 

On the selection of a person's land for a new school site (with- 
out his knowledge or consent) within one hundred yards of his 
garden, orchard, pleasure ground, or dwelling house, the owner 
may either consent to the sale of the new site at a reasonable 
rate, or he may refuse to sell it, at his pleasure. But, in regard 
to the enlargement of the old school site, the law gives the owner 
of the adjacent land only a restricted privilege, should the trus- 
tees offer to buy the additional land. In case of refusal to sell 
it, the law requires the trustees and owner each to appoint an 
arbitrator to appraise the damages, and upon tender by the 
trustees (as above) of the amount of damages awarded, the trus- 
tees can take and use the land for the purposes of their trust. 

The provisions of the law on the compulsory sale of school 
sites are twofold, although they have been frequently confounded 
together. The first part of the section on the subject refers (Ist) 
to ** the selection of land for a school site,'* and (2nd) to ** the se- 
lection of land for '' enlarging school premises. *' In these two cases 
the trustees can demand an arbitration should the owner of the se- 
lected or enlarged site refuse to sell, or ask too large a price for the 
land. In the first class of cases (i. e. , the selection of a new site) 
the owner can lawfully refuse to sell, or to submit to arbitration, 
when the site selected is within 100 yards of his '' orchard, garden, 
pleasure ground, or dwelling house :" but where the trustees merely 
wish to enlarge their existing school premises, the owner has only 
a restricted right. The new law ^ 1874 declares that the Act of 
1871 ** shall not be held to restrict trustees in the enlargement of 
an existing school site to the required dimensions." But it pro- 
vides ** that no such enlargement shall be made in the direction of 
the orchard, garden, or dwelling house, without the consent of the 
owner of the land required, unless the school site cannot be other- 
wise enlarged : nor shall it, without the consent of such owner, in- 
clude any part of his garden, orchard, or the grounds attached to 
his dwelling house. " The provision of the law does not in any case 
(as has been supposed) apply to persons whose house, orchard, &c., 
may happen to be witliin 100 yards of the proposed site, but who 
are not in any way concerned in the sale [of land for the enlarged 
site. 



In case a new school site is chosen in a school section, aad tlie 
old one is no longer required, the trustees are authorized " to dis- 
pose, by sale or otherwise, of any school site or school property not 
required by them, and to convey the same under their corporate 
sesd, and to apply the proceeds thereof for their lawful school pur- 
poses. And all sites and other property given or acquired, or which 
may be given or acquired, for common school purposes, shall vest 
absolutely in the trustee corporation for this purpose." 

This case differs materially from one in which a change of bound- 
aries necessitates a change of site. Under such circumstanoes iht 
law declares that, '* In case a school site, or school house, or other 
school property, be no loti^er required {i. c, in either section) in 
consequence of the alteration or the union of school sectiona, the 
same shall be disposed of by sale or otherwise, in such manner as s 
majority of the ratepayers in the altered or united school sectiaiiig 
decide at a public meeting called for that purpose. And the inha- 
bitants transferred from one school section to another shall be enti- 
tled, for the public school purposes of the section to which they ve 
attached, to such a proportion of the proceeds of the sale of saefa 
school house or other public school property, as the assessed valnd 
of their property bears to that of the oiher inhabitants of ^ 
school section from which they have been so separated ; and the resi- 
due of such proceeds shall be applied to the erection of a new school 
house, or to other public school purposes of such altered or united 
sections. " 

Tfiistees are required by law to ** Take possession and have the 
custody and safe keeping of all public school property which hsi 
been acquired or given for public school purposes in such section, 
and to acquire and hold as a corporation, by any title whatso- 
ever, any land, movable property, moneys, or income for pnbhc 
school purposes, and to apply the same according to the terms 
on which the same were acquired or received.'* 

The provision of the law which vests all school property in the 
trustee corporation for the purposes of sale, requires that trustees 
should, whenever practicable, obtain without delay a deed, a bond 
for a deed, a lease, or other legal instrument, granting quiet pos- 
session to them of the property in their section, in case they have 
not sufficient title to it. Objection is frequently made to the right 
of trustees to assess the section for the building of, or repairs to, 
the school house, where no full legal title to the school premises Ib 
vested in them. To remove this objection (although it is only s 
technical one) trustees should obtain the legal instrument ref ene^ 
to, and have it registered without delay. Every public school 
house and site are exempt from taxation, as provided in the 
Assessment Act. 

The trustes should not fail to register their title to the sc^ocA 
site. In case the owner of a site refuses to sell it to the trustees, 
and they are compelled to take possession of it under an award dt 
arbitrators, they should, on affidavit of one of their number -verify- 
ing the same, register the award in the Registry Office, if the owner 
should refuse to give them a title under the award. 

Want of registration of title does not deprive the trustees of the 
right to assess aud collect money for any of the school purposes of 
the section. ' 

The Municipal Institutions Act authorizes township councils to 
pass by-laws ** for obtaining such real property as may be required 
for the erection of public school houses thereon, and for other pub- 
lic school purposes, and for the disposal thereof when no long^ 
required ; and for providing for the establishment and support 
of public schools according to law." 




1. THE RIGHT KIND OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

Dr. R. C. Kedssie, of the state Agricultural College, deserves the 
grateful thanks of the public for his well-directed labours in b^uJf 
of reform in school-house architecture. In a recent communicatiaB 
to the Lansing Bepublicanf he says : — 

The first demand of architecture is that the building shall best 
secure the objects for which it is erected. This is the first and prin- 
cipal aim of true architecture. The form and appearance of the 
building, the amount and kind of ornamentation, are matters of 
secondary consideration. To reverse this order — to determine the 
form and appearance first, and then let the uses of the building ac- 
commodate themselves to the building as best they can — is to fol- 
low pride, not architecture. To erect a school building of imposing 
appearance to catch the public eye, regardless of the best interests 
of the scholar, is an imposition. In this State we have had enough 
of such architectural idols to which the health and life of our acholus 
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shall be offered in s&cri&ce. Let us banish 
Buch idol&tr; from our city. If our school 
board have determined to erect a scbool- 
houM with few Btoriea, and thus save our 
. Bcholara from the disastrous effects of ei- 
oenive stair -climbing, let us Btrengthea 
their hands in this good work. The only 
eround of complaint I have with the School 
Board U that they consent that an; part of 
the school building shall be three stories. 

What is the testimony of the oldest and 
tnoat thoughtful teitchers of our State in 
regard to the influence of excessive stair- 
climbing ? That it is evil, and only evil, and 
that ountinually. Hear them: "Stair- 
cdimbing very frequently gives rise to female 
complaints, or s^ravates the condition 
already existing. Many girls ask to be ei- 
ciuad from writing and drawing (on the third 
floor) from this cause." " Stair-climbing is 
▼ery injurious to many girls, especi^y 
■a Uie period of puberty approaches, and 
following this period. [I has b««?i a ifreat 
damagt Ui the Kthooli'' " If my opinion is 
of any consetjueuce, I woidd say that if the 
West would imitate the East in lofty build- 
ings, they must provide efmotora, and keep 
them in constant use." " I approve, most 
emphatically, of ol! you said in regard to 
■tair climbing. My views have agreed 
with yours for the past twenty years." " I 
am very gl^ to give my testimony against 
lofty structures for school purposes, " I 
am slad of the opportunity of entering an 
emiSiaticprotest against lofty school build- 
ings." The testimony of teachers whose 
opinion is of any value is uniform on this 
sabjeot. To disregard such testimony, and 
let the question of symmetry determine the 
form of our school buildings, is not wise. 
The dress-maker has had an eye to sym- 
metry, and the result has been tight lacing. 
Our girls have symmetrical forms, and die of 
consumption. The boot-maker Iibh studied 
symmetiy, and the result is elegantly tight 
boots and plenty of corns. Let us have 
higher ideas for school architecture. Let the 
first and great thought be the htaUh, com- 
fort, attd laftty of our tcholara ; and then 
secure such architectural effects as shall 
not he deBtructive of these objects. 

Grant that the carrying out of these ideas 
would " introduce a new style of architec- 
ture," it must be remembered that the mod- 
em school-house is comparatively a new 
field in architecture. It is not to bo mould- 
ed after the type of claaaic temples, with 
their lofty columns and majestic propor- 
tions ; for that, so far as um was concerned, 
tr*r« aU ont-tU/ry. What *o»ild we say 
about the taste of a man who would build 
a three-story dwelling and live in the third 
story ? ^Yet the sdiool-room ia the living- 
room of the scholar during school-hours. 



Comparatively few school rooms are con- 
structed with proper arrangements for ade- 
quate self-ve&tUation. For the must part 
uiey are simple box-like structures with 
no provision for the escape of the vitiated, 
unwholesome air, constantly accumulating 
in them, or for the ingress of pure air from 
without, eic«pt what is afforded by the 
doors and windows. The proper and auffi- 
j dent use of these as means of ventilation, 
is left to the cure of the teacher. It thus 
becomes really a part of a teacher's qualifi- 




Plan of the Interior vf a double School-honse, No. 3. 
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Plan of the Interior of a doable School-house, No.'3. 



cations to understand the requirementB gI 
his school, with respect to this pzime ocat- 
dition of its success, to realize deeply the 
importance of attending to thia f imdameD- 
tal consideration relative to the life and 
health of his pupils. Such is the liafailitj 
to neglect duty in this respect, that we »e 
led to suggest the introduction of ventiU- 
tion as a part of the daily prograjmne d 
exercises. At proper intervals, specified 
as distinctly as for the yarious recitatioDi 
let there be provided a renewal of the Msrd 
the room. Some general exercise — all xht 
better if it be a physical one, as s vi^oron 
calisthenic drill — may be arranged for tht 
same time. If some such plan were adopted, 
we are sure that the evils arising from want 
of the requisite architectural means of r&t 
tilation in our school rooms, would be vsy 
materially abated. — The School, 



3. PLANS OF SCHOOL INT£RIOB& 

We insert in this number of the Jowmd 
five plans of School-house interiors, whidk 
are intended to aid School Trustees in ar- 
ranging the interiors of their schools We 
have designedly omitted the names of tk 
different rooms so as to leave the Tmste« 
free to apply them to such uses as they may 
see fit. The advantage of. a double sehool 
over a single one is obvious, especially u 
Trustees are required to employ one teacher 
for every fifty pupils. This would neces- 
sitate two or more school-rooms and other 
appliances. Educationists are nearly unani- 
mous in recommending, for oonvenisnoe 
and health, single story School-houses in- 
stead of those of two and three stories. 
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4. HOW I KEEP MY SCHOOL-ROOM CLEAN. 

When a Bchool mx\, I particularly disliked the days on which I 
obliged to help sweep the school-room. I came from the en- 
counter with grimy hands, dusty hair and garments, and if my 
memory serves me correctly, my temper at such times was not the 
most angelic. When I became a teacher, I resolved to have as few 
regular sweeping days as possible. I think I have found out how 
to keep clean without yery much trouble, and my school-room is 
■wept but once a week. 

Friday is my cleaning day. When school is out at noon, I say 
to my little band, '* Now, all that want to help me to work, raise 
liandis," and I have plenty to choose from. I select two for sweeping, 
and two more for a reserve when the others tire ; two more shake 
the carpets ; two scrub the vestibule closet and out-houses, and two 
sweep and put the cellar in order. I put on one of the girl's sun- 
bonnets, and a big apron and superintend the whole of it. Then 
we throw open the windows, dust, lay down carpets, wipe finger- 
marks from the white paint, and wash the zinc. I generally have 
the whole place fit for Queen Victoria in half an hour. Many hands 
make the work easy. Then we rake up the leaves, and sweep the 
yards, and when all is nicely done, we run down to the creek and 
irash, shake off the dust, have a good laugh, and fall to work over 
our dinners with rare appetites. • 

On Friday afternoon, I appoint Workers for the following week, 
to do '* general house." They are called ** house monitors." Their 
l>usine88 is — to pass the water four times a day, go around with the 
liand-basin twice a day to wet all the slate-rags, sweep the vestibule 
mrhen necessary, and once a day to wash the zinc and the front 
door-step. Two carry water and are called *^ water monitors," and 
in cold weather I haye a ''fire monitor." His business is — to bring 
coal from the cellar, rake the fire, and empty and sift coal. This 
office is no sinecure, and the work is not the most fascinating in the 
world. Yet there is quite a rivalry to secure it, as well as the other 
situations, and I have often my monitors engaged for weeks ahead. 
They worK expeditiously and lose but very bttle time. The^ study 
at home so as not to miss any lessons. I sometimes give little re- 
wards, pencils, picture cards, &c., but all seem to take pleasure in 
keeping the school-room neat. I have a good scraper at the door, 
and every morning I put out the door-mat for the accommodation 
of dusty feet. 

Every scholar is responsible for dirt or bits under or near his desk 
and is obliged to have everything in perfect order before going out at 
noon or recess, No one is allowed to haye eatables in his desk, and, 
the law regarding sassafras and birch, baby-wood and chesnuts, is 
as inexorable as that of the Medes and Persians ! 

I have a few careless folks. There are one or two boys that all 
the soap made, and all the water in the river could not keep clean. 
They bid daily defiance to combs, towels and the soap dish. If, 
after line upon line and precept upon precept, they persist in com- 
ing with unkempt hair, dirty hands and clothes, 1 send them home 
to get freshened up. But my boys are generally neat and capital 
workers. They don't lean on the broom handle and gossip and 
giggle as the little femininos do ! To be sure I have surprised 
more than one Highland fling on the cellar floor, when I thought 
the errand for coal had been lengthy. I have also had small toads 
brought up in the scuttle. I have seen heavy bayonet thrusts and 
charges with the broom handles. I have seen the most marvellous 
double-shuffles executed on the door mat ; but all these things do not 
depreciate their general usefulness and I wouldn't give a copper for 
, a boy who hasn't fun, and whistle and dance in him. 

No matter what work I wish done, they are always willing 
and pleased to help do it. I hardly know the reason. Probably 
because I always ask them pleasantly — possibly, because they see 
that I am not afraid of work myself. The place in which I spend 
eight hours out of twenty-four must be clean and attractive. I 
cannot do my school work well, or with enthusiasm, amid ugly, 
dirty unsightly surroundings, I haye an aversion to ragged, soiled 
books, and broken slates — have a place for everything, and there it 
is kept Why, we even brush out the flies at night ! You tkink 
that verging on " old maidism." Well, say it again ; I like it ! 
Trustee A. sa3rs I will be wanting fly screens, next summer, and 
Trustee B. says my cellar is clean enough for a' milk cellar, and 
even the big, good-looking, blonde gentleman, with the official title 
of County Inspector, before whom I stand in fear and trembling, 
vouchsafed me a crumb of praise on his last official visit. 

So, with my girls as neat as pinks, and my boys striving (with 
many inward groanings) to be methodically inclined, I sit 
with dean hands and conscience, under my own vine and fig 
tree ; and so puffed up with pride am I at my success, that I think 
I should not oe molested, or made afraid, if the whole School De- 
partment at Harriaburg, with Dr. Wickersham at head, were to 
come down some fine day and inspect the premises. — Mi$$ A. Lte, 
in Ptnntyhania S€h00l Jhmrtud. 



6. NECESSITY FOR PLAYGROUNDS. 

The question of playgrounds has once more curiously emerged in 
the discussions of the London Board. Healthy play is surely 



necessary to the national vitality and to the progress of the people 
as '^ the three R's." There is moral disdphne, to say nothing of 
physical training, in the playground. We may make a fatal error 
if we limit our ideas of elementary education to books and copy- 
books and slates. 



III. ^upm on ^tucHml (AAutaMn. 

1. A TEACHER'S OATHERENGS. 



■^ \ ~-^ w' ^ >. ■rf 



^rom I>r, Amold^$ Life ovnd Letten. 

In reading Dr. AmoleP$ Life some years since, I noted down, 
amongst other points of interest, seyeral that seemed to me to bear 
specially on Sunday-school work. It has occurred to me to select 
a few of those points, and, using the passage in which they occur 
as a text, write a series of short papers, wMch, I venture to hope^ 
some of my fellow-teachers may &id useful. 

Dr. Arnold was a teacher of boys, and Ms wonderful influenoe 
with them is well known ; and to us who also are teachers of boys, 
and whose aim it is to influence them for good, it surely is a profit- 
able study to observe the line of conduct which tius successful 
teacher adopted, and the principles by which he was guided, believ- 
ing that, if we use the same means, the same result will follow. 

It will be seen that the style adopted in these papers is, for the 
most part, suggestive ; not by any means exhaustiye. Many of 
the topics briefly touched upon are capable of, and some haye re- 
ceived on yarious occasions, full and elaborate treatment. The 
references refer throughout to the ninth edition of Dr. Arnold's 

Life, 

I.— Stvpatht bktwsbn Tsaohebs avd Sgholabs. 

*' To be in sympathy with the mind yon propose to inflaenoe is at onee 
indiBpensable, ana will enable yon in a great degree to sncceed in influencins[ 
it." (Vol. II. p. 150.) His knowledge of the characteristiGS of boy hood 
was very fcreat. ' Oiten and often,* says one of his pupils, ' have I said 
to myself, If it is one of onrselveB who had just spoken, he could not have 
known and understood our thoughts and ideas.* * (Vol. I. p. 140.) 

To be in S3nnpathy with those you would influenoe is the first 
condition of success. But some may think that sympathy is out of 
the question in a case where there is so little in common as must 
generally be between teacher and scholar. In respect of age, social 
position, intellectual religious attainments, disposition, taste, and 
habits of life, yeiy great is the disparity usually found to exist. 
And yet sympathy is indispensable if any good is to be done. The 
fact is, sympathy is quite independent of all these inequalities, and 
can ^ell exist in spite of them. The essence of true sympathy con- 
sists in bridginff oyer the gulf which these create— in annihilating 
social and moral distances — in showing how much there is in com- 
mon between a man and his fellow-man, and oomin|r near him, and 
thinking with him, and feeling with him, andsufiermg with him. 

If we would influence the children of our class the yery first thing 
we must strive to cultivate is a genuine sympathy in them, and in afl 
that concerns them. We must bring ourselves down to their level ; 
we must think their thoughts, use theirwords, see with their eyes, 
and regard alLthings from their point of view — ^in fact live and move 
in their world. 

But, it may be asked, in what practical way can we set about 
this ? I reply, first, we should draw upon our memories to repro- 
duce to us something of our own early years, and see how we 
thought and felt and acted when we were at the point of the jour- 
ney our children now are at. Human nature is much the same 
always, and probably what interested and attracted us at that age, 
will interest and attract them now ; what we disliked and took 
ofienoe at will probably have a like eifect on them. And the great 
majority of teacheiis are not so far removed from the time of life we 
speak of as to maJce this retrospective method so difficult. 

Another way of learning sympathy — the best of all ways — ^is by 
means of a kind and gentle manner, a loying heart and zeal in the 
work, drawing the sympathy of the children to you. There is no 

way like this. 

** A further method is to " understand " the children. I do not 
now mean understanding generally their thought and ideas, but 
understanding each child— knowing the individual lives, the 
peculiarities, weaknesses, wants of each. A moment's reflection will 
show the value of this. The more we know of them, and interest 
ourselves in them, the more shall we gain their interest ; hence will 
result a regular and f ulf class, and also an attentive dass. The 
better the teacher is known the greater scope will there be for that 
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impressuni which the child unconsciously receiTOS from him, the 
value of which, if the teacher be a true man is incalculable. 

Once again, if we get to know about the lives of our scholars in- 
dividually, we shall constantly be able in our teaching to point 
a special lesson, or send an arrow direct home ; at all events, to 
make our teaching more definite and practical, and thus avoid that 
vague general style that shoots about at random, without point or 
purpose. In short is it not in this direct, personal, individual deal- 
ing with each child that the grand means of the Sunday-school sys- 
tem consists, whereby the teacher, with his little flock around him, 
has in many respects mightier opportunities for good than even the 
minister possesses, whose work consists for the most part in minis- 
tering to the mass 1 

But it will naturally be asked. How is it possible to gain this inti- 
mate acquaintance with each child, when the teacher merely sees 
them,for a short hour or so once a- week, all together, and in the midst 
of a large school ? I reply, it is not possible. I would not for a 
moment speak lightly of the good that might be done by teachers 
who can do no more than simply teach on the Sunday. By no 
means. They may do very much, and we cannot afford to dispense 
with their help ; bat it is well that it should be distinctly laid down 
that if a teacher would do his work thoroughly, if he would fully 
avail himself of the opportunities for good the work affords, 
if he would seek at all to realize the ideal that the leaders 
of the Sunday-school movement form, some work external to the 
school is absolutely necessary. This is not the place to enter 
upon the subject of Visiting ; sufhce it to say that it is by far the 
most important part of what may be called the indirect work of 
the teacher. For gaining the sympathy and interest of the chil- 
dren, for securing a full and attentive class, for getting a thorough 
and individual knowledge of the children, for ezteriding the bless- 
ings of the Sunday-school far beyond the limits of the school itself, 
the practice of visiting at the homes of the scholars is of value un- 
told. Besides this, the earnest teacher will And many opportuni- 
ties of reaching the hearts of his children and gaining their sympa- 
thy ; an occasional walk, a game of cricket, an invitation to the 
teacher's home, and exchange of letters during holidays, are a few 
of the means that we sometimes see employed by zealous teachers, 
who feel that to, coniine their efforts to the actual Sunday teaching 
would be to leave a large portion of the work undone. 

The opinion seems to be held by some that it is not wise for a 
teacher to be on terms of two great intimacy with his scholars 
— that there is a danger, if he join them in their sports, for exam- 
ple, contending on equal terms with them, or have much personal 
intercourse with them, that he will lose their respect or lower his 
position in their eyes. But there can be but little doubt that this 
is an utterly false notion. The esteem and affection which can only 
be sustained by the object of it keeping at a dignified distance — 
which is unable to bear the test of close and personal scrutiny — 
cannot be worth much. See what Dr. Arnold's views on this matr 
ter were. " I should say, have your pupils a good deal with you, 
and be as familiar with them as you possibly can. I did this con- 
tinually more and more before I left Laleham, going to bathe with 
them, leaping and all other gymnastic exercises within my capacity, 
and sometimes sailing or rowing with them. They, I believe, al- 
ways liked it, and I enjoyed myself like a boy, and found myself 
constantly the better for it. " (Vol. L, p. 29.) Undoubtedly the 
the more the children know of us, and the greater the variety of 
circumstances under which they see us, the greater need is, 
there for circumspection on our part, for they observe us closely 
and many teachers lose much influence by not regarding this. 



2. HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL PLEASANT. 

There are many methods of making school pleasant and school 
duties interesting. The first thing to be done is to make the interior 
of the school-room attractive. Bare walls and staring windows are 
repulsive and forbidding in appearance. No pains should be spared 
in adorning them. Many, and in fact most of our country school- 
houses are unfurnished ; that is, they contain no maps, globes, or 
other school apparatus ; hence it falls upon teachers either to t^h 
with such surroundings, or furnish better themselves. The true 
teacher never hesitates. He realizes that time and money spent in 
the interests of his school are time well spent, and money well in- 
vested. Any school-room, no matter how bare or unattractive, can 
be made pleasant with but little expense. Wall maps can be made 
by the teacher. Pictures cost but little. Curtains made of calico 
are inexpensive. The blackboards can be kept in good condition ; 
agents seldom refuse to paint these. Mottoes add much to the looks 
of a school-room, and exert a powerful influence upon the minds of 
cliildren. They may be made with stencil letters. An alphabet of 
these costs but little. Strips of paper which will answer to print on 



can be procured at auy milliner's shop. The following are good 
mottoes :— *• Knowledge is Power ; " " Work and Win ; " " llercr 
Give Up ; " " Books are but Helps ; " " Not how Much, but bow 
Well;'* " Improve the Time ; " "Learning is Better than Wealth ;" 
** Ycmth is the Time to Learn." 

During the summer, the school-room can be trimmed very nicely 
with oak leaves and evergreens. Wreaths may be made on wire, 
mottoes on pasteboard, and the walls festooned with, t rimirtin ^ 
Nothing is prettier than such ornaments, but in the winter seasoi 
the material is not so easily obtained. The work of adornment shoald 
not interfere with the work of instruction. Teaching should be tk 
primary object ; all other things should be secondary. 

After the room has been made pleasant, then the exercises eot- 
ducted in the room should be made interesting. Aside from iht 
class recitations, there are many general exercises which tend to 
interest pupils. It is a good plan to appoint school-officers, who 
shall have certain duties to perform ; for instance, have a sdiad 
secretary, whose business shall be to keep a record of importud 
transactions. Call the book in which he keeps this record the Sd»'^ 
Journal. Have number and names of visitors, names of those vii 
whisper, etc., recorded. Have monitors of neatness, wiiose b»- 
neas shall be to see that the floor is kept dean and neat, and tiia: 
the school-room is kept in urder. . Other officers may be appointed 
to pass water, writing-books^ etc. Teachers should make it a pnc- 
tice of reading interesting articles to their scholars. Children hkt 
to hear stories either tuld or read, and the wise teacher often tka 
amuses his pupils. Children will gladly remain a short time sfttr 
the regular school hours, if by so doing they can listen to a goud 
story. A school periodical is an excellent thing to read from, aa^ 
may be made very easily in the form of a scrap-book. The childrea 
should be invited to hand in contributions, either selected or on^- 
nal. Some pupil may be appointed as editor, or the teacher cu 
act as such. There are many other general exercises with whiek 
most teachers are familiar, such as drawing, object lessons, musical 
exercises, etc., all of which have a tendency to please and instruct 
pupils . Any method which serves to enkindle enthusiasm and in- 
terest in school duties, should be gladly welcomed by teachers, aod 
it is to be hoped that ere long such methods will be more generaSr 
introduced into our schools. — Eliza H. Motion, in Maine Jtmnkd 
of Education, 



3. VALUE OF THE MORNING HOURS. 

Tom Jones was a little fellow, and not so quick to learn as some 
boys, but nobody in the class could beat him in his lessons. He 
rarely missed in geography, never in spelling, and his arithmetic 
was alway correctly done ; as for his reading, no other boy improved 
like him. The boys were fairly angry with him sometimes, he 
outdid them so. ** Why, Tom, where do you learn your lessons! 
You don't study in school more than the other boys." 

" I rise early in the morning and study two hours before break- 
fast," answered Tom. 

Ah, that is it. *' The morning hour has gold in its mouth. ^ 

There is a little garden near us, which is the prettiest and most 
plentiful little spot in all the neighbourhood. The earliest radiaiut, 
peas, strawberries, tomatoes grow there. It supplies the family wilh 
vegetables besides some for the market. If anybody wants flowen 
that garden is sure for the sweetest roses, pinks, and '* all sorti 
without number." The soil we used to thmk was poor and ro^, 
besides being exposed to the north wind ; and the owner is a bosr 
business man all day, yet he never hires. 

'* How do you make so much out of your little garden ? 

" I give my mornings to it," answered the owner ; ** and I don*t 
know which is the most benefited by my work, my garden or L** 

Ah, '* the "morning hour has gold in its mouth." 



4. POWER AND USE OF MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 

What an auxiliary music is to the teacher, brightening up dull 
faces, inspiring cheerfulness that becomes an impetus to labour, 
softening and soothing nervous irritation, often so difficult to coo- 
tend against, which has been excited by the crowded school, im- 
patient under the restraint and monotony of position and occupa- 
tion ! Think, too, of each child frequently going home at night, like 
the honey-laden bee, with a gay little song to charm the woi^- 
wearied father's heart ; a lullaby which, sung over the baby's cradle, 
shall soothe the mother's spirit while it closes baby's eyes ; holj 
h3rmns that shall make the very roof -tree a better shelter for the 
hearts beneath it. Thus the influence of the public school goes out 
blessing and blest ; and we gather sheaves of joy to hold dose to 
humble hearts, thankful that we may |be permitted to aid in mak- 
ing the world happier and better, as well as wiser ; that we, too, 
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in the silent, unseen influences, are serving our country and oiur 
Gkxi, and at the same time learning the useful lesson of how to 
labour and to wait. 



6. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

There is not an inventor or mechanic who does not suffer for 
want of a good elementary training in mathematics and fche sciences ; 
and yet, notwithstanding this notorious fact, it seems impossible to 
introduce such a reform in our school education as will successfully 
remedy the evil. The chief difficulty in the way of reform is in the 
supply of teach. ..>. Our training schools have raised up teachers 
whose minds run in the same groove, and who have no mental 
switch by which they can turn off on to a new track. The custom 
of learning everything by rote and reciting like a parrot, has become 
so imbedded in our system of education, that it seems almost im- 
possible to find any explosive sufficiently active to blow it up, and 
no jack-scraw or hydraulic ram is powerful enough to move our 
Boairds of Education from their firm foundations. But as the con- 
tinued dropping of water may wear away a stone, we propose to keep 
adding here a little and there a little, until some impression has 
been made and some good has been accomplished. We do not pro- 
pose to wait until the pupil, by droning over dry facts and abstract 
principals, has acquired a disgust for every branch of knowledge, 
but think it vriser to pursue the natural method, and begin when 
the mind is anxiously inquiring into the cause of things, and the 
boy takes his watch apart to see what makes it go. The old-fashion- 
ed way was to five the boy a sound flogging, to take the watch away, 
and make him Team by rote the principal of compensating balance 
wheels. '* My dear boy,*' says the teacher, ''the duration of an 
oscillation depends on the radius of the wheel, the mass of its rim 
and the strength of the spring ; " which of course, is very intelligi- 
ble to the lad, and would enable him at once to construct a new 
watch. 

Common sense would dictate the propriety of showing up the parts 
of a watch, and by degrees expounding the principals upon which 
the oonstTuction is based. Theory and practice ia what we want, 
and not either of them alone. Technical instruction alone will not 
result in the advancement of science, but that, together with a 
thorough training in the phenomena of nature, will lead to pro- 
gress. — Ckdifamia Teacher. 



6. PRACTICAL LIFE EDUCATION. 

The effect of the Vienna Exhibition upon the minds of many of 
the leading men in England has been to convince them that techni- 
cal education is a national want. They find that in many ways the 
oontinei^tal artisan is outstripping his English competitor, not be- 
cause b:; is more skilful, but for the reason that he has been better 
instructed. In mere book learning he may not have much advan- 
tage, b\.t his superiority is seen in having been made acquainted with 
science ns applied to arts and manufactures. Owing to a combination 
of causes England was able to obtain a great start in the prevailing 
industrial life. She was first with railways, steamships, and textile 
machinery, and was able to far out-distance any competitors. But 
now other peoples are fast creeping up behind her, and even 
threatening to excel in many important particulars. The Society 
for the promotion of Scientific Industry has been formed with the 
view of enabling the artisan classes to improve themselves, by 
placing before them the best information concerning those matters 
that more especially concern them, and offering prizes for industrial 
improvements wheuier in machinery or in processes, or in the use of 
new raw materials. Agents are to be sent out to report upon indus- 
trial developments in other countries, and exhibitions are to be held, 
not as mere shows and for superficial observation, but for the pur- 
pose of critical examination. The great problem of the day is how to 
make every man's labour more productive than before. This can 
only be done through a thorough acquaintance with labour-saving 
machinery, which requires the exercise of a higher kind of intelli- 
gence than mere handicraft. The agricultural operations of the 
period and the use of the machinery necessary to them, rest upon a 
very different plane than formerly. In a recent letter to the Times, 
Mr. Caird, the agriculturist, stated that, notwithstanding an un- 
usual scarcity of farming labour, the harvest of last year was got in 
without any ususual difficulty, the deficiency of hands having been 
made up by the increased use of machinery. And it is anticipated 
in England, that by greater attention to grazing and labour-saving 
machinery the threatened wholesale emigration will not inflict so 
great a blow as some doctrinaires have anticipated. However that 
may be, we see that every new mill, every iron work, every locomo- 
tive of the present day shows improvements on those which were 
made twenty years ago. But if the modem system of doing every- 



thing by mechanism spares human muscles, it makes a larger de- 
mand than before on human brains. Taking charge of a locomo- 
tive is a more complicated business than driving a cart, and 
an Armstrong gun requires a good deal more looking after than an 
old 24-pounder of Nebon's time. Therefore, as the labourer de- 
velops into the skilled artisan, he requires technical training, 
instead of the simple old rule of thumb, llie late Gk)vemment of Mr. 
Sandfield Macdonald appreciated the necessity of technical educa- 
tion in Canada, by means of which our young men might have 
opportunities of a practical kind, so liberally enjoyed by the youth 
of continental Europe. Tet it is none the less certain, that if Can- 
ada is to be *' First" she must not neglect those intellectual aids 
to progress which are forcing themselves upon the attention of the 
mother country. Mere verbal ihstruption is not sufficient, and 
education which stops short at the '' third book," or is even carried 
up into the mysteries of Greek roots is not all that is needed. In 
a practical country, education should have a practical ten- 
dency, or, at any rate those that wish to enhance their knowledge 
in the direction of every day life affairs, should have as much faeility 
for doing so as those that wish to ascend into classical regions. The 
information which such instruction would convey would prove of 
the highest benefit, and who shall say that while digging in the 
mine of knowledge some bright object might not be struck which 
would reflect untold benefits upon the country. If the long list of 
learned men in England is run over, which of them is seen to have 
have conferred one small fraction of benefit upon the people that an 
Arkwright did ? Of all the political partisans, which has been able 
to do as much as Stephenson 7 What warrior can compare the 
results of his labours to those of Professor Morse, or even in a 
humble way to those of Elias Howe ? The inventors of the 
reaping machine, of the thresher, of the winnowers, and aU the 
multifarious developments of agricultural machinery have been 
greater benefactors to mankind than the Pundits of many nations, 
because they have touched that which concerns the every day life of 
us all, and have made it easier and more certain. — London Fne 
Preu. 



7. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Distressing : &fiitisy superintendent. 

Dear iSu|>er-intendent, don't be auper-cilious or xup^r-sensitive. 

Don't buy scholars from other schools. It's a very mean busi- 



ness. 



But what if they don't re-elect me as superintendent at the next 
election ?.*' Resign before, or be resigned afterward. 

The ''model superintendent" has been packed away in the 
Patent Office as being rare, un-reproducible, and impracticable — so 
superior an article tlutt he would be useless. " 

Remember that even though you are a superintendent you are 
not infallible. 

It is not the bell, but the man who strikes it, who commands re- 
spect. 

One of the best assistant-superintendents we know of is Fresh 

AlB. 

Know when to stop talking, and your school will never wish you 
to stop. 

We plead for more profound and tender piety in superintendents. 
You may have a large school without it. You may have a good pic- 
nic without it. You may have order without it. You may even 
have well-learned lessons without it. But the truest, highest, most 
Christian-like success you cannot have unless you have more of Christ 
in your heart. — Dr. jSggUston. 

Of a superintendent we know it was once quite wittily, if not 
truthfully, said, if he should only keep still himself for one Sunday, 
his scholars woiild be so surprised that they would not be able to 
make any noise for a month. — Erwin Umise, 

One thing superintendents should cultivate — and it is a difficult 
one, too — that is, to be willing to decrease. We have only one re- 
cord in the Bible of a man who could say. *' He must increase, but 
I must decrease." Hard as it is, we .must learn gracefully and with 
good spirit to step aside and give place to another better qualified, 
when such a one is found. — Henry P. JTiaven, w Dr. VincetWs Sun- 
day-School Journal. 



He was a wise and understanding teacher who confessed this bit 
of experience : ''I began teaching by thinking I was conferring a 
great honour upon somebody. I ended by feeling that a great 
honour had been conferred upon me. For in teaching others I 
myself learned a still better way, and found out my great ignorance 
of many things. My real success as a teacher dated from the time 
I found out uiat my class was of more importance to me than I was 
to my class." 
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1. DEFECTS IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 

In the InierruUional Benew, Rev. Dr. McCosh submits an able 
paper upon Upper Schools here and elsewhere. He ranks the Ele- 
mentary Schools of the United States as high as those of any other 
country. After these our system becomes but narrow and deficient 
compared with that of Prussia. There the boy (every boy, edu* 
aation being obligatory) enters school at six, and at ten makes 
choice of the CfymnoMenj or Real SchtUe, in one of which a classical 
and in the other a scientific training is given. Besides these are 
the upper and lower Burger Schulen, meant for artisans. In Eu- 
rope, Austria ranks next to Prussia in the thoroughness of its 
educational system, HoUand coming not far behind. The Scottish 
system was bequeathed by John £iox ; it consists of a parochial 
free school in each parish, a grammar school in every chartered 
town, with competent teachers of English, science, the classics, 
mercantile branches, French, German and drawing. England and 
Ireland are behind every other enlightened country in educational 
privileges for the mass of the population, the Endowed Schools, 
feeders to the great universities, being filled with the sons of the 
nobility or the wealthier under classes. 

Dr. McCosh considers the great want of this country to be high 
■chools ; their place being ill-supplied, in his jud|rment, by the pri- 
vate academies or boarding schools, the latter of which require an 
outlay of from $400 to $600 per annum. He urges wealthier bene- 
factors who propose to endow a college now or at their death, to 
found instead High Schools, where the training can be similar to 
that of Prussia ; schools to be accessible to the whole population, 
where young men and young women under eighteen can receive 
instruction in every useftd branch. He also proposes that the large 
grant of land yet remaining in the gift of the Government be ap- 
propriated in this way rather than to Agricultural Schools. Thus 
ULTy Dr. McCosh. 

Now, while a bad school that is free is certainly preferable to a 
good paying school to the boy entirely without money, it is not to 
be chosen by the large class of parents with moderate means, who 
feel that an education is all that they can hope to giVb their sons, 
and therefore chose the best attainable. The question remains, 
whether the High Schools which we already have, and those 
which Dr. McCodi proposes, serve the purpose of this class better 
than the private academies. The defect in every system of 
graduated schools, is that they must partake more or less of the 
nature of a mill, through which the scholars are ground, without 
any more regard to their individual character or capacity than if 
they were so many grains of wheat. In the private academies there 
is at least a chance of consulting the boy's bent or talent. Unfor- 
tunately the teachers of this generation stand at the crossing of 
two ways, and not being able to make up their minds to take their 
charges along either, try to drag them in both. Their own youth 
having been given to the classics, and science having been the study 
of maturer years, it seems easy for them to master both ; hence the 
poor little wretches who are brou^t to them with empty brains are 
urged (even by so wise a man as Dr. McCosh) to fill them with both 
the old and new training combined We offer no opinion in the 
dispute between the classics and modem science ; we only suggest 
that for the average scholar there must either be a choice between 
them, or a compromise by a wretched smattering of both. 

In no place is this defect in the popular theory of training so ap- 
parent as in our higher Public Schools.* Instead of making the aim 
of education the strenghening aud sharpening of the intellect for 
future use, the sole effort is to cram into the feverish, undeveloped 
brain a mass of uncomprehended facts. In the Public and High 
Schools of Philadelphia, which Mr. Mundella, M. P., pronounced 
perfect in system, the children are given from ten to thirteen 
different text books. An ambitious girl if but of average quick- 
ness in memorinng (the only faculty developed), is obliged to study 
until late in the night to prepare an ordinary day's lesson. This, 
is alleged, is but an easy task for the best scholars, but it is hardly 
fair to make an exceptional case the guage for the school. The 
condition of our own Toutine is no better. The teachers have no 
more time than for the hearing of recitations ; all explanations and 
help must come from the parents. We are strongly tempted to dif- 
fer with Dr. McCosh, and to hope that as long as the system of 
cramming and rote teaching is sustained in our High Schools, no 
effort by the Government or individuals will enable them to super- 
sede private schools where more rational theories have a chance of 
trial,— N. Y. Tribune, 



2. EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 

The London DaUy News states that the report of the Cambridge 
Syndicate on the education of women presents more interesting and 
satLBfactory features than usual. The examinations, as compared 
with those of 1872, show a larger number of candidates and a higher 
average of work. About two hundred ladies came forward for ex- 
amination, and although the number of failures in the elementary 
subjects was exceptionally large, a very good average of success was 
attained in the higher branches, some of which lie rather beyond the 
reach of what has hitherto been consideaed a sound female educa- 
tion. In mathematics, which last year produced no successful can- 
didates, all have this year been successful. There was but little 
Latin and less Greek among the young ladies, but their French, 
German, and Euglish obtained excellent reports. The examiners 
in the English history and composition of the young ladies say that 
along with a certain amount of proficiency there is exhibited a ten- 
dency to rest satisfied with very incomplete information and very 
loose modes of expression. The examiners have not taken the 
trouble to record any of the curiosities of the examination, but they 
speak of " very prevailing inaccuracy," of flippancv, and even of 
slang. On the other' hand, it was distinctly stated that the best 
essays were better than those of male students writing on the same 
subject in similar circumstances, and that the worse faults of the 
women were eclipsed by the worse faults of the men. 



3. EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA. 

Nearly half a million of money has been voted by the Legislative 
Assembly in Australia, for the purpose of carrying out the require- 
ments of the new Educational Act in the colony for the present 
year. This large sum is an increase over the appropriation for the 
past year under the old educational system of over £250,000. The 
Legislative Assembly, when called upon to deal with this vote, is 
said to have exhibited a determination to allow no ill-timed con- 
siderations of economy to interfere with a fair trial of the new sys- 
tem, and the liberalily evinced by the House surpassed even the 
expectations of the Government. 



4. RELICS OF AN OLD ROMAN SCHOOL. 



A traveller writing to the N. T. Church a^id StaUy thus refers to 
the excavations of an old Roman School : — A peculiar interest of 
a pathetic sort, and caused by reminders of what has not left many 
relics, attaches to a long edifice composed of seversLl apartments, with 
a row of columns in front, that lies under the hill on the Western side. 
This was the school of the Imperial slaves,whom we must not imagine 
to be what the word suggests to us, but who are from all lands, for 
a while chiefiy Greeks, and carefully trained and educated. The 
walls of these chambers are covered with inscriptions made upon 
the plaster with the stylus, a steel-pointed instrument which was then 
used for writing. It was one of these scribbUngs that revealed the 
nature of the edifice when excavated, for it reads : " Corinthus is 
going away from the school." The number of them is very great, 
and among them are rude drawiugs such as school boys stul de- 
light to make, wherever they can find a white wall, or on their 
slates. Very curious is a scratched sketch of an ass making a will, 
underneath which is printed in straggling letters : ** Asselle lahora 
aicut ego labTravi, et proderit UH.'* This may have a long story be- 
hind it. Some of these are very touching, in that they show the 
friendship formed by these little fellows in their gilded bondage, 
as we see to have been the case where two names are written to- 
gether and surrounded by a traced framework. Others are touch- 
ing in that they show how far from home the youths were, and how 
they thought of their distant dear ones, from whom the fortunes of 
war, or the slave-dealer's greed, had severed them. Near to one 
comer I saw written " Hadrymettus from Chersonesus made this." 
When studying at his weary task and thinking of his life of bond- 
age, this poor child's mind had wandered back to the breezy hills of 
the Crimea, and its unforgotton liberty, and as he wrote these words, 
it all came back to him again. My companion and I tarried long in 
these rooms, decij^ering all that we could of these mementoes 
of children who lived and played and wept here nearly two 
thousand years ago, and more than one sentence and drawing that 
I have now forgotten, touched us as ruins of pld are not apt to do. 
And I thought on leaving, what a commentary is this on human 
fame ! The names o( the learned who taught here are forgotten ; 
those of many a great and noble one who lived in the palace above 
have sunk into oblivion; we scarce know more than the names of some 
of the proud Emperors, and not one word or line of all their mighty 
writing is preserved. Yet here in these long buried chambers, we 
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have the Bcribblings on the walls of these por little fellows, who 
were the playthings of the monarchs, and we can read there stories 
of their pleasures and their cares, how they studied, how they loved 
each other, and how they thought of their distant homes. — G. Z.G. 



5. IRISH CATHOLICS AND EDUCATION IN CANADA. 

The following letter has been addressed by Rev. Father Stafford, 
of Lindsay, to Mr. Shiel, Government Emigrant Agent to Ireland : 

Lindsay, Ontario, January 8th, 1874. 

My Dear Mr. Shibl. — I read with pleasure the report of your 
speech at the meeting of the Irish Agricultural Labourer's Union in 
Cork, on the 14th December last, in which you dwelt on the super- 
ior advantages of our school system and the civil and religious 
liberty that prevails so happily in this country. There may possi- 
bly be difference of opinion as to the practical existence of civil and 
religious liberty in certain parts of the United States. Theoreti- 
cally and on paper, of course, it is perfect ; but as to the other 
question — that of freedom of education, no one pretends that any- 
tiling of the kind is to be found there. No provision is made in any 
law in the United States for the existence of a single Catholic school. 
Under pretence of excluding everything, sectarian or denominational 
from their schools, everything Catholic is excluded. A man with 
one eye can see what kind of a school it is in which nothing Catholic 
is to be found. If it is not purely Pagan, it is, and must be purely 
Protestant. Pr^ticidly the schools in the States are Protestant and 
Protestantizing, and the Catholic landowner, and householder, and 
tax-payer has to support those schools equally with his Protestant 
neighbour. After having done this, after having contributed equally 
with his Protestant neighbour to the support of the schools of the 
richer majority, he then has the liberty of providing a Catholic edu- 
cation for his own children. How would the people of Ireland 
like that ? Very much I presume, as they liked the privilege for- 
merly enjoyed of supporting two classes of clergymen. In Canada 
nothing of this kind is to be found. Both in theory and in practice 
we have the education of our own children in our hands. We are, 
in this respect, on a footing of perfect equality with our Protestant 
fellow-citizens. The Protestants of Canada are more numerous and 
more wealthy than we are, and to their credit and honour be it told 
and published, they would scorn to impose their schools on us ; they 
have too much respect for true liberty of conscience ; and further, 
they would scorn to take our money to educate their children ; they 
have too keen a sense of the principles of justice, honesty, and 
British fair play. 

On the question then, of education, there is no room for doubt 
or argument. While we enjoy our present rights we can well afford 
to let others talk of " civil and religious liberty," knowing, as we 
do, that '' civil and religious liberty " is a myth, and can have no 
foundation — it is a farce, a humbug, a delusion, a fraud and a snare 
— in any country in which true freedom of education does not ex- 
ist. What is now being done violently in Prussia and other perse- 
cuting countries under one tyrant has been done all along by a ty- 
rant majority in the United states. I thank you for the report you 
sent me of His Grace the Archbishop of Toronto's speech, in which 
these facts are proclaimed. Please continue to place this question 
on the sure foundation of the truth. In the end it will tell. 

Yours truly, 

M. Stafford, P.P. 



6. THE NEW BRUNSWICK SCHOOL LAW. 

The following correspondence between Lord Dufferin and the 
Imperial authorities, relative to the New Brunswick School Law, 
has been published. It will be seen that Lord Kimberley, after 
taking the advice of the Law Officers of the Crown, declares that 
these school acts are within the powers of the local legislature, and 
may not therefore be disallowed. 

Ottawa, Canada, May, 27th 1873. 
The Earl of Dufferin to tJie Earl of Kimberley : 



My Lord. — J have the honour to enclose copy of resolution car- 
ried in the House of Commons, on the 14th of May, by a majority 
of 35 against the Government, urging the disallowance by the 
GK>Yemor-General of certain Acts passed by the New Brunswick 
Legislature, with a view of legalizing a series of assessments made 
under the Common School Act of 1871, and in amendment of that 

Act* 

2. I also beg to enclose copies of the Acts referred to, and I fur- 
ther forward for your Lordship's information the substance of the 
announcement made to the House of Commons, on my behalf, by 



Sir John Macdonald, in reference to the above mentioned resoiii- 
tion. 

3. From these documents your Lordship will perceive that tbe 
majority of the House of Commons being strongly opposed to tk 
severity with which the secular system of education established un- 
der the Common School Act of 1871, is being applied in New BroBs- 
wick, and of which the Roman Catholic population vehementir 
complain, have endeavoured to paralyse the Act by an indirect at- 
tack upon the subsidiary machinery necessary to its operation, and 
that they have sought to obtain this end through a resolution of the 
House of Commons, in favour of the disallowance by the Crown of 
certain Assessment Acts, passed by the Local Legislature for the 
material maintenance of the common schools. 

4. I have already been instructed by your lordship in your des- 
patches noted in the margin, that in the opinion of the law officen 
of the Crown, the New Brunswick School Act of 1871, was wiiimi 
the competence of the Provincial Legislature, and I am further id- 
vised by the Hon. the Minister of Justice that the present Acts sr 
equally within its competence. 

5. Under.these circumstances Sir John Macdonald has annoonoed 
to the House of Commons that I am not at present pr^Mred te 
comply with the terms of the resolution which had been passed m 
favour of the disallowance of these Acts ; but that it is my intentkn 
to submit the circumstances of the case for the conideration of He 
Majesty's Government, and to await your further instructions. 

6. In taking this step, I have followed the course which has beei 
recommended to me by my responsible advisers. 

7. I have further to inform your Lordship that Parliament hia 
voted, at the instance of my Government, a considerable sum ol 
money for the purpose of defraying the legal expenses of those who 
propose raising the question of the legality of the provisions of ^ 
New Brunswick School Act before the judicial committee of Her 
Majesty's Privy Council. 

8. I have also the honour to subjoin a copy of a remonstranee 
which has been addressed to me by a delegation from the Crovecn- 
ment of New Brunswick, consisting of the Chief of the Executive 
Council and some of his colleagues, against the interferenoe of the 
Dominion Parliament with the constitutional action of the Provis- 
cial Legislature. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed,) Duffekct. 



Downing Street, 30th June, 1873. 

The Earl of Kimberley to the Earl of Dufferin : — 

My Lord, — I referred to the law officers of the Crown your 
Lordship's despatch, with the enclosures, of the 27th May last. No. 
137, in which you requested instructions as to the course which yoo 
should take with regard to the resolution of the Canadian House 
of Commons, urging the disallowance of certain Acts passed by the 
New Brunswick Legislature with the view of legalizing a series of 
assessments made under the Common Schools Acts of 1871, and 
in amendment of that Act. 

2. I am advised, Ist, that these Acts of the New Brunswii^ 
Legislature are, like the Acts of 1871, within the powers of that 
Legislature. 2nd. That the Canadian House of Commons cannot 
constitutionally interfere with their operation by passing a resolu- 
tion such as that of 14th of May last. If such a resolution were 
allowed to have e^O^ct, it would amount to a virtual repeal of the 
section of the British North America Act of 1867, which giTea the 
exclusive right of legislation in these matters to the ProTindal 
Legislatures. 3rd. That this is a matter in which you must act od 
your own individual discr#tion, and in which you cannot be guided 
by the advice of your responsible ministers of the Dominion. And 
4th. That these Acts of the New Brunswick Legislature being 
merely acts for better carrying out the Act of 1871, and for getting 
rid of technical objections to the assessments thereunder, it would 
be in accordance with the Imperial Act, and with the general spirit 
of the Constitution of the Dominion, as established by that Act, for 
you to allow these Acts to remain in force. 

I have &c., 

(Signed) " Kimbsrlbt. 



7. A CANADIAN. MILITARY COLLEGE. 

The Minister of Militia has given notice in the House of Commons, 
that he will move the House into Committee of the Whole to consider 
resolutions, having for their object the establishment of a Militaiy 
College, for the training of Canadian ofQcers. The scheme, as in- 
dicated in the resolutions, is to establish in one of the garrison 
towns of Canada, a military college for the education of young men 
in those branches of military and general scientific knowledge, 
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which are necessary for qualifying them as officers. The college is 
to be under the charge of a military officer, haying special qualifi- 
cations for this office, as commandant, assisted by two professors, 
and such other assistants as may be found necessary and authorized 
by Parliament, and who shall be appointed by the Governor, and 
hold their offices during pleasure. The institution to be governed 
according to regulations, to be made by the Grovemor-in-Council 
from time to time, and the collegiate term of instruction is to be 
four years. In the selection of pupils, applicants must be between 
the ages of 1 6 and 21, and a Board of Examiners will be established 
in each of the militaiy districts of the Dominion, for the examina- 
tion of those desirous of becoming students ; the number to be ad- 
mitted each year being regulated and limited by law. Provision is 
also made for the admission of militia officers holding first-class 
certificates, for a limited time. A certain fixed sum, to provide 
uniform, etc., on admission, and a limited annual allowance will be 
granted to each cadet, and cadet«, or officers entering the college 
for a course of instrucfcion, shall be subject while remaining there 
for that purpose, to the Queen's orders and regulations and the 
Military Act, and the rules and articles of war, and to such other 
orders and regulations as Her l^jesty's troops are subjected to. 
This college is intended to be to Canada what Sandhurst is to Eng- 
land, and West Point to the United States, with this difference, 
however, that while the two latter countries have standing armies, 
which absorb the graduates from their colleges as fast as they can 
pass them through, we have no field at present for utilizing passed 
cadets, except such as the militia affords. A student, after spending 
four yeani in a military college, will be apt to regard that time as 
little better than wasted, if he jfinds there is no opening for his ser- 
▼ices in the profession he has acquired, and he will either have to 
adopt another lin^ of life on leaving college, or seek admission into 
the army of some other country. Will the Military College Bill be 
followed by such an extension of our defensive system, as will be 
apt to make it worth a young man's while to devote four of the best 
years of his life to the study of the military profession ? — L<yndon 
Advertiser. 



and 18 females from Lennox an<f Addington. The Principal re- 
ports that in the Educational Department the general progress of 
the pupils has been highly satisfactory. The Ontario Government 
have made liberal provision for the education of these unfortunate 
creatures, and any person who knows of any such through the 
country should urge their ffuardians to place them under Dr. Pal- 
mer's charge, where they wiU be well taken care of, besides receiving 
a first-class education. 



10. CONVENTION OF INSTRUCTORS OF DEAF AND 

DUMB. 

We learn from the Amei^an Annals of the Deaf and Dumb (kindly 
sent to the Education Department by Dr. Palmer, Principal of the 
Institution at Belleville,) that a Convention of Instructors and 
others interested in the Deaf and Dumb, will be held at Belleville 
on the 15th July next. In calling attention to the fact. Dr. Peet, 
Principal of the New York Deaf and Dumb Institution, UTges visit- 
ors to stop at Toronto en rotite for at least a day. " Here," he 
says, '' they will have the opportunity of visiting the noble Uni- 
versity of Ontario, the government buildings, and especially the 
halls of the State Department of Education. In the latter there 
is a museum and a depository which put to the blush anything of a 
like nature which we have in this country. The educational mu- 
seum should be studied by all educators, and especially by educa- 
tors of the deaf and dumb. The principle of visible illastration in 
teaching is here carried out to a degree of completeness in every 
department of science, and even of literature, which must take 
every one who has not been looking for it by surprise. 

** At the depository, text-books and other appliances for education 
are exposed for sale at the lowest rates. The delegates may rest 
assured of a most cordial welcome from J. George Hodgins, LL.D., 
deputy-superintendent of education, who wifi be found at the 



museum 



8. FEEDERS TO THE PROPOSED MILITARY COLLEGE. 

In 1864, when the military feeling of the country had been roused 
by the Fenian invasion, the project of a Military College (like that 
of Sandhurst or West Point) was entertained by the Government of 
the day. In the Grammar School Act, which was introduced into 
the Legislature by the Hon. Wm. Macdougall, and passed in that 
year, a provision was inserted so as to make the Grammar Schools 
of the country feeders to such an institution. The intention was 
to prescribe a course of elementary instruction, not in drill, but in 
history, mathematics, and drawing, so as to fit candidates for ad- 
mission to the proposed Military College. The provision of the 
law, which may yet be made available should the projected College 
be established, is as follows. It forms Section 99 of the newly 
Consolidated High School Act : — *^ It shall be lawful for the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to prescribe a course of elementary military i»- 
struction for High School or Collegiate Institute pupils, and to ap- 
propriate out of any money granted for the purpose a sum not 
exceeding fifty dollars per annum to any school the head-master of 
which shall have passed a prescribed examination in the subjects of 
the military course, and in which school a class of not less than five 
pupils has been taught for a period of at least six months ; (a) 
Such classes and instruction are to be subject to such inspection and 
oversight as the Lieutenant-Governor may direct." 



9. ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DUMB. 

The third annual report of the above Institution at Belleville has 
been laid on our table, for which we have to thank Dr. Palmer, the 
Principal. As we recently noticed this institution at some length 
in connection with the Government Inspector's report, we only pro- 
pose to do so briefly on the present occasion. We may say, how- 
ever, that the report is very full and complete, and to those person- 
ally interested in the institution must be highly appreciated! The 
number of pupik passing through the institution during the year 
ending 30th September, 1873, was 206. Of these 13 males and 15 
females were from the county of Frontenac ; 18 males and 15 
females from the united counties of Leeds and Grenville ; 26 males 



The University of California proposes to maintain a botanical 
garden, in which such raro plants as will grow in that climate may 
be cultivated. The nurserymen of the State have generally offerod 
to contribute some of their choicest specimens. 

Among the roquiroments of Michigan University now enforced 
are, in Latin, the whole of the ^neid, and in Greek the first thrcQ 
books of Smith's Histoiy of Greece, exclusive of the chapters on 
literaturo and art. The University has now 1,105 students. 

Mr. Cardwbll, at the recent Druids' dinner at Oxford, romind- 
ed his hearors that, so far from Greek being indigenous at Oxfqrd 
it was not known thero at all till the Reformation, and that Eras- 
mus records that when it was proposed to teach Gr^ek to the stu- 
dents, they organized themselves against its introduction, and 
called themselves '' Trojans." 

Thbbb are over fourteen and a half millions of childron of the 
school age in the United States. We spend annually for schools 
over t95,000,C00, which is equal to one-third of 1 per cent, of the 
property, real and personal, of the whole country, as returned by 
the last census ; and we employ 221,000 teachers. The National 
Government has alroady set aside for educational purposes, 140,- 
000,000 acres of the public lands. 

The largest gift to the Massachussets Afiricultural College during 
the past year was one of $1 ,000 from ex-Governor Claflin, for the 
endowment of the ** Grinnell Agricultural Prizes." The students 
aro said to have been greatly interested in the study of botany, and 
in making preparation for planting the Massachusetts garden, which 
is to contain all the indigenous and naturalized plants of that 
State. 

Thb Harvard Board of Overseers has just submitted its roport, which, 
among other things, approves the practice of making ethics a requir- 
ed study for freshmen, and suggests that more endeavors be made to 
give advanced instruction in ethics to higher classes. A fear is enter- 
tained that the advance of the College in literature, rhetoric, and 
Aesthetics is not keeping pace with its groat advance in other re- 
spects. The roport approves the scientific study of music, which 
is for the first time this year rocognized as a branch in the general 
liberal culturo of the University deserving to be roported upon by 
the Committee. Thero are two courses in music under the charge 
of Mr. John K. Paine : the first in harmony and counterpoint ; the 
second in imitative counterpoint and musiosJ forms. Referring to 
physical culturo. the roport condemns the practice of intercollegiate 
rogattas whero professional trainers aro employed, deeming it not 
well that improssionabie young men should be placed so greatly 
under the influence of — to quote its own words — *' such men, tm 
for the most part, constitute the professional tratners." 
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1. TEACHING GERMAN IN OUR SCHOOLsT"^ 

To the Editor of the JowmcU of Edue<Uion. 

Dear Sib, — The oTont of a few things which have transpired in 
thisneighbourhoodrelatingto School matters, has induced meto place 
in the columns of your Jo^imal a short item of the facts that nave 
occurred, together with my opinion upon them. It appears that 
some years ago a deputation from this locality and the neighbouring 
Townships went in person to the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
Dr. Ryerson, in order to obtain from him the privilege of having 
German taught in those schools where the great mass of the pupils 
were Germans. This privilege the Dr. readily granted, adding the 
provision, however, that they were not to discard the English, but 
teach it equally with the other. Now this they have ^used, so 
fat as the sequel of this letter shall tell. I may state at the beginning 
that it is not my intention here to discuss the advantages or disad- 
vantages of any language, but in order to do justice to the respect- 
ive partf which effect education, I will start out with the premise 
that all the languages as spoken by the different elements that form 
Ontario are in every respect equal. If so, then should not each one 
have just right to claim a like privilege and support We know 
that this Province is principally made up of the four elements, Irish, 
Scotch, English and Germans, who will in course of time become 
amalgamated, so that they will be as one. Now, which of those four 
predominates I will not venture to say, but I can safely state that 
either the Irish or Scotch form a greater percentage of the popula- 
tion of Chitario than the Germans do. If, therefore, this latter 
element petition for the privilege of having German taught in their 
schools, a thing which is certainly just and honourable in itself, 
have the Irish and Scotch not equal right to request that the respect- 
ive languages be taught in the Public Schools, when the great mass 
of the pupils are of Irish or Scotch descent? And it ib a fact well- 
known to all that there are many Townships in the Province that 
are almost exclusively composed, of either of these two latter ele- 
ments. Yet though they love their mother language, and discourse 
in it by the fireside and in the street, they never dream of introduc- 
ing it into the Public Schools as the Germans have, to the detriment 
of the English. I willingly concede that where there is a section 
entirely German, it is but just that they should be granted the 
privilege of having their language taught in their school, though 
stUl it iB a favour which the Irish and Scotch have equal right to 
claim. But there is one thing just in it, .that should they suffer 
from it they are themselves both the accusers and the accused, and 
are duped by their own ignorance. But to bring the matter to an 
issue, it is herein where the abuse lies. In many sections, as it is 
very natural to expect, the ratepayers are composed of Irish, Scotch 
and Germans, the latter, however, having just majority enough to 
retain two German Trustees in office. These, as a matter of course, 
employ a German teacher, who in eleven cases out of twelve is not 
capable of teaching even the rudiments of the English language. 
For how can it be expected that a teacher, who cannot himself pro- 
nounce the English language correctly, or who does not know the 
value of a word, can impart to his pupils a proper pronounciation, 
or convey to their minds the real worth of a word. Tet so far are 
they clouded with ignorance and prejudice that they will discard 
the best English educated teacher in order to obtain a German one 
who knows neither the English nor German language, and very 
often holds but a permit that may entitle him to draw the Govern- 
ment money. The consequence is that the system, if allowed to 
continue, will so far prove an injury to the English speaking popula- 
tion. And it will in time he useltss for their children to attend at 
all. In fact, at present in many sections the question is being 
mooted of separation from the Germans, in order that children may 
not grow up ignorant, and lose that facility of acquiring knowledge 
which the educational system of Canada amply holds forth in every 
other respect It is a pity if a Bismarek is permitted to disturb the 
peace of Prussia, that young Bismarck should also arise here and 
create disturbances in our Canadian homes. Hoping, therefore, 
that you will consider the question well, as it is one of vital import- 
ance to this neighbourhood and many others, and trusting that you 
will pardon me for having trespassed so long in the columns of your 
Jownyal, 

I remain as a lover of peace, harmony and education, 

Feb. 1874. A Ratbpatbk of Oulboss. 

2. PRAYER IN SCHOOL. 

To the Editor of the Journal of Edueatioti. 

SiE. — ^The article published in the Journal for February, under 
the above title, has mduced me to express the following views of 
that subject in opposition to those of IVfr. Ireland. The idea meant 



to be conveyed in the first part of said article appears to me to be 
so abstruse, that I leave it to be discussed by those who can better 
comprehend it. The writer's objection to prayer at stated times ap- 
pears to me to be unfounded, for we are taught in scripture, both bv 
precept and example, to do so ; nor do I see it more difficult to pray 
at the hours in question, than at the commencement and close of 
each day, or to regularly ask a blessing at meal times. Sarelj if 
we are in that frame of mind inculcated by the divine command^ to 
'' pray without ceasing," we will not find it difficult to ask from anr 
hearts the blessing on our doings and the forgiveness of our sins, 
which are expressed in those prayers suggested by the Council of 
Public Instruction. 

With respect to the writer's expression ''Business Prayere," 
which I think savors more of blasphemy than of wit, I would say 
that the necessity for prayer and our Saviour's command to watch 
and pray, should make it an important part of our business as Christ- 
ians, and that if we regard it as business in any other light, it ceases 
to be prayer at all ; and we do so contrary to the intention of those 
who practice or those who proposed the commencing and closing our 
school exercises with prayer. 

Tour correspondent says that, " to tell a man what to say and 
when to say that what to God, needs only to be mentioned to become 
ridiculous. ' Now this is as applicable to public Sabbath service and 
to regular family worship, as to the recommended openiiig and clos- 
ing exereises in our schools, for if on such occasions we use a liturgy 
we are told thereby what to say, which is equally the case if we fol- 
low the words dictated by one leading extemporaneously in prayer, 
for we are then supposed to pray as he dictates, without even know- 
ing previously what we are about to pray for, and, moreover, we 
must hold these services at stated times, over which in most cases 
we have no oontroL In either case we are told *' what to say," 
and ** when to say that what." 

It is to be regretted that he does not take a more extensive view 
of the passages quoted from the Lord's Prayer, when he says that 
**' Give us this day our daily bread' would l>e absurd after we have 
got it." Now if we have to regard these words with logical exact- 
ness, we may understand the word ' day ' to mean that period of 24 
hours commencing with the present, but should we not remember 
that Christ has said "I am the Bread of Life," and ''I am the 
Bread which came down from heaven," and surely if we are bom 
of God, we will daily desire to feed on Him in our hearts by fai^h 
with thanksgiving. 

No ** old grudge " should prevent us using the passage ** forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them that ^trespass against ui,*' for 
Christ tells us to forgive even till *' seventy times seven," and even 
if the fear of God did not constrain us, surely the love of Christ 
should compel us to obey. 

In conclusion I would say that the latter part of the article, as a 
discourse upon the practicability of opening and closing our school 
exereises with prayer, strikes wide of the mark, and dangerously 
near a criticism on the dictation of our Lord. I would further re- 
mark that without a forgiving spirit, and a heart touched with the 
love of Christ, we cannot mould as we should the characters of the 
children daily looking to us for example, and unconsciously imbib- 
ing our very nature, nor can we hope for success in our mission and 
ciJling as teachers, without regular fervent prayer. 

W. H. CL 

• Hanover, Mareh 20th, 1874. 

[We entirely dissent from Mr. Ireland's views in this matter.— 
Ed. J. ofE,] 



1. PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE. 

No doubt every farmer desires to be known as an intelligent and 
progressive tiller of the soil ; but in order to merit that appellation 
there must be intelligent planning and judicious management. A 
manufacturer who does not keep up with the times is left high and 
dry, while some useful competitor catches the flood that leads on to 
fortune. The only way to bring about successful results is to en- 
deavour to develope increased production by increased fertility, and 
that increased production and increased fertility are to be brought 
about by the enterprising farmer exereising a liberal expenditure of 
labour and capital. The farmer, as compared with the thriving mer- 
chant or manufacturer, is in a most unenviable position, and his 
capital, scattered over his fruitful fields, is by his successor carefully 
reaped, and thus other men enter into the sweets and rewards of 
labour and capital. The present and future tendency of agriculture 
is, and must be still more, one of progression and increased de- 
velopment. The advance in the price of labour, the multiplied use 
of expensive machinery, the indispensable use of high priced fertili- 
zers, the increased consumption of feeding cakes, the high price of 
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cattle, the necesaity for large increase of oapital, the inoreased com- 
petition in the supplies of com, live stock and preserved meats, 
make the science and practice of agriculture a difiBicult, but also 
more than ever a progressive one. It is not possible to retreat. 
To be a successful farmer it requires a far seeing, hard-headed, cau- 
tious, yet resolute and courageous policy, 



2. THE STUDY OF NATURE. 

A school in the country, especially in a farming district, ought to 
aim to give the pupil a good knowledge of the natural objects which 
come under the eye of every one of common observation. To do 
this it is necessary to have a teacher who is competent to interest, 
a teacher who knows and is capable of imparting instruction and of 
creating an interest and a spirit of inquiry in the minds of his pupils. 
We hope the time is coming when the children of our schools will 
know the names and the properties of the plants, the trees, the 
minerals, and the animals that come within the range of their daily 
obseryation. Every farmer's boy ought to have the advantage of 
this kind of instruction. It adds vastly to the happiness of life and 
does much to impart the power of intelligent observation in which 
most people are wonderfully deficient. — Mcuaa4ihttaeU8 FUntghman. 

3. KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

From the time the colt is boi^ he should be taught to regard man, 
whom he is afterwards to serve, as his protector and friend. A hu- 
man hand should first lift him gently to his feet, and direct his little 
mouth to the source of maternal nourishment. With the human 
touch he should thus early be made to associate caresses and a sup- 
ply for all his wants. Instead of yells and oaths, the kicks and blows, 
he should hear only gentle, loving tones from the attendant's mouth, 
and pattings from his kindly palm. He should be taught to expect 
and watch for man's entrance to the stall or paddock where he is kept, 
as a dog waits for the coming of the master, as the season of joy and 
happiness. His little deor-like limbs should be handled, and he be 
taught to yield them properly, and without fear, to the master's 
touch. In short, everything that loving ingenuity can devise should 
be done to impress upon his mind thus early in life that man is his 
natiiral protector and friend, between whom and him an intimate 
companionship has been ordained by beneficent Nature, which en- 
sures that he shall be j)rotected and cherished while he serves. The 
horse has a heart-claim upon us. The younsr colt is, in some sense, 
a member of the family— one of the owner's household second in rank 
and dignity only to the children. So the Arab regards him. The 
beautiful young thing, with its shining coat and gazelle eyes and 
sprightly antics ; so full of boimding but docile life, is literally his 
<£ildren's playmate. He shares their food, and often their sleep- 
ing mat ; and a blow dealt him is as promptly resented as if it had 
been dealt the only son, for whose service in peace and safety in the 
hour of battle, the young thing is being raised. — From Mr, Murray's 
Book Oil " The Ferfect Horse,'' 

4. OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS. 

The insect tribe are the bane of Canadian fruit culture ; they 
spoil our cherries, sting our pears and apples, and render them 
worthless, blight our plum trees before they can produce mature 
fruit, perforate our grapes, destroy the beauty of our roses, devour 
our green vegetables, and otherwise entail no end of mischief. All 
this is due to man's own improvidence, in the constant and wanton 
destruction of the birds, which are the natural enemies of the in- 
sects, and the indefatigable friends of the farmer and fruit culturist. 
During many years past there has been a steady decrease in the 
number of oumative birds in all parts of the country where man 
has formed his settlements, and a consequent increase in the num- 
ber of insects. This subject is dealt with in an interesting manner 
in a prize essay just published by Mr. Frank H. Palmer of Boston. 
The pamphlet contains a list of the birds which feed on insects. Of 
the insects hurtful to garden vegetables he makes thirty different 
species ; of the enemies of the grape about fifty ; of those injurious 
to the apple and apple tree sevesty-five. Shade trees have 
a hundred Kinds of insect enemies, and wheat and other grains fifty. 
We therefore require a very considerable army of birds to protect 
our various crops from the ravages of these pests, and there seems 
to be every reason for the enforcement of these laws which wo have 
enacted for their protection, but which are seldom if ever adminis- 
tered. The essayist remarks tiiat, next to the law, the most im- 
portant measure for the protection of the birds is the putting up of 
accommodations for them, and thus inducing them to settle. 
Every one who has half an acre of land should have two or three 
pairs of birds nesting thereon. Swallows, blue-birds, sparrows, 
wrens, and other birds eagerly avail themselves of the moat simple 



and inexpensive accommodations, which are just as satisfactory and 
comfortable to them as the most elegant and costly ornamental 
houses. No one need be prevented, from the fear of expense, 
from furnishing dwelling places, rent free, to ^ese useful and in- 
terestinff tenants. With a few simple toob and a box or two, which 
may be had of any grocer, a bird-house may be made of almost any 
size or shape desired. Should you wish it highly ornamental, no- 
thing is bettor then to cover it with rustic work, which may be done 
with the aid of a wild grapevine, cut in pieces of the right length 
and nailed on. Such a bird-house costs little or nothing, save the 
time reqiured to make it ; and this slight expense will be amply re- 
paid by the satisfaction of doing a good deed. There are other 
contrivances which may be prepared and put up in &Ye minutes, and 
will serve as well as anything else. The writer says : — '* At the 
opening of the present season we put up four tin cans, such as are 
usedHfor canning tomatoes, having first filed a small hole in the 
lower end to prevent the collection of water. Three of the four 
were immediately occupied by bluebirds. One pair laid ^ve eggs, 
four of which hatched, and the yoimg grew to maturity. The other 
two pairs each had two broods, four eggs to each brood, and all 
hatehed ; but three of the young died before growing up. Seven- 
teen young bluebirds and their parents, six in number — twenty- 
three insect-eating birds were thus induced to make their home in 
our orchard, the parent birds for about five months, and the young 
say about three months. Certainly, at a very low estimate, each 
bird would average twenty insects a day ; for the food of these birds 
consists entirely of insects. At this rate the old birds would have 
destroyed during their stay here eighteen thousand insects, and the 
young thirty thousand six hundred — which gives a total of forty- 
eight thousand six hundred insects destroyed from our own and our 
neighbours' trees ; and it did not take half an hour to prepare and 
put up these simple accommodations." Purple martins and other 
members of the swallow tribe will readily occupy boxes put up for 
their use. A pair of bluebirds found a happy home in an old bea- 
ver hat which had blown up and lodged in an apple tree. A good 
bird-house may be made of a medium-sized flower pot, with the 
hole somewhat enlarged and the top covered with a board. Will 
not every one who has a dozen rods land make a bird-house of some 
kind, and thus help to restore the proper proportions of the fea- 
thered and insect races ? — Lojidon Free Fress. 

Vlli. l»at!iem»ttal iifpartmeat. 

Toronto, 4th April, 1874. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education^ 

Sir, — Mr. Glashan, Public School Inspector for the County of 
Middlesex, has favoured me with two solutions of the 10th problem 
of the Fint Class Algebra paper of last July. As it seemed to me 
that it might be of service to teachers to have an opportunity of 
observing the methods which Mr. Glashan employs, I asked permis- 
sion to publish his solutions. This he has granted ; and I there- 
fore send you his solutions, requesting that you will give them a 
place in the Jounud of Education, A&. Glashan states, that either 
of his solutions ** should easily be understood by a properly trained 
Second-Class Candidate ;'' and, to prevent any difficulty being felt, 
he has given the steps in full. The first four steps are common to 
both proofs. 

From the Cambridge Examination papers, '' First Three Days," 
1849, Mr. Glashan quotes the following, which is a particular case 
of the more general problem in our First-class paper of last July : 
** Find a whole nimiber which is greater than three times the inte- 
gral part of its square root by unity. Show that there are two 
solutions of the problem, and only two." 

I have the honotir to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Gboboe Paxton^Youito. 

'* Find a number which is greater by unity than n times the 
integral part of its square-root ; n being a whole number." 
1^ Let X be ^' the integral part of its square-root," 
2° . •. the No. is nx+1 
3^ and it is included amongst 
4« xa,xa41, x«-f 2, x«-f3, (x+l)2-l 



6° But x' may be thrown out at once, for 

1 
($° X is a fraction 

X 

*r and n is an integer, 
8° .*. X-"" cannot — n 

X 
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8* . *. X* — 1 cannot = nx 
10* .'. x» cannot « nx+1 



ir 

13* 

ir 



•. x«+lTnx+l and(x+i;« T nx+l 
•. X* iinx .*. x'+2x^ nx 



\ X 



n 



X -7 n-2 

n or n - 1 



(U») 
(16") 

(16°; 



(9^) 



6° which last tenn Ib x*+2x 

6° Putting y for any integer from to 2x 

V the required number will be x^+Y 

8° .-.x^+y^nx+l .'. y-1 = nx-x^ 

7-1 
10° . *. « n-x which latter is zero or an integer (11°) 

y-1 y 

12° .-. =:Oorl since - cannot be "7 2 by 6°, (13°) 

X X 

14° .•.n-x=Oorl .-. x=norn-l. (16°) 



ARITHMETICAL RULES FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
STOCK REMNANTS IN CASE OF FIRE. 

BY BAV. OBO. MAYNARD AND W. B. ORK, ESQ. 

Rev. Geo. Maynard, Toronto. — A merchant purchases at differ- 
ent times goods to the value of tP, and at r per cent, in advance 
realizes by Sales $S, Required B, the vabie of stock remnant. 

Rule 1. If 100 is a multiple of r, say mvy from the original pur- 

M8 
chase, take m times the quotient of Sales by m+l, or Jg=P- w- . ^ 

Example. If P=15,000 ; /S=tl3,650 ; r=ie§ ; then 100=6 Xl6§, 
andw+l=7. 13650x6-7-7=11700. 15000-11700=33000. An- 
swer. 

Rule 2. [f 100 is no multiple of r, the percentage, from the origi- 
nal purchase, take 100 times the quotient of Sales by 100 and the 

percentage, or B=F - j^^:^ 

Example. Let P=10000 ; *8f=7490 ; r=7 ; then 7490-^107=70 ; 
and 10000 - 7000=$3,000. Answer. 

Wm. B. Orr, Principal, Mercantile Academy, and City Auditor, 
Toronto. — Another nile. When the advance is an aliquot part of 
100. To the denominator of the fraction indicating the aliquot 
part, add a unit, and substract from the total Sales the amount 
expressed by the fractions, whose denominator has been thus in- 
creased, to determine the prime cost of the goods sold. This 
amount subtracted from the total amount of goods purchased, will 
give the prime cost of the goods in hand at the time of the fire . 

Example. At 12^ per cent, advance, AB purchases at various 
times goods amountmg to 950,000, and his sales amount to $54,000, 

including advance ; then-Q-T-r-=^of 54000=6000, which subtracted 

from 54000=48000, the prime cost of the goods sold, which deduct 
from the amount purchased, 50000=$2,000, the amount of goods on 
hand at the time of fire. 

Rule 2. When the per cent, advance is not an aliquot part of $100 ; 
then say, as 100 plus the per cent, advance, is to $100 ; so is the 
amount of goods sold, to the prime cost. 

Our readers may form, at will, their appreciation of the foregoing 
rules. When the amount of goods purchased, and sold at any ad- 
vance per cent, can be ascertained ; the general rule for finding the 
value of goods on hand, or stock remnant is. 

From the amount of snoods purchased, take the prime cost of the 
goods sold ; the remainder is the value of the stock remnant. To 
find the prime cost ; divide the amount of sales by 1 plus rate per 
unit. Example. Goods purchased;=$4000 ; goods sold at 17 per 
cent. advance=$3510 ; then 3510-5-117=3000; or. As 117:3610 
: : 100 : 3000 prime cost. 

All the rules given by Messrs. Maynard and Orr, are but deduc- 
tions from this ; they possess no advantage in either simplicity or 
application. 

Math. Editob. 
correction. 

In Mr. Cameron's communication in the Nov. no. , for Jl4:H-\- 

,, l-i^'^ 

1 +rt, read l^l+rty and in value for x, place Xio" ' inside tlie 

paieniheses, after &c. 



IX. li^grairliirat S^ttc1u». 



1. THE HON. H. H. KILLALY. 

llie Hon. Mr. Killaly was an early settler in Canada, and came 
here as a civil engineer, in which capacity he held an appointment 
in the construction of the Welland Canal. He settled in Ijondon, 
Ont., and was elected as representative of that town to the first 
Parliament of the Union of the Provinces, which took place in 1840. 
He held the position of Chairman of the Dominion Board of Works, 
from 1841 to 1846, and of Assistant Commissioner of Public Works, 
from 1861 to 1869. He was also a member of the Board of Rail- 
way Commisioners during the latter period. After residing in Lon- 
don for several years the hon. gentleman took up his abode in To- 
ronto. 



2. CAPTAIN JOHN YOUNG. 

Deceased was bom in Niagara Township, and resided ihere from 
the time of his birth. Quite a romance is connected with the 
history of Mr. Young's mother. She never knew her name, havii^ 
been stolen by the Indians while an infant. She was subeequently 
and while quite a little girl, purchased or ransomed by one John 
Lawrence, in 1812, who adopted her. — St Catharities Journal. 



3. MR JOHN WARREN. 

Mr. Warren was bom at Fort Erie in the year 1794. When quite 
a young man he entered the service of the late Thomas Dixon, of 
the Village of Queenston, in the County of Lincoln, as clerk, and 
remained in the employment of that gentlemen until the declaratioa 
of war in 1812 between the United States and Great Britain. His 
bravery and loyalty were early recognized by the Government, and 
he received his appointment as lieutenant, raised a Company of 
men as volunteers, and during the war distinguished himselSF in 
more than one hard fought battle. At the battle of Chippewa, one 
of his brother officers fell by his side, the late Robert ^rkpatnrick, 
of Chippewa, having been shot through the lungs by an American 
bullet ; and when our troops were obliged to retreat, Mr. Warren, 
like a true man and friend, shouldered Mr. Kirkpatrick and carried 
him from the field, amidst a shower of bullets. Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
although supposed to be mortally wounded, survived and lived 
many years after, to thank his preserver. But Mr. Warren was 
not long destined to enjoy his laurels, in another encounter with 
his foes he was captured and made prisoner, and carried off to 
Greenbush in the State of New York, and there kept until peace 
was proclaimed, when he was released and permitted to retnm 
home. In 1818 he entered into partnership with his brother-in- 
law, the late Sheriff Hamilton, of London, and commenced one of 
the largest commercial businesses at that time in Western Canada. 
Then St. Thomas was a howling wilderness. The partnership lasted 
many years. Mr. Warren was the son of a U. E. Loyalist and one 
of the noble band whose names will be forever engraven on the 
hearts of aU loyal citijsens of Canada. — iS^. CatharviiM Journal. 



4. RICHARD HISOOTTE, ESQ., 

of Niagara, a veteran of the Peninsular war in Spain, and at the 
Americo-Canadian war of 1812, has gone to the grave in all the glozy 
of age and honesty. He was one of the soldiers of Sir John Moore, 
in whose memory the Rev. Mr. Wolfe wrote the touching verses 
after Corunna, commencing thus : 

*' We buried him darkly at dead of uight. 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the straggling moonbeams misty light. 
And oar lanterns dimly burning. '' 

Deceased was a native of Wiltshire, England, bom in 1789. He 
enlisted at the age of sixteen in the 79th regiment of foot in whidi 
he served during the Peninsular war, coming to Canada with his 
regiment in 1814. Having while a non-commissioned officer pur- 
chased some property near Niagara, he returned to Canada on his 
term of enlistment expiring in 1830, locating in Niagara 
where he resided up to the time of his death. He became a sac- 
cessful farmer ; but, trae to his loyal soldierly habits, he always took 
the greatest interest in the militia of Canada. 



6. DEATH OF ADIEL SHERWOOD, ESQ. 

The death of Adiel Sherwood, Esq., one of the first settlers of 
this part of the country, and Brockville's oldest and most respected 
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citizen is announced. Mr. Sherwood waa in the 95th year of his 
age ; having been bom near Montreal in the year 1779. In May 
1784, his father (who had been an officer under King Greorge the 
Third) moved to this section and settled on lot No. 1, in the first con- 
cession of Elizabethtown. At t)iat time the country was a howling 
wilderness, there being not a single house of any description within 
fifty miles of his father's location ; not even roads or foot-paths. 
In the 17th year of his age he received a oommisson as Ensign in 
the first regiment of Leeds Militia. After serving fifty years, in 
aU grades, as a militia officer, from Ensign to Colonel, he resigned 
in 1846, being then 67 years old. When about 18 vears of age he 
commenced teaching a school, about three miles below the present 
site of Brockville. The school was attended by the children of the 
early pioneers; the Jones's, Buell's, Sherwood's, Oayley's and others. 
In 1815 he was appointed Deputy Clerk of the Crown, and in 1816 
a magistrate. He also served as Treasurer of the district of Johns- 
town about 28 years. In 1829 he was s^pointed Sheriff i>f the 
District of Johnstown, which position he ably filled until 1864 wlren 
he resigned. Mr. Sherwood was probably the oldest Free Mason 
in America, having joined the order when about 21 years of age. 
He was instrumental in starting the Royal Arch Chapter which was 
established in Brockville, bat which, after a few years' existence, 
passed away. In I860, he became a member of the Sons of Tem- 
perance, and strictly adhered to it up to the time of his death. He 
was appointed President of the Brockville Bible Society — the first 
established in Canada — and in 1811 became an attendant of the 
First Canada Presbyterian Church, then under the ministration of 
the Rev. Wm. Smart In the same year he became a teacher in 
the first Sabbath School established in Canada, started in connec- 
tion with Mr. Smart's church. He was afterwards appointed an 
Elder of the church, in which capacity he served until the present 
date. In the years 1637-38, he was confidentially employed by the 
Grovemment, and though it was an onerous duty, for which he re- 
ceived no pay, he had Uie satisfaction of knowing through informa- 
tion given by him, BrockviUe was saved from being pillaged by the 
lawless men who came from the U.S., and who caused so much 
trouble and anxiety throughout the coimtry. That he has seen 
wonderful changes no one can doubt, — Brockville, Prescott, and 
the adjacent villages have sprung from the wilderness and grown 
into thriving towns ; fine cultivated farms have taken the place of 
the almost boundless forests. He has lived to see the Grand Trunk 
and Brockville and Ottawa Railroads spring into existence, and 
steamboats and sailing vessels plying on the nver in all directions ; 
and has beheld the friends of his boyhood grow up and pass away. 
Pew, indeed, have ever lived to behold such changes. Mr. Sher- 
wood was an earnest christian, and a zealous worker for his Master's 
cause, and was a bright and shining ornament, in the church to 
which he belonged. 



6. B. C. DAVY, ESQ. 

The subject of our notice was bom at Bath in the year 1829, the 
third son of Peter Davy Esq. , a justice of the peace, and native of 
that village. He was educated at the Grammar School at Bath, 
and commenced the study of the law as a derk articled to Sir John 
A Maodonald, in the office of Messrs. Macdonald and Campbell, at 
Kingston. In due course he was called to the bar in his twenty- 
first year, and began the practice of his profession at Bath, from 
which place fifter a short time, he removed to Kingston, where he 
opened an office and continued to practice for some time. He then 
went to Napanee, where he establuhed his residence, and continued 
to live for upwards of twenty years. At the time of the admission 
of IJie Province of Manitoba into the Dominion, Mr. Davy visited 
that province with a view of settling there, and had excellent 
prospects of success in his profession, but these were clouded by 
ill health, by which he was forced to return to his native county. — 
Ifews, 



X. Sffmt mtUsA ^tf^tt at ^wlui. 
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— Nbw Dominion Monthly for Mabch. — The contents of this 
magazine for the present month are varied, and comprise much 
that must both instruct and interest. The second instalment of 
the ''Review of the Times" more than fulfils the expectations 
ansing from the February instalment. An article entitled " Canada's 
Early Marine," contributed by Mr. J. B. A., Kingston, contains 
much information not generally known, oonoeming the rise and 



progress of shipbuilding and shiping in the Dominion, and must 
contribute towards the strengthening of that love of country so ne- 
cessary for the welfare of any nation. 

Lyman's Historical Chart* is an attempt to enable the stu 

dent of history to collate and arrange in the mind contemporary events 
in the history of di£ferent nations. The eye is brought to the aid of the 
mind. Nations existing at the same period are represented by parallel 
bands of different colours. Where a nation's history begins, the band 
begins. Where one nation conquers anotlier, the band widens and 
overspreads the conquered nation. On each band are given the chief 
events in the history of the nation, and on it are inscribed the names of 
the most distinguished personages. The Chart is divided into centuries, 
so that the eye takes in at a glance the leading events in the history of 
nations for any century under consideration. It may, therefore, be de- 
scribed as a compendious chronological history. The era adopted as 
the standard to which all other subordinate epochs, eras, or periods are 
adjusted is the Christian era, and at the top of each century-division 
is printed in bold type the year before or after the birth of Christ. 
The year of the world, however, is also given directly under the border, 
but in small type. The system of chronology followed in the Chart is 
that of the authors of the Universal History, which is nearly identical 
with that of Usher. The year of the world adopted in one part of the 
Chart is that of Hevilius and Marsham— viz. , B.C. 4000. In eight pages 
we have the leading events and dates from the Creation to the Birth of 
Christ, and in twice that number an epitome of the Chronological His- 
tory of the World from the latter event to the year 1872. The latter is 
the more valuable part of the work, as the compiler does not pretend to 
embody in the Chart the result of late researches into the early histoty 
of the most ancient nations. Prefixed to the Chart proper are valuable 
Tables showing the chief events in the history of the principal countries 
of Europe and of the United States. In the Chronol(>gic^ Table of the- 
last-named nation the battles of the " Secession War" are enumerated 
with great minuteness. The Chart and accompanying Key will enable 
the attentive student to obtain a knowledge of Hirtorical Chronology 
with greater facility and comprehensiveDess than by the old method of 
committting dates to memory. 

Thk Land of Moab, by Rev. A. B. Tristram, M.A.f— A most 

interesting work by the Hon. Canon of Durham, England, on a country 
but httle known and rarely travelled, though of great interest. In 
addition to the literary attractions of • the book itself, it contains; 
descriptions of discoveries and explorations through the country, all 
tending strikingly to verify those passages in the Bible relating to the 
Land of Moab. This makes the volume very valuable to the student, 
while the interesting way in which the incidents of travel are portrayed 
give it all the charms of the author's former book. 

^The Aldins for AprxL Toronto Office, 60 King Street East.— 

The April number of this work contains illustrations of the beautiful 
Lake George, making one wish for a trip down to where we have often 
pictured ''Leather Stocking" and his two companions as fit accom- 
paniments of the scenes represented on the lovely Lake Horioon. 
"An Old-time Sea-fight,'* executed with a good deal of spirit, and 
owning a picturesqueness impossible in the present days of ironclads and 
floating fortresses. The other illustrations are a " Spring day, " *' E^niok- 
erbocker days in New York," "Fishwife of Matthew," by Rudolph 
Jordans, and a very speaking picture, " In the Cloister Cellar." This 
number is quite up to the preceding ones. 

Among our Sailors, by J. Gray Jewell, M.D.t— A practical 

work on the "cruelties" of American ship-masters towards their 
sailors, and the avariciousness of American ship owners, by a gentleman 
well fitted by his position to have seen the one and detected the 



• l^rman'B Historical Chart : Ck>iiUiiilng the prominent events in the ClvU, Beligioos. 
and Literary History of the World from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Natloul 
Pablishlug Company, Cincinnati. O. ; Memphis, Tenn. ; and Atlanta, Qa. 1874 
Agent for Canada, Rev. T. L. Wilkinson, AuA>ra, Ontario. 



\ Harper Brothers, New Torlc ; Hart it Rawlinsoa, sucseason to M 
it Co., Toronto. 
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other, cannot fail at this time to be of great interest. The agitation in 
England in regard to nnseaworthy ships, and the investigation of the 
Royal Commission on the subject, give point to this expoa6, which, 
though dealing with a more extensive view of the merchant ship ques- 
tion, will be almost regarded as a trans- Atlantic edition of Mr. Plim- 
»oll's book. An enlightened discussion of this kind cannot fail to 
result in good, and we will be glad to see the matter as energetically 
taken up on behalf of the sailors in the United States as in England. 



XI. MvitvXimvX %vXt\X\%tixtt. 



Canadian Literary Institute, Woodstock. — The first tri- 

enniel meeting of the Associated Alumni of this institution of 
learning was held on Tuesday, the 7th inst., and was in every respect 
a grand success. There are now no fewer than three fine laige edi- 
fices crowning the summit of " College Hill," and fast as they have 
been completed they have been filled to repletion by students. The 
alumni dinner was served in the Institute dining h&U at three o'clock 
in the afternoon. ' Over one hundred and fifty persons sat down to a 
sumptuous repast prepared by the steward, Mr. Hooper. After satisfy- 
ing the wants of the ixmer man, the President of the Alumni Society, 
Rev. J. L. Campbell, of Chatham, called the meeting to order and gave 
a short address. He spoke [in the highest terms of the Principal, 
Rev. R. A. Fyfe, D. D., amid much applause ; and on behalf of 
the Alumni, presented him with $160 in gold in anticipation of 
the reverend doctor's contemplated tour to Europe. The Rev. 
Dr. Fyfe, on rising to respond, was receiv^ with prolonged and hearty 
applause. He was glad to meet them. The course of the institution 
has been upward and onward. There would be no stand stilL ''Ex- 
celsior," was their motto. He paid a high tribute to the professors 
associated with him, and spoke of the warm sympathy of old students. 
These were their wealth. He loved the Institute. If such a thing 
were possible, after he was dead, they would find the impress of the 
Canadian Literary Institute upon his heart. During the delivery of his 
address the doctor was repeatedly interrupted by enthusiaBtic bursts of 
applause. Professors J. E. Wells, M.A., and the Rev. J. Crawford, 
next replied in brief and fitting remarks. Rev. J. Bates, on rising, 
said that If Prof. Wells, who knew almost as many languages as there 
were letters iu the alphabet, found it difficult to speak, how could they 
expect much from him who spoke only his mother tongue ? (Loud laugh- 
ter and applause. ) He proceeded to make a characteristically eloquent 
and able address. Rev. A. McDonald, of Manitoba spoke of the great 
North-west, and hoped the day would ere long come when there would 
be a sister college at Winnipeg. (Cheers.) Rev. Dr. Cooper, of London, 
was exceedingly happy in his reiparks. He urged ministerial students 
to dig deep the well before they put down the pump. If they did not, 
when they came to be settled pastors and had to preach Sabbath after 
Sabbath, they would in a short time get pumped dry. (Cheers.) Rev. 
J. Torrance, B. A., of Toronto, spoke of the lively interest felt by the stu- 
dents in the University, in the Institute. He felt proud of the ever in- 
creasing efficiency of the College and the high stand it had taken. (Cheers. 
The Rev. Dr. Davidson, of Guelph, made one of his most happy speeches 
and spoke in the warmest terms of Dr. Fyfe. They would fight 
on in the future, shoulder to shoulder, as they had done in the 
past, until they went "over^the river." At 7.30 o'clock, p.m., the 
literary exercises in connection with the Alumni meeting came off. After 
devotional exercises the President of the Society, the Rev. Mr. Camp- 
bell, in a few remarks spoke of the nature of the meeting. He read, 
amid cheers a telegram he had just received from their fellow alumnus, 
the Rev. A. A. Cameron, of Ottawa, containing salutations from the 
Capital, and the reply he had just sent back. Also an exceedingly 
interesting fraternal letter from the Rev. J. McLauran, missionary in 
Cocanada, India, who is also an alumnus of this Institution. After 
which he called on R. Laidlaw, Esq., of Ann Arbor, Michigan, to de- 
liver the first oration of the evening,— Subject, *• Duty." Mr. Laidlaw 



was received with hearty cheerd. The oration was able, and deliveied 
in Mr. Laidlaw's happiest manner. He pointed out in eloquent tenns 
the effects of right ana wrong conceptions of duty, referred to a number 
of humorous circumstances which transpired while they were stadents 
there, and strongly enjoined upon all faithfully and honestly to go fortli 
in the discharge of the high duties they owed to their conntry, the in- 
stitution and the cause of truth. The next was an essay by Miss Bdla 
Sinclair, on " Earth's Battle Fields." The fair.essayist, after refening 
to the physical fields of carnage, proceeded to* show the higher arenas 
in the mental, moral, and religious world, in which all are cambstants. 
For her able essay, ih» received a hearty vote of thanks aftemrards 
from the Secretary. The next was an oration by tiieRev. W. Baldwin, 
of Strathroy, on " The tendency of human institutions." The reverend 
gentleman, by a number of forcible illustrations, showedHhe downward 
tendency of human institutions when left to themselves, and that 
Christianity alone was the preserving element in the world. The ora- 
tion evinced careful thought, and was well received. A scientific psper 
was then read by the^Rev. J. Torrance on ** the measurement of the ait 
tances of the heavenly Dodies.'* He illustrated his subject with dia- 
grams on a blackboard. The subject was made very interestini^ by the 
speaker, and after he completed, the meeting was brought to a dose. 
Rev. J. Torrance is the newly elected President.-— ZoiMiofi Daiiy Adter- 
tiser. 



XII. Hepartmentat ^atttti, 

COUNCIL 0F^UBLIC~INSTRUCT10N. 

The Chief Superintendent has been notified of the following 
elections to the Council of Public Instruction : — 

The Very Eev. William Snodgrass, D.D., to represent 
Queen's College, Kingston. 

The Rev. John McCaul, LL.D., to represent UniTersity 
College, Toronto. 



HIGH SCHOOL AND TEACHERS' EXAMINATION. 

The examination of candidates for admission to High Schools 
and Collegiate Institutes will be held (D, F.J on the 29th and 
30th days of June next 

The examination of Pnblic School Teachers ¥nll also be held 
(D,F.) on the 20th of July for 2nd and 3rd Class Certificates, 
and on the 27th July for 1st Class Certificates. 

Queen's Birthday. — As the Qneeu's Birthday falU on 
Sunday, the School holiday will be held on Monday, the 25th 
inst., or on any other day selected by the local municipalitj 
concerned for the celebration of the Queen's natal day. 

NO PENSIONS TO PUBLIC OR HIGH SCHOOL 

TEACHERS UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all legally qualified Pnblic 
and High School Masters and Teachers in Ontario, who may 
wish to avail themselves at any fdture time of the advantages 
of the Superannuated Teachers' Fund, Uiat it will be neceasaiy 
for them to transmit to the Chief Superintendent or Inspector, 
if they have not already done so, their subscriptions, at the 
rate of f 5 per annum for each preceding year of teaching 
(commencing with 1854, if the applicant has been teaching 
from that year), and at the rate of $4 per annum for the current 
year's subscription. Subscriptions are not required to be 
remitted for years of teaching prior to 1854, as the subsciip- 
tions for such years will be deducted from the first yearns 
pension. If the intending subscriber has not taught every 
year from 1854, he need only remit for the years during which 
he has actually taught in a Public or High School. 

The law authorizing the establishment of this fund provides, 
101. No teacher shall be entitled to share in the superannuated 
teachers fund, unless : — 

(a) He has contributed to said fund the sum of four dollars, 
or more per annum, during and for the period of his teaching 
school, or of his receiving aid from said fund 

No pension can therefere be granted to any teacher who 
has not subscribed to the fund, nor can one be granted for any 
year of teaching since 1854, for which the subscription has 
not been paid. All subscriptions due must be paid before the 
applicant ceases teaching. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL 
GRANT TO PUBLIC 8CH00LSI.IN ONTAEIO, FOK 18T*. 

Circular to 'the Clerk of each County, CUy, Town and Village 
Mwtifipality in the Province of Oriiario. 

SiB, — I have the honour to tranainit herevith a certified copy 
of tha apportionment for the current year, of the Legislative 
School Grant to each City, Town, Village, and Towoship in 
Ontario. 

The boais of apportionment to the eeveral MunimpaUtiee for 
this year is the population as enameratod in the census of 1871. 
The total amount available for apportiomnent is $20,000 more 



than last year, and in addition to the increased amount avail- 
able on tlie basis of population, those Tovmsliipa in which there 
are feeble schools and a sparse population have been specially 
considered in an additional apportionment from the poor School 
Grant 

Where Roman Catholic Separate Schools exist, liie sum 
apportioned to the Uunicipality haa been divided between the 
Public and Separate Schools therein, according to the average 
attendance of pupils of both classes of Schools during last year, 
as reported and certified by the Trusteeo. 

The grants are, by law, payable on the let April, by ths 
Hon. the Provincial Treasurer, on the certificate of the Chief 
Superintendent. These certificate will be issued on or before 
30th June, in favour of those jU unicipalities which have sent 
in duly audited school accounts and Inspectora' reports to this 

I trust that the liberality of your Council will be increased 
in proportion to the growing necessity and importance of pro- 
viding for the sound and thorough education of all the youth 
of the land. 



la 



, Sir, your obedient servant, 

E. RYERSON. 



Edccation Office, 

Toronto, May, 1874. 



Apportionment to Oounties for 
1874 

1. CODUTT OF GLBSGAERY. 
Townihipa. Appoitionmrat. 

OharioUtmbuTgh t883 00 

Do for deparatB Sohooli tSl 00 

Kenyoo 7M 00 

Laoeut«r «40 00 

Do for Separate 3ehoula,.. 11 00 

Xochiel 609 00 

Do for 9ei«nte Sohoob 303 00 

266 00 2762 00 

Total for Connty 93027 00 

2. COTTNTT OF STORMONT. 

CorawaU «74B 00 

Finch 403 00 

Onubrook - 8M 00 

BoiboroDgh 493 00 

Total »2501 00 



3.- COUNTY OF DUNDAS. 
TowDBhipa. lAppoitioiunent. 

M»tild» 1703 00 

Mountain 481 00 

WHliuDBbuigh 6W 00 

WinoheaWr 603 00 

TotaL «M84 00 

4. COUNTT OF PRESOOTT. 

AUred «2S0 00 

Caledonia 189 00 

Hawkestnuy East GOB 00 

Do for Separate Sdioali 176 00 

Do Weat 292 00 

Longneoil 371 00 

Flactafenet, North 40S 00 

Do for Sepante Sohooli 3i 00 

Do Sooth 232 00 

209 00 S147 00 

Total for County «23G« 00 



8. COUNTTT OF EUSaBLL. 
Townihipa ApportionnHDt. 

Cambridge tll3 00 

CUranco 393 00 

CumberUnd 431 00 

Bosiell 345 00 

TotaL tl3S2 00 

6. COUNTTT OF CARLETON. 

ntnoy 9506 00 

Gloncecter 706 00 

Goulboam 477 00 

Gower, North 373 00 

Huntltiy 38S 00 

March 263 00 

Marlborough 312 DO 

Do for Separate Schools 2100 

Nraean 707 00 

Do for Separate Schools 4100 

OsBooda 6a 00 

Do for Separate Schools 68 00 

TorboUen 130 00 

160 00 4392 00 

Total for Connt fisfg 49 
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7. COUNTY OF GRENVILLE. 
TownMhipe. Apportionment. 

Angurta $762 00 

BdwaniBbureh 778 00 

Do for Separate Schools 18 00 

Gower, South 163 00 

Oxford on Ridean 680 00 

Do for Separate Schools 18 00 

Wolford 376 00 

36 00 2649 00 

• ■ 

Total for County $2685 00 

h. COUNTY OF LEEDS. 

Bastard and fiurgt^s. South 9522 00 

Crosby, North 314 00 

Do South 303 00 

EUaabethtown 793 00 

Elmsley, South 183 00 

Esoott, Front 20n 00 

Kitley 423 00 

Leeds and Lansdowne, Front ... 555 00 

Do Rear .... 349 00 

Yonge, Front 246 00 

Yonge and Esoott, Rear 248 00 

Do for Separate Schools 16 00 

16 00 4141 00 

Total for County $4157 00 

9. COUNTY OF LANARK. 

BathuTBt $475 00 

Beckwith 290 00 

Burgess, North 202 00 

Dalhousie 269 00 

DarUng 118 00 

Drummond 364 00 

Elmsley, North 209 00 

Lanark 335 00 

Lavant 70 00 

Montague 470 00 

Pakenham 358 00 

Ramsay 476 00 

Sherbrooke, North 60 00 

Do South 135 00 

Total $3830 00 

10. COUNTY OF RENFREW. 

Admaston $293 00 

Algona 110 00 

Alice and Eraser 222 00 

Do Separate Schools 23 00 

Bagot and Blithiield 168 00 

Brougham • 91 00 

Bromley 178 00 

Do for Separate Schools 36 00 

Brudenell, Raglan, Radcliffe and 

Lynedoch 298 00 

Grattan 152 00 

Do for Separate Schools 74 00 

Griffith 103 00 

Horton 187 00 

McNab 421 00 

Matawatchan 102 00 

Pembroke 96 00 

Petewawa 116 00 

Rolph and Wylie, Buchanan and 

McKay 162 00 

Roes 248 00 

Sebastopol 130 00 

Stafford 128 00 

Westmeath 388 00 

Wilberforce 288 00 

laS 00 3881 00 

Total for County $4014 00 

IL COUNTY OF FRONTENAC. 

Barrie $105 00 

Bedford 271 00 

Clarendon and Miller 135 00 

Hinchinbrooke 176 00 

Howe Island 118 00 

Kennebec 139 00 

Kingston 566 00 

Do for Separate Schools .. 39 00 

Loughboro* 350 00 

Olden 153 00 

Oso 149 00 

Pahnerston and Canonto 124 00 



11. COUNT r OF FRONTENAC— CU«Mitt«d. 
Townships. Apportionment. 

Pittsbuiyh $579 00 

Portland 408 00 

Storrington 440 00 

Wolfe Island 311 00 

Do for Separate Schools 109 00 

148 00 4024 00 

Total for Codnty $4172 00 

12. COUNTY OF ADDINGTON. 

Amherst Island $176 00 

Anglesea and Kaladar 182 00 

Camden East 854 00 

Denbigh, Abinger, Ashby, and 

Effingham 144 00 

Emestown 624 00 

Sheffield 333 00 

Do for Separate Schools 56 00 

56 00 2312 00 
Total^for County $2368 00 

13. COUNTY OF LENNOX. 

Adolphnstown $112 00 

Fredericksburgh, North 254 00 

Do South ^«21 00 

Richmond 480 00 

Do for Separate Schools 27 00 

27 00 1067 00 

ToUl.for^ County $1094 00 

14. COUNTY OF PRINCE EDWARD. 

Ameliasbuigh $487 <K> 

Athol 267 00 

HalloweU ^ 524 00 

HilUer 328 00 

Marysburgh, South 316 00 

Do North 265 00 

Sophiasburgh 399 00 

Total $2576 00 

15. CtOUNTY OF HASTINGS. 

Carlow and Mayo $92 00 

ELeevir and Grimsthorpe 229 00 

Faraday and Dungannon 12100 

Hungerford 683 00 

Huntingdon 421 00 

McClure, Wicklow, Bangor, 

Herschel, and Monteagle ... 274 00 

Madoc / 513 00 

Marmora and Lake 251 00 

Rawdon 544 00 

Sidney 776 00 

Thurlow 765 00 

Tudor, Wollaston, Limerick, and 

Cashel 293 00 

Tyendinaga 990 00 

Total $5952 00 

16. COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Alnwick $201 00 

Brighton 632 00 

Do for Separate Schools ... 18 00 

Cramahe 564 00 

Haldimand 844 00 

Do for Separate Schools 19 00 

Hamilton 844 00 

Monaghan, South 169 00 

Murray 537 00 

Percy 515 00 

Do for Separate Schools 57 00 

Seymour 622 00 

Do for Separate Schools ... 10 00 

104 00 4828 00 
Total $4932 00 

17. COUNTY OF DURHAM. 

Cartwright $371 00 

Cavan 702 00 

Clarke 845 00 

Darlington 875 00 

Hope 749 00 

Manvers 607 00 

Total $4149 00 



[Mat^ ■ 

18. COUNTY OF PBTERBOROUGE 
Townshina. ApportionDciL 

Asphodel ISKtt 

Do for Separate Schools... 48 00 

Belmont and Methuen 440 tt 

Burleigh, Anstruther, Mon- 
mouth, Cardiff, and Chandos SSB DO . 

Douio 3W0I' 

Dnmmer 387(1: 

Dysart, Dudley, Haroourt, Guil- 
ford, Harbum and Burton... 349 00 

Ennismore 16$tt 

Galwayand Cavendish 1710) 

Harvey IW« 

Minden 178« 

Monaghan, North 226 0$ 

Otonabee 572 01 

Do for Separate Schools.. 17 00 

Smith 5060D 

Snowdon and Glamorgan 165 00 

Stanhope and Sherborne 151 00 

65 00 41»0t 
Total for County 1426800 

19. COUNTY OF VICTORIA 
Anson, Hindon, and Lutterworth 1201 00 

Bexley 12700 

Carden and Dalton 230 00 

Draper, Ryde, and Oakley 21O00 

Eldon 45OO0 

Emily 4»00 

Fenelon 5MO0 

Laxton, Digby, and Longford ... 18800 

Macaulay 30200 

Mariposa 79100 

Ops T/Z 4M00 

Somerville 17OO0 

Stephenson 15O00 

Verulam 39700 

Total urn 00 

20. COUNTY OF ONTARIO. 

Brock 176300 

Mara and Rama 53100 

Pickering 1«8W 

Reach 7«W 

Scott «»« 

Scugog Island 139* 

Thowth... 29000 

Uxbridge «H0O 

Whitby, East 5(800 

Do West 475 00 

Total 15417 00 

21. COUNTY OF YORK 
EtoWooke 1427 00 

Do for Separate Schools. 13 00 

Georeina 29300 

Gwilfimbury, East 580 J 

Do North 34000 

King llWflP 

Markham 1O1700 

Scarborough ^lO; 

Vaughan 1O7200 

Whitchurch 74000 

York 

Do for Separate Schools 192 00 

205 00 7538 00 
Total for County 1774300 

22. COUNTY OF PEEL. _„ „ 

AlHon IW; J 

Caledon 7O600 

Chinguacousy 904 W 

Gore of Toronto 311 00 

Do for Separate Schools 19 00 
Toronto wl W 

19 00 830000 
Total for County ISSW «> 

28. COUNTY OF SIMCOB. ^ ^ ^ 

Adjala 1^2 

Essa €23 2 

Flos :.......: 259 2 

Gwillimbury, West JgS 

Innisfil 788 00 

Do for Separate Schools 20 00 

Medonte fT. S 2 

Mono «J2 

Monck m 

Morrison IgJ 

Muskoka ^^ 
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23. COUNTY OF SIMCOE.— Continued. 
Townahips. Apportionment. 



>••••••■« 



Mnlmur 

NotiawMaga 

Orilli» and Matchedaah 

l>o for Separate Schools 56 00 

Opo \7. 

Smmidale 

T»y 

Tiny 

Tecumseth 

ToMorontio 

VQ8pfa...f... 

Bo for Separate Schools 22 00 



517 00 
782 00 
223 00 

644 00 
294 00 
240 00 
474 00 
6$^ 00 
2:^2 00 
284 00 



30. COUNTY OF NORFOLK. 
Ibwnshipfl. ApportioDmenL 



98 00 8413 00 



Total for County 18511 00 

24. COUNTY OF HALTON. 

£fiqueeuig $784 00 

Naasagaweya 437 00 

Nelson 558 00 

Trafalgar 741 00 



Total $2520 00 



25. COUNTY OF WBNTWORTH. 

$738 00 
423 00 
866 00 
287 00 
662 00 



i« ••••••• 



Beverley 

Binbrooke 

!Flamborongh, East .... 

Do for Separate Schools 12 00 

Do West 

Do for Separate Schools 33 00 

Olanford 

Saltfleet ..:*. 



Charlotteville 

Houghton 

Middleton 

Townsend 

Walsingham 

Windham 

Do for Separate Schools. 28 00 
Woodhonse 



$604 00 
312 00 
481 00 
807 00 
780 00 
680 00 

670 00 



28 00 4234 00 



Total for County $4262 00 



31. COUNTY OF OXFORD. 

Blandford 

Blenheim 

Dereham .' 

Nisaouri, East 

Norwich, North 

Do South 

Oxford, North 

Do East 

Do West 

Zorra, East 

Do West 



$290 00 
944 00 
625 00 
541 00 
490 00 
476 00 
274 00 
3a5 00 
414 00 
681 00 
501 00 



Total $5627 00 



470 00 

300 00 
410 00 



45 00 4046 00 



Total for (^nnty $4091 00 

26. COUNTY OF BRANT. 

Brantford $1011 00 

Buriord 818 00 

Dumfries, South 612 00 

Oaklaod 164 00 

Onondi^ 284 00 



Total $2789 00 



27. COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 

Caistor $319 00 

Clinton 410 00 

Cratnsborough 445 00 

Grantham 304 00 

Do for Separate Schools 58 00 

Ckimsby 461 00 

Louth 279 00 

Niagara 309 00 



58 00 2527 00 



Total for County $2585 00 



28. COUNTY OF WELLAND. 

Bertie $433 00 

Orowland 194 00 

Humberstone 365 00 

Polham 371 00 

Stamford 427 00 

Do for Separate Schools .. 15 00 

Thorold 369 00 

Wainfleet 394 00 

Willonghby 184 00 



15 00 2737 00 



Total for County $2762 00 



29. COUNTY OF HALDIMAND. 



Canborough 



N< 



Cayuga, North 

Do South 

Dmm 

Moulton and Sherbrooke 

Oneida 

Do for Separate Schools '. 20 00 

•p^i^haan 

Seneca 

WiJpole 

Do for Separate Schools ... 11 00 



$178 00 
297 00 
143 00 
155 00 
310 00 
449 00 

305 00 
484 00 
797 00 



31 00 3118 00 



Total for County $3149 00 



32. COUNTY OF WATERLOO. 

Dumfries, North $580 00 

Waterloo 1157 00 

Wellesley 738 00 

Do for Separate Schoobi ... 105 00 
Wilmot 791 00 

Do for Separate Schools ... 66 00 
Woolwich 822 00 



171 00 4088 00 



Total for County ^ $4259 00 



33. COUNTY OF WELLINGTON. 



Amaranth 

Arthur 

Do for Separate Schools 101 00 

Eramosa 

Erin 

Garafraxa, East 

Do West 

Guelph 

Luther 

Maryborough 

Minto 

Nichol 

Do for Separate Schools 27 00 

Peel 

Do for Separate Schools 85 00 

Pilkington 

Do for Separate Schools. 49 00 
Pnslinch 



$287 00 
429 00 

554 00 
786 00 
381 00 
461 00 
436 00 
261 00 
652 00 
447 00 
377 00 

760 00 

292 00 

667 00 



262 00 6790 00 



Total for County $7052 00 



34. COUNTY OF GREY. 

Artemeeia 

Do for Separate Schools ... 21 00 

Bentinck 

CoUingwood 

Derby 

Egremont 

Euphrasia 

Glenelg 

Do for Separate Schools Ill 00 

Holland 

Do for Separate Schools ... 26 00 

Keppel and Brooke 

Melancthon 

Normanby 

Do for Separate Schools. 34 00 

Ofiprey 

Proton 

Do for Separate School 31 00 

Sarawak 

St. Vincent 

Sullivan 

Do for Separate Schools 8 00 

Sydenham 

Do for Separate Schools. 38 00 



$493 00 

602 00 
527 00 
289 00 
581 00 
428 00 
486 00 

453 00 

321 00 
306 00 
786 00 

447 00 
291 00 

151 00 
734 OO 
457 00 

554 00 



269 00 7906 00 



Total for County $8175 00 



35. COUNTY OF PERTH. 
Townships. Apportionment. 

Bhuichaid $676 00 

Downie 511 00 

Do for Separate Schools 43 00 

Easthope, Nortih 442 00 

Do South 337 00 

KlUce 403 00 

Do for Separate School 23 00 

Elma 533 00 

Fullarton 429 00 

Hibbert 498 00 

Logan 473 00 

Momington 543 00 

Do for Separate Schools. 18 00 

WaUace 528 00 

84 00 5273 00 

Total for County $5357 00 

36. COUNTY OF HURON. 

Ashfield $574 00 

Colbome 358 00 

Goderich 533 00 

Grey 514 00 

Hay 571 00 

Howick 799 00 

Hullett 521 00 

Do for Separate School 22 00 

McEallop 562 00 

Morris 522 00 

Stanley 662 00 

Stephen 452 00 

ho for Separate School 89 00 

Tuckersmith 545 00 

Tumberry 295 00 

Usbome 522 00 

Wawanoeh, East 39100 

Do West 382 00 

Do for Separate School.. 23 00 

134 00 8103 00 

Total for Comity $8237 00 

87. COUNTY OF BRUCE. 

Albemarle and Eastnor $205 00 

Amabel 266 00 

Arran 668 00 

Brant 726 00 

Bruce 555 00 

Carrick 698 00 

Do for Separate School 40 00 

Culioss 566 00 

Elderslie 361 00 

Greenock 440 00 

Huron 602 00 

Kincardine 604 00 

Kinloes 506 00 

Saugeen 240 00 

40 00 6327 00 

Total for C«unty $6367 00 

3a COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 

Adelaide - $429 00 

Biddulph 433 00 

Do for Separate School .... 48 00 

Caradoc 747 00 

DeUkware 374 00 

Dorchester, North 607 00 

Ekfrid 471 

Lobo 512 00 

London 1621 00 

McGilUvray 675 00 

Do for Separate School.. 12 00 

Metcalfe 361 

Mosa ^ 355 

Nis»uri, West 625 

Westminster 911 

Do for Separate School 31 00 

Williams, East 421 00 

Do West ! 235 00 

Do for Separate School ... 78 00 

169 00 8677 00 

Total for County $8846 00 

39. COUNTY OF ELGIN. 

Aldborough $617 00 

Bayham 722 00 

Dorchester, South 305 00 

Dunwich 650 00 
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39. COUNTY OF ELGIN.- ContinuecL 
Townships. Apportionment. 

Malahide 1688 00 

Southwold 820 00 

Yarmouth 821 00 

Total W423 00 

40. COUNTY OF KENT. 

Camden $431 00 

Chatham 643 00 

Dover 489 00 

Harwich 851 00 

Do for Separate School 30 00 

Howard 666 00 

Orford 459 00 

Raleigh 500 00 

Do for Separate School 102 00 

Komney 105 00 

Tilbury, East 272 00 

Zone..;.. 160 00 

132 00 4576 00 
Total for County $4708 00 
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41. COUNTY OF LAMBTON. ^ 

TownahipB. Apportionment. 

Bosanquet $645 00 

Brooke 374 00 

Dawn 165 00 

EnniflkiUen 225 00 

Euphemia 352 00 

Moore M7 00 

Do for Separate School 33 00 

Plympton 672 00 

Samia 607 00 

Sombra 441 00 

Do for Separate School 61 00 

Warwick 490 00 

94 00 4328 00 

Total for County $4422 00 

42. COUNTY OF ESSEX. 

Anderdon 219 00 

Do for Separate School... 60 00 

Colchester $431 00 

GoBfield 442 00 
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42. COUNTY OF ESSEX.— 0(miinMeiL 
Townships. AppoitioiimcBi. 

Maidstone W0$ « 

Maiden 230 GO 

Mersea 4T9 00 

Rochester 317 60 

Sandwich, East 653 00 

Do West 

Tilbury, West 

Pele6 Island ~ - 

60 00 36!f6Q» 
Total for County $3716 m 



DISTRICTS. 

Nipiasing 

Muskoka 

Parry Sound 

Manitoulin Island 

AJgoma 



«264 0$ 
278 00 
224 00 
297 00 
739 00 



Apportionineiit to Oitiee, Towns, 
and Villages for 1874. 



CITIES. 



Hamilton 
KinCTton 
London... 
Ottawa . 
Toronto... 



TOWNS. 

Amherstburgh. . 

Barrie 

BelleviUe 

Berlin 

Bothwell 

Bowman viUe ... 

Brampton 

Brantiord 

Brockville 

Chatham 

Clifton 

Cobourg 

CoUingwood .... 

Cornwall 

Dundas 

Durham 

Gait 

Goderich 

Guelph 

Ingersoll 

Lindsay 

MUbon 

MitcheU 

g?P"»^ 

Niagara 

Oakville 

Orange viUe 

Owen Sound.... 

Paris 

Perth 

Peterborough ... 

Petrolea 

Picton ... 

Port Hope 

Prescott 

Sandwich 

Samia 

St. Catharines.. 

St. Mary's 

St. Thomas 

Simooe 

Stratford 

Strathroy 

Tilsonburgh .. 

Walkerton .... 

Whitby 

Windsor 

Woodstock 



Public 
Schools. 



$ cts. 
3204 00 
1230 00 
2047 00 
1476 00 
5880 00 



13837 00 

$ cts. 

130 00 
374 00 
771 00 

3;")8 00 
147 00 
448 00 

1036 00 
665 00 
705 00 
167 00 
594 00 
417 00 
192 00 
318 00 
147 00 
564 00 
58:) 00 
807 00 
518 00 
359 00 
134 00 
266 00 
437 00 
178 00 

171 00 
215 00 
497 00 
316 00 
277 00 

604 oo; 

392 00 
290 00 
756 00 
249 00 

172 00 
338 00 
746 00 
461 00 
262 00 
274 00 
601 00 
476 00 
236 00 
167 00 
366 00 
627 00 
687 00 



R. C. 

Separate 
Schools. 



$ cts. 
737 00 
600 00 
287 00 
1702 00 
2394 00 



Total 



$ cts. 
3941 00 
1830 00 
2334 00 
3178 00 
8274 00 



5720 00 19557 00 



S cts. 

155 00 

128 00 

300 00 

46 00 



159 00 

187 00 

161 00 

70 00 

84 00 



109 00 
144 00 



207 00| 

75 001 

238 00 



58 00 
77 00 



73 00 

74 00 
178 00 



58 00 

• • • • « 

137 00 



94 00 
414 00 

■ ■ • ■ ■ • 

62 00 



135 00 



37 00 



I 



19391 00 



3466 00 



* $ cts. 

285 00 
502 00 

1077 00 
404 00 
147 00 
448 00 
306 00 

1195 00 
752 00 
866 00 
237 00 
678 00 
417 00 
301 00 
462 00 
147 00 
564 00 
583 00 

1014 00 
693 00 
697 00 
134 00 
266 00 
437 00 
236 00 
248 00 
215 00 
497 00 
389 00 
351 00 
682 00 
392 00 
348 00 
756 00 
386 00 
172 00 
432 00 

1160 00 
461 00 
324 00 
274 00 
636 00 
476 00 
2:)6 00 
157 00 
403 00 
627 00 
687 00 



VILLAGES. 



22857 00 



Acton 

Almonte 

Amprior 

Arthur 

Ashbumham . 

Aun)ra 

Aylmer 

Bath 

Bolton 

Bradford 

Brighton 

Brussels 

Burlington 

Caledonia 

Carleton Place . 

Cayuga 

Chippawa 

Clifford 

Clinton 

Colbome 

Dresden 

Dunnville 

•» -d &' 'A •• •• ••*••••••■• 

Embro' 

Exeter 

Fergus 

Forest 

Fort Erie 

Gananoque 

Garden Island.. 

Georgetown 

ilarriston , 

Hastings 

Hawkesbury ... 

Hespeler 

Holland Land^g 

Iroquois 

Kemptville 

Kincardine 

Lanark 

Listowel 

Lucan 

Markham 

Merrickville 

Merritton 

Millpoint 

Morrisburgh ... 
Mount Forest... 

Newbiurgh 

Newbury 

Newcastle 

j New Edinburgh 
New Hamburg. 

Newmarket 

Oilsprings 

Omemee 

Orillia 

Oshawa 

Paisley 

Parkhill 

Pembroke 

Portsmouth .... 
Port Colbome.. 
Port Dalhousie 

Pore Elgin 

Port Perry 

Preston 

Renfrew 

Richmond 

Richmond HilL 



$ cts. 

123 00 

307 00 

253 00 

73 00 

177 90 
167 00 
132 00 

89 00 
118 00 
167 00 
200 00 

116 00 
123 00 

184 00 

178 00 

118 00 
136 00 

122 00 
297 00 
120 00 
149 00 
216 00 
177 00 

72 00 
148 00 
216 00 

162 00 

123 00 
300 00 
113 00 
190 00 

147 00 
134 00 
246 00 

117 00 
94 00 

115 00 
127 00 
281 00 
110 00 
146 00 
139 00 
126 
137 
218 00 
126 00 
171 00. 
190 OOl 
122 00 

116 00 

163 00 
88 00 

148 00 
218 00 

81 00 

119 00 
195 00 
a55 00 

185 00 
161 00 

120 00' 

179 001 
98 001 
98 00 

140 oo! 

260 00 
185 00 

90 00 
71 00 

116 00 




00 
00 



44 00 



29 00 



12 00 



42 00 



116 00 



31 00 
100 00 
71 00 
46 00 
62 00 




$ cts. 

123 00 
307 00 
253 00 
115 00 

177 00 
167 00 
132 00 

89 00 
118 00 
167 00 
200 00 
115 00 
12:^ 00 

184 00 i 

178 00 

118 00 

136 00 

122 00 
297 00 
120 00 
149 00 
215 00 
221 00 

72 00 
148 00 

245 00 

162 00 

123 00 
300 00 
113 00 
190 00 

147 00 
134 00 

246 00 
117 00 

94 00 

115 00 
127 00 
281 00 
110 00 
146 00 

139 00 
126 00 

137 00 
218 00 
126 00 
171 00 
202 00 
122 00 

116 00 

163 00 
88 00 

148 00 
260 00 

81 00 

119 00 
196 00 
470 00 

185 00 
192 00 
2 J) 00 
250 00 
144 00 
160 00 

140 00 
260 00 
209 00 
130 00 

71 00 
116 00 



VILLAGES. 

Seaforth 

Smith's Falls ... 
Southampton.., 

Stayner , 

Stirling 

Streetsville 

Thames ville .... 

Thorold 

Trenton 

Uxbridge , 

Vienna 

Wardsville 

Waterloo 

Watford 

WeUand 

Wellington .... 

Wingham 

Wyoming , 

YorkvUle 

Total 



$ cts. 

200 00 
170 00 
129 00 
208 00 

115 00 
90 00 

116 00 
172 00 
265 00 
219 00 

87 00 
80 00 
235 00 
133 00 
166 00 
78 00 
178 00 
116 00 
321 00 



$ eta. 



68 00 



14073 00 



726 00 



f cts. 

200 OD 
170 » 
129» 
208 00 
U5 0D 

90 08 
U6 0I 
240 OD 
2S5 00 
219 00 

87 00 

80 OO 
235 00 
133 00 
166 OO 

78 00 
178 00 
116 00 
78\ 00 



14799 00 



Summarj of Apportionment to 
Ooimties, 1874. 



COUNTIES. 



1 Glengarry... 

2 Stormont .. 

3 Dundas 

4 Prescott 

5 Russell 

6 Carleton .... 

7 Grenville ... 

8 Leeds 

9 Lanark 

10 Renfrew 

11 Frontenac... 

12 Addington.. 

13 Lennox 

14 PrinceEdwd 

15 Hastings .... 

16 Northum- 

berland .... 

17 Durham 

18 Peterboro'... 

19 Victoria 

20 Ontario 

21 York 

22 Peel 

23 Simcoe 

24 Halton 

25 Wentworth 

26 Brant 

27 Lincoln ....:. 

28 WeUand 

29 Haldimand. 

30 Norfolk 

31 Oxford 

32 Waterloo ... 

33 Wellington . 

34 Grey 



PubUc 
Schoob. 



R.C. 
Separate 
Scnoola. 



Total 



$ cts. 
2762 00 
2501 00 
2484 00 
2147 00; 

1282 00 ; 

4392 00 
2649 00 
4141 00 
3830 00 
3881 00 
4024 00 
2312 00 
1067 00 
2576 00 
6952 00 

4828 00 
4149 00 
4193 00 
46S1 00 
5417 00 
7538 00 
3300 00 
8413 00 
2520 00 
4046 00 
2789 00 
2527 00 
2737 00 
3118 00 
4234 00 
5627 00 
4088 00 
6790 00 
7906 00 



S cts. 
2t>5 00 




209 00 


150 00 
36 00 
16 00 

133 00 

148 00 

• 56 00 

27 00 




104 00 

ds'oo 




205 00 
19 00 
98 00 


45 00 

5800 

15 00 
31 00 
28 00 



171 00 
262 00 
269 00 



9 cu. 
3027 00 
2501 00 
24H1O0 
2356 00 
1283 00 
4542 00 
2685 00 
41.7 00 
3830 00 
4014 00 
4172 00 
2968 00 
1094 00 
2576 00 
5952 00 

4032 00 
4149 00 

4258 00 
4621 M 
5417 00 
7743 00 
3319 00 
851100 
2520 00 
409100 
2789 00 
25R5 00 
2752 00 
3149 00 
4262 00 
5627 00 

4259 00 
7052 00 
8175 00 
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COUNTrRS. 
35 Perth 


$ cts. 

5273 00 
8103 00 
&327 00 
8677 00 
4423 00 
4576 00 
4328 00 
3656 00 


$ cts. 

84 00 
134 00 

40 00 
169 00 

moo 

94 00 
60 00 


$cts. 

5357 00 
8237 00 
6367 00 
8846 00 
4423 00 
4708 00 
4422 00 
3716 00 


36 Huron 

37 Brace 

38 Middlesex... 

39 Elgin 


4M> Kent 


41 Lambton ... 

42 Essex 



Districts of — 

Nipissing...... 

Muakoka 

Parry Sound. 
Manitoulin I. 
Algoma 

Total 




$ cts. 



3126 00 



$ cts. 

264 00 
278 00 
224 00 
297 00 
739 00 


185129 00 



GRAND TOTALS. 



Counties and 

Districts 

Cities 

Towns 

Villages 

Grand Total 



$ cts- 

182006 00 
13837 00 
19391 00 
14073 00 



229307 00 



$ cts. 

3123 00 

5720 00 

3466 00 

726 00 



13035 00 



$ cts. 

185129 00 
19557 00 
22857 00 
14799 00 



242342 00 



MINUTES, COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Report of the prooeedings at a meeting of the Council of Public 
Instruction held May Ist., 1874 Published as authorized by the 
24 Section of the Aot to amend and consolidate the law relating to 
the Council, &o. 

No. 368. CouKOiL Room. . 

Education Office, May Ist., 1874. 

The Council met, pursuant to notice, at three o'clock, P.M., the 
Very Reverend H. J. Grasett, B.D., in the Chair. 

Present : The Chairman. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education. 
The Venerable T. B. Fuller, D.D. 
William McCabe, Esq., LL.B. 
Hammell M. Deroche, Esq., M.A., M.P.P. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 

The following communications were laid before the Council : — 

2653 From Mr. A. P. Knight, M.A., Hawkeabury, respecting the 
revision of the Agricultural Chemistry. 

2023 From the Asst. Provincial Secretary, transmitting the order 
approving of certain High School regulations. 

3860 From Messrs. Adam, Stevenson & Co., respecting the effect 
of the copyright regulations, &c, 

5495 From the same, requesting a reply, and making inquiries as to 
book lists. 

4811 From the Chairman of the Committee of Examiners, recom- 
mending the establishment of a grade C, as well as A and B 
for First Class Certificates. 

6055 From Mr. W. Warwick, submitting specimens of binding for 
the second book. 

6161 From Mr. S. Graham, respecting the teaching of Phonetic 
Shorthand. 

5909 From the Chairman of the Committee of Examiners, respect- 
ing the time for High School Entrance Examinations. 

6418 From the Inspector of the Town of Brockville, on the same 
subject. 

5455 From the Inspector of the County of Durham, on the same 

subject. 

6102 and 6413 From the Chairman of the Committee of Examiners, 
respecting the preparation of the examination papers. 

6220 From the Principal of the Normal School, respectmg the Ex- 
amination of the Students. 

6476 From the Secretary of the Senate of Queen's University, 
Kingston, reporting the election of the Very Rev. Principal 
Snodgrass, D.D., as the Representative of Queen's College 
in the Council of Public Instruction. 

The Chief Superintendent suggested that in consequence of the 
ohange in the law, the Council should confine itself to necessaiy and 
routine business until the new members were elected, whidi was 
concurred in. 

The members present then proceeded to draw lots as to the dates 
on which they uiould respectively retire, as required by the new 
law, with the following result :— 

The Very Reverend H. J. Grasett, to retire August, 1875. 
The Venerable T. B. Fuller, to retire August, 1876. 
WUliam McCabe, Esquire, LL.B., to retire August, 1875. 
Hammell M. Deroche, Esquire, M. A., to retire August, 1876. 

The Clerk was then instructed to draw for the absent members, 
in succession, which resulted as follows : — 

The Reverend J. Jennings, D.D., to retire August, 1875. 
The Honourable W. McMaster, to retire August, 1875. 
The Most Reverend J. J. Lynch, D.D., to retire August, 1876. 
James Maclennau, Esquire, Q.C., to retire August, 1876. 



Ordered, That a grade C, as well as grades A and B of First Class 
Provincial Certificates be authorized according to the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Committee. 

Ordered, That the next Entrance Examinations of pupils for ad- 
mission to the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, take place on 
the 29th and 30th days of June next, according to the recommen- 
dation of the High School Inspectors. 

Ordered, That the Chief Superintendent be requested to instruct 
the Central Committee for the examination of Public School 
Teachers, to prepare the examination papers for the admission of 
pupils to the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes according to 
the standard of admission prescribed by the regulations approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

Ordered, That the Chief Superintendent be requested to instruct 
the same Committee to prepare the examination papers for the exa- 
mination and classification of students at the Normal School, and 
for the examination and classification of Public School teachers, 
according to the legally prescribed programmes. 

Ordered, That the examination for Public School Teachers' certi- 
ficates of the second and third classes commence on Monday, 20th 
July next, and for first class on Monday, 27th July. 

The Chief Superintendent was requested to inform the publishers 
and others who may inquire or may have inquired respecting tiie 
proposed action of the Council as to the approval of books, that 
such action will be deferred till the election of the new members of 
the Council. 

The following applications for pensions from the Superannuated 
Teachers' Fund were approved, viz : — 

5150 William Armstrong, of Euphemia, for 45 years service. 

271 Joseph Dean Booth, of Bradford, 21 do 

3954 Michael Brennan, of Collingwood, 16 do 

5597 Henry Beuglet, of Rochester, 21 do 

5449 Patrick Donovan, of Burritt*s Rapids, 28 do 

896 John Eraser, of Weston, 16 do 
5149 John Isbister, of Morris, 15^ do 
5447 Barbara A. Irvine, of Kingston, 22 do 
3956 Robert Martin, of Richmond, 26 do • 
2493 Archibald McSween, of Pickering, 20 do 
2904 Daniel McRae, of Kingston, 14 • do 
5325 Timothy J. Newman, of Flam- 
borough West, 23 do 
1572 Robert Power, of Huntley, 23^ do 
2549 James Quin, of Ottawa, 13 do 
3486 James Scott, of Delaware, 14 do 
8648 James Simpson, of Osgoode, 10 do 

The time of service claimed by Mr. McRae is 24, and by Mr. Quin 
22 years. The Chief Superintendent was authorized to allow the 
additional time, on the production of the proper evidence, in both 
these cases. 

The following applications were also approved, but upon condi- 
tion that the Honorable Attorney-General gives a favourable opi- 
nion as to the eligibility of the candidates under the legal require- 
ment as to subscriptions due, viz : — 

10802 Bernard Boyd, of South Douro, 'for 18 years service. 
8795 Francis Reynolds, of Cobourg, 14 do 

6018 Donald Peter McDonald, of St. 

Catharines (claims 44, proved 40) 40 do 

The applications of (11736) C. F. Russell, and (5246) James 
Elliott were deferred for further inquiry, and the application of 
(13545) Timothy McQueen was not approved. 

Adjourned. 



(Signed) 



H. J. GRASETT, 

Chairman. 



Certified, Alex. Marling, 

Clerk of iht CoxiiidL 

Education Office, Toronto, May 1st, 1874.. 
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Report of the proceedings at a meeting of the Council of Public 
Instruction, held May 8th, 1874 : — 



No. 369. Council Room, Education Oppicb, 

ToEONTO, May 8th, 1874. 

The Council met, pursuant to notice, at three o'clock, p.m. — 
Hammell M. Deroche, Esq., M.A., M.P.P., in the chair. 

Present — The Chairman pro tempore. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education. 
The Venerable T. B. Fuller, D.D. 
William McCabe, Esquire, LL.B. 

1. The following communications were laid before the Council : — 

6637 From the Registrar of University College, Toronto, 
reporting the election of the Rey. John McCaul, LUD., as the 
Representative of University College in the Council of Public 
Instruction. 

6785 From the Master of the Boys' Model School, resigning his 
position, in consequence of his appointment as Inspector of PubUc 
Schools in Toronto. 

■ 

6751 From the Principal of the Normal School, reporting that 
His Excellency the Qovemor-General had granted a silver medal 
for the Normal School, and one for each of the Model Schools. 

6752 From the same, making a recommendation as to filling the 
vacancy in the Model School. 

6773 From Messrs. Adam, Stevenson & Co., referring to pre- 
vious communications. 

2. Ordered — That the resignation of Mr. Hughes be accepted, to 
take effect, as he requests, on 15th May. That Mr. Scott be pro- 
moted to the Mastership of the Model School, Mr. McPhedrain to 
be first assistant, Mr. Davison to be second assistant. 

3. Ordered-^ThaX in accepting the resignation of Mr. Hughes, this 
Coimcil has pleasure in expressing its high sense of the ability, dili- 
gence and success with which Mr. Hughes has discharged his duties 
as a teacher in the Boys' Model School during his seven years' con- 
nexion with it, and the desire of this Council for his future success 
and happiness in the important office of City Inspector of Public 
Schools. 

4. The following notices of motion were given : — 

(1.) Mr. McCabe will move at the next meeting: — That applica- 
tions for the vacancy in the mastership of the 4th Division in the 
BojTs' Model School, from teachers holding first class Normal School 
certificates, be solicited by advertisement in the daily Mail and 
Olobey for such time as the Chief Superintendent may think 
necessary. 

(2.) Mr. McCabe will move at the next meeting : — ^That a regula- 
liion be adopted by the Council, making but one session of the Nor- 
mal >School each year, and fixing its close at such time that the 
examination of students of that institution, and other candidates 
for certificates of qualification as teachers shall take place at the 
same time. 

5. The following applications for pensions from the Superannu- 
ated Teacheis' Fund were approved : — 

949 Thomas Chaplin, of Campbellf ord, for 16 years' service, con- 
ditional upon an annual certificate of continued disability. 

3641 James Cooke, of Portland, for 16 years' service, on the 
same condition. 

6543 Mrs. Frances Johnson, of Brockville, for 19 years' service, 
on the same condition. 

6727 Robert Rooney, |of Arthur, for 23 years' service, on the 
same condition. 

788 John Gibbs, of Cannington, for 18 years' service. 

4086 Robert Kerr, of Yaughan, for 28 years' service. 

262 Charles Macartney, of Flamboro' West, for 15 years' 
service. 

6601 Samuel James Trew, of Caledon, for 24 years' service. 

Adjourned. 

(Signed) HAMMELL M. DEROCHE, 
Certified Chairma'n, 

ALEX. MARLING, Pro tempore. 

Clerk of the Cou)icU, 



Report of the proceedings at a meeting of the CoQacil of Poblii 
Instruction, held on Thursday, May 21st, 1874. 



No. 370. Council Room, 

Education Office, May 21st, I9ii 

The Council met, pursuant to notice, at three o'clock P.M., & 
Very Reverend H. J. Grassett, B.D., in the chair. 

Present: — The Chairman. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education. 
William McCabe, Esquire, LL. B. 
Hammell M. Deroche, Esq., M.A., M.P.P. 

1. It was moved by Mr. McCabe, seconded by Mr. Derodie:- 
That whereas there is on the public mind an impression, more or la 
general, that Dr. J. H. Sangster, at one time Principal of tkeXor 
mal School, has taken part in Teachers' Institutes throughout tlk 
Province, under the authority of this Council ; therefore Bmljii, 
that this Council has in no way whatever sanctioned, aathoriied,(i 
i-ecognised for any purpose or in any capacity whatever, theooDos' 
tion of said Dr. Sangster with such Institutes or with anjotle 
public educational work, since he ceased to be Prindpsl of tbe Niv- 
mal School in July, 1871, nor had this Council any legal right to » 
authorize him. 

Moved in amendment by the Reverend the Chief Saperi]it4)Ddai 
and seconded by the Very Reverend H. J. Urassett, fi.D.:-Ik 
certain statements having appeared in the newspapen as to ii 
Council having authorized the holding of Teachers' Institutes, 

Ordered, That as the law does not authorize this Council to ap- 
point any Teachers' Institute, much less to authorize any penontD 
hold such Institute, this Council has never taken upon itself to ap- 
point such an Institute or any person to conduct it 

Amendment carried, the Chairman giving his second vote. 

2. The following communications were laid before the GooooL 

6996. From the Principal of the Normal School, respecting i|^ 
pointments in the Model School. 

7194. From the same, respecting the duration of the tmmd 
the Normal School, and transmitting the opinions of (7195) ibe 
Mathematical Master, and (7196) of the Science Master. 

7156. From the Chairman of the Central Committee, ttwafr 
ting the opinion of the High School Inspectors respecting the tb»« 
holding entrance examinations. 

6474. From the Inspector of the County of Stormont, as to « mo- 
dification of the regulations respecting third Class CertificateB. 

7157. From the Chairman of the Central Conunittee, giving ^ 
opinion of his Committee on the point raised in the letter of w 
Inspector of Stormont. 

7129. From Messrs. James Campbell & Son, being a list of boob 
with prices of the same, for approval 

7095. From the Reverend the Provost of Trinity College, i^ 
mg the election of the Reverend Professor Ambery as the Repn*- 
tative of Trinity College in the Council of Public Instmctioa 

14072. From the Inspector of So\ith Hartings, respecting oertMB 
proceedings of Mr. W. J. Byam. 

6265. From the same, on the same subject. 

5721. From the Principal of the Normal School, on ^^ 
subject. 

Also the circukr and forms issued to Publishers, reepectingboob 
for approval. 



3. The Chief Superintendent reported that in the opmion 



(tf tht 



Honorable the Attorney-General the literal terms of the l»w fj 
adverse to the admission to pensions from the ^^P*^*""^^ 
Teachers' Fund, of those candidates whose cases were reaerreo 
his opinion. 



Education Office, 

Toronto, May 8th, 1874. 



4. Respecting the letter of the Inspector of Stormont, ^f^^ 
of the Council was, that the present regulation as to thira 
Certificates does not require amendment. . 

5. The Chief Superintendent proposed the following minute, 
consideration of which was deferred : — 

That Head Masters of High Schools and Graduates ^^^fl 
University in the British Dominions, if successful te«5n«^ , t. 
tested to the satisfaction of the Central Committee *PI^^^ 
the Council of Public Instruction, may be admitted *? *^®.^7^ 
tion for first Class Certificates without previously obtaining 
and second Class Certificates. ^ ^ 

6. The motion of which notice was given, respecting ^^ 
School session, was left over by request of the Chief Supenn 
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7. Ordered, That any lists and books for libraries and prizes, sub- 
mitted by publishers and others, be referred to Mess«. McCabe, 
Deroohe and Manlennan, such committee to report thereon from 
time to time. 

8. Ordered, That applications for the vacancy in the fourth divi- 
sion in the Boys' Model School, from teachers holding First Glass 
Normal School Certificates, be solicited by advertisement in the 
daily Mail and Globe, for such time as the Chief Superintendent 
may think necessary. 

9. The Chief Superintendent was authorized to intimate that the 
Spring Term of the High Schools shall this vear dose on Friday, 26th 
June, in order to facilitate the holding of the entrance examinations 
on the 29th and 30th of that month. 

Adjourned. 

(Signed) H. J. Grasbtt, 

C%aMinan, 
(Certified.) Alhx. Makltko, 

Clerk of iKe Coumcil, 

Education Qffioe, 

Toronto, May 2l8t, 1874. 



I. iairirif o» ^ittrxr)) mA Sftitntitit Slivhitcti. 

THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

An elaborate article in the Quarterly Bemew, after giving an his- 
torical sketch of dictionary-making for the Ei^lish language, and 
particularly describing the dictionaries by BaUey, Johnson, Web- 
ster, and Worcester, proceeds to give an account of the labours of 
the Philological Society in England, as follows : 

'^ It is clear from this account of existing English dictionaries, 
that the Philological Society had good cause to set about construct- 
ing a new one. At the outset, however, their scheme was not de- 
vised to remedy the special d^aults which we have as yet dwelt on. 
Their first intention, as their published papers record, was to com- 
plete the dictionary rather than to reform it. In 1857, they de- 
termined to form a collection of words hitherto unregistered in the 
dictionaries of Johnson and Richardson, with a view of publishing 
a supplementary volume which might be used with these. The idea 
was taken up energetically, and a committee was formed to carry it 
out, till the suggestion arose that the scheme should be extended to 
the compilation of a new complete dictionary more scientific than 
any existing. Accordingly the Philological Society, at its meeting 
on Januaj^ 7, 1858, resolved that insteiEui of a supplement to the 
standard English dictionaries, a new dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage should be prepared under the authority of the society. Two 
committees were appointed : one, literary and historical, consisting 
of the then Dean of Westminster, (Dr. Trench^ Mr. F. J. Furnival, 
and Mr. Herbert Coleridge ; the other, etymological, consisting of 
Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood and Professor Maiden. Arrangements 
were made for the publication of the work in parts, but fifteen years 
have since passed, and though a really vast work has been done in 
collecting and editing mateiuds, no part has reached the final stage 
of completeness. YTh&t the future of the undertaking may be, not 
evjen ^ose most devoted to it can predict with much certainty, but 
meanwhile we have in print the Prospectus and the Rules, with 
aome subsidiary vocabularies, etc. , and by the aid of these a brief 
account may be given of the scheme, and its merits judged of. The 
dictionary is to consist of three parts, viz., (i. ) a *' Main Dictionary " ; 
(ii) a vocabulary of technical and scientific terms and proper names 
of persons and places ; and (iii) an etymological appendix. The 
'' Main Dictionary,'' and the supplement suoceedinj^ it, are to find 
room for all English words. " According to our view (say the fram- 
ers of the proposal) the first requirement of every lexicon is that it 
should ccmtain every word occurring in the literature of the language 
it professes to illustrate." It is not merely what may be called or- 
dinaiy English that comes within thdrange of the programme. 



the development of the sense, or various senses, of each word from 
its etymology and from each other, so as to bring into clear light 
the common thread which unites all together." Moreover, they de- 
sign to produce evidence of their linguistic growth, change, and de- 
cay, by a system of appropriate quotations, showing the epoch of 
the appearance of each word in the language, and the limits of its 
various phases of meaning. 

'* To carry out this immense scheme, an elaborate co-operative 
system has been arranged. EnffUsh is, for convenience, divided in- 
to three periods ; the first from Henry IIPs time (1250) to the print- 
ing of an English New Testament (1626) ; the second extending to 
Milton's death, (1674) ; the third, thence to our own tune. AU fing- 
glish words are to be classed in tiie periods they belong to ; and, as 
aids in fixing their appearance and duration, standard lists are 
adopted or d»wn up for the guidance of a volunteer army of readers, 
who undertake to overrun the field of EngUsh literature, amassing 
the linguistic material out of which a number of sub-editors have to 
select the items fit for actual use, upon which, by the laborious and 
critical processes of arrangement, definition, and derivation, the 
editing of the dictionary at large is to be at last accomplished. Di- 
rections for the use of readers willing to contribute materials may 
be had from the society ; and it is unnecessary to enter into these 
details here. To judge from Mr. Fumival's last reports of the po* 
sition of the undertaking, which give the state of sub-editing, letter 
by letter, it apx>ears that this work, px^paratoxy to the actual elabo- 
ration of the dictionary, may be now half or three quarters done, 
but is almost at a stand. The great question which arises is not so 
much When will the great work be done ? as Will it ever be done ? 
in our time at least. An efibrt as great, or greater than that which 
started the New English Dictionary, fourteen years ago, will be 
needed to complete it fourteen years hence. "-^O&fm. Sek, J, 



ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Perhaps no trite sentence of any author has been honoured with 
such frequent quotation as that of Bacon, '' Reading makes a full 
man." Its truthfulness is so plain, it will not be disputed. The 
instances when extensive reading has added a wealth and power to 
Uf e are too numerous to be gainsayed. Perhaps Macaulay was the 
most notable reader of modern tunes. At least it is most clearly 
seen in him. Pick up his history or essays, and you are overwhelm- 
ed with his wonderiul acquaintauce with literature, ancient and 
modern, secular and religious. So early did this develop itself in 
the youthful Macaulay, wat he was familiarly known by his school- 
mates as ''Macaulay the Omniscient" The wealth of literature to 
expand the mind, and to give abundant resource for conversation, 
illustration and address, is remarkably displayed in the " immortal 
historian." 

But few persons have, however, the time for extensive reading. 
Business bustle, ever impulsive, ever encroaching, claims so many 
hours that the jaded mind refuses to turn with any fondness to 
reading. It becomes imperative then that whatever ii read must 
be of an entertaining and cheering tjme. Indiscriminate reading 
will soon end in discouragement with uterature generally. To try 
to read everything is madness. Floods of periodicals and works are 
poured upon socie^, and but few of them enrich the mind like the 
Nile the plains of Egypt. Selection is necessary. Culling a few of 
the finest works will be found infinitely more satisfiying than an 
indiscriminate perusal of many. 

Frederick Robinson says: ''I never knew but one or two fast 
readers, and readers of many books, whose knowledge was worth 
anything." Mrs. Martineau says of herself that she ia the slowest 
of readers, sometimes only a page an hour. But then what she 
reads she makes her own. It seems, then, that it is not the quan- 
tity so much as the quality which is so necessary to be thought of. 
Under this conviction we advise a close and continuous acquaint- 
ance with the b^t portions of English literature. There should be 
the founding of a habit of turning to the highest works, and very 



From the rules, it appears that the Main Dictionary is to admit ob- soon those light, unreal and worthless books of which our Ubraries 
•olete. provincial, local, and slang words, where vouched for by ^*nd brains are unfortunately too fuU, will be laid aside as unworthy 



some reliable authority. The treatment of these words, ordinaiy 
and extraordinary, is to be as thorough as the range is wide. The 
etymology is not only to give the proximate origin of each word, 
but also to exhibit several of its affinities in the related languages, 
always including that language (such as Sanskrit, etc. ) which seems 
to present the radical element in its oldest form. The etymological 
appendix is to contain general philological information as to roots, 
afl&es, etc., necessary to complete the special itemi of the vocabu- 
laries. The task of tracing the development of successive senses of 
words is fuUy faced by the committee, who lay it down thus : "In 
the treatment of individual words the historical principle will be 
fully adopted ; that is to say, we shall endeavour to show more 



of the golden moments and noble energies of the mind. 

No man is complete whose memory is not familiar with the his- 
tory of his. native land. History is an indispensable subject of 
study. To know the tendencies of our own age we must be able to 
contrast them with those of former centuries. Any lack here is a 
serious one indeed. It happens that some historical writings are so 
laborious that perusing them awakens weariness. They are mere 
« pigeonholes of facts. " There is no enthusiasm imparted from the 
author to the reader. But the histories by Macaulay, and the vol- 
uminous works of Froude, seem to inspire one with such cheerful- 
ness that the reader forgets himself in the theme. 

PoBT&T is eagerly prused and appreciated by many present-dav 



oloMly and fully than has hitherto been done, or even attempted, readers. However prosaic our hfe generally may be, there is still 
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a corner left somewhere for some poetical sentiments. But here it 
is necessary to select. To read even Tennyson, Longfellow^ Whit- 
tier or Browning page by page is tiring in the extreme. To criti- 
cise our poets may be a dangerous pursuit. But it is dear that 
while poetical authors haye given us much whksh is sublime, not a 
little is to be found in their works which would be simply consider- 
ed rubbish were it not that a great man had written it. It is wise 
to take only the best pieces, where the whole soul of the poet shines 
forth, and master these. 

The greatest care should be observed in selecting works of Fic- 
tion. The mass of volumes in this class is of a debilitating and de- 
structive character. The mind is enslaved by passion or untruth. 
False ideas of life are awakened. The mind is familiarized with 
crime and follies untU all the moral stamina is gone. The French 
nation is a terrible instance of the demoralizing effects of an over- 
heated and distorted fictitious literature. How morally frasrant 
are the works of Walter Scott,' or George Eliot, or Louise Aicott, 
and a host of others which might be named I A man arises from the 
witness of the deeds of their imaginary heroes, with a lordly ambi- 
tion Und stimulated faith. And this class alone can assist the up- 
raising of the morab and practices of society. 

It is impossible in a brief article to more than throw out a hint 
or two on this widely extended topic. Our readers must be left to 
work out the suggestion at their leisure. But we are sure our opin- 
ions will find at least some consideration at the hands of those who 
find recreation in reading. Saxon literature transmitting Saxon 
ideas is the best pabulum for Saxon minds. German literature has 
its attractions for many minds. But the works of G^ermany are not 
the best food for those who think and speak in English. French 
and Spanish works must very largelv be avoided, as they transmit 
the most damaging views of personal, social, domestic life. But in 
our own language there may be found noble works which will en- 
huge our sentiment, broaden our cHarity, stimulate our poetry, and 
strengthen our morals. 

A word more. Our schools and colleges have not sufficiently re- 
garded this important branch of study. Though the many works 
of good repute cannot be all perused at school, a taste may be de- 
veloped and strengthened for literary studies which will confer a 



or wiper 1 The only objection to this would be the temptation af- 
forded to low punsters, who would warn you whenever you pat your 
mouchoir in your breast-pocket not to take a wiper to your boMs. 



positive delight on after and older years. ^' As the twig is bent, 
the tree's inclined " is a proverbial truth. If from our schoo.l and 
college halls a love for literature be borne away by the retiring stu- 
dent, we doubt not that the fire thus kindled will be fanned in still 
higher flames of research. Many firesides are positively indigent 
of such recreating pursuits ; what wonder then that many of the 
members drift awav into scenes and practices the most questionable. 
Let a good and judicious study of the literature of our mother- 
tongue be engendered at our schools, and continued at our houses, 
and our business, and home-life cannot but be enriched thereby. — 
Loiidon Advertiser, 



PLEASANT READING. 

The English Bock newspaper says: — " The late Bishop Wilber- 
f orce, during the forty years of his active ecclesiastical life, collect- 
ed all the phamplets that came in his way, relating to the contro- 
versies of tne busy days in which he lived. These were always ar- 
ranged from year to year, and carefully indexed by his own hand ; 
and they went on accumulating until at the time of his death, they 
mustered a formidable phalanx of no fewer that 175 thick, 8vo. 
volumes, all of which had inscribed on their blue moroco backs, the 
particular date to which the^ belonged. Not only is the series quite 
invaluable' to the controversial student, but its interest is frequently 
enhanced by the circumstance, that a large proportion of the pam- 
phlets, being presentation copies, carry &e authograph oftibie 
writers. At the Bishop's sale there was a spirited competition for 
this lot, which was eventuallv knocked down to Mr. Sotheran, of 
the Strand, from whom it has been purchased (for £100) by the Na- 
tional Club. We heartily congratuate the Club on the acquisition 
of so unique a prize, which, we believe, will occupy a berui in the 
committee-rooxn, where the very important library presented by the 
late Robert McGhee, is already established.*' 

CHANGES IN LANGUAGE. 

In one of Mr. Motley's scholarly addresses he mourned over the 
fact that a language was never perfect until it was dead. . If King 
Alfred should come back to earth, for instance, he would probably 
not understand a word spoken in his kingdom. While a huiguage 
is growing there is no accounting for the grotesque forms which 
words will take. Pocket-handkerchief, for instance, is an absurd 
mass of syllables for a little thing in common use. It began grow- 
ing centuries ago. Kerchief is couvre-chef, a head covering ; then it 
began to be carried in the hand, for obvious purposes, and at last was 
put in the pocket, gathering cumbrous additions to its name all the 
way. How much more sensible to call it as the French do, a mouchoir j 



BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

To the boy the printing-press has become the shaping inflnoue 
of our time. Father and mother may be voted unsympathetic aad 
slow. Comrades may show themselves arrogant and mean. Sutsi 
may not be above temptation in the way of small tempen, tale. 
beiuing, or fibs. But the friends in the story-books are ail that tb 
most exiacting boy could desire. If they have weaknesses theae an 
not visited on him, and he forgives them all sins but tedionanea 
He thinks their thoughts, spea^ with their speech, sees with tha 
eyes, adopts their conscience. Lesson-books are alien, to ben- 
spected or despised as the case may be. But story-books in bone 
of his bone and flesh of his flesh. 

Yet not one conscientious Christian parent in ten troubki hia* 
self to see what books and papers his boy reads for pastime. Thu 
a free market opens to enormous supplies of profitless or poim 
literature. Not to speak of those prurient publications which, ai 
least, do not lie open on news-stands or heap the shelves of npvt- 
able book-stores, there is a class of boys' books and papers baralj 
less menacing to monds and a thousand times more widely rud 

Good Jacob Abbott with his model *' Rollo," his amiable " Miro 
Paulo," and his preternatural *' Jonas ; " dear old Gaffer Dajwtth 
his innocent " Sandford and Merton ;" sweet Mary Howitt with 
her whole delightful library of stories ; clever Miss Edgeworth, ud, 
alas ! even great Sir Walter ; these and their gentle kindred nh 
delighted the young world twenty years ago are shoved addebf 
bustlmg and coarse ''Oliver Optic," "Walter Aimwell,'' Piaro 
Egan, and the evil brood of authors of " Boys of America/' lod 
"The Boys' Own." We have doubted, indeed, whether "Robii- 
son Crusoe " and " Settlers in Canada " might not be oat of piint) 
since we heard a bright lad of sixteen dedare that " Platudi'i 
Lives" was too slow to interest a boy of spirit, though thstiitiie 
book to which the great Napoleon, who is thought to have hid a 
reasonable taste for adventure, gave his school-boy days and nighiL 

According to this modem literature there is an experience eaJlcd 
" life " wholly distinct from and incompatible with tnat simple ex- 
istence which the home roof covers. Indeed, the vouth whose noUe 
aspiration impels him toward this joy of eventful living mustbMB 
by running awav from home. Previously he "will have shown w 
mark of his high oaUing by bullying his teachers and Buperion, 
breaking up the school, perhaps, deceiving father and mutiier, uii 
telling what white lies may be necessary to his large ends. fiaTing 
thrown off the tyranny of loving-kindness h^ enters on the liberty 
of the street, the fore-castle, the frontier, the mines, or the forge. 
His companions are low-lived criminals. His ambition is the vul- 
gar genteel. Everybody about him commits more than the sereB 
deacQy sins, but he remains a Bayard of spotlessness, delightfolly 
reckless, pictiuresquely rollicking, always ready, one agamst ten, to 
floor the most dangerous ** enemies," always loftily superior to ci^ 
cumstancee, and, in tiie end, manying the rich gir^and aettiogvp 
as a patron of the virtues ; the inevitable mond being thai dw 
wilder the boy and the coarser his surroundings, the more sdmirtw 
and successful will be the man. 

The whole philosophy of even the best of these prodactioiu » 
false, their stpe is tawdry, their luiguage ungrammatical, ^^ 
atmosphere mephitio, and yet they are interestmg. As the Gieek 
youth heard the legends of Homer and was kindled to emulatioB 
of the triumphant gods and heroes, so the American boypores ot0 
the " Adventures of Jack Harkaway," or the " Starry Flsg Seriei, 
and daily sets up newer and shabbier images in his motley Pabui- 
eon. As a lad thinketh in his heart, so is he. The readerof thae 
epics coarsens, his speech is garnished with cheap slang, the ^ 
he handles slowly defiles him. When Fifth Avenue and the Five 
Points hang delighted over the same literature, admire the nine 
heroes, form themselves, more or less consciously, upon the »oj 
models, it is not because the Five Points have heard anything sbov 
gweetness and light. ^. 

In the distorted mirror of these prints every moral quality lo^ 
awry. Thrift is stinginess. Obedience is mean-spiritednesa ^* 
travagance is open-luuidedness. Bluster and brag are °^*^f^ 
Patriotism is the doctrine of Manifest Destiny. In the bte Guwn 
excitement those students of "The Boys' Own" or " Oliver Opbc 
were few, who did not lone to * * lick Spain," declaring that a ^V*^^ 
was ** too meaa to live, ♦*»*♦■ rsiKa wa« ricrfif'.fnllv ours, andtw* 
peace was disgraceful. 



,'* that Cuba was rightfully ours, ana u«» 
Neither the sufferings of the patriots nortw 
cruelties of the volunteers were an appreciable factor in the sum « 
their conclusions. Not one boy in fifty took the pains to knojr toe 
facU before fulminating this bloody ultimatum. It was the bniw 
thirst for conquest, stimulated by a false notion of the gW 
victory, which their reading had taught them. — ChritUan UwffH' 
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THE PARTING OF DOUGLAS AND 
MABMION. 



Altered to dlaloffue form by JamM Huifhet, Eiq., 
late heed meater of the Bojb* Model SchooI,Toronto. 

Chabactebs : 

Douglas — A haughty Scotch peer. 

Maemion — An English Knight, sent by 
Henry VIII, of England, to Jfimes the I V, 
of Scotland, with friendly overtures which 
were rejected. He has been, at the com- 
mand of the Scottish King, the unwelcome 
guest of Douglas, and is about to recross 
the Border on the morning previous to the 
battle of Flodden Field. 

Makmiov : 

At length the welcome hour has come, 
When I may seek my English home ; 
I've given my message and received 
Reply at which I'm deeply grieved. 
I came desiring peace, but nnd 
That nought can change your monarch's 
mind. 

Douglas : 

My monarch but performs a part 
Approved by every Scottish heart, 
Wmle true to friends whose worth he knows. 
He proudly scorns to treat with foes. 
Who, though they hate him, basely bow 
And humbly seek his friendjship now ; 
We shun the love which springs from fear, 
And spurn the aim which brought you here, 
I'm not surprised that you lament, 
Because my kinff would not consent ; 
No doubt 'twoiud suit you well, if he 
Were willing your ally to be, 
While you^ rejoicing at the chance. 
Were wamng with our friends in France. 

Mabuion: 

Thy base suspicions thow a mind 

Well schooled to thoughts of darker kind ; 

1*11 treat them with deserved disdain. 

For England's honour knows no stain. 

Full soon, proud Douglas, youll be taught 

That not from fear King Henry sought 

To stop the war you have begun. 

And weld our nations into one ; 

For, though your nation nobly chose 

The time when we have other foes, 

Youll find us ready even now 

To teach your haughty king to bow. 



Too well we know the Scottish heart 
To let our bravest troops depart ; 
So, while one army conquers France, 
WeVe kept for you our strongest lance. 

Douglas : 

Bold braggart, ere to-morrow^s light 
Has yielded to succeeding night, 
The test will come, so words are vain 
To settle what will then be plain. 
I'll yield no praise to deeds undone, 
Nor boast of battles till they're won ; 
Nor can I deem his valor great. 
Who in his foeman's halls can prate 
Of glory, while his country's needs 
Require not words, but noble deeds. 
Away ! prepare you for the fight ; 
Be worthy of the name of knight. 

Maemiok : 

I g(>, and parting gives no pain, 
"But though perhaps I might complain, 
Of cold respect to stranger guest, 
Sent hither at your king's request, 
I go in friendship from your land 
So noble earl receive my hand." 

Douglas: 

« 

''My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 

Be open at my sovereign's will. 

To each one whom he sends, howe'er 

Unmeet to be the owner's peer. 

My castles are my king's alone 

From turret to foundation stone — 

The hand of Douglas is his own ; 

And never shall in friendship grasp 

The hand of such as Marmion dasp." 

Mabmion : 

'' If 'twere not that a hoary beard " 
Proclidmed a right to be revered, 
The hand of Marmion had not spared 
To cleave the head of him who dared 

His honor to deride. 
** And, first, I tell thee, haughty peer. 
He who does England's message here. 
Although the meanest in her state. 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate ; — 
And, Douglas, more 1 tell thee here, 

Even in Uiy pitch of pride. 
Here, in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
(Nay never look upon your lord. 
And lay your hand upon your sword) 

I tell thee thou'rt defied ! 



And if thou said'st I am not peer 
To any fiord in Scotland hdre. 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied ! " 

Douglas : 

'* And darest thou then 

To beard the lion in his den. 

The Douglas in his hall? 
And hopest thou hence unscathed to go ? 
No, by Saint Bryde of Bothwell, no ! 
Up diawbridge, grooms ! what, warder, ho ! 

Let the portcullis fall" 

Marmion hastily retires from the plat- 
form and reappearing in another part of tiie 
room (outside the castle. wall), hurls defi- 
ance to Douglas. 

Mabuiok : 

Ha, treacherous Scot ! although thy band 
In haste obeyed thy base command, 
My noble steed, in danger tried 
Their promptest efforts has defied, 
And now, I dare thee to mMnf ^in 
Thine honor free from foulest stain 
In combat on the open plain. 
And know, proud Earl, that English 

Knight 
Seeks no advantage in the fight. 
So, lest thy sge should form a plea 
For silence, send the bravest three, 
^Who dare decry my king or me. 
And Marmion's hand shall miJce them feel 
For England's honor by her steel. 

Douglas : 



(( 



To horse ! to horse ! give chase ! give chase 
Shall Douglas bear this deep disgrace ] 
But hold ! my king has given command, 
Beneath the royal seal and hand. 
To give safe conduct and a guide ; 
This I must do whate'er betide. 
A plague upon my fiery mood ! 
Old age ne'er cools the Douglas blood ! 
I thought to slay him where he stood. 
But, though my hate I cannot hide, 
I warrant him a warrior tried. 
Bold can he speak and bravely ride. 
A royal messenger he came. 
Though most unworthy of ihe name," 
So oaU him back, a truce prodaim — 
No stain must mar the Douglas fame — 
And haste provide a trusty guide 
With him to Surrey's camp to ride. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE. 

A University man and an English Public School man are of a 
peculiar type. We do not say tihey are the highest breed of huma- 
nity, but wey are a. breed peculiar to themselves, with singular, 
oork-like faoalty of floating, with other corks, to the top of whatever 
sooialgathering-bucket Uiey happen to be in . The Eton boy is equally 
at home, charmingly unconscious of self, and yet with a deep inner 
self-respect that no vulgarity of others can impair or self-assertion df 
others reach, whether he be cooking rats with his fellow-middies' 
mess over the gun-room lamp, or dining with the King of Ashantee ; 
whether he be mate to " a horse thief and a cockney" in the gold 
diggings, or preaching a University or Whitehall sermon. He has 
his faidts ; unless a religious re-action has set in, he is heartily sel- 
fish ; he draws that distinction between '* ladies" and '* women," 
between ^* girls " and " gals,'' which Charles Lamb so nobly scouted 
and tenderly reproved. His self-possession, too, can easily be called 
impudence by his enemies. But he belongs to the class which has 
been lately and is nowmoulding history and doing seven-eighths of all 
tliat is worth or not worth doing in the world. There is no better 
training school in the world for the race of life, so called, than the 



English Public School, and hardly a wise father in England but 
sends his son, undoubtingly and as a matter of aclmowledged ad- 
vantage, to one. How few would sacrifice the ineradicable memories 
of PubUo School life, with its prefects and its roll-calls, its whole 
school days and half-holidays, for a baronetcy or even for a bishopric. 
The faults and abuses of English Public Schools are trifling. 
What are their advantages ? Firstly, the boys are trusted and so 
are at once trustworthy. When asked who did anything they give 
in their names as a matter of course and take their pnni&ment like 
men. Again, from the first they are brought into contact with tho- 
rough gentlemen and undeniable scholars as masters. The masters 
are all University men. Hence they learn to obey, or rather never 
to dream of disobedience, and to yield respect where respect is due 
gladly and happily, and to the sound growth of their own self- 
respect. Omitting much, remember how in all 'their games, the 
main part, after all, and the very salt of Public School life, they 
leam to forget themselves in a " cause," to recklessly sacrifice 
themselves to the success of their party. Self-denial, culminating 
in self-forgetfulness, is the highest virtue in men. How are these 
schools to be transplanted to this country ? State aid will not pro- 
duce them. They depend on private munificence here as elsewhere. 
A respectable quota of English real estate and existing capital is of 
originally private bequest in trust for E nglish PublicSchool educa- 
tion. Too many English Public Schools are restricted to the rich. 
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That is not the case with their antitypes in Canada. At Radley the 
prime expense for a boy is $625 per annum. The cost of a boy at 
our Canadian ** English Schools," is much less. Lai^e private 
donations and endowments are necessary to enable boys to have the 
untold advantages of first-class masters and handsome buildings 
and surroundings for this sum. It is the duty of all who can to 
contribute to perpetuate in Canada the schools which faithfully 
reproduce the advantages and merits of English Public Schools, 
and which yet, being free from the trammels of long-standinff abuses 
and an almost irresponsible administration, are weeded of their im- 
perfections and their faults. — Montreal Oazette, 



CONVOCATION SEASON. 

The first blush of spring is a fitting season for our University to 
send forth its noble company of dibtUants on life's stage, each per- 
haps animated by hopes and desires peculiar to himself, but all alike 
sustained and nerved for the contest by the fervour of glorious 
youth. They leave their academic halls with eloquent words of 
counsel and admonition yet sounding in their ears, and while they 
revere and strive to follow the advice of their late instructors, they 
can hardly feel themselves left without a rudder in the stream of 
life. Year by year addresses of marked ability are delivered at 
these University gatherings, and though the unusual pressure upon 
our space prevented us from doing more than hint at the subject 
of them on the last occasion, there has been no falling off in the 
care and talent which they indicate, or the interest with which they 
have been received. We are not surprised at this, for the theme is 
of supreme importance, and even those who have passed the first 
stages during which such advice is most useful, must give their at- 
tention while the way which is thought best is pointed out to those 
who are pressing in their footsteps. The first statesmen of the day 
have not disdained the theme. Mr. Disraeli at Glasgow and Lord 
Derby at Liverpool have given to the Britj^ youth their matured 
thoughts upon it ; and hardly any one is so low as to think he cannot 
add a little to the common fund of knowledge. Notwithstanding 
the multitude of counsellors, however, it is possible that we have 
not found out much which was not known at some time to our an- 
cestors, though the precepts may have been forgotten or unnoticed. 
We cannot dispute the noble examples of individual culture which 
abounded even in the remotest times, but one thing we may claim, 
that a greater number of persons are in our time horded the op- 
portunity of drinking at the divine fountain of knowledge. We are 
not disposed to value this privilege lightly, for the success of edu- 
cational work must be judged not by isolated examples of high cul- 
ture, but by the diffusion of knowledge among the multitude ; let 
the lives of the masses be lifted above the slow, unreasoning exis- 
tence of undevelaped intelligence, and a great step has been taken 
beyond what ancient times can show us. 

Those of us who listen to or read addresses on university educa- 
tion and mental culture, may imagine there is considerable diversity 
of opinion among those engaged in the work. It is true that there 
are differences of opinion, and it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that we have yet discovered an absolutely perfect system of 
education. But educationists are at least pretty well agreed in the 
rejection of certain injudicious systems which had their day. There 
i& no longer hesitation, for instance, in disapproving the exclusively 
classical curriculum. Nor are there many intelligent admirers at the 
present day of that devotion to the midnight oil which took not into 
into account the physical w^-being of the student. It may be 
hoped that amidst all the impressive warnings respecting the im- 
portance of physical health, warnings which were recently reiterated 
by Lord Derby, there wUl be fewer victims to the rigime lamented 
by Horace Mann, who sai<l that in college he was taught all about 
the motions of the planets as carefully as though they would have 
been in danger of getting off the track if he Imd not known their 
orbits ; but about his own organization, and the conditions indispen- 
sible to the healthy functions of his own body, he was left in pro- 
found ignorance. There have been pedagogues who considered all 
time wasted when the printed page was not before the pupil's eyes, 
but we trust their days are past ; and while the subjects of study are 
more numerous than our fathers ever dreamed of, it will not be for- 
gotten that it is essential to success in life that the mind should 
have a suitable temple in which to reign^ and that mera book-lore 
without bodily energy, is of little profit to its possessor. 

One thing which is apt to bewilder the sirtident of the present day 
is the great variety of the subjects which by his various instructors 
are pressed upon his attention as of equal importance, and each of 
which seems to him to demand a lifetime for its mastery. It is un- 
doubtedly becoming more and more important for those who aim 
to excel in any pursuit, to fix early their choice ; after they have 
done so firmly and irrevocably, there is not much danger of extend- 
ing their studies too far. But i£ the student wanders listlessly. 



undecided and hesitating as to his future, there is danger that Uie 
keen memory and intellectual freshness of youth may grow dull be- 
fore the time arrives when the actual preparation for life's work is 
entered upon. *' Le mieux est Tennemi du bien," says theFrencii 
proverb. By seeking uneasily and anxiously after what ahall, ap- 
prove itself to his judgment as absolutely tiie best work for him, 
the student will often be put to serious disadvantage in the bsttk 
of life. ** The man who succeeds above his fellows," said the late 
Lord Lytton, '* is the one who early in life dearly disoeras his ob- 
ject, and towards that object habitually directs his powers.'' 

At the same time we are far from urging our youngjfriends to make 

E re-eminence in some particular pursuit the engrossing care of their 
fe. Some one has lamented that so many excellent men in the Unit- 
ed States have been spoiled by the hope of one day filling the Presi- 
dential Chair. So, too, we have no doi bt that men capable of dtnug 
very useful work have been led to waste their lives by the hope <rf 
handing down a name fb posterity. It must be admitted that special- 
ists are not always the most complete of mortals. Few of them ap- 
proach closely to the '^ superior man " of Confucian philosophy, who 
*' while there is anything he has not studied, or while in what he 
has studied, there is anything he cannot understand, will not intenitit 
his labour ; while there is anything he has not enquired about whick 
he does not know, will not intermit his labour." And still less doei 
the restless toiling after distinction chime in with the idea of W3- 
liam von Humboldt, whom Matthew Arnold calls " one of the most 
beautiful and perfect souls that have ever existed," and who used 
to say that one's business in life was, first to perfect oneself by all the 
means in ones power ; and secondly to try and create in the world 
around one an aristocracy, the most numerous that one possiblf 
could, of talent and character. Those who hold these views would fun 
see the process of culture, mental, moral and physical carried yery 
far before the student's mind is suffered to be engrossed with a spe- 
cialty, though the need of honours and wealth be less ; and while 
it is generaBy desirable to defer the time when the professional 
work of life E^iould break in upon the work of general culture, so it 
is certain that it should never supersede it. — Sfontrtal QazeUe. 



THE PROVINCIAL SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 

As the above-named institution is to be opened very shortly, it 
will be observed that a beginning ib to be made in a very modento 
way. Not more than thirty pupils^can be received for some time 
to come. More buildings must be erected before a laryi^er number 
can be accommodated. Applications for admission to be sent to 
the Principal of the Institution, Protessor McCandless, Guelph. 
A very tempting offer is made for the first year. Board and tui- 
tion are to cost nothing, and each pupil who makes proper profici- 
ency is to receive fifty dollars in money at the year's end. Our young 
men ought to jump at such a chance as this. It is inczedible 
that there should be any difficulty in filling the school to its ut- 
most capacity on such terms. We are afraid many will be crowded 
out and doomed te disappointment. 

Candidates for admission to this preparatory term, are expected 
to know arithmetic as far as simple proportion, to be familiar with the 
rudiments of English grammar, the outlines of English and Canadian 
history, general and Canadian geography. This is the standiuti 
according to which transferences are made from a common to a 
high school. We have heard the opinion expressed that the re- 
quirements are too high, but, in our opinion, those who make 
this objection form too low an estimate of the attainments of 
farmers' sons. The schoolmaster is abroad, even in coimtry locali- 
ties, and there are many sharp lads under fifteen, the age fixed 
for entrance to the institution in question, who are well up to 
the required standard. But we apprehend that a candidate t<x 
admission to the School of Agriculture, who ii otherwise quali- 
fied and promising, will hardly be rejected because he falls a little 
short of the requnred standard. That lays down the general rule, 
but it may fairly be supposed that there will be exceptions to it, as 
there are to every other general rule. A certificate of admission to any 
high school or college, or a certificate as a duly qualified teacher, will 
be accepted as proof of educational fitness without examination, 
and where these are not forthcoming, applicants will be exam- 
ined. Proof of sound health, and evidence of good moral diar- 
acter, will be required, and an engagement must be entered in- 
to, with the consent of parents and guardians, to complete the 
term of one year, to submit to the prescribed rules, and to 
give undivided attention to the duties and studies of the Insti- 
tution. 

We learn that seven hours will be the average mcmmiim of out- 
door work ; that often much less time than this will be so employed, 
though sometimes in hurrying seasons of the year it may be ex- 
ceeded ; that instruction will be given by intelligent foremen in thf 
principles which govern the practical operations of the farm ; and 
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that it will be a prime object to school the ^oung men into the per- 
formance of the Tariouji duties of their calling, in the most expedi- 
tious and skilful manner. 

We are glad to perceive that the moral and religious character of 
the pupils will receive watchful attention. Young men from the 
country are pecularly liable to be unfavourably influenced amid the 
temptations incident to town and city life. It will relieve parents 
of no small anxiety to know that their sons at the tender and sus- 
ceptible periods of early youth and budding manhood will be cared 
for in these important respects. Participation in morning aud 
evening devotions, regular attendance at their respective places of 
worship, inculcation of right principles and cultivation of good 
habits at such a time of life, can hardly fail to be of lasting benefit 
to them through all their after years. 

We most sincerely hope that the Institution about to be opened 
for the education of our yoimg farmers will be eminently successful 
and useful. We believe in agricultural training, and in schools 
and colleges devoted to this special purpose. Our idea is that we 
ought ultimately to have a central ooUege, and a net-work of local 
Bchools of agriculture, similar to the systems pursued in Ireland 
and on the continent of Europe. We trust that the success attend- 
ant on the Institution about to be opened will be such as to en- 
courage a speedy enlargement of the plan. The Government hav- 
ing made a beginning, it rests with the people to say whereunto 
it^hall grow. If the opportunity now offered for obtaining an 
agricultural education ia eagerly embraced by a large number of 
young men, and it is plainly to be seen that a felt want is being 
supplied, we have no doubt the institution will soon assume lar- 
ger proportions. Of course, the establishment of a school of agri- 
culture in this Province is very much the nature of an experi- 
ment, and it remains to be seen whether the farming community 
is really ripe for such an enterprise. We confess uiat we shall 
be disappointed if the response made to the action of the Gro- 
Temment be. not hearty, earnest, and encouraging. We mistake 
the character of the agricultural class altogether, if they are not 
prepared to co-operate in this undertaking with right good-wilL 
Should such co-operation be given, we are quite sure the Qovem- 
ment will be prepared to prosecute the scheme they have begun 
with a strong-handed energy and an open-handed liberality. — 
Loiuian Daily AdDeriiser. 



COUNTY OF HASTINGS. 

At a recent meeting of the Teachers' Association the following 
resolutions were passed. 

* Resolved that we adopt Worcester's Dictionary as the standard of 
pronunciation in the schools of South Hastings. Carried. 

The Committee appointed to consider matters pertaining to edu- 
cation report as follows : Whereas it is desirable that our Public 
8chfx>ls shOitld be made more e£5cient. To effect this change, 1st, 
it is necessary to have a larger supply of efficient teachers ; 2nd, to 
abolish the prevailing custom (particularly in rural districts) of 
changing teachers eveiy year or oftener. Regarding the first, ef- 
ficient men can be induced into the profession by the same means 
that men of ability are secured in other avocations — by giving a 
fair remuneration. It is very pleasing to observe a marked im- 
provement of late in this direction. Regarding the second, so long 
as teachers are changed yearly, schools wsU never be what they 
should, no matter how efficient the teachers are. The first three or 
four months are spent not so much in teaching as in finding out the 
pupils' attainments, the disposition of each, and the mode of man- 
aging them, all of which must be done before progress is secured. 

At the end of the year the teacher is expected to take another 
school and pursue a similar course, leaving his successor to do like- 
wi^. In this way a third of the time is wasted, and worse still, the 
strange teacher cannot have sufficiently strong influence over his 
pupils to secure that diligent application necessary on their part to 
ensure satisfactory progress. Therefore be it resolved, that this As- 
sociation humbly and respectfully suggest to the Honourable the 
Council of Public Instruction, that all Teachers holding Provincial 
Certificates or who may obtain such certificates, be the teachers of 
the schools to which they are appointed or to which they may be 
appointed, during their pleasure and good conduct. — Ontario. 



SEX IN EDUCATION. 

The question of sex in its relations to education, which has been 
so ably discussed by Dr. Clark, Dr. Allen, and Dr. Weir Mitchell 
in this country, is beginning to receive serious consideration from 
scientific men in Europe. Dr. Maudsley has recently published an 
elaborate paper in The ForinighUy Review, in which he treats the 
subject with nnflin/^hing energy, and sums up his conclusions in a | 



manner not loss resolute and determined than Mr. Herbert Spencer 
himself. He admits the force of the aigument that much of the 
mental and moral difference between the sexes may be attributed to 
the position of subjection and dependence which woman has always 
occupied, but contends that when all reasonable allowance on that 
score has been made, there remain inherent and ineradicable differ- 
ences as marked and as necessary as the complementary bodily varia- 
tions of structure. Ue concludes with a logic which will seem mer- 
ciless to some of the advocates of identical education for boys and 
girls, that such a system would injure women for their maternal 
responsibilities, and that as this is tike chief duty and destination of 
the great i^ajority, it would be unwise to modify our general system 
of education for the benefit of the exceptions. All European writers 
upon this subject point this moral with too frequent and sweeping 
references to the health of American women. They are misled by 
those who wrote upon this subject many years ago. Improved cook- 
ing, more rational dressing, more general attention to exercise and 
bodily training, have made a decided change in the appearance and 
the strength of American girls of the better class. 



III. ^utUtmAiful §tpmmtnt. 

Although the publication of the following solutions have been 
delayed for some time past, they will be found interesting to our 
mathematical readers. The solutions of the remaining problems 
will follow in due time. This department should be appreciated by 
teachers, as the Journal of Ediicaiion is the only periodical in the 
Dominion, which publishes the solutions of mathematical problems. 
Due notice will soon be given to correspondents who have kindly 
favoured us with answers. 

We respectfully invite teachers to send questions and solutions 
to this department. 

SOLUTIONS OF SIX PROBLEMS. 

6. The base of a triangle is 80, and sides containing the vertical 
angle are 65 and 55 perches respectively : required the length of 
the line drawn p 

from a point with- ^ 

out the triangle, 
8*53 perches from 
the side (55), so as 
to cut off ^ of the 

area. 
CB^66^f:AB 
= 55-6: ^0 = 
80 « (2 ; and ratio 
5 : 7 or m + n = 
«»]2. 

By calculation, 

we find the following results : — 

g:EP - 58-67 = i>; 




BE ^9^ 



BF ^ X] AP ^ 8-58; CQ 
59-71 ; JB ff « 8-53 ; E H ^ 3*67. By similar triangles, we 

have, g + x:p::x:J^^=BI, Then BI X BF: B A X BC:: 

9 + x 

m-.m-i-n. -i- : 6 f : : w : « ; then, h mf=^ -il — , and sp x* =* 

P+« g + x 

6 m/x + b mfg, . • . x =» 32 -6172 = JB F. Then P,F the required Une 
is easily found. 

7. An iron wedge whose angle is 14° is driven into a mass of oak 
by a force of 1251bB. : what force necessary to extract it ? 

1V^^WX JJ!L<gi°^:nr)., or Wx X "^^' ^^° ^ - 125 X^lgggg 
sin. (31° 50'-|-7°) sin. 38° 50 627057 

FT, » • 66976 X 125 » 83'72ibs., the required force. 

8. A beam of oak 1 foot square has its end firmly embedded in 
masonry, from which it projects 9 feet : to what height could a 
wall of brickwork, 2 feet thick and resting on the beam, be carried 
without producing rupture ! 

Let a = natural length of the beam ; b its depth, and c its breadth, 

W = —X -— ; e being the modulus of elasticity. Then w — 
3 a* » 

^^^ X ^^^^^ = 24611 = pressure for every inch of length of 
3 1082 ^ — o 

beam. Then 246^ X 108 » 26618||ifoB. sufficient to produce 

rupture. 
9 X 2X 1 X 1121bs. =- 2016tbs. . -. 26618f| -h 2016 = 13203 feet, 

the height to which the wall can be raued. One cubic foot of 
brickwork = 11211). 
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9. In a given triangle, the base AC =iOOi AB = 70; BC 

(LJWhat is 
the length of a 
line parallel to 
the base? 

(II.) Perpen- 
dicular to the 
base? 

(III.) In- 
clined to the 
base at a givea 
angle 16°, so as 
to cut off -^ of 
the area 1 




^y^'^ 1^ I Jr*°gi® by a line whose length is 4932 perches. 

BB'^eiim ' ^ ^'^ ' ^^ " ^'^^'^ ^ =- 3059-41 ; 

(I.) Leta = length of the Une paraUel to the base : then by 

«??J:!f,^^!?*' '''' !^S^ ^^^ ^"^^ *^ ^»« another as the squares 
of theip hke sides . MOO* : x« : ! 3059-41 : ^ of 305941 • x=r9-77 

length of the line parallel to the base. ' * 

(II.) Area of triangle Bi> C = 61.1882 X V = 2019-2106. 
Let or :a the required perpendicular. 
As BD^ :x« ::Z^BliC:^\ x 3059-41 ; .-. x = 60-082 perches. 

(III.) We ^=60^66'27^ angle J C^ = 15^^by trigono- 
metry, A Eia found - 2668, and ^ C « 9011 "ijjuuu 

Ail^O=]]6603;and^5Cf = 1893J8.' FromA^^Ccut 
off * of the area of the whole by a Hne parallel to ^ ; the re- 
mamder will be ^\ of the whole. 

,tfo ^^''^ • • ^^^^"^3 = rrof 3059-41 ; or, 8119812 : x* : : 1166-083: 
1112-512 : . -. X «= 880176. 



ab 
2i 



(in.)^0xBC=:2^CxJTCor ab2xxCH, and Oir = 



By similar triangles, 6 : d - ^ • ?^ = OZ 

2x 26x 

iCX=J£:0-CX«x-^«^^£lzi5l^; but 

26x 26x 

. 468cgx«-4fe«xg~a262da-f-4a6grfxg a^b^-a^b^d^ 

°^ 46''«x 



462x8 
. 46ax*~462c2xa-4adx« = ~o2 6*. 



x-70. 



10. The rafters of a house are each 18 feet long, and tied by a 
wrought uron rod, 30 feet long and section J square inch : what 
weight must be suspended from the vertical angle so as to break 
the rod ? 

Let the direction of the weight W bisect the base BCmD, and 
A representmg the vertical angle ; then we have, W X 30^4^ D 
« honaontal pressure ; ^D»9.95 

. W^X30 67200 

' • " 39.8 =* -^ > or, fP X 30 = 39-8 X 16800 

.-. W^=39-8x660=222881bs, the required weight sufficient to 
break the rod. 

11. A bar of wrought iron suspended vertically breaks by its own 
weight, what is its length ? 

The tenacity of iron=67200ft)s ; let x = length of the bar, and n 
the area of its section ; then 67200 n = the breaking weight of the 

bar. Specific gravity of wrought iron = 7-788, . -. ^^ x nx 

144 X 16 
= weight of the bar. 

#788 
•'• 235J- X nx = 67200» ; 7788x = 67200 X 2304'; 

therefore x = 19880 feet, the length of the bar. 
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MARVELS IN TELEGRAPH. 
A new telegraphic machine has been exhibited at the Signal 
Uureau, m Washington, which promises to effect a remarkable re- 
volution m telegraphy. It is called a " multiplex telegraph," in- 
vented by Merritt Galley, and covered by several patents both in 
Europe and America. The object of the invention is to enable a 
number of instruments to be operated simultaneously on a single 
wire, in either or both directions, and at different stations aloiig 



the line, without conflict, each instrument to do as mudi as 
Morse key or any other instrument in common use. It haa 1„ 
been known to telegraphers, that a telegraph wire is capable 1 
transmitting scores of electric pulsations, where only one U nor 
sent, for the reason that the human organs cannot keep pace with 
the flow of electric discharges. The "multiplex" instrmneatg, 
however, are fitted with apparatus in the nature of "switches,'' 
which turn the messages off from the main wire to the branch officea. 
Whether the operator is transmitting to sounder or winter, Ik 
makes but one stroke for any letter of the alphabet. The tnss- 
mitter is entirely original in construction ; it is a single key, inth 
a short printed alphabetical index, and but little practice is requited 
to use it. 



THE SIGNAL SERVICE FOR 1873. 

We see by the Signal Report that the percentage of verifications b 
considerably larger this year than last. For New England it i«, 
81.60 ; for the Middle States, 81.17 ; for the South Atlantic, 79.92; 
for the Lower Lakes, 78.90; for the Eastern* Gulf, 77.16 ; fOTtb 
Ohio Valley, 76.42 ; for the Western Gulf, 74.40 ; for the Upper 
Lakes, 76.25 ; and for the Northwest, 74. The general avenge 
given in last year's report was 76.8. Reports are regularly reoeired 
from ninety-two stations, seventy-eight of which are in the United 
States ; eleven are in Canada, and three in the West Indiea. The 
regular tel^raphio reports from Havana, Cuba, began on Auguit 
6th ; from Kingston, Jamaica, on September 18th, and fromSa- 
tiago de Cuba, on September 29th. Three other points in the* 
lands of Porto Rico, Guadaloupe, and Barbadoes, will be equipped 
soon. Arrangements have been made with Russia and Turkey, to 
commence on January 1st, the exchange of one daily report, taka 
simultaneously at the different stations throughout the great terri- 
torial extent of the Russian and Turkish empires, and the United 
States. It is expected that other nations will soon co-operate with 
us in this service. 

The practical benefit derived from these reports can hardly be 
overestimated. Great pains have been taken to benefit the farmen, 
and arrangements have been made for daily posting the reporte at 
4,491 post-offices, throughout the country. To protect the bwnm 
interests from injury along the rivers, a large number of reporti 
have been made daily, giving the state of the weather, and the re- 
sults are gratifying. 

During the year eighty-eight warnings of storms have been mide, 
seventy of wMch proved to be serious. The mistakes, if any, bw 
been on the side of caution. While on some occasions the sigMh 
ordered may have proved unnecessary, and are so reported onTeri- 
fied, on the other hand no extensive storms have occurred in the 
regions included in the s^tem of cautionary signals without warn- 
ing of its approach having been displayed in at least part of it* 
course. 

It is estimated that at least one-third of the people of thia ooim- 
try, through these various sources, have the benefit of ihe weather 
observations. — America/n Educational Monthly, 



SPARE THE INSECTIVOROUS BIRDS. 

We would point out to our indefatigable police authorities that 1 
number of young scamps are making havoc among tiie birds with 
slings and india-rubber " catapults." The law is stringent on this 
point, and a few examples made of the class referred to and their 
seniors, to whom years have not brought common sense ordeoenqy, 
who wander over the fields shooting the robins, grey-birda, Ac., 
which enliven the country, would have a most salutary effect 
Naturalists who have given the subject much time and attention, 
assert that the increase of slugs, spiders, &c., the pests of the gar- 
dener and farmer, is caused by the wholesale destruction of the 
small birds, and it was to remedy this miserable slaughter that ih« 
act protectmg these birds was passed. 



HOW LONG ANIMALS LIVE. 

According to some naturalists the length of life of animala is « 
follows, though it is really puiading to see how they can tell all this, 
especiallv about those that live a himdred years or more : 

The Rabbit lives from 6 to 7 years. 

The Squirrel from 7 to 8. 

The Fox from 14 to 15. 

The Cat from 15 to 16. 

The Dog from 16 to 18. 

The Bear and the Wolf from 18 to 20 years. 

The Rhinoceros from 20 to 22. The Horse from 22 to 2a. 

The Hen from 25 to 30. The Crow and the Camel 100. 

The Tortoise 110. The Eagle 120. The Swan 160. 

The Elephant 40. The Whale, according to Cuvier, lOOyear* 
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YI. (^Atus^msl %nUliiitvxt. 

Knox College, — Last ThurBday one of the most important events 

in the hiirfory of the Presbyterian Chnrch in this country, transpired 
when the foundation stone of Knox College was laid. As will bo seen 
from the statement of Principal Caven, published in full below, this is 
an institution which has passed through almost every grade of tribula- 
tion, so far as external difBculties have been concerned, but it is a mat- 
ter for congratulation that since the conunencement there has been a 
steady progress, and that the work has, in every department, shown 
marked signs of efficient and faithful labour. It is, therefore, an occa- 
sion of which the entire Presbytery should be proud, that this building 
should have been commenced under such favourable circumstances, with 
such good prospects that in the very near future it will stand entirely 
free from debt, and that additional facilities will thereby be afforded for 
carrying on the work which, during the past thirty years, has shown 
such magnificent results. 

PLAN OF THE BUILDING. 

The building now in course of erection is on the Crescent, a little 
north of College-street, and opposite Spadina-avenue, is designed in the 
Gothic style of architecture, and in plan is in the form of the letter £. 
The facade fronting the avenue is 230 feet in length, and the wings run- 
ning north are each 150 feet in lensrth. The main entrance is under a 
lofty tower of 130 feet in height, and is flanked on each side with stone 
pillars with carved stone capitals, tracery heads, and surmounted with 
moulded pediments and carved stone finials. The main entrance lobby 
under tower will be groined with oak moulded ribs, resting on carved 
stone corbels. The floor will be laid with encaustic tiles. The main 
entrance hall is 15 feet wide, with a heavy oak staircase opposite it, lead- 
ing to the library, museum, reading-rooms, &c. ; then to the right and 
Id^t of this main entrance are the corridors, 10 feet wide, with arches at 
intervals, leading to the various class-rooms, professors' rooms, lecture- 
room, and dining hall. There are two class-rooms, holding 80 students 
each,' and two holding 50 each. On the ground floor are also the Secre- 
tary's room, four Professor's rooms, Senate room, visitors' room, kitchen, 
laundry, wash-room, housekeeper's apartments, &c. ; over these are the 
servants' rooms, and under are the cellars. The boiler-room is outside 
the central portion of the main building, and connected with the coal 
cellars, &c. On the first floor iu the centre of the building is the library, 
50 feet long and 30 feet wide, with reading-rooms opening out of it at 
each end. Over the library is the museum, with a handsome timbered 
roof. There are 36 rooms for the students, each room averaging 14 feet 
by 20 feet, thus giving accommodation for about 80 resident students. 
The building will be heated by steam, and ventilated with a system of 
flues connected with a rarefied air shaft around the boiler chimney flue. 
There are bath rooms and water closets on each flat for the use. of pro- 
fessors and students. The building is being erected with white bnck, 
with stone base courses, belts, strings, sills, and door steps, moulded drips 
to windows with carved bosses, stone angle colunms to tower, with carved 
capitals. The upper windows of the tower will have moulded and carved 
balconies, supported on carved stone corbels. All the gable oonpings 
wUl be of stone, with wrought iron terminals. The windows of the lec- 
ture hall will have stone iambs and sills, resting on moulded stone strings 
with moulded drips, and bosses over them. The lecture hall will have a 
rich open- timbered hammer-beam roof. At the west end of this hall is 
the gallery, approached by a stair running up in a tower over the east 
side entrance. The whole of the roofs are to be covered with slates laid 

on felt. 

The Ceremony. —The assembly at the ceremony was particularly large, 
and much interest was manifested in the proceedmgs. 

At the appointed time the Rev. W. Keid, M.A., Moderator, came for- 
ward, and said that on this occasion they were assembled to inaugurate 
an undertakinff of great importance, which was to be a worthy result of 
many years' labours, which took plaoe under lesa favourable circum- 
stances. For several years the Collece was carried on in Grosvenor- 
etrect, in a building formerly the residence of the Earl of Elgin, which, 
after some Alterations, was adapted to the purpose of the College institu- 
tion. The first building was found to be uncomfortably small, and it was 
considered that something better was needed, although, unlike a great 
many things in the present day, old Ejioz CoUeffe was much better than 
it looked. The subject of the erection of a new building was laid before 
the Assembly last year, and it was then decided that the necessary steps 
should be taken for the erection of new buildings. Accordingly the 
necessary steps were taken, the work was commenced, and subscriptions 
flowed in through the exertions made bv the Principal, Prof. Caven, and 
the other Professors in various parts of the country. But the canvass 
was not yet completed, although the result has been highly satisfactory. 
They had met to-day for the punKwe of layins the comer-stone and 
invoking the blessing of God on the erection of the buildiag. Before 
proceedmg with the more especial work, they would unite in singing a 
few verses of one of the grand old psalms which were sung by their fore- 
fai^ers in the days d old. It was one of the psalms which often 



animated the hearts of their forefathers when labour and sofferiiig too, 
was demanded of them. 

The 46th Psalm was sung, after which the Moderator read porttoos 
of Scripture from Psalms 126-127, and Ephesians iv. Prayer was tkeii 
offered up, after which the Rev. Principal Caven r6ad a statement of 
the progress of the College, as follows :— 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF KNOX OOLLEOE. FROM ITS E8TABLIBBMXHT TO TSB 

PRESENT DATE (MARCH, 1874). 

Knox CoUe^, although the title was not given till 1846, may be and 
to have been mstituted in 1844, when at the meeting of the Synod q€ tlie 
PreBbyterian Church of Canada, on the 14th of October, it was reeolvvd 
to appoint a Professor of Divinity, and a Professor of Literature^ atad 
Science for conducting the studies of young men aiming at the Miwintr y, 
the Professors to be for the present stationed at Toronto. The Kev. 
Andrew King, a deputv from the Free Church of Scotland, interim Pro- 
fessor of Divinity ; and Rev. Henry Esson, of Gabriel street Churdi, 
Montreal, was appointed Profesf<or of Literature and Scienoe. I>Ytri^g 
the first session (1844-5), the attendance was in all fourteen, foior of 
whom had been students of Queen's College, Kingston, before Uie diamp- 
tion, which took place in July, 1844. The classes were conducted in an 
apartment of Mr. Esaon's house, in James street, in the City of Toroato. 
The Synod, at the same meeting, in view of Dr. Robert Bums, of PaideTv 
who had been cslled by the newly organised congregation of Knox Chunai, 
in Toronto, coming out, and of his varied qualiiications, appointed him 
as Professor of llieology, the appointment being subject to any oontiBr 
gency arising from the Synod resolving, at a future time, to separate the 
office of Professor from that of pastor, or such other circumataaoes as 
might affect the decision of the Synoa as to the permanent institutioB or 
the locality of the Theol<^cal Seminary of the Cnurch. 

The Synod of 1845 connrmed the appointment of Dr. Bums as Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and that of Mr. Esson as Professor of Literature and 
Philosophy. 

In 1846, the^^od, with the view of placing the institution on a more 
extensive and efficient basis, appointed a 0>mmittee to a>nsider the 
matter of the incorporation of tne College, its name, the nimiber of pto- 
fesjiors, the erection of suitable buildings and the establiseroent of ao 
academy for the preliminary training of young men, and a boarding- 
house for the students. On the report of the Committee it was agfreed 
that the College should be called *' ICnox College,'* and that steps shoDld 
be taken for establishing an Academy or High School. This wae done ia 
the course of the year, the Academy being superintended by Rev. A. 
Gale, M.A., formerly of Hamilton, assisted by Rev. T. Wightmaiiy 
formerly of Camden. No steps were taken for the erection of buildings, 
but the College and Academy found suitable accommodation in " Ontario 
Terrace," in the premises which, after having been enlai^ff^ and 
altered ; now form the Queen's Hotel." During the session of 1846-7, 
able oBsistance was rendered in the College by Rev. Robert BfbOodkle, 
of St. Ninians, Scotland ; also, by the Rev. W. Rintoul, who conduced 
the classes in Hebrew and in Biblical Criticism. The Synod of 1847 oob- 
firmed the appointment of Mr. Gale as Principal of the Academy, and 
as profesflkor of Classical Literature in Knox College. The Synod at the same 
meeting, in consideration of the increased number, nine students, requir- 
ing the undivided services of a professor, resolved to separate thepro- 
fessorship of Theol()gv in Knox College from the pastorship of ^ioz 
Church, Toronto, and to send Rev. John Bayne, of Cralt, to Britain to 
confer with the Colonial Committee of the Free Church, and sectffe, if 
possible, the appointment of a Professor of Theology. This misaioii "wtm 
undertaken and fulfilled, and the result was the appointment of the Rev. 
M. Willis, D.D., who continued to teach theology with distingmshed 
success for the period of 23 years. The Synod, when resolving to separate 
the professorship of Theology from the office of pastor of Knox Church, 
expressed their sense of the great obligations under which they were to 
Dr. Bums for the valuable service he had rendered to the Coll^ro, his 
watchfulness over the spiritual interests of the students, and his duigence 
and zeal in collecting books for the library. 

In 1848 the Synod having expressed their great satisfaction at having 
obtained the valuable services Of Dr. Willis, with the view of promotu^ 
the efficienc^r of the College, appointed Rev. William Rintoul as PmfeBBor 
of Hebrew, it being understood that the appointment would be an interim 
one, its permanance being dependent upon the provision that might be 
made for oriental literature in what was King's College, now the Taronto 
Univernty. Mr. Rintoul discharged with great diligence and efficiency 
the duties of the Chair of Hebrew for sevcural years, when, in consequence 
of changes in the University, it was oonsiderad no longer necessary to 
maintain a professorship of Hebrew in Knox College. 

In 1849 and 1850 Rev. WiUiam L^all afterwards connected with the 
Divinity Hall at Halifax, Nova Scotia, rendered important service to ihib 
College and the Church as Professor of Literature and Mental Training. 
The names of others might be mentioned with honour in connection widi 
important services rendered when necessary to the College from time to 
time. It would be specially imjust not to mention the name of Rev. 
Ralph Robb, of Hamilton, who, until permaturely cut off in 1850, was 
ever ready to give aid when called upon to do so. 

In the earljf part of 1853, Professor Esson. who had been connected 
with the College from the beginning, and haa done much to advance its 
interests, and promote the improvement of the students, was removed by 
death. He was succeeded bv the Reverend Greorge Paxton Young, of 
Knox Church, Hamilton, who entered upon his duties at the beginning 
of the session 1853-4, and brought to his work talents of the very nicest 
order, and a zeal and aptitude for teaching which were highly appreciated 
by the successive classes of students which came under his care. 

In 1855, it became necessary to remove from the premises hitherto 
occupied in Ontario Terrace, Front street, and the property of ** Ehnaley 
Villa," formerly occupied by the Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin, when 
Governor-General of Canada, was purchased, and enlaiged so as to affod 
accommodation for the classes uid ooarding departmentT 

In 1866, the Synod added to the Staff by appointing Rev- Dr. Bums 
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as an additional Profenor ^ the Department of Ohnreh Hirtory and Evi- 
dences being aasiffned to him, while the Department of Exegetical Theo- 
loflnr was assigned to ProfeMor Young. 

Xq 1858. an **Actof Incorporation'* for the College was obtained from 
the Legislature. From the first establishment of the College it was not 
intended that permanent provision should be made for instruction in the 
literary branches. After Professor Gale's retirement and death, which 
took place in 1854, Kev. John Laing, and subsequently Mr. James Smith, 
acted as teachers in the preparatory department. AUer the retirement of 
the last named gentleman, instruction m the preparatory department has 
been given by some of the senior students, appointed from year to year 
by the Senate, with the exception oC these yean 1868-9, 69-70, 70-71, 
when Reverend Professor Young, who had resigned his position on the 
College staff in 1864, undertook at the request of the Synod, the charge 
of the literary classes. 

Professor Young having resigned his professorship as has been mentioned 

in 1864, the Rev. W. Caven was in 1866 appointed Professor of Exegitical 

TheolofiTv; assistance having been given dunng the intervening years by 

Rev. W. Gregg of Cooke's Church, Toronto, and Rev. W. Caven o( St. 

Mary's, as lecturer. In subsequent years valuable assistance was rendered 

in the College by the following gentlemen, who were appointed by the 

Supreme Court of the Church to lecture on particular branches, viz : — 

Rev. Robert Ure of Goderich, Rev. D. Inglis of Hamilton, Rev. Dr. 

Topp of Toronto, and Rev. Dr. Proudfoot of London, who continues by 

appointment of Assemblv to lecture on Homiletics, and Pastoral Theology. 

Dr. Bums having resigned his position as Professor of Church History 
in 1864, became Emeritus Professor, but continued to give service in the 
department until his death which took place in 1869. 

In 1870 Dr. Willis, to the great regret of many friends, resigned the 
position which he had so long and so well filleo. His resignation was 
accepted and the very warm expression of the Assembly's sense of his 
aervioes, was placed on record. In the following year Rev. Dr. Inglis of 
McNab street Church, Hamilton, was appointed to the vacant chair. 
After holding it for one year. Dr. Inglis resigned his Professorship. 

In 1872, Rev. W. Gregg, M.A., of Cooke's Church, Toronto, was ap- 
pointed Professor of Apologetics. To fill up the vacancy occasioned by 
the Rev. Dr. Inglis, the Rev. W. McLaren of Knox Church. Ottawa, 
was appointed in 1873, Professor of Systematic Theology, the classes dur- 
ing the intervening session having been taught by Rev. Dr. Topp of 
Knox Church. Toronto, and Rev. Professor Gregg. It may be interest- 
ing to state that from the first establishment of the College to the pre- 
sent time, the number of names entered in the College register is 389. 
Of these there are, exclusive of probationers and students, and exclusive 
also of those who are in other cnkrches, either on this Continent or in 
the parent countries in the service of the Canada Presbyterian Church, 
about 170. 

At the Union in 1861 the Theological Institution of the United Pres- 
bytoian Church became united with that of the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada, so that both institutions are now represented by Knox College. 
It is proper, therefore, that in this connectioii some brief account should 
be given of the work of Theological education as conducted in the United 
Presb3rterian Church previous to the Union. 

The ** Missionary Presbytery of the Canadas**. representing what after- 
wards became known as the United Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
early recognized the importance of providing for a native trained ministry, 
but no steps were taken in the matter till 1845, when the Presbvtery was 
constituted into a Sjmod. At this date a scheme for the establislunent 
of a Theological Institution was adopted, and the Rev. Wm. Proudfoot, of 
London, was appointed first Professor of Theology. 

The Institution was located in London. Owing to the position in which 
King's College, Toronto, then stood, it was found nececMuy to provide 
for the literary training of students, as well as for their instruction in 
the subjects of a theological course. The curriculum adopted embraced 
classics, mental and moral philosophy, logic and rhetoric as well as systema- 
tic theology, church history, snd biblical literature ; it was made to ex- 
tend over four sections of eight months' each. 

The work of the Institute commenced in the fall of 1845, the first student 
enrolled being Mr. J. J. A. Proudfoot, now the Rev. Dr. Proudfoot, of 
London, son of the eminent man appointed to preside over the Seminary. 

The entire work of teaching rested upon Mr. Proudfoot till 1847, when 
the Rev. Alexander Mackenzie, of Goderich, was appointed to teach 
Hebrew, which he continued to do till the plan of study in the Institute 
was re-modelled and the Institute was removed to Toronto. Mr. Mac- 
kenize was an accurate scholar and an earnest and painstaking teabher, 
and is affectionately remembered by those whp had the privilege of 
waiting upon his instructions. 

In 1849, it was carried in the Synod. " That owing to the change now 
effected in King's College, Toronto, whereby it was made a Provincial 
Institntion, it is no longer necessary that the object of the Institute ex- 
tend beyond the Teaching of Theology." It was at the same time re- 
aolved to transfer the Theological Institute to Toronto. Its next Session 
"was accordingly held in that dty, in the Church of the Rev. Dr. Jen- 
nings. This was the last session conducted by Mr. Proudfoot, for he be- 
came ill immediately on returning from London, at its dose, and died on 
the January foUoinng. Mr. Proudfoot was a man of rare abilities and 
attainments, possessing a mind of uncommon strength and clearness, but 
finely harmomzed in all its intellectual attributes. He was not less dis- 
tingUBBli^ by his high moral qualities and the singleness of purpose with 
which he consecratea all his powers to his Masters service. 

In 1862, the Rev. Dr. John Taylor, of Auchtermuchty, Scotland, who 
had been chosen successor to Mr. Proudfoot, came to Toronto, and con- 
tinned to disc^iarge the duties of Hieological Professor till 1860, in which 
year he returned to his native land. The Institute flourished under Dr. 
Taylor, and sent forth from session to session men who proved valuable 
adaitions to the Church's staff of labourers. In 1860, as above said. Dr. 
Taylor, to the neat regret of all, returned to Scotland, and the Church 
was deprived of the services of one preeminently fitted, by his iusjh talents. 
Itis accurate scholarship, and his extensive acquaintance with theological 
learning, to take part m moulding the future ministry of the Presbyterian 
Ohnroh in Canada. 



The union of the Presbyterian Church of Canada and the United Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada was auspidously consummated in 1861. At 
this time ten young men were in their theological course in connection 
with the United Presbyterian Church. These idl entered Knox College 
and completed their curriculum there, and from this date till the es- 
tablishment of the Presbyterian College in Montreal, the history of Knox 
College is the history of theological education in the Canada Presbyterian 
Church. The larger stream and the smaller have now united, and Knox 
College is now regarded, it i^ believed, with equal affection by all mem- 
bers of the United Church who take an enlightened interest in the 
Churches work. 

For some time it has been felt that more commodious and suitable 
buildings were neteessary for College purposes. The matter was taken up 
by the College Board in 1873, and the sanction of the Assemblv having 
been obtained, an appeal was made to the congregations, the Professors 
taking a leading part in the work. The result has been highly satisfactory, 
and it is hoped that the building, the comer-stone of wmch is to be laid 
to-day, will long remain an ornament to the city, and a credit to the 
Presbyterian Church, and that from it will go forth many able and faith- 
ful mmisters of the New Testament. 

The staff at present is as follows :— Rev. W. Caven, —Prindpal and 
Professor of Exegetical Theology. Rev. W. Gregg,— Professor otApolo- 
getics and Church History. Rev. W. McLaren,— Professor of Systematic 
rheology. Rev. J. J. A. Proudfoot, D.D.— Lecturer on Homoletics and 
Pastoral Theology. H. H. McPherson, M.A., and P. Straith,— CUssical 
Tutors. 

Professor Caven said, that up to the present 76 congregations of the Church 
had been canvassed with much success, the subscriptions up to the present 
amounting to $74,400. But he might state that stiU more was required. A 
further sum of $2i6,000 was required in order to make the list secure. There 
were some 130 congregations on the list, but a large number of these were not 
expected to do much. They wanted the old congregations to do all they 
could, and he hoped that many of the strong congregations would do as 
well as those at Hamilton, Toronto, Guelpb, and other places. The work 
was begun in the name of God ; and they must not forget the words of 
PBaluist, as just now read by the Moderator : " Except the Lord build the 
house they labour in vain that build it." This was a religious work, and 
he trusted that the work of the College would continue to be conducted 
in a religious spirit. 

The Moderator then called the Hon. J. McMurrich to lay the founda- 
tion stone. Hon. Mr. McMurrich said he felt very much gratified in 
being called on to take part in this interesting ceremony. Some thirty 
years ago Knox College commenced in an humble building on James St. 
and the history of the Tollege was continued to be raised up from that 
time until now. ihejr commenced with two professors, one ot whom had 
long since gone to his rest and reward. Professor Bums, Rev. Mr. Gale, 
amdthe Rev. Mr. Rintoul, had all gone to the rest where they rest 
neither day nor night. When the College was first started, the accom- 
modation provided was very small ; in the following year more extended 
accommodation was provided, and more respectable too -by the leasing 
of two houses on Front street, which were united by the breaking through 
of the dividing walls of the two houses. Ten years' work was carried on 
in these premises, and in 1855 they removed to other buildings close by, 
where the good work had been carried on with success for the past nine- 
teen years, making thirty years from the commencement. The work had 
been carried on with success attending it, although surrounded with in- 
conveniencies and difficulties, arising from the fact of the building not 
having been originally built for the purpose of college work. The time 
has now come when the Church has become alive to its duty. They have 
commenced this building, which, when erected will be worthy of the 
Presbyterian Church, and the pride of all the Presbyterian brethren who 
taJce an interest in it. This was a step in the history of the college 
which marks not only the progress to completion of the work, but also 
from this time the church and college will take their various departures. 
And when the building is completed and set apart for the purposes for 
which it is being erected, he trusted there will be found witmn its walls 
professors eminent for their piety— men of ability, apt to teach and keep 
abreast of the times ; and that the result of their labours will be to send fortn 
from year to year, able ministers of the New Testament. With these 
few remarks, he would proceed in laying the foundation stone in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the only King and Head of His Church. 
May He crown their labours with abundant success, and to the glory of 
His name. The stone, having been properiy prepared, was then lowered 
into podtlon^ and Mr. McMurrich declared the stone to be well made 
and truly laid. 

Professor Gregg said, that reference had ahready been made to the 
steps taken towu^ds the erection of tl^ present building, the amount 
of money required to complete it, and the amount of money already 
subscribed, and therefore he would not again revert to these topics. 
But he might maike a few remarks as to the present state of the College, 
so far as the students are coucemed. They had, at the close of the last 
session, 38 theological students in the classes, of whom sixteen were 
graduate students, who probably would receive their licenses during the 
next few months. Besides these there were the literary classes immedi- 
ately under their charge, in which there were eighteen students pursuing 
their studies within the walls of Knox College and the University. In 
illuMtration of this he might mention that they had thirtv-six students in 
the University pursuing their studies with a view of entering Knox 
College. So altogether in Toronto they had in connection with the Church 
upwards of 90 voung men who were to become ministers in the Canada 
l^resbyterian Church. There were also about 40 students jpursuing their 
studies in the Montreal Presbyterian College and McGill University with 
a view of becoming ministers of the Church. Thus there were 130 stu- 
dents in the literary and theological classes 4>ur8uing their studies. He 
hoped to have another opportunity of saying a few words in tiie evening, 
and he would be glad if those present would try to be present at that 
meeting, which would be hold in the school house at Knox Church. 

The Rev. Dr. Topp then pronounced the Benediction, ai^d the proceed- 
ings dosed. - British American Prtibyterian. 
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The ALDDOfi* for May SQatams the extremely good reputation which 

the publication has acquired since its first issue. This month's illus- 
trations of scenery in Florida by T. D. YT^oodward — a subject seldom 
attempted, and still more seldom successfully treated — are excellent* 
In addition to their value as delineations of tropical scenery, they are 
really fine pictures, especially " Moonrise on the coast of Florida I " — 
** The Hemlocks of Lake Ostego," by Mr. Hows, a more northern story, 
is good. The other illustrations are '^A Dying Hound," (a touching 
incident of the "Deerslayer" times), "The Bashful Lover,*' ** A Re- 
triever," and " The New Capitol at Hartford, Conn." The letter press 
contains, among other things, an account of the Exhibition of the 
American Society of water-color Painters, which contains criticisms 
on Foreign artists who contributed to the Exhibition — some of which 
sound strange to our ears. 

The Land of the White Elephant, f by Frank Vincent, .Tunr. — A 

volume of travel in Farther India, Burmah, Siam and Cambodia ; or as 
the author poetically terms it, the *' Land of the White Elephant." This 
is a region which must now attract our thoughts as we view the influx of 
so many of the neighbouring people (the heathen " ohinee ") into our 
continent, knowing as we do the important changes which have been 
silently in progress in Japan, and other eastern countries, and which the 
writer assures us are spreading to the land where he has been travelling, 
and about which he has hei^p written. The only merit the author claims 
for his book is one which cannot be too steadily kept in view by writers, 
that of truth. It is one which is constantly obtaining more recognition 
as superior to beauty of style, and which should underlie the rest — 
though not as some put it, far too deep down to1>e seen or felt. It is 
not this, however, as Mr. Vincent modestly asserti, which is the only 
lecommendation of his book, for we do not doubt that the interesting 
descriptions of many places which he visited will be read with great in- 
terest by those who have themselves seen the *' White Elephant," and 
not less so by those who are as yet but prospecting voyageurs. 

^The Atmosphere, + by Camille Hammarion, edited by James Glash- 

ier, F.R.S. This is, as the Editor of the English edition tells us, an 
abridgment of a most exhaustive work in a popular form on the science 
of Meteorology. Our planet, light, temperature, wind, clouds and rain 
and electricity, in fact, everything which bears on this comparatively mo- 
dem science, is treated in a way which makes it especially valuable to a 
student, without degenerating into every general reader's horror — ^a 
mere text book. The work is well illustrated with over ninety chromes 
and woodcuts of interesting phenomena, while the style is like that of 
most French writers, easy and flowing. We commend the book as a most 
valuable one to those who, like ourselves, like to speculate over the 
daily weather ** probabilities *' of the meteorological Bureau. 

^We have received the Library edition of Adolphus Trollope's 

" Diamond cut Diamond," and Gail Hamilton's latest, " Twelve miles 
from a Lemon," the latter we shall refer to in our next number. 
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VOTERS FOR MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF 

PUBLIO INSTRUCTION. 

Several inquiries having been made as to whether all persons 
holding valid certificates are entitled to be enrolled in the list 
of voters for a member of the Council of Public Instruction, 
notice is hereby given, that the law confines that privilege to 
the **Te(Mh€rs in the Public and Separate Schools." Those 
who are not in active semice in the Schools at the time the list 
is being made up and corrected, that is to say between 15th 
June and 14th July, are not entitled to vote. 

• Toronto Ollice, 50 King St., EaaL 

+ Harper md i;iuther8, N«w York^ Hart m^ ^wliiwoD (late Copp qjkfk & Co.,) To- 
ronto, 



NOTICR 

The Spring Term of the High Schools this year will clou 
on Friday, 26th June, in order to facilitate the holding of tk 
entrance examinations on the 29th and 30th of that month. 



ENGRAVINGS OP SCHOOL HOUSE PLAN& 

The Chief Superintendent of Education proposes to bxi 
engraved and inserted, from time to time, in the Jouml e/ 
Education^ the perspective and ground plan, with descriptioB 
of any Public or High School House in Ontario which maybe 
sent to him for that purpose^ and which he may deem of 
sufficient merit to warrant it. The perspective and plan inif 
either be from a photograph or a sketch ; but the perepecdTe 
should in no case exceed six inches in length V>y four in vidtt 
and the plan should not be larger than three inches by four. 
A full description of the building, with specifications, should 
also be sent for insertion in the Joumcd. 



PAYMENT OF TEACHERS' CHEQUES. 

The Education Department requests that Inspectors will add 
the following words to the cheques which they mjj iaraeto 
Public Schools, or write them across the face of the cheque :- 

'< This cheque must be presented to the Treasurer for pajmeit 
within two weeks of its date." 

Inspectors generally complain of the great remisflQessof TnutM 
not sending in their orders until too often the amouDt ptysiiie 
to teachers has been apportioned and is available for them^-era 
after the Trustees have been notified on the subject by fche In^ 
tor. One Inspector sug^ts as a remedy, *' Thci^e T^ra8tee8 blnk 
orders attached to the inside of the blank half-yeurly returns, lift 
directions to have them signed and forwarded with the retuns.' 

CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

1. Letters should be addressed to the " Education Office/' 
or " Education Department," and not to the " Normal ScW 
which is a Branch of the Department, having its ownletter^x 
at the Post Office. 

2. Application for Maps, Apparatus, Prize or library Booh 
should (as stated on the fiice of them) be accompanied witi 
the remittance named in the application. It should not be efr 
closed in a separate envelope, unless the fact is specially noted 
on the application. Very often the application (stating that a 
certain sum is enclosed) comes in one envelope and the monef 
in another. This discrepancy should not occur without an ex- 
planation bein^ given in the letter. The Post Officeauthoriti« 
do not now aUow the form of application filled up to pas 
through the post as printed matter. 

3. The name of the Post Office of the writer, or School '^ 
tion, should invariably be mentioned in the letter. FrequaiUj 
letters are received without either the date or post office beng 
given in them. « 

4. Letters are often posted and registered at one office, ^^ 
another one is mentioned in the letters themselves. This W* 
should be noted in the letter by the writer, otherwise the difr 
crepancy causes confusion and inconvenience in the \^ 
registry of money receipts. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

The sets of Examination Papers used in the Normal Scl«x^ 
during the 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 24th Sessions can be 8^^ 
ree of postage on receipt of 30 cents each. Those of the aW 
26th, 27th, 28th, 31st, 33rd, 36th, 38th, 39th, 40th, ^Ist^ W 
43rd and 44th Sessions, at 40 cents each^ and those of the 40tfl, 
47th and 48th Sessions, at 50 cents each. > 

The entire sets of Examination Papers for First, Second aaa 
Third Class Teachers for July 1871, July 1873, or Decembff, 
1873, neatly stitched, can be sent free of postage on receipt 
60 cents per set. Those used at the County Examinations lo 
Second and Third Class Teachers for July 1871, July 1°'" 
December 1872, July 1873, or December, 1873, can t^^ 
gent, fi-ee of postage, on receipt of 50 cents per set, 
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COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

For the iuformation of parties concerned, we insert in this 
number of the Journal those parts of the New School Act which 
relate to the election of members to the Council of Public In- 
struction. 

The names ofgeatlemeD already elected, of which the Chief 
Superintendent has been advised, are as follows : — 

1. The Very Keverend William Snodgrase, D.D., to repre- 

sent Qneen's College, Kingston. 

2. The Reverend Samuel S. NeUes, D.D., L.L.D., to repre- 

sent Vi^ria College, Coboiu^. 

3. The B«verend John UcCaul, L.L.D., to represent Uni- 

versitf CoU^e, Toronto. 
i. The Reverend John Ambery, M.A., to represent Trinity 

College, Toronto. 
The members yet to be elected are as follows : 
6. A representative of Albert College, BelleviUe. 

6. " " Ottawa College, Ottawa. 

7. " " RegiopolJB College, (when in opera- 

tion,) Kingston. 

8. " " The Public School Inspectors. 

9. " " The High School Masters and 

Teachers. 

10. " " The Public and Separate School 

Teachers. 

Of the present appointed members of the Conncil, the fol- 



lowing retire from office on the second Tuesday in August, 
1875 ^^ 

The Very Reverend H. J. Grasett, B.D. 

The Reverend J. Jennings, D.D. 

The Honourable W. HcMaster. 

William McCabe, Esquire, L.LB. 

The remaining members retire on the second Tuesday in 
August, 1876, as follows r— 

The Most Reverend J. J. Lynch, D.D. 

The Venerable T. B. Fuller, D.D. 

James Maclennan, Esquire, Q.C., M.P. 

Hanunel M. Deroche, Esquire, M.A. 

Extradi from the CotuoUdaUd Aet of 1874, reJoftn? to (Ae Coan- 
cii of PvUU Iruilruetum. 

1. The Council of Public Instruction shall consist of the fol- 
lowing members: — 

(1.) The Chief Superintendent of Education, ex ofido, (or in 
his absence, the Deputy Superintendent) ; 

(2.) Eight members appointed by the LieutenanKiover 

(3.) Onemember elected by the Council of University Col- 
1^, and one by each of the other Colleges possessing university 
powers; 

(4.) One member elected by each of the three following 
classes, viz, ; — 

(a.) The legally qualiGed masters and teachers of High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes : 

(6.) The Inspectors of Public Schools ; and, 

(c.) The legally qualified teachers of Public and Separate 
Schools. 

(5.) No person shall be eligible to be elected under this Sec- 
tion, or to continue a member of stud Council, who, at the time 
of such election, or during the period for which he is elected a 
member of said Council, is actually employed as an Inspector, 
a Master or Teacher, under the Public, Separate, or High School 
Acts. 

(G.) The persons elected at any such election shall hold office 
until the elections for the following year or years h&ve taken 
place. 
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3. Elected Members of the Council. 

6. The persons elected to the Council of Public Instruction 
by the Colleges shall be elected on or before the third Tuesday in 
August of the year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, 
and of every subsequent second year thereafter ; 

(2.) Every election under this Section shall be certified to the 
Chief Superintendent of Education, and the election shall go into 
effect on the third Tuesday of August in the year of election ; 

(3.) The persons so elected shall be members of the Council for 
all purposes of High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, the selection 
ana approval of library and prize books, and for every other pur- 
pose not relating exclusively to Public Schools. 

(4.) The persons elected at any such election, shall hold office un- 
til the elections for the following year or years have been held and 
have taken effect. 

(o.) A person elected to fill a vacancy shall hold office for the term 
of the person in whose place he is elected. 

7. The person first elected by the Public School Inspectors and 
by the Masters and Teachers of the High Schools and Collegiate In- 
stitutes shall continue in office for one year, to be reckoned k'omthe 
time of their election respectively^ 

8. The persons first elected by the Teachers of the Public and 
Separate Schools shall continue in office for two years, to be reck- 
oned from the time of his election. 

9. Every person subsequently elected as a member of the Council 
(except to fill a vacancy), shall hold office for two years, to be 
reckoned from the time of his election, and until his successor is 
elected ; 

(a.) The person elected to fill a vacancy shall hold office for the 
term of the person in whose place he is elected. 

10. In case of a vacancy occurring six months or more before the 
time for holding the next periodical election applicable to the case, 
the Chief Superintendent shall forthwith appoint a time for holding 
an election to fill the vacancy, and shall give one month's notice 
thereof in such manner as the Council of Public Instruction shall 
direct. 

4. Election Lists. — Duty op Inspectors and High School 

Boards. 

11. For the purpose of the said elections, it shall be the duty of every 
Inspector of Public Schools, not later than the fifteenth day of June 
of the years one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, and one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six, and not later than the fif- 
teenth day of June every subsequent second year thereafter, to prepare 
and exhibit publicly in his office, an alphabetical list of the names 
and post-office addresses of all legally qualified teachers in the Pub- 
lic and Separate Schools within his municipality or jurisdiction. 

12. This list may be examined by any teacher of a Public or Sepa- 
rate School at all reasonable times for one month from such fifteenth 
day of June. 

13. In case any interested party complains to the said Inspector 
in writing, of the improper omission or insertion of any name in the 
said list, it shall be the duty of the Inspector forthwith to examine 
into the complaint, and rectify the error if any there be. 

14. The Inspector shall, for the purposes of this Act, transmit to 
the Chief Superintendent of Education, not later than the fifteenth 
day of July in each of the aforesaid years, a duly certified copy of 
such corrected alphabetical list of legally qualified Teachers (in a 
form to be provided for that purpose) and all the persons named in 
the list shall be deemed entitled to vote. 

16. Every High School or Collegiate Institute Board (or Board of 
Education in case of union with a Public School Board) shall fur- 
nish in like manner to the Chief Superintendent, not later than the 
fifteenth July in the years one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-four, and one thousand eight hundred seven ty-hve, and not 
later than the fifteenth day of July in every subsequent second 
year thereafter, a return of the name and address of every legally 
qualified master of, and teacher in, a High School or Collegiate In- 
stitute, at such time employed by the Board. 

16. In case of the non-receipt by the Chief Superintendent, or 
other offic-r of his Department, of any alphabetical list or return 
mentioned in the preceding sections, or in case of any doubt which 
may arise in regard to the right of any person whose name is 
attached to a voting paper to vote at election, the Chief Superin- 
tendent, or other officer on his behalf, and scrutineers appointed as 
herein provided, shall decide according to the best evidence within 
their reach as to the right to vote of any Inspector, Master or 
Teacher who may by a voting paper claim to exercise that right. 



17. In case an election to fill a vacancy is required to be made by 
the Masters and Teachers of the Public and Separate or High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes, a new alphabetical list of voters 
shall be furnished to the Chief Superintendent, by the Inspecton 
and High School or Collegiate Institute Boards, or Boards of 
Education, respectively, two weeks before the time fixed for sach 
election ; in case of its non-receipt at the time of the election^ the 
list then last received by the Chief Superintendent shall be used. 

5. Election of Mbmbbbs and CEBTifiCATB of Elbctiov. 

18. Every election by Inspectors, Masters, or Teachers, held nnder 
this Act, .shall be in the manner following, that is to say : — 

(1.) The votes shall be given by closed voting papers (in the 
form of schedule A of this Act) delivered to the Chief Superinteod- 
ent of Education, or to the Deputy Superintendent, or other offieer 
of the Education Department appointed for this purpose by ihe 
Chief Superintendent ; 

(2.^ Any voting papers received by post or otherwise by the said 
Chief Superintendent or other officer appointed by him daxii^ 
the said third Tuesday of August, or other appointed day, or 
during the preceding week, shall be deemed to be duly deliveied to 
him ; 

(3.) The voting papers shall, on the day succeeding the third 
Tuesday (or other appointed day, in case of an election to fill a 
vacancy) be ripened by the Chief Superintendent, or other officer 
aforesaid, in the presence of two or more scrutineers, to be appointed 
for that purpose by the Council of Public Instruction ; 

(4.) The Chief Superintendent or other officer, and the scrutineen 
shall scrutinize and count the votes, and keep a record tliereof in a 
proper book to be provided for the purpose, which boi>k shall be 
preserved in the office of tlie Chief Superintendent, and shall at aU 
reasonable times be open to the inspection of every person desirous 
to see the same ; 

(5.) Any person entitled to vote at the election shall be entitled 
to be present at the opening of the voting papers ; 

(6.) The person having the highest number of votes of the mem- 
bers of the body voting for him, shall be deemed to have been 
elected ; 

(7.) In case of an equality of votes between two or more per- 
sons, the scrutineers shall, forthwith put in a ballot-box, papers 
with the names written thereon of the candidates having said equal- 
ity of votes, one paper for each candidate, and the Chief Superin- 
tendent, or other officer acting for him, as aforesaid, shall draw by 
chance from the ballot-box, in the presence of the scrutineers, one 
of such papers ; and the person whose name is upon the paper so 
drawn, shall be deemed to hav^e been elected. 

19. At the close of the election, the Chief Superintendent or other 
officer on his behalf, and the other scrutineers, shall certify to the 
Chairman of the Council of Public lnstructi<m under their hands 
and seals the name of the person or persons who having the major- 
ity of votes, shall be declared by them to be duly elected a member 
or members (tf the Council, and shall also send to each member 
elected a like notification of his election. 

Note. — It will be observed that the Eleventh Section requires 
the holder to be not merely holders of certificates, but actual 
'* teachers in the Schools," that is, they must be teaching at the 
time the list is being made up. 



I. (gditatiott itt ^mm» (iionntxiti. 

MILITARY ACADEMIES. 

We have received a pamphlet entitled — *' lieport on the Military 
Academy, at West Point, U.S., by Lieut. -Colonel Fletcher, Mili- 
tary Secretary to His Excelloncy the Governor-General." The 
author has, within its pages, given a sketch of the history and 
ex.perience of this celebrated institution from its foundation. The 
narrative is clear and succinct ; and, in view of the interest of the 
subject at a time when our own Government have obtained a vote 
for the establisliment of a similar Academy in Canada, we cannot 
do better than give, in the gallant author's own language, the ac- 
count of the first and some of the subsequent measures taken to 
supply the army of the United States with a suitable training school 
for its officers : — 

As early as 1776, at the outset of the Revolutionary War, the 
want of trained officers was much felt, and a Committee appointed 
to report on the state of the army recommended the formation of a 
Military Academy for the instruction of officers. Nothing at that 
time was done to carry into practice the views of this Cooimittee, 
and the subject was brought up again and again without result, 
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until gradually, as the Artillery and Engineers, consisting in 1704 
of four battalions, became better organised, steps nvere taken for 
the instruction of the cadets attached to these corps ; books were 
bought, and in 1798, when an additional regiment of the same arm 
of &e service was raised, and when the cadets numbered fifty-six, 
four teachers were appointed. 

The groundwork of a Military Academy in connection with a 
Military force had thus been laid, but it was not until 1802 that an 
Act of Congress was passed dividing the Artillery and Engineers 
into two corps, and allotting forty cadets to the former, and ten to 
the latter. These corps were to be concentrated at West Point, 
and were to form a Military Academy. The selection of West 
Point was due to its importance as a frontier fortress, which com- 
manded the Hudson Biver at the narrowest portion of its channel, 
and guarded one of the most important lines of approach from the 
British Possessions. In 1808, the cadets were increased by 156, 
and in 1812 their limit was fixed at 260, the strength of the army 
being at that time over ten thousand men ; four professors., in addi- 
tion- to the officers detailed for instruction, were also appointed to 
the staff of the Academy. Thus a foundation was laid for the train- 
ing of the officers of the small army with which it was deemed 
necessary to supplement the State Militia. 

Much, however, remalaed to be done to bring the Academy to 
its present efficient condition, and it was not until 1818 that a sys- 
tem, which with little modification has been followed to the present 
day, was finally determined upon. The cadets were declared to be 
soldiers, subject to Martial Law ; two general annual examinations 
were ordered, and steps were taken to train the young men during 
the summer months in camps of instruction. Since then, although 
many improvements and changes may have occurred, the organiza- 
tion and method of training and discipline have remained the same 
in principle as in 1818, the growth of the institution depending 
partly on the interest shown in its welfare by the successive Secre- 
taries of War, more on the qualities oi its superintendents, and 
somewhat on the tone of the army, which it feeds, and from which, 
in return, it draws its life. 

Among the most efficient and renowned Superintendents of the 
Academy, the names of Major Thayer, of 1817, and Major Bela- 
field, of 1838, are given, tne pamphlet adding — '' whilst in 1853 
the presence of Colonel Robert £. Lee could not fail to have exer- 
cised over all who were brought in contact with him an influence 
which was subsequently felt in a more extended sphere." We may 
remark here that this is an appropriate tribute to the character of 
the great General who, for four years, led the Southern army to 
victory after victory, being only overcome, at last, by a crushing 
numerical superiority of forces under General Grant. Colonel 
Fletcher, if we mistake not, had ample opportunity of observing 
the great abilities and lofty qualities of this distinguished officer, 
during the latter portion of the war, from the vantage ground of 
proximity to General Lee's person. No doubt, the skill, excellent 
characteit and soldierly qualities exhibited by many of the officers 
of the Southern as well as the JSorthem army, were well calculated 
to excite curiosity in the minds of military students or observers 
like our author, as to the nature of the institution at which they 
had received their education. It had been often remarked by 
foreign soldiers that, whatever deficiencies as to literature or gene- 
ral information many of the West Point officers might labour under, 
they possessed a varied and practical knowledge of the different 
branches of the military profession. As Colonel Fletcher has him- 
self noticed, there were no sharp dividing lines between the differ- 
ent branches of the service, so far as the commanders were con- 
cerned. A West Pointer, as the regular officer was called, was 
regarded indifferently as suitable for any arm of the service. He 
m^t be in command of a force of Infantry one day, and in chai^ 
of a body of Cavalry the next. The American readiness of resource 
and adaptability favoured this system of exchange, which was a 
in%rked feature of the conduct of the war. But Colonel Fletcher, 
while admitting the advantages of a general knowledge of the 
methods and duties of all the branches of an army, points out some 
of the drawbacks of teaching everything, in the result of the in- 
struction imparted on any of the special branches, being less in 
amount, and wanting tliat valuable quality of thoroughness so 
essential to eminent success in any department. Even the ablest 
man, the most studious and ambitious, can learn, in a life-time, 
but very little of what is generally called everything, great success 
in any one sphere being attainable only by a concentration of 
strength upon one or but a very few subjects. The author's de- 
scription of the site of West Point Academy is a pleasant one, and 
suitable to the subject. The place is healthy, the scenery charming 
in its diversity, while tht buildings and other provision secure to 
the pupils comfort and tolerable enjoyment The author thinks 
that all these advantages are necessary to the support of the hard- 
worked students, who number at present 246, though 300 might be 



under training. Certainly their experience is calculated to deter 
all but the youth who is brimful of military ambition, or has a 
natural taste for study. The age of admission is from 17 to 22. 
The following sketch of the mental and physical discipline gone 
through will confirm our opinion : — 

Supposing him to have joined in June, he is at once allotted to a 
company according to his size, and ffoes into camp. During Ihe 
two months he is under canvas, he becomes acquainted with his 
class-mates, and selects one of the same company (to which his 
choice is limited) to share his room . 

When study re commences, at the end of August, he passes into 
the fourth or lowest class, to rise yearly in turn, and, after exami- 
nation, to the third, second, and first classes. During these four 
years, the following course of instruction is pursued : — 

1. Infantry, artillery, and cavalry tactics, and military police and 

discipline. * 

2. Use of the sword, bayonet, &c, 

3. Mathematics. 

4. French language. 
6. Spanish language. 

6. Drawing. 

7. Chemical physics, chemistry, mineralogy, and geology. 

8. Natural and experimental pnilosophy. 

9. Ordnance, gunnery, and the duties of a military laboratory. 

10. Ethics, and National, International, and Military Law. 

11. Practical Military Engineering, Military SignidHng, and Tele- 

graphing. 

12. Military and Civil Engineering, and the Scie^A sf War. 

As the cadet is supposed to have received, and ^Bviy instances 
has received, only the most elementary educatiosBfore reaching 
the Academy, it must be granted that, to acquire in any usefiu 
degree a knowledge of the subjects contained in this catalogue of 
studies, will require close and almost incessant application. Such, 
on reference to the r^ulations for the employment of time, proves 
to be the case. 

From early morning until bed time, the cadet's time is mapped 
out and occupied. Study, parades, and military exercises, succeed 
each other with little intermission ; and relaxation is afforded, not 
by amusement, but by a change of study, or by the training of the 
body in place of the mind. Excepting on Saturdays and Sundays, 
when the period of leisure is somewhat extended, the cadet has 
never more than half-an-hour at a time for recreation, supposing 
that he emplovs, as is intended, the time he remains in his room 
for private study. The system is, to give instruction in the class 
room at what are termed recitations, after the lessons set by the 
professors or assistant professors have been prepared privately in 
the cadets' room. 

During May, June, July, and August, the reveille is sounded at 
5 a.m. ; in September and April, at 6.30; and during the rest of 
the year, at 6 a.m. Breakfast comes at seven, dinner at one, after- 
noon, and supper after parade, which follows sunset. The time 
between eight in the morning and sunset is wholly taken up with 
study and military exercises, with tlie exception of the hour be- 
tween one and two. This is a system of cramming, or prolonged 
forcing of the intellect, which must have its disadvantages in many 
a case. Every youth cannot so completely devote himself to a 
series of exacting studies, and escape the consequences of overwork. 
The result, in some cases, may be an enfeeblement of the faculties, 
a reaction after the period of study, in the shape of an aversion 
thereto for the future, or a condition of superficialty in regard to 
a number of the subjects deemed importai^t enough to be included 
in the curriculum. Of course, natural students and robust intel- 
lects will pass through the ordeal with advantage, or, in other 
words, will gain their education at a smaller cost to brain and body 
than their less gifted fellows. The Colonel gives further informa- 
tion as to the cadet's experiences, including those gained in active 
service, and states many facts concerning his social position, moral 
characteristics, and general qualifications, which should prove in- 
teresting to Canadians, in view of their purpose to imitate the 
Americans in the matter of a Military Academy. Our author shows 
that he has written his pamphlet not only with a desire to furnish 
the Canadian public useful information on a subject of peculiar 
importance at present, but with an object connected with the re- 
quirements and duty of this country. He not only lays down the 
moral, but proceeds to give it application. After showing that 
West Point has fulfilled its objects, as regards the moulding and 
efficient maintenance of an American Regular Army, and illustrat- 
ing the value of the West Point ofiicer in the Mexican and Civil 
Wars, our author thus concludes this suggestive branch of his 
subject : — 

As far as the American nation and the American army were con- 
cerned. West Point had proved a success, and every thinking man, 
whether on the Northern or on the Southern side, must aoknowt 
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ledge that* the officers it has trained were not only fully competent 
for Uie performance of their duties, but proved on an emergency 
that they were qmdified to undertake responsibilities beyond what 
could have been reasonably expected from them. 

Ck>lonel Fletdier next addressed himself to a consideration of 
the question — Does Canada need such an institution, and could she 
provide the conditions necessary for its success 7 He has shown 
the similarity in the circumstances of both countries, and has, it 
must be admitted, reason, or the probabilities, on his side, in offer- 
ing the following reflections and suggestions as the conclusion of 
his pamphlet, which has come in good time, and is calculated to 
prove useful to the authorities charged with the duty of founding 
a Canadian Military Academy : — 

Able men as professors and instructors could be obtained either 
from Canada or from the Imperial Army, where the Staff College 
nqt only educates officers for such positions, but preserves a record 
of their several capacities. Students would probably offer them- 
selves, if sufficient inducements be held out, while a site combining 
many of the advantages of West Point could readily be secured. 
To initiate a Military Academy, care, and a certain expenditure of 
money, are alone necessary ; but to render it really efficient, and to 
imbue it with the spirit which animates the otherwise dry bone of 
West Point training, a career must be open to the students, and 
some means found of continuing the education received at the 
Academy, so that the knowledge acquired from books may be sup- 
plemented by contact with military life. In fact, regimental train- 
ing should follow scholastic education and discipline, whilst in the 
future should be seen the prospect of honourable employment con- 
nected with the nttlession of arms. 

It will be atkio^HLow are these conditions to be fulfilled 7 The 
reply is not difficult. Gradually, in Canada, permanent military 
institutions will grow with the growth of the country. The schools 
of gunnery require officers ; the force in the West — sail it military, 
or call it police — ^requires officers. For the Militia, a trained staff, 
under the names of Deputy Adjutant Generals and Brigade Majors, 
is necessary ; while, to keep in repair, and to preserve from decay 
the fortifications, some of which embody the most modem improve- 
ments, and were erected after careful consideration of the miUtary 
condition of the Dominion, a force of Engineers (small it may be) 
whose services could also be utilized in other ways for the public 
benefit, is clearly requisite. These are merely indications of 
careers which mav be open to the successful graduates of a Cana- 
dian Military College. Others will doubtless suggest themselves 
to those who know the countiy, and can appreciate its wants. 
The prises will be worth contending for, and the selection of the 
arm of l^e service would, as at West Point, be the reward of excel- 
lence in discipline and in study. But, to make officers, training 
beyond that of an Academy is necessary, and two years of active 
employment with some regular troops does not appear too long for 
such a purpose. In Canada, the Schools of Gunnery at Quebec 
and Kingston, and the garrison at Halifax, would afford means of 
giving the cadets, were they to be temporarily attached to them, 
an insight into military life, and would bring them into contact 
with soldiers. The former (of which, by the way, Canada has 
reason to feel proud) might, if slightly enlarged, furnish instruction 
in garrison and field artillery, and some, at least, of the practical 
detcdls of military engineering, whilst a knowledge of discipline and 
of the management of men would be gradually inculcated into the 
cadets by the performance of the routine of daily duW. The same 
would apply in even perhaps a greater degree to Halifax, where 
two infantry regiments of Imperi^J troops are stationed, as well as 
detachments of artillery and engineers, and where a garrison in- 
structor is specially charged with the education of the younger 
officers. If, however, the difficulties in regard to expense could 
be overcome, there is litUe doubt but that England possesses ad- 
vantages for the completion of military training which cannot be 
found within the Dominion. Possibly these advantages could be 
afforded to a few of the cadets, who, during their academic course, 
might evince a special aptitude for a military career. If so, Chat- 
ham for the Engineers, Woolwich and Shoeburyness for the Artil- 
lery, and Aldershot and Hythe for Cavalry and Infantry, might, 
there is little doubt, be open to Canadian officers, who would uius 
be brought into contact with the most recent developments of 
military thought, and would, by association with European officers, 
extend tlieir views beyond what is possible to men whose military 
education is acquired solely on this side of the Atlantic. If such 
a course be pursued, and the qualification for the entry into the 
Canadian College be somewhat higher than is necessary for West 
Point, the time at the Academy might be shortened, and the whole 
education, including the regimental training, be completed in five 
years — i.e., at twenty-two years of age capable officers would be 
available for their country's service. Again, the College — which 
would probably be situated near one of the Schools of Gunnery — 



might serve, like West Point, as a means of renewing in the abl 
officers their professional education, by retaining some of them for 
limited periods as professors and instructors. This idea might even 
be extended, by making the Academy the centre, so to speak, of 
the defensive force, where its records, its traditions, and i1» efforts 
for improvement, would be preserved and encouraged. 

It may be objected that there would be a risk lest the jonnf^ 
officers, after receiving their education, should embrace some other 
career, and deprive the country of their military services. The 
best reply is, let the career afford them sufficient advantages to 
induce them to embrace it. If the service be honourable, there is 
precedent enough to show that it will be preferred by young officexs 
to a more lucrative employment ; but a guarantee might, if thought 
advisable, be exacted, that at least five years, irrespective of the 
time passed in their education, should be given to the State. Judg- 
ing, however, from the example of other armies, slowness of pro- 
motion is more to be feared than failure to embrace a military 
career after a military education. — Otta/wa Tvnyu, 



OTTAWA NORMAL SCHOOL. 

It will, doubtless, be pleasing to our readers to hear what siepa 
are being taken towards the erection of the proposed new Konnal 
School, and as to the character of the building about to be oon- 
structed. The following extract from the report of the Oommis- 
sioner of Public Works of Ontario, will therefore be read with 
some degree of interest : — 

NoKMAL School, Ottawa. — "According to your instmctioiia, 
and for reasons given in reference to the Inebriate Asylum plana, 
the services of Mr. W. R. Strickland, Architect, Toronto, were 
secured, and after due consultation with the Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Education, and other officers of the Normal School, Toronto, 
two s'.ts of plans were prepared and submitted for competiticm, 
after due advertisement ; but, as in the case of the Inebriate Asy- 
lum, the tenders were much higher than the appropriation for 
buildings, viz., f80,000, and after submiting the question to the 
Superintendent of Education, he advised tluit the plans should be 
referred to the decision of Dr. Sangster, formerly Head Master of 
the Normal School, Toronto, who made a very full report on the 
same, and therefore a third set of plans were drawn by Mr. Strick- 
land, under the directions of Dr. Sangster, which were fully ap- 
proved by him and the Chief Superintendent of Education. Thsss 
plans were again submitted to tender, the builders who aent in 
tenders for the first plans being duly notified. Several tenders 
were received, and are still under consideration, the amount of the 
lowest tender being higher than was expected. 

*' Early in May last I accompanied you to Ottawa, for the pur- 
pose of selecting a site for the proposed Normal School, and after 
inspecting several locations, the offer of the Committee of the City 
Council of four acres on the By estate was approved, the €k>vem- 
inent only to pay $16,000, any amount required beyond that sum 
to be supplied by the City of Ottawa. The site is an excellent se- 
lection — being central it can be easily drained, and supplied with 
water from the works now in course of construction.*' 

The Site.— The following description is by Mr. W. R. Strick- 
land, the Architect : — 

The buildinffs, when erected in accordance with the plana now 
prepared, will be in the Norman style of architecture, and will con- 
sist of Normal and Model Schook, containing lecture-rooms, school, 
class and gallery rooms, with necessary waiting-rooms, laboratory 
apparatus, master and teachers' room, also library, depository and 
store-rooms. 

The Normal and Model Schools will be connected in the form of 
a T, the Normal School forming the front part facing the south- 
east towards Elgin Street, and will have a frontage of 167 feet, the 
centre projecting both to the front and rear. This part of the* 
building is for the accommodation of the Normal School students 
of both sexes, and will contain three large lecture-rooms, two wait- 
ing rooms, with lavatories and doak room off, library, depository, 
apparatus room and laboratory, also master's room, visitors' room, 
closets and janitor's room. 

The I^cipal's lecture room, which will be 46 feet bv 42 feet, 
will be situated on the ground floor opposite the principu entrance, 
and will have waiting rooms on both sides for either sex, and is 
calculated to contain 54 double desks for 108 students. 

The entrance to the principal lecture room will communicate di- 
rectly with the stairways leading to the first floor, upon which will 
be situated the Mathematical and Natural Science Lecture Rooms, 
with commodious laboratory opening off the latter, and apparatus 
room between the lecture rooms, communicating directly with 
them. 

These lecture rooms will be 43 x 32 feet, and will contain 40 
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double deskfl each. The library and depository will also be situ- 
ated on this flat, and also the Master's private rooms. 

The lecture rooms will be situated in a central position, with 
approaches and entrance on either side, so that the several classes 
may be dismissed simultaneously, and pass from one room to an- 
other, or to their respective waiting rooms, without meeting. This 
arrrangement will also prevent the sexes from communicating with 
each oiiieT during intermission, without its coming under the notice 
of the masters. 

Each lecture room will be well lighted and ventilated, and the 
desks and blackboard placed in the most favourable position in re- 
gard to the former. 

The Model School will be 144 feet in length and 59 feet in width, 
with central projection, and will be two storys in height, the lower 
flat to be devoted to boys and the upper flat to girls. This part of 
the building will be connected with the main part, or Normal 
School proper, and wiU extend 144 feet to the rear, having Biddy 
Street on tne eastern side, and the Park on the western side ; the 
play sheds and yard to be situated on the northern end, where the 
entrance to the Model School will be placed. 

Each flat will contaiu one large school assembly room, 56 feet by 
38 feet, and three class rooms and three gallery rooms, each of the 
latter to accommodate 60 pupils, and the school room 180. 

The school is arranged upon the system of grading the pupils 
into divisions and sub-divisions or sections. Each sex to be di- 
vided into three divisions of two sections each, or six sections in 
all of each sex, so that each division will have its own class and 
gallery room, the school or assembly r(y)m to be common to all the 
divisions, and to be used for assembling the school for roll-call, for 
prayers, and to be used as a class room. In addition to the school 
and class rooms, private rooms fur Teachers, stove-rooms, lavato- 
ries and doak rooms will also be provided. 

The exterior of the buQding will be built with Gloucester stone, 
in random, coursed or shoddy work, and Hull stone dressings. 

The principal front will have centre and gabled projections, 
and flanking projections with grouped windows, relieved by label 
mouldings and pilasters, dressed arches and jambs. The front 
ends will be further relieved by base sOl and string courses and 
comers in Hull stone. 

The principal entrance will be from the south-east side, or front, 
and wiU have cut stone steps and landings leading to the entrance 
porch, the doorway being relieved by moulded {u*ch and pilasters. 

The students' enbranoe will be from the eastern and western ends. 

The centre part of the building will be carried up higher than 
the adjacent parts, and will be surmounted by a belfry ; the flauok- 
ing projections to be surmounted by ventilating turrets. 

The roof will be ornamented by an iron cresting, as also the ga- 
bles, belfrys, and turrets. 

The Model School will be similar in appearance to the Normal 
School,' but plainer. 

The boiler room will be situated in a projecting basement outside 
the main walls, near the junction of the two buildings, so that the 
distributing point for the steam for heating will be as central as 
possible. 

The whole building will be well lighted and ventilated, every lec- 
ture, class, and gallery room to have ventilating flues. 

The number of students which can be accommodated according 
to the plans, will be 75 of each sex, 160 in all ; and the number of 
Model School pupils, according to the system of grading recom- 
mended by Dr. Sangster, 180 of each sex, 360 in all. 

The rooms are calculated to afford a minimum of 300 cubic feet 
of air for each student, and 160 feet for each Model School 
pupiL " — (Htawa Times, 



UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Yesterday afternoon at half-past four, a meeting of gentlemen in- 
terested in the subject of High Eaucation, was held in the Synod Library, 
the Right Reverend the Bishop of Montreal in the chair. 

Among those present were rroL Darey, lievs. Messrs. Lobley, Syden- 
ham, Norman, and others. 

His Lorddhip the Mbtropolitan, stated that the meeting had been 
called for the purpose of discussing the introduction of a system of ex- 
aminations connected with universities, and yet external from them, in 
so far as residence was not required. He explained briefly the eystem 
of local examinations, and added that when it was suggested to him to 
introduce such a system here, he thought it would be an advantage, but 
he had not cared to go deeper into the matter without consulting the 
Principal of McGiU College, and had received the following reply to his 
letter : — 

Montreal, May 19th, 1874. 
My LoKD,— 

The subject referred to in your Lordship's note of May 16th, has b1- 
foddy engaged the a^tentiou of this University, As far back as 1800, 



regulations were passed for these Examinations, and oiroolars wsrs 
issued to all the hif^her schools of the city and country invitmgthem to 
send candidates. So far, however, only pupils of the Hi^h School of 
Montreal have availed themselves of the examinations, and of late yean, 
since the school passed out of the hands of the CoUeffe authorities, even 
they have ceased to appear. We did not at the time adopt the term 
* Middle Class,' or give the title of ' A.A.,' or open the examinations to 
women, not thinking these points suitable to this country. We should, 
however, be willing to consider any amendment of the regulation that 
would make the scheme successful, which it can scarcely be said to htve 
been.' On the other hand, it is possible that if the Enorlish Universities 
were to extend their examination to this country, they mi^ht meet with 
more demand than those instituted did, and I think it quite likely that 
the English papers would be sent out if any considerable number of can- 
didates should offer themselves, and if any responsible bodies or persons 
would undertake to oversee the holding of the examinations. The 
Enfdish examinations would, however, be more expensive than oun, 
and as these were modelled on those of Oxford, and mi^ht be readily 
amended if necessary, there would be no substantia] advantaoe. 

I may add that in this country the chief difficulty arises from the in- 
dependent spirit of teachers and school trustees, who are nnwillinir to 
submit their work to any test or comfMiriflon by any authority whatever. 
To this may be added the ease with which youns men secure emplov- 
ment, and their consequent want of refl^ard for anv oertiflcate of quali- 
floation. With thanks for your kind expression of interest in our work. 

I remain, 

Your very sincerely, 

J. W. Dawson. 

The Right Reverend, the Bishop of Montreal. 

He flrathered from this, that the system, spite of the effnrts and seal of 
McGill College, had not succeeded. It seemed to him that under the 
oiroumstanoes it would be well to trv and cnnneot themselves with the 
English Universities, which, he understood, wers willing. The ques- 
tion would arise as to which University they should oonneot themselvea 
with ; his own inclination was toward Oxford. 

Rev. Mr, Loblky was afraid hit knowledge of the working of the 
Local Examinations was very limited, but he had not the least doubt 
that by the introduction of it here, the schools would be stirred up to 
raise their standard, and the scholars incited to carry their studies 
higher, and take University degrees. The examinations were conducted 
in this wise : Every year the Universities appointed a Board of Ex- 
aminers, who prepared the papers, and one of whom was sent to eaeh 
centre of examination to superintend the examination. He had no doubt 
that the Enc^Iish Universities would willingly send their papers out here. 
In regard to the choice of the university, he would recommend, al- 
though a Cambridge man, the University of Oxford, on account of its 
examination occuring in midsummer, while the Cambridge one ooonred 
at Christmas. The only practical difficulty that he could see was the 
guarantee required by the Universities, and that was, the fees of twenty- 
five candidates (£25 sterling.) The English Universities had a prestige 
which no university in this country possessed. Rev. Mr. Stosnham re- 
counted the introduction of the local examinations in England by Sir 
Thomas D. Acton, who was the first to endeavour to provide good edu- 
cation for the upper classes. Junior candidates were admitted up to the 
age of sixteen ; Senior candidates up to the age of eighteen. He con- 
sidered that the great advantage of these examinations was, that it en- 
abled a parent to judge of the education given to his children. The in- 
troduction of them here would enable a comparison to be instituted 
between boys in Canada and England, as far as their education was 
concerned. A certain amount of stimulus was required here to make 
boys study, which was net the case in England, where he had, when 
preparing boys for the local examinations, been obliged to check their 
over great eagerness to study. Rev. Mr. Norman said that Oxford had 
been very careful to make it known that the title of '* Associate of 
Arts " was not a degree. It was important to have this understood. 
He further stated dat at the local examinations the religions subjects 
were optional. He asked if there was any precedent for the introdno- 
tion of local examinations from England into the colonies. Rev. Mr. 
SvDKNHAM said there was. They hi^ been introduced into Trinidad. 
He suggested that the general question should first be discussed — 
whether there was a necessity for we introduction of the examinations. 
He moved, seconded by the Rev. Principal Lobley,~That in the 
opinion of this meeting it is desirable to introduce a system of " Local 
Examinations " for the pupils of the higher class schools in this dty and 
neighbourhood, such as prevails at the present time in England, "nie 
motion was put and earned unanimously. 

Rev. Mr. Sybbnhah then described the difference between the MeGiU 
and Cambridge systems, preferring the latter as more graded, Mr. 
Brtstow was of opinion that it would be preferable to affiliate with 
McGill than with the English Universities. He thought that the 
schools would now take up the scheme, although it had filled in 1S60, 
Prof. Dabkv said, one obstacle had been that the certificates then granted 
had not been accepted as valid by conunercial men ; then other schools 
did not wish to enter into the competition. He thought there had heea. 
several causes at work in 1860 to prevent the success of the McGill 
scheme. Rev. Mr. Xormait upheld the abilities of the Canadian youths, 
but thought it was the stimulus that was wanting. Mr. Wolferstait 
Thomas thought that the schools of Canada would prefer to have the 
certificates of the English Uniyenities to that ot McQiUi Mr« WoiFSR- 
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8TAN Thomas moved, and Rev. Mr. Nosman seconded, — That oonsider- 
ing the BucceM which has attended the system of " local examinations " 
in England, this meetins recommend that we put ourselves, if possible, 
in connexion with the University of Oxford. Mr. Bribtow moved in 
amendment, — That in the opinion of this meeting it is better to make 
arrangements for examination similar to the local examinations in Eng- 
land, with McGill College. The amendment was lost. The original 
motion being next pat, was carried. It was then moved by Professor 
Dariy, seconded by the Rev. R. W. Norman, — That His Lordship the 
Metropolitan be requested to communicate with the authorities of the 
University of Oxford, with a view to ascertaining the possibility of the 
admission of the candidates from the Dominion of Canada to compete 
in the Oxford Local Exuninations. The meeting then adjourned Sine 
die, — Montreal OazeUe. 



THB ENDOWMENT OF VICTORD^ COLLEGE. 

Onr readers are aware that, to supply the place of the (Govern- 
ment Grant taken away from their College about six years ago, the 
Wesleyan Methodists have been trying to raise, at least, 9100,000 
as a pennanent endowment fund. College meetings were held by 
the Rev. Mr. Punshon, and several ministerial agents were sent out 
to canvass, to raise the required amount ; but we understand that 
only 960,000 in cash has been actually received and invested. The 
matter was placed last ^ear in the hands of the Rev. J. H. Johnson, 
M.A. We team that in Toronto he raised $13,000, in Hamilton 
96,550, and considerable sums in other places, all of which had been 
previously canvassed for this object ; but the first canvass having 
fallen so far short, the friends in these places have contributed again, 
and this time with greatly increased liberality. It is impossible for 
the body to carry on its operations in this country without such an 
Institution. Those who are familiar with the history of the Wesley- 
an Church in the Province of Ontario well know, that to Victoria 
cupies among the leading denominations of the country. The Wes- 
leyaos are numerous, and many of them wealthy, and we have no 
doubt that they will soon place their College upon a good financial 
baaiB. We understand the Rev. Mr. Johnson has already raised 
9800 in Barrie. — North. Advaiiot. 



COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE 

The passage by the New York Assembly of the Compulsory Edu- 
cation ^ill is a notable act of legislation in that style. It requires 
that all children between the ages of eight and fifteen years shall be 
required to attend school or receive private instruction in the corn- 
men English branches at least fourteen weeks in each year. 

IGNORANCE A CAUSE OP CRIME. 

In a recent published pamphlet on the *' Responsibility of 
Society for the Causes of Crime," Rev. Dr. Bittinger speaks as fol- 
lows of the criminal results of ignorance : 

Ignorance is a source of crime. It operates in various ways : 
First, to expose men to it, and then to prepare them for it. The 
uncultivated mind is weakened by non-use. For lack of ideas it is 
often left to the suffgestions of the animal appetites, with debasing 
and corrupting tendencies. In a Und of books and schools, ignor- 
ance is not consistent with self-respect or manliness. Even the 
pitiable standard set up in our prison statistics — to be able to read 
— is far above many of the adults that enter their walls. But when 
we erect the higher and truer one— of being able to read with 
facility and eest — such proficiency as puts knowledge, both as a 
I>a8time and a power, within men's reach, how beggarly is the show 
then among our prison population ! The average per cent, of the 
state prison population of New York in 1864, that could not read 
was 32. Now, admitting that the remainder could read, and not 
disparaging the quality of it, it shows eleven times more ignorance 
amonff these twentv-fuur hundred inmates than among the whole 
outside adult population of the State. Of those outside the peni- 
tentiaries, only three per cent could not read, while 32 per cent, of 
those inside could not. Even not knowing how to read is eleven 
times more likely to lead to crime than knowing ; or as Dr. Wines 
puts it, one-third of the crime is committed by one-fiftieth of the 
population. So great is the affinity of crime for ignorance. Ninety- 
seven per cent, of the non-prison population of New York, in 1864, 
could read ; in the same year only sixty-eight per cent, of the pri- 
son population could read. Knowing how to read is two-thirds as 
favorable to honesty as not knowing. In other words, knowledge 
ia more preventive of crime than promotive of virtue. 

But as the want of practical knowledge is as reallv ignorance as 
the want of book-knowledge, the following figures by Mr. Byers, 
late chaplain of the Ohio Penitenitary, are more to the point as to 
^e influence of ignorance upon crime. Out of 2,120 under his care, 
67 per cent, were uneducated, that is, men who could barely read, 
or who could merelv scratch their names, 14 per cent, did not 
know their *' A, B, C^l ; " 74 per cent had never learned a trade. 



Here we have 81 per cent, ignorant of books, and 74 per cent. 
ignorant of a trade. Apply these proportions to the outside popula- 
tion, and what a mass of ignorance and helplessness it would make ! 
Supposing the population of New York to be 900,000, more than 
350,000 of her adult population would be unable to read or write. 
Hugh Miller, a shrewd observer of man, and himself a mechanic, 
speaks of these two kinds of knowledge and their influence on men 
as follows : '* I found that the intelligence which results from a fair 
school education, sharpened by a subsequent taste for reading, 
very much heighti^ned on certain items the standard by which my 

comrades regulated their conduct, not against intemperance 

or licentiousness but against theft, and the grosser and more 

creeping forms of untruthfulness and dishonesty.'' 

AMERICAN NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of. the National Educational Asao- 
ciation will be held in Detroit, Michigan, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, the 4th, 6th and 6th days of August next. A cordial 
invitation has been extended to the Association by the Govemur of 
the State, the Mayor of the City, the State and City Superintend- 
ents of Public Instruction, and the Board of Education of the City. 
The use of Assembly Rooms for the Sessiona of the Association has 
been tendered by the City authorities. 

The following is an outline of the programme for the meeting : 

General Session. 

Report of the Committee on Upper Schools — the subject of Dr. 
McCosh's paper last year. Rev. George P. Hayes, Preaident 
Washington-and-JeffiBrsou College, Pa. , Chairman of Committee. 

A National University. President A. D. White, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is expected to present the leading paper on this subject. 

Sex and Education. It is intended that tiiere shall be an oppor- 
tunity for a full discussion of this subject by exponents of the lead- 
ing views concerning it. Dr. Edw. H. Clarke, of Boston, will preaeat 
the first paper. 

Of the evening addresses nothing definite can at present be an- 
nounced, except that the Hon. John Eaton, Commisaioner of Educa- 
tion, is expected to deliver one of them. 

Dspabtment of Higher Education. 

1. The Elective System in Colleges and Universities. Prof. A. P. 
Peabody, Harvard College. 

2. Co-education of the Sexes in Universities. Prof. J. K. Hoamet, 
State University of Missouri. 

3. University Endowments. Hon. J. B. Bowman, Regent of the 
University of Kentucky. 

4. Cktssical Studies in Higher InstittUions of Education. Prof. 
James D. Butler, Madison, Wisconsin. 

5. Flan of the University of Virginia. C. S. Tenable, Chainnan 
of the Faculty of the University of Virginia. 

Dei»abtu£nt of Normal Schools. 

1. Report oth the Actual Cowses of Study of the Normal SchtfoU ta 
the United States^ together with statistics relating to such Schools. 
John Ogden, Assistant Principal of the Ohio Central Normal Scho<^ 
Worthington, Ohio. 

2. What are the Essentials of a Profession ; a(nd what muH he Ae 
special work of Normal Schools to etUitle them to he called Profes- 
sional 9 Larkin Dunton, Head Master of the City Nomud School, 
Boston, Mass, 

3. Method and Manner. Louis Soldan, Principal of the City 
Normal School, St. Louis, Mo. 

4. Training Schools in connection with Normal Schools. Report 
by the Chairman of the Committee, J. C. Greenough, Principal of 
the State Normal School, Providence, R. I. 

Dbpabtmsmt of Supseiktehdence. 

Report of the Committee on Uniform plan and form for pMUhing 
the principal Statistical Tahlts on Education. T. W. Harvey, State 
Comnussioner of Common Schools, Ohio, Chairman of Committee. 

Depabtment of Elementary Schools. 

Several Problems in Oraded School Management. Hon. B. £. 
White, Ohio. 

Latiguage Lessons in Primary Schools. Miss Keeler, Clereland, 
Ohio. 

Dr. Armstrong, Principal of the State Normal School, Fredonia, 
N.Y., is expected to present the subject of Sdetice in Elementary 
Schools. 

Complete announcements concerning programme, facilitiea for 
travel, hotel accommodations, etc., will be made as soon as possible. 

S. H. WHITE, President. 
A. P. MARBLE, Secretary. 
Peoeia, HL, May 11th, 1874. 
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Hamiltok.— HaU on 28tlL Fog irth. Snow 4th, 6th, 9th, 23rd. Bain 
3rd, eth, 7th. 17th— 19th, 26th. 
SlMCOi. — Meteor at 8 p.m. on , commencing 40** above the horizon, 

Sroceeded in a South-easterly course, and exploded when it arrived at about 
[)^ above the horizon. Wind storm 7tL lUin 4th. A very cold month, 
there bdng scarcely any rain. 

WiKDSOB. — Lunar halo on 2nd, 28th, 30th. Navigation on Detroit Kiver 
resumed on 10th. Lake St. Clair open 17th. Lake Erie 23rd. Lightning 
with rain 3rd. Hail 7th. Thunder 18th. Lightning 17th. Wind storms 
7th— 9th, 11th, 12th, 22nd, 23rd. Fog 2nd, Oth, 17th, 18th. Snow 4th, 7th, 
12th, 26th. Bain 3rd, 6tb, 7th, 17th, 19th. 



III. fj^apm 0» ^nttievX (^Auatitn. 

WHERE LESSONS SHOULD BE LEARNED. 

On the question aa to whether pupila- should prepare all their les- 
sons in the school-room and none of them at nome, there is some- 
thing to be said on both sides. The Fhiladephia BuUetin says :— 

It was a very remarkable fact that in these days, when the sab- 
ject of education is bo extensively discussed, and when there is 
such a general desire among an entire people to procure for their 
children a higher attainment in learning man they have enjoyed 
themselves, that there should be almost no schools, either public or 
private, where children are taught anything. This assertion may 
sound a little startling ; and a good many parents may read it 
with an instinctive contradiction, as the familiar visions of school 
bills, rise before them, and they remember all the trouble and ex- 
pense that it has cost them to find a good school for their boys and 
girls, and to keep them at school after it has been found. And it 
will be also resented by those who labor under the impression that 
they teach school in this city. But it is a stubborn fact that speaks 
badly for our vaunted progress in the science of education, that al- 
most nothing is taught in the schools of the present day. They 
are simply recitation-rooms, where the children go to repeat 
the results of laborious study and instruction at home. The 
school proper is at home, and the parents are the teachers. The 
amount of labour that oia modem school system throws upon the 
parents of the scholars is as intolerable as it is wrong and unreason- 
able. In many families, the evening circle is simply a drudgery 
over the teachmg and learning of lessons, often so badly adapted 
to the capacity of the pupil, to be learned from text-books so in- 
geniously contrived to '* darken wisdom with words without know- 
ledge/' that parent and child are alike incapable of mastering their 
difiiculties. Hours that belong to domestic recreation and enjoy- 
ment are thus converted into hours of weariness and vexation. 

Under such a system as this, the school has veiy little to do with 
education. *[t merely affords a machine for cutting out the work, 
and inspecting it when it is done. If it is a well-ordered school, it 
may also supply some useful moral discii)line ; in a few, it may 
even supply the much neglected physical trainixig of the scholars. 
But it has very little to do with educating the mind. The mental 
discipline, the habit of intelligent study, the acquirement and 
digestion of knowledge, these ends, which the school professes to 
compass, are all remanded to the parents at home. They are the 
teachers. They do the chief work for which schools are established, 
and for which they pay. The nominal teachers are mere monitors, 
inspectors, occasionally drill-masters, to whom boys and girls, 
crammed at home by painstaking parents, or by private tutors hired 
to relieve the parents from the labour, go daily to recite. That 
this is strictly true will be testified by the thousands of homes that 
are converted into night schools by this absurd and radically de- 
fective system. 

Let some body invent a school where children shall be taught, a 
system of education by which no school-books shall be carried 
home, but under which th^ teacher and not the parent shall have 
the drudgery of the work. Such a school, in these days would be a 
novelty and a success, educationally and pecunianly. If the 
parents must do any part of the work, let them hear the recitations, 
and not have the onerous task of instruction, which they pay the 
teacher to perform, thrust upon them, as is now ordinairily done. 
The public need ia for adiooU, not for mere recitation-rooms. 

To tins the Doylestown Democrat responds : 

We thank the BiiUetin for the above sensible views on the school 
question. They meet our approbation, and no doubt will meet that 
of the thousands who read them. There are several thinm radically 
wrong in our school system which need correction. As the Bulletin 
remarks, our schools, as a general thing, are only pkces for the 
children to recite their lessons, while the drudgery of preparation 
falls upon the parents at home. 

The common practice of having school children carrying their 
books home to study their lessons, should have a stop put to it. 
The teachers are paid both to teach the children and have them 
recite their lessons, and they should not devolve this duty on the 



parents. Let a person notice the scholars of this town reton 
home from school, and he will be astonished to see the books th^ 
carry with them. They are expected to study a lesson in each 
book before the return to the school-room the next morning, where 
they recite, and the next evening they return with a new Iwtch of 
lessons with which to bother their parents. 'Here cluldrea even 
carry their slates and arithmetics home for their parents to teadi 
them how to cypher. If this is because they have more loiim i B 
than they can study at school, tlie sooner some of them are cnt off 
the better. Children are burdened with too many studies ; in oon- 
sequence none are loell learned, and the childroi become diaoon- 
tented with schooL 

A child should have but few lessons, but they should be well pie- 
pared, under the eye of the teacher. We doubt whether modem 
school books are the mat aids to study they have the csredit of be- 
ing. As a rule, we do not believe the children understand, or esa 
appreciate the author's system. Teachers and scholars should un- 
derstand that there is no royal road to knowledge. It is la.bo«ir to 
teach and labour to learn, and both parties should understand it 
When children studied Oomly's spelUnff book. Pike's arithmetic, 
and read from the EngUsh reader, they had better prepared leasoitt 
than now, and had as good, if not better, knowledge of the branches 
they studied. Then uie children were taught in the school-room, 
and the parents were not taxed with this duty. Will some of our 
educational experts turn their attention to these evils ? 



SHALL WE HAVE A BOTANY CLASS. 

"The time of the singing of birds draws near." The sun is 
thrusting his nood mornings upon us at an unseasonably early calling 
hour and as kindly delaying a little each dav his evening (a) dewiu 
Nature has a new edition of a wonderful book just now *' in press .^ 
The question is, shall we, when it is *' out," give more than a paasiii^ 
glance to its innumerable, curiously wrought leaves, its gox^geoiiB 
illustrations of incomparable grace and beauty. I know that when 
the volume is spread out before us in its freshness and gloiy, all 
the world for a little season will yield to its inspiration. With won- 
dering eyes and awe-parted lips, all the world will then be one 
great Botany Class. But why should we as teachers lose ao fiavoor- 
able an opportunity of leading the minds of those we teach stOl 
farther in this department of trath. Let as consider whether ihers 
are sufficient reasons why we should take up this subject in all our 
schools ; whether at this season of the year this should not be <me 
of the regular branches of study. A few suggestions will be pte- 
sented here, but stronger and better ones will present themselves to 
the thoughtful investigator of the subject, and the aim of this article 
is to stimulate such investigations. 

What is our aim in teaching any subject 7 Surely not simply to 
pour from the chalice of the fulness of our knowledge into the 
empty cups of ignorance arouod us ; but rather to put our papila in 
the way of satisfying their Qod-given thirst for truth. Can we auo- 
ceed in leading them to a quick perception and a ready use of truth ? 
Then verily we hold not our office in vain. How this can beat be 
done is the question all true teachers are trying to solve. Any 
means which will lead them to be wisely observant^ and to aystema- 
ticallj^ arrange the result of their observations will certainly be a 
step in the right direction. And just such are the insemrabie 
results of a properly directed study of the subject. Charles Dudley 
Warner says : ^' It is held by some naturalists, that the child ia 
only a zoophyte, with a stomach and feelers radiating from it in 
search of something to fill it* It is true that a child is always hun- 
gry all over ; but he is also curious all over ; and his curiosity is 
excited about as early as his hunger. He immediately begins to 
put out his moral feelers into the unknown and the infinite, to dis> 
cover what sort of an existence this is into which he haa oome.'^ 

And have we not all proved that this mental appetite can be so 
stimulated as to cause him, for a time, even to forget the physicaL 
What a quantity of beautiful and varied material so admirably 
adapted to stimulate and satisfy this appetite, the vegetable worid 
afibrda. And as if that were not enough to entice us, we find a new 
set with which to begin operations every year. 

Another reason, not to be overlooked in these money-getting 
times of ours, is, the culture it gives to the finer sensibihtiea. Who 
can ** hold communion with the visible forms " of fairy ferns, stately 
trees, the exquisite shapes and colourings of flowers and firoits, 
without his innate sensibility to beauty developing and growing 
within him 7 Do not imagine that anything of the pure and eleva- 
ting influence of flowers is lost by looking at them scientifically. 
The more we study them the more we shall feel with Wood, that : 
*' The benevolent Thought, which first conceived of this crowning 
glory of the vegetable world had evidently in view the education of 
man's moral nature as well as the reproduction and permanence of 
vegetable nature.'' 
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But how many dwelling all their lives amid the " grass of the 
-field *' never stop to note the glory and the beauty with which God 
*' BO clothed it," and of those who do pause to admire the Rolomon- 
surpassing glory of the lilies, how few realize that the command is, 
not to wonder and admire but, to *' congider how they grow," 

To my fellow teachers working in the common schools both mixed 
and graded, this subject presents strong claims. Its educational 
benefits will show themselves in every other subject. It is said of 
that great student of facts in Nature, Agassiz, that his perception 
was so wonderfully acute, that things in which others saw nothing 
worthy of notice, often becalne to him the eloquent exposition of 
deep and far-reaching scientific truth. All our pupils ought to de- 
velop something of this power. Another leading benefit is the 
habit of methodizing their acquisitions so as to be available to them- 
selves and others. — E, Michardson in N. Y. State Ed^ieaHonal 
Journal. 



literature of a disgusting and disgraceful character. The question 
was not between cheap Hterature and something better, but between 
that and something worse, and, that being so, he thought they 
could have no hesitation in preferring the cheap literature. 



Rules por Rbcttino. — ^1. Give your entire attention throughout 
the recitation. 

2. Stand or sit erect, and move quietly and quickly. 

3. Be independent, and answer in your own words. 

4. Raise your hand promptly whenever prepared to answer or 
criticise, but never speak without permission. 

6. Speak distinctly, energetically, and in a pleasant tone of voice. 

6. Ask help only during recitation. 

7. Criticise closely, but kindly ; discuss earnestly, but honestly ; 
and yield gracefully when convinced of error. 

8. Speak briefly, stick to the point, and avoid side issues. 



One of the English School Inspectors, in his recent report, says 
that his custom is to examine the first class in reading in one of the 
newspapers of the day, and with generally satisfactory results. 



MR. LOWE ON CHEAP LITERATURE. 

Lately the Right Hon. Mr. Lowe presided at the annual debate of 
the University College Debating Club, when the question discussed 
was, " Is the spread of cheap literature, on the whole, a benefit to 
the community ?" At the close of the debate the right honourable 
gentleman said, he had listened veiy attentively to all that had 
been said on both sides. Before voting on the question it was desi- 
rable they should understand what the issue was. In the first 
place, what was literature ? Then, was literature desirable ? The next 
question was, as to the spread of literature, and if literature was a 
good thing, he did not thmk any one would say the spread of litera- 
ture was bad. Therefore, they got this length, that they were all 
agreed that the spread of literature was desirable. Now came the 
question, whether literature being of benefit to the community when 
it was dear, it would still remain so if it was cheap. This was the 
only point on which they were disagreed, and he hoped it would 
also be decided in the afltenative. ** Adam Bede " was a charming 
novel and a masterpiece of writing, now that it cost 5s. Suppose it 
were to be reduced to 3s, would it become an evil ? Wherever the 
evil of books was, he really did not think it could be in their cheap- 
ness. They might be objectionable because they were coarse, vulgar, 
or stupid, or had a bad tendency ; but not because they were cheap. 
That practically disposed of the whole question. But he did not 
wish to confine himself to that. As to the influence of what was 
popularly known as cheap literature, he agreed with a lady who had 
spoken, that books might be vulgar, stupid, and have all sorts of 
faults, so long as they were not immoral, and yet not produce any 
bad efiect on the person who read them. The working classes, for 
whom the literature in question was provided, had probably no 
great desire to go back into the past in their reacUng. Their feeling 
was, that they did not know the age in which they lived. Their 
whole desire and aspiration was to know what was going on among 
the people above them. It would be preferable — and he dared say 
they would prefer — if they could get their knowledge from the best 
novels and histories ; but the deamess of these books prevented 
that, and their longing was, legitimately, as he thought, satisfied with 
a coarser literature which was more accessible. What appeared 
vulgar and stupid to educated people might not do so to those who 
were less fortunate in this respect, and it was quite possible this 
literature they looked down upon might inspire in the working 
classes new ideas and omnions which might tend greatly to the bene- 
fit of the community. He decidedly thought it was, above all things, 
desirable that they should have some cheap literature not in itself 
base. If such literature could not be got legally, they might depend 
on it the cravings of the people would be satisfied by a contraband 



THE VALUE OF LITERATURE TO TEACHERS. 

It must be admitted that in this age of universal reading, teachers 
should not fall behind in this intellectual race which seems to be 
urging \\A forward at such rate of speed as almost to take awa^ all 
power of thought. When we see men, women, and children, issu- 
ing from the public library of the town or city our first impression 
is that we are a remarkably literary people. And if the reading 
through volume after volume — mostly works of fiction — is an indica- 
tion of our literary taste, we are so most emphatically. But is there 
not another view of this subject ? 

Grant that qyiantity is something, yet rtading alone does not make 
a people literary. It does not even create a literary taste, though it 
does generally produce a restless, morbid sentimentalism which is 
injurious to a healthy tone of mind and morals. Sound literary 
judgment and correct literary tastes do, in great measure, depend 
upon the qwdity of the reading, and the thoroughness and reflection 
given to the subject. 

A large majority of the books published are not deserving of a 
careful perusal ; there is hardly an idea in them worth preserving ; 
consequently it Lb worse than a waste of time to read them. What 
books we should read, and what we can do without, is an important 
and perplexing question, and which no person ever can decide for 
another ; but out of the great number and variety that are influen- 
tial for good, we should select those best adapted to our special ne- 
cessities, those that are most potential in elevating and enlarging the 
mind and reforming the feelings, and those that treat of such sub- 
jects as are matters of daily conversation and use. 

Now, in the world of thought, or literature the medium of 
thought, there are pictures so grand in conception, so beautiful in 
form and colouring, so rich in ideal, that they mspire us with a 
deeper reverence for nature's work in the kingdom of the mind than 
for ner developments in her domain of matter. The region of litera- 
ture is almost boundless, and all that lies within the capacity of 
any one, is merely to gather a few grains of gold from its abundant 
store-house. 

Although there are at the present time many books published, 
and there cannot be time to read all, yet if those who assume 
the responsibility of guiding the education of others, do not have 
a tolerably extensive acquaintance with books, both of the past 
and present time, are thev not to be classed among those who are 
weighed in the balance and found wanting 7 

^arcely a lesson is heard in which there is not the need of litera- 
ture, science, or art, to explain the figures and allusions not under- 
stood by pupils, but which have become interwoven with all 
branbbes of education. Take, for example, an ordinary reading 
lesson, prose or poetry, selected from any school-book in common 
use, especially those used by the more advanced classes, and how 
many questions might be asked by an inquisitive pupil which would 
puzzle a teacher to answer if not well protected by the breast-plate 
of knowledge. 

It is not easy to conceal the poverty of an impoverished mind 
from the penetrating eyes of a bright class, and do you not think 
that the teacher who failed to answer the questions would suffer in 
the estimation of the pupil I 

But it may be said that pupils are not expected to understand 
these things, that they do not trouble themselves about the sense of 
the author, but read merely to acquire facility in pronouncing words. 
Then if this be the case, the eflbrts of pupil and teacher have been 
in a great measure misdirected. 

Taste^ perception of the good and beautiful in literature and art 
is, for the most P^rt) the result of cultivation ; it is not the sponta- 
neous growth of undisciplined minds ; hence a child must be led 
gradusblly to see the beauty and fitness of language, and must be 
taught to understand and admire the noble thoughts of others. 

The question then arises, can any one be bettor adaptod to con- 
duct the young learner into the wide and fertile fields of literature 
than the teacher who day after day is leaving, the impress of her 
mind and character upon those under her instruction i Is any 
teacher discouraged at the pressing demands made for the mental 
preparation of the schoc4-room, and at the seeming impossibility of 
meeting them ? No doubt such discouragements have met every 
teacher, but instead of deterring her from duty they ought to incite 
her to establish habits of reading thoughtfully some of the bebt 
authors of our language, and translations of the best from other 
languages, unless uie is so thoroughly educated as to be able to read 
them in tne original 
Aside.from professional reasons, teachers at the present day should 
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aim at a wider culture, a more elevated standard of intellectual at- 
tainments than ever before. The times demand it, and the children 
who are now daily by your side, will look back in future years with 
fond remembrance to those who so carefully and faithfully guided 
their minds into those paths which have given them keen pleasure 
and enjoyment at every turn in their journey of life. — 3fowt€ Jour- 
nal of JSattcation. 

THE SPREAD OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

I noticeonestrikingchangein Egypt. This isthe astonishing spread 
of the English language within the last twenty years, resulting both 
from the number of English and American travellers who visit the 
East, and the use of the language by travellers of other national- 
ities. French, which until within the last few years was indispen- 
sable, has been slowly fading into the background, and is already 
less available than English for Italy and all the Orient. I was a 
little surprised in Rome, at being accosted by a native boot- black 
with, "Shine your boots?'* In Naples, every pedler of canes, 
corals, photographs, and shells, knows at least enough to make a 
good bargain ; but this is nothing to what one meets in Egypt. The 
bright-witted boys learn the language with amazing rapidit> , and 
are so apt at guessing what they do not literally understand, that the 
traveller no longer requiies an interpreter. At the base of Pom- 
pey*s pillar, a ragged and dirty little girl came out of a fellali hut 
and followed us, crying, ** Give me a ha'penny ! " All the coach- 
men and most of the shopkeepers are familiar with the words nece.i- 
sary for their business, and prefer to use them, even after they see 
that you are acquainted with the Italian and Arabic. The simple, 
natural structure of the English language, undoubtedly contributes 
to its extension. It is already the leading langufi^e of the world, 
spoken by ninety millions of people, (double the number of the 
!^ench-speaking races,) and so extending its conquests year by 
year, that its practical value is in advance of that of any other 
tongue. — Bayard Taylor^ a Letters. 



A correspondent favours Galignani with the following additional 
list of the curiosities of the English language : ** Fowlers speak of 
a sege of herons and bitterns ; a herd of swans, cranes or curlews ; 
a depping of sheldrakes ; a spring of teals ; a covert of coots ; a 
gaggle of geese ; a badelynge of ducks ; a sord or sute of mallards ; 
a muster of peacocks ; a nye of pheasants ; a bevy of quails ; a con- 
gregation of plovers ; a walk of snipes ; a fall of woodcocks ; a brood 
of hens ; a building of rooks ; murmuration of starlings ; an exal- 
tation of larks ; a flight of swallows ; a host of sparrows ; a watch 
of nightingales, and a charm of goldfinches." 



ASSOCIATIONS OF YOUNG MEN. 

The desire of young men for mental improvement is a good indi- 
cation for their country, as well as for themselves. We therefore 
observe with pleasuTv^ the increasing disposition to form societies for 
mutual improvement, which has been manifested of late through- 
out Ontario. These associations are becoming common, not only 
in the cities and towns, but also in the villages and country neigh- 
bourhoods. Young Men's Associations and Litei^ary Societies 
everywhere show our young men to be alive to the necessity of bet- 
ter fitting themselves for their part in life — life in such a country 
as this is likely to be. We confess to feeling much interested in 
every plan for mutual aid in mental exercises, even in cases where 
the performances are not exactly perfect, and think it the duty of 
all to extend all possible sympathy and encouragement. Even 
where the members feel their parts to be not very creditably sus- 
tained, they are still in the right way towards gradual improvement 
and ultimate success. The advantage of political liberty" is •chiefly 
the universal activity of thought, begotten of free speech ; for 
though much of the thought must be defective, yet mental activity 
must of itself produce mental i-rowth, and be pri»Ulic of varioiia 
good. The young men thus engaged are certainly gaining some- 
thing, and many of them are gaining much. They are educating 
themselves for life, for society and business, and many will receive 
from them a start for higher attainments. 

Some of the societies are for readi^^a and recitatons, for the pur- 
pose of attaining to a good eiocutiou, which is surely worth almost 
any pains. Since most of our colleges and seminaries quite neglect 
elocution, it is gratifying to see our young men doing their best to 
gain so beautiful and valuable an acquisition. It is amazing that, 
while colleges are giving us each year scores of graduates, who may 
be very well up in elementary knowledge, so few, so very few of these 
certificated youngmen, have atolerable commandof their own voices ! 
And, since the majority cannot go to college, it is pleasing to see so 
many seeking to aid each other in acquiring so valuable an accom- 



plishment. No matter how good a person's general educatioD, hk 
power to achieve success for himself, or to advance any good came, 
is more than doubled by a good elocution and delivery. Periiapi, 
too, these more free exercises are favourable to the formation of a 
truly natural manner of speaking. 

We 9onfe8s, also, that societies of young men for diacussion sad 
debate seem to us to be in many ways beneficial. We have a ^ood 
school system, by which the present generation of youth are pr^Mied 
to become the next generation of men, and men superior to those wk 
preceded them. But schools alone, mere elementary learning md 
knowledge, will not secure intellectual wealth. Knowledge in the 
memory does not of necessity develop the thinking^ powers, ta 
does it awaken mental activity. A man may have & store on tk 
shelves of memory, and yet not be a thinking man, not a man vk 
is able to apply his knowledge in the best way, mucli leaa to add 
to it. It is only by thinking habits, not by dead stores of know- 
ledge, that the mind enlarges its capacity, strengthens its faculties, 
and trains itself to prolific activity. Therefore all and. every meam 
of promoting a general activity in the minds of the people, even aE 
tentative eflbrts of the kind, ought to be encouraged. 

These remarks apply also to various other methods of mutmi 
improvement. They apply to evening schools for teach ing singiag. 
or any special art or branch of knowledge, for these ea<^ shoTi 
voluntary effort after mental acquisition of some kind. Thej ir 
indicative of a desire of improvement, show an enterprising toaaL 
spirit of an excellent tendency. So, too, when young men oombise 
under the auspices of some good cause, they are sure to be gainen, 
in heart as well as in mind. It must surely be gratifying, in viev 
of the temptations young men have to wasteful frivolity, toobsem 
an increasing disposition to spend their precious leisure tn i£iii» 
valuable purpose ; to employ their leisure hours in a wise i^ 
profitable way. We have no hesitation in preferring such mm- 
ciations as these, which aim at strengthening the higher natoR, 
to those associations which profess to aim only at strengthening tk 
muscles — a good but inferior aim, and not always reached by tk 
means employed. 

While societies of thislcind must, on the whole and in the kn^ 
run, be a benefit of some kind to all, they will give an opportimitj 
and aid to native talent. Many public men, and many men d 
honoured name, became first known to themselves as well as to 
others, in the village discussion or in private exercises for mutasi 
mental benefit. How many are there who would never have laiowD 
their own capabilities, nor have dared the experiment of trying 
their own powers, have found the young society the very thing ibey 
needed ! Not from Colleges alone, but from the determined pctases- 
sors of a worthy ambition, whether inside or outside college waDa, 
are to come our future men of mark . However imperfect many ti 
these little societies, however difiident their experiment, they are d 
some good ; they are in a good direction ; they will grow better ; 
and they will prepare the way for performances of a higher dasa 

No subject is more important than the leisure hours of .y 01119 
men. It contains a sure prophecy of the country's future. We 
hail, therefore, with pleasure, any sign of a growing taste for intd- 
lectual engagements, any desire for mental attainments, any ambi- 
iion after a noble character. Their exercises in their evening ga- 
therings are not mere amusements. They will secure what wiU be 
worth more than salary or wages. They will fit them to achieve a 
good position, and fit them for a good position when achieved— 
London AdveHiser. 



NOTES ON THE SCIENCE OF WEATHER 

Professor William Ferrel conducted a series of mathematics! in- 
vest igations on ** the motions of fluids and solids on the surface of 
the earth " (published in 1856, and a second edition in 1860), which 
resulted in the establishment of the following general laws ; re- 
garding the earth as a sphere, and assuming that there is no fricticii 
between the atm ^sphere and the surface of the earth : — 

1. The atmosphere cannot exist at the poles. 

2. The exterior surface of the atmosphere meets the surface of 
the earth at the poles, attains its maximum height in about lati- 
tude 35°, and is slightly depressed at the equator. 

3. In latitude 35° the atmosphere has no motion. 

4. Between latitude 35° and the equator the atmosphere moves 
toward the west. 

5. Between latitude 55° and the poles the atmosphere moves to- 
ward the east. 

Under the same assumption, if we consider a small circular por- 
tion of air on any part of the earth's surface and suppose it to ro- 
tate, we can establish the following similar propositions : — 

1.. Air cannot exist at the centre of this rotating portion. 

2. The upper surface of the revolving portion is conrex, and 
meets the earth near the axis of revolution. 
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3. The region of maximum height has no gyratory motion. 

4. The inner part will gyrate from right to left in the northern 
liemLiphere. 

5. The outer part will gyrate from left to right. 

6. In the southern hemisphere the direction of gyration will be 
rerersed. 

7. The whole mass will have a tendency to move toward the north 
OT toward the south according as it gyrates from right to left or from 
left to right. 

8. If a body move in any direction on the surface of the earth it 
'will be deflected to the right in the northern hemisphere, and to 
the left in the southern hemisphere, by reason of the earth's rotation. 

These results are greatly modified when friction and vary- 
ing density are considered. Still the general character of the 
results remains. There are small depressions at the poles and equa- 
tor ; near the poles the prevailing direction of the motions of the 
atmosphere is towards the east, in the torrid zone toward the west ; 
there are regions of calms at the poles and near the equator ; there 
are also belts of calms, but they are in latitude about '30° instead of 
36^ ; there is an accumulation of air at the tropical belts the outflow 
of which, uniting with the westerly and easterly motions of the at- 
xno^here, produces the north-east trade winds of the northern 
l&emisphere and the south-west currents of the temperate zone, and 
also the corresponding ¥dnds of the southern hemisphere. 

Local movements are also modified, by reason of the same causes, 
from the theoretical deductions of Ferrel. Whenever there is local 
nyrefication an upper current is ^t>duced. From all sides, currents 
set in towards this centre, of low barometic pressure, but in the 
northern hemisphere are deflected to the right. There being less 
reaistance in the upper strata, a rapid gyratory motion begins there 
but immediu.tely descends towards the earth. The most rapid mo- 
tion is on the outer limit of a centre of calm caused by resistance. 
The contrary gyration of the outer part, indicated by theory, is 
destroyed by friction. The gyration will be from right to left in 
the northern hemisphere, and from left to right in the southern. 
The motion of gyrating mass will be north-west to the zone of calms 
and then north-east in the northern hemisphere ; and south-west 
and south-east in the southern hemisphere. There can be no cyclones 
at the equator since there can be no gyratory motion. In the case 
of small areas of disturbance, the rotation of tlie earth has lens in- 
fluence in determining the direction of rotation than the initial con- 
dition of the atmosphere. Hence tornadoes rotate in a direction 
determined by the condition of the atmosphere ; hence also there 
may be tornadoes at the equator. Tornadoes run into belts of low 
l)arometric pressure and are soon overcome by friction. The low 
barometer in tornadoes and cyclones is due to two causes — the rare- 
fied condition, and the centrifugal force caused by the rapid motion 
of the particles of air near the centre. The wind moves in a des- 
cending s;>iral externally, and an ascending spiral internally. The 
Telocity of rotation increases toward the centre of the storm, par- 
ticles of air describing equal areas about this centre, in equal times. 
The descending spiral is an involute, the ascending an evolute, 
owing to the increased pressure of the air in approaching the earth. 
The axis of rotation generally bends in the direction the tempest 
takes because of friction at the surface of the earth. — «/. N. Fradeiir- 
burgh in N, Y, State Edticational Journal. 



The Mediterranean, if placed across North America, would make 
sea navigation from San Diego to Baltimore. 

The Gulf of Mexico is about ten times the size of Lake Superior, 
and about as large as the Sea of Kamschatka, Bay of Bengal, 
China Sea, Okhotsk Sea, or Japan Sea. Lake Ontario would go 
into either of them more than fifty times . 

Great Britain and Ireland are about as large as New Mexico, but 
not as large as Iowa and Nebraska. They are less than New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 
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THE SIZE OF COUNTRIES. 

The Red Sea would reach from Washington to Colorado, and it 
is three times as wide as Lake Ontario. 

Madagascar is as large as New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina, all put together. 

Palestine is one-fourth the size of New York. 

Hindostan is more than a hundred times as large as Palestine. 

Great Britain is two- thirds the size of Japan, one- twelfth the size 
of Hindostan, ona-twelfth of China, and one-twenty-fifth of the 
United States. 

Greece is about the size of Vermont 

The English Channel is nearly as large as Lake Superior, and 
Lake Huron is as large as the Sea of Azof. 

The great Desert of Africa has nearly the present dimensions of 
the United States. 

The Caspian Sea would stretch from New York to St. Augustine, 
and is as wide as from New York City to Rochester. 

The following bodies of water are nearly equal in size : German 
Ocean, Black Sea, Yellow Sea ; Hudson Bay is rather larger ; the 
Baltic, Adriatic, Persian Gulf, and ilSgean Sea, about half as large, 
and somewhat larger than Lake Superior. 



REV. JAMES PORTER. 

On the 18th of April, 1874, entered into rest, at his residence in 
Toronto, aged nearly 62 years, the Rev. James Porter, Inspector of 
the City Public Schools. Mr. Porter was bom on the 16th of May, 
1812, at Highgate, near Loudon. In 1843, he came to New Bruna- 
wicky at the call of the ancient Church in Sheffield, through the 
Colonial Missionary Society. In 1862, Mr. Porter was appointed 
Chief Superintendent of Education for the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, during the Lieutenant- Governorship of Sir Edmund Head, 
who, not only in that Province, but afterwards on his removal to 
Canada, evinced a high personal consideration for him, and took a 
very special interest in his work. Mr. Porter resigned the Chief Su- 
perintendency at the end of 1853, and removed to St. John, N.B., 
where he esttiblished a weekly newspaper, the Free Press ; but the 
enterprise was not successful. In the autumn of 1864, he paid a 
visit to Canada, which led to his being invited to go to Windsor, 
C. W., as minister of a Congregational Church. After six months, 
however, he returned to St. John, and remained there some two 
years longer. In the spring of 1857, he was called to the Church 
at London. C.W., to whicli place he then removed his family. In 
June, 1858, he received the appointment of Local Superintendent 
of Public Schools for the City of Toronto, the laborious, responsi- 
ble, and ever-increasing duties of which office he discharged with 
so great fidelity for the remainder of his days. In his office of 
Superintendent (now entitled Inspector), as in the discharge of all 
duties, public and private, Mr. Porter was distinguished by a 
punctilious exactitude, which made him ever prompt to the mo- 
ment in all matters where time was concerned, unspairing of his 
own labour, and intent on performing the last jot . and tittle of 
what was required of him, seeking no indulgence, asking no favour, 
until nis health broke down, and even then injuring his chances of 
recovery by his extreme anxiety to be at his post. Of course, he 
expected the like fidelity in others. Yet he cherished a very 
warm sympathy with the toils and trials of the teachers, and 
manifested a never-failing courtesy in his intercourse with them, 
so that he was regarded on their parts not only with official respect 
and deference, but with strong personal attachment. This feeling 
manifested itself in the present of a silver tea-service, in April, 
1864, in many ways during his last illness, and at his burial. 
ITie sentiment characterized the scholars of the city sdiools, one 
token of which was the frequent leaving of a bouquet at his door 
during the last winter, as he lay ill and dying. The sentiments 
of the board of School Trustees was expressed in the renewal of 
his appointment (which till 1871 was needful annually), in the re- 
spect always paid to his judgment, in their granting him leave of 
absence for four months — ^from April to August, 1874— (in order 
to allow of an unexpected visit to England), in their presence at 
his funeral, and in the following resolution, passed at the first 
meeting after his death : — '' That this Board begs to record its high 
appreciation of the long, faithful, and efficient services of the late 
Rev. James Porter, as Inspector of the Public Schools of this city, 
and hereby tenders to the family of the reverend gentlemen its 
heartfelt sympathy in their sad bereavement, earnestly trusting 
that He who has promised to be the Husband of the widow and 
Father of the fatherless, will sustain and comfort them in their 

affliction. 

He was followed to the grave by a large concourse of citizens, 
among whom were the Very Reverend Dean Grasett, the Rev. Dr. 
Ryerson, the Board of Trustees, the Teachers of the City Schools, 
and a deputation of the boys of each school. — F. H. M,, in Cana- 
dian Independent of May. 



S. B. FREEMAN, ESQ., Q.C. 

In noticing the death of Mr. Freeman, of Hamilton, the ^ciator 

ai^YS ; *' He made his mark, chiefly as a lawyer, and it is no ex- 

trav^ance to say that in the art of examining and cross-examining 
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vitncsaeB, and of pleading causea before a jury, he had few equala 
and no superior. The transparent rectitude of his character was of 
^eat service to him in this respect, and the easy and genial flow of 
iiis eloquence completed his mastery over the minds and the hearts 
of his hearers. He was always a consistent Reformer in politics. 
For some years he represented Sonth Wentworth in the Parliament 
of Canada, and, thouifh not a frequent speaker, was listened to, even 
by his opponents, with respect. He contested the representation ot 
Hamilton witii Sir Allan Macnab unsuccessfully, and we believe 
also with the Hon. Isaac Buchanan. Of late years, while occupying 
tlie position of Clerk of the Peace and County Attorney, he was 
necessarily withdrawn from politics. For long years he had prac- 
tised in this county aa the leading oounseL Bom in Nova Scotia, on 
the 14th February, 1814, he, while yet a child, moved with his 
father and the rest of the family to near Wellingtim Square, where 
for some years young Freeman, as he was then called, was noted as 
a hard working ' ' Canadian lad. " When about 20 years old he joined 
the Law Society, and was admitted as a barrister and attorney in 
1840. At that time he entered into partnership with Miles O'Reilly, 
Esq., Q. C, and has ever since practised in this city. He ranked 
as fourteenth on the roll of Q. C. G. For the last seven years he 
had been doing the duties of Clerk of the Peace and County \ttorney. 



COL. GEO. K. CHISHOLM 

was an old resident of Oakville, and some twenty years ago he re- 
presi-nted the County of Halton in the Parliament of the Province 
of Canada, which has since outgrown its Provincial character and 
developed into a Dominion, embracing many Provinces and not in- 
aptly designated the ^* Greater Britain.*' He was favorably known 
and highly respected. — Ham, Spec, 



DR. DUGGAN. 

The late Dr. Duggan was bom in Toronto on the 24th Septem- 
ber, 1812. He was the eldest son of the late Col. Geoijge Dugi^an, 
of Toronto, and brother to the late R. O. Duggan, Barrister, of this 
oit^. He early chose the study and practise of medicine as the 
object of his future life, and at the age of seventeen began his pro- 
fessional studies under the late celebrated Dr. Stephenson, of Mon- 
treal, and at McGill College ; Dr. Joseph Workman, of Toronto, 
being his f«lluw student. He afterwards practised in Toronto, hav- 
ing been encouraged to settle there by the late well known Dr. 
VVidnier, and here he soon commanded an extensive practice. On 
the breaking out of the Rebellion, in 1837, Dr. Duggan was appoint- 
ed surgeon to the troops, and during the whole of that troublesome 
period served with great acceptance on the St. Clair frontier. He 
then resumed his practice in Toronto, but from a feeling of inde- 

Sindence and self-reliance, which were always marked traits in Dr. 
uggan's character, he decided to remove from all family influence 
and the appearance of patronage (for he was a great favourite of Dr. 
Widmer) and strike out a path for himself. He chose Hamilton 
as the future field of his labours and settled here in 1840. 

He early took an active part in all that concerned the interests 
and advancement of his adopted dty, and we find hia name associated 
with such undertakings as building societies and insurance com- 
panies ; of one of the former he was for many years president.' He 
acted as a school trustee for several terms, and was once elected a 
member of the City Council. Dr. Duggan never took a very active 
part in political struggles ; but he was always conaiatent in the sup- 
port and advocacy of the principles of the Conservative party, 
with which party he identified himself. — Hamilton Speetator, 



MRS. WM. GREENE. 

Last month Mrs. William Greene, died at her residence on the 
mountain, near Stoney Creek. The deceased was 75 years old, and 
lived with her father, Edward Brady, in the then hamlet near which 
the battle of Stonuy Creek was f ouffht. She was then quite a young 
girl, but remembered very distinct^ till her dying days how the 
American cavalry and artillery came trooping up the narrow road in 
the afternoon of June 5th, how some of the hungry soldiers entered 
tliti house, frightening herself and Uie younger children into a cor- 
ner of the little log cabin, and appropriating every loaf of their new- 
ly baked bread, how alarmed ana panic struck the denizens of the 
place, when the invading force came upon them, and how terrible 
to them the night of the battle was. When tihe fight commenced 
she took shelter with the children behind the fire place, for the mus- 
ket balls from the battle field came with incessant * * spat, spat, spat," 
against the side of the houae, often tearing through the clay phister 
and lodging in the opposite walL Her stories of the battle were in- 
deed intoreiitin.;, and she used to delight in repeating them in her 
old days.— iS*, (Jath» Jquth^aI, 
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SCHOOL TIME. 

BENJAMIN T. TATLOR. 

Don't you hear the scholars thrumming ? 

Burable-bees in June ! 
All the leaves together thumbing, 

Singers hunting for a tune ? 
Master mending pens, and humming 
Bonny Doon ? 

As he thinks, a perished maiden 

Fords the brook of songs. 
Comes to him so heavy laden. 

Stepping on the notes alon^, 
Stands beside him, blessed maiden ! 

He has waited long ! 

Cherry-ripe is the glowing stove. 
Grammar class is inflecting *' love," 
** I love — you love, and love we all." 

Bounding states are the Humboldts small, 

Chanting slow in common time 

Broken China's ragged rhyme : 

** Yang-t8e-kiang---Hoang-ho " — 

Heavenly rivers ! How they flow I # 

Writing class with head one way— 

And tongues all out for a holiday 1 

Hark to the goose-quill's spattering grate, 

Rasping like an awkward skate, 

Swin^g round in mighty B's, 

Lazy X's and crazy Z's ! 

Here a scholar, lookins solemn. 

Blunders up a crooked column, — 

Pisa's own ItiJio tower. 

Done in slate in half an hoar. 

Figures piled in a mighty snm ; 

He wets a finger, and down they come ! 

Aproned urchin, agud five, 
Youngest in the humming hive, 
Standmg by the Master's knee 
Calls the roU of A, B, C. 
Frightened hair all blown about. 
Buttered lips in half a pout. 
Knuckle boring out an eye, 
Saying " P" and thinking " pie," 
Feeling for a speckled bean, 
'Twizt each breath a dumb ravine. 
Like dock unwound, but going yet, 
He slowly ticks the alphabet ; 
•• A-ah— B-ah— C-ah— D." 
Finds the bead and caUs for <' G." 

See that crevice in the floor-* 
Slender line from desk to door, 
First meridian of the school — 
Which all the scholars toe by rule* 
Hanged along in rigid row, 
Inky, golden, brown and tow, 
Are heads of speUers high and low. 
Like notes in music sweet as June, 
Dotting off a dancing tune. 

Boy of Bashan takes the lead,^ 
Roughly thatched his bullet head ; 
At Uie foot an eiffht-year-old 
Stands with heaa of trembling ^Id ; 
Watch her when the word is missed 1 
Her eyes are like an amethyst, • 

Her fingers dove-tailed, lips apart ; 
She knows that very word by heart 1 
And swings like any pendulum 
Trembling lest it fail to come. 
Runs the word along the line. 
Like the running of a vine. 
Blossoms out from lip to lip — 
Till the nrl in azure slip 
Catches breath and spells the word. 
Flits up the class like any bird. 
Cheeks in bloom with honest blood, 
And proudly stands where Bashan stood . 

Evening reddens on the wall — 

** Attention I " Now—" Obeisance all ! * 
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The girLi' short dresses touch the floor, 
They <izop their coorfeesies at the door ; 
The boys jerk bows with jack-knife springs, 
And out of doors they all take wings I 

Vanished all — ^all change is death : 

Life is not the counted breath. 

The slanting sun low in the West 

Brings to the Master blessed rest. 

See where it bridges afternoon. 

And slopes the golden day-time down. 

As if tonim at last was given. 

An eas^ ^rade to restful Heaven ! 

His hair is silver — not with light, 

His heart is heavy — not with night, 

Dyinff day the world has kissed, 

Oood-night, sweethearts ! The school's dismissed 



Scribner'a for May. 



THB IMPERIAL CENSUS. 

The Timet of February 18th, reviews the census of 1871 with 
ispeoial lefevenoe to the retums for England and Wales. We have 
rat room for the prindpal fact, that the population of England and 
WtloBy on the census day, the 3rd of April, 1871, was 22,866,164. 
rhe females outnumbered the males by 450,000, even though among 
he latter was reckoned 143, 8d8 men employed in the army,* navy, 
md merchant service, and absent from our shores on the night of 
xnumeration. « 

In a second review, published on the 19th instant, the same 
paper sives the following abstract of the figures for the empire be- 
yond the seas : The results of the Imperial Census, so far as they 
lefer to England and Wales, have been to some extent discounted 
Dv previously-published reports ; but the enumeration of the em- 
pire ia imfolaed, for the first time, fully and in a coindse form, in 
the volume which has just appeared. The thirty-one millions of 
people who inhabit these islands, constitute the nucleus and centre 
of force for the Anglo-Saxon race as well as the British Empire, but 
in point of mere numbers they are insignificant, compared with 
the vast muster roll of our outlying settlers, subjects, and depend' 
ents. 

In Europe, the formal dominion of England is confined within 
vezy narrow limits ; it includes Heligoland, with five square miles 
af territory^ Gibraltar with less than two, and Malta with 115— the 
\A8t two being military stations, with garrisons amounting to some 
L4,000 men. The population of Heligoland, in 1871, was 1,913 ; 
>f Gibraltar, 26,216 ; and of Malta, 149,084. One English town of 
ihe second order would have outnumbered the sum total of these 
mr continental subjects. 

Crossing the Atlantic, we meet in the Dominion of Canada, a very 
iifferent state of actual facts, and a stil^more different prospect. 
k population but slightly exceeding that of Scotland, inhabits a 
Bountry 10 times the extent of Scouand, and increasing steadily, 
but not rapidly, at something like an average rate of 14 per cent. 
in the decade. Of the sevenu Provinces of which the Dominion is 
Qoade up. Ontario, (which contains the purest Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion) hiui, in 1871, 1,620,861 inhabitants ; Quebec had 1,191,616 ; 
^ew Brunswick had 286.594 ; Nova Scotia had 387,800. Prince 
Bdwaxd Island, which only joined the Confederation a few months 
igo, had 94,021 ; and Newfoundland, which has not yet formally 
[oined in, but is on the point of doing so, numbers 146,000 inhabi- 
»nt8. Manitoba, (formerly known as the Bed River Settlement) 
md British Columbia, have not yet made their retums, and no 
wnaua has hitherto been attempted in the vast but most sparsely 
)eopled territory ruled down to a recent date by the Hudson's Bay 
Company. The Bermudas are reckoned rather loosely with our 
!9^orui American possessions, and including these, but exduding 
ihe unenumerated Provinces of the North- West, the total popula- 
ion of this section of our Dominions is set down at 3,789,670, in- 
labitiiig an area of 3,376,926 square miles. 

The West India Islands, with an area of 13,109 square miles, have 
k population oi a little more than 1,000,000. The rate of increase is 
lighly satisfactory, and there is abundant room for the develop- 
nent of the human race in this splendid climate and genial sou. 
Famaica, for instance, which had 377,000 inhabitants in 1844, and 
141,000 in 1861, had reached, in 1871, the aggregate of 606,164 ; 
md in iih» last ten years there has been no devasti^ epidemic. In 
Barbadoes, the black and mixed population is growing in numbers, 
vlule the whites are dwindling. Passing from the islands of the 
If exican Gulf to the Continent, we light first upon the British Hon- 
loras, or Belize, a sort of dependency of Jamaica, with a popula- 
ion of 24,710, of whom only 377 are whites. British Guiana is in 
ivery way more important ; it reckons 192,491 inhabitants, exclud- 
Dg the ^' aborigines^'' but including 48,976 "immigrants from 



Asia," commonly kno¥m as *' Coolies." The Falkland Islands, with 
803 inhabitants, close the list of our American possessions. 

In the African continent and the adjacent islands, we claim to be 
masters of 236,862 square miles of territory, peopled bv 1,813^460 
inhabitants, of which the island of Ascention has 27, ana that of St 
Helena 6,241. On the mainland, Sierra Leone, with 38,936 inha- 
bitants, in 1871, shows a decrease during the ten vears ; the Gam* 
bia Settlement on the other hand, with 14,190 inhabitiuits, shows 
an increase ; but only a conjectual estimate can be formed of the 
population of the Gold Coast, which is computed to be about 400,- 
000. The Island of Lagos, which was ceded to us in 1861, has 62,- 
021 inhabitants, of whom 94 are whites. In South Africa, our three 
colonized, or partially colonized settlements — the Cape, GriquaUnd, 
and Natal — comprise an area of 229,682 square miles, and nave an 
estimated population of 961,606 inhabitants. The authors of 
the Report complain that the statistics of the colonies are vezy im- 
perfect. 

In the Indian Seas, before we reach our great empire on the main- 
land, we have to take note of some important insular possessions ; 
the Mauritius, with the dependent islets, has an area of 708 miles, 
closely packed with a thriving population of 330,460 inhabitants, 
the Incuan immigration numbering here on the Census day, 163,- 
703. 

Before touchiiuf on the vast proportions of the Indian Empire, 
properly so called, we may pass out of the ffeographical order to our 
Anstrahan Settlements. Here, in markea contrast to the severe 
judgment passed upon the statistical retums from the South Afri- 
can Colonies, the authors of the Report are able to bestow unmixed 
approval on the manner in which the work of enumeration is done 
by the Colonial Registrar-General. We begin with West Australia, 
which has not yet been, in the proper sense of the word, colonized, 
and which has only 74,786 inhabitants^ to its 978,000 square miles 
of domain. South Australia is a very different instance of coloniza- 
tion ; with an area of 760,000 square miles, it has 186,626 white 
and 3,360 aboriginal inhabitants. But this measure of success is 
far surpassed by Victoria, which, with an area of 88,000 square 
miles, has 731,628 inhabitants, (including 17,936 Chinese and 1,3C0 
aborigines.) New South Wales '* has on its 323,437 square miles, 
603,981 inhabitants," the population in 1821 having been no more 
than 29,000. Queensland, which split off quite in our own day from 
New South Wales, has 120,104 inhabitants, four times as many as 
it had only ten years ago. Tasmania, on the other hand, shows a 
very slow rate of progress, its present population of 99,328, being 
only 10 per cent, greater than that registered in 1861 . Norfolk Is- 
land contains a populaticm of 401 souk. New Zealand, ** the Eng- 
land of the southern hemisphere," is '' one of the youngest bom 
of the Colonies and one of the most progressive." The white 
population numbered, in 1871, 266.393, while the aboriffines (all, 
except a couple of thousand, established in the North Ishmd) were 
estimated at 37,600. in 1861, ^the immigrant inhabitants were only 
26,000 in number. 

We must now return to the greatest and most splendid dominion 
of the Empire. India is divided into 12 Provinces, two ruled by 
** Governors," three by Lieutenant-Governors, and seven by Chief 
Commissioners, the Viceroy being supreme over all ; it is distributed 
for administrative purposes in 63 divisions, 231 revenue and judi- 
cial districts, and 1,114 executive sub-divisions. The village is the 
** recognized territorial unit," and Mrerages in area sometmng like 
a fourth part of an English parish. The population of the English 
Empire in India is 191,307,070, distributed over an area of 938,366 
mUes, and inhabiting 487,061 villages. In Bengal and Behar we 
have a population of 66,000,000, which, as the authors of the Re- 
port (without, we presume, any reference to the present crisis) re- 
mark, " producing and feeding on the simplest diet, has greatly in- 
creased under our pacific rule, and reminds us of Ireland, where 
the population, uninsured under a Poor Law by the landlords 
against death by starvation, multiplied up to its utmost limit of 
8,000,000, and more between 1831 and the famine vear. The North- 
vVest Provinces reckon 30,769,000 inhabitants ; Oude has 11,220,- 
000 ; the Punjab, 17,696,000 ; Central Provinces, 9,066,038 ; and 
British Burmah, 2,662,823. The Madras Presidency contains 31,- 



THE BEST EMIGRATION. 

In connection with emigration, we cannot omit to notice the great 
and good work wrought by an English lady. Miss MacPherson, in 
bringing out to Canada, and settling in homes, hundreds of poor 
lads who have been rescued from the streets of London. First care- 
fully trained to industry and religious knowledge, then placed in 
selected homes, mostly in the countiy, these lads, to the number 
of some fifteen hundred or more, are now growing up in our farm- 
ing districts, and becoming a most valuable part of our population ; 
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and those who know what they were in London find it hard indeed 
to recognize them again in the healthy and active farmers' boys of 
Canada. These boys are not likely to leave us for the States. They 
are growing up amongst us and learning our ways. They find Canada 
to be a home, they are prospering in it, and because they like it 
they will stay. — From New Dominion MonMy for March. 



FAIR CANADA. 

Let others sing of sunny climes, 

Of lands beyond the sea ; 
There's not a dearer spot on earth 
Than Canada to me. 

Dear Canada ; loved Canada, 

Wherever T may be ; 
There's not a land on all the earth 
Shall win my heart from thee. 

Her sons will ne'er submit to crouch 

Beneath a tyrant's sway ; 
The stag that roams her forest glades, 
Is not more free than they. 

Dear Canada; loved Canada, 

Wherever I may be ; 
There's not a land on all the earth 
Shall win my heart from thee. 

The red-cross flag our fathers raised, 

We hail it as a friend ; 
And should that flag e'er be assailed. 
Its glories we'll defend. 

Fair Canada ; brave Canada, 

No land on earth more free ; 
And his would be a coward's arm, 
That would not strike for thee. 

The Scot may boast his heather hills, 

The Englishman his rose ; 
And Erin's sons may love the vales 
Where Erin's shamrock grows. 
But Canada ; loved Canada, 

Is dearer far to me ; 
No other land, however grand, 
Shall win my heart from thee. 

The sun that tints her maple trees 

With Nature's magic wand. 
Shines down on peaceful, happy homes. 
In our Canadian land. 

Fair Canada ; loved Canada, 
My heart is wed to thee ; 
Be thou the land of noble deeds. 
And empire of the free. 

— ^A. H. WiNOFiELD, Hamilton. 



VII. mnmiVMl intaiiflenw. 

McGILL UNIVERSITY. 

The Abstract of the Annual Calendar for next session, containing full 
details of the courses of study in the Faculty of Arts and Department of 
Applied Science, is now ready, and may be obtained of the Secretary of 
the University. The arrangements for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
include not only the ordinary course but honour courses in Classics 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, English Literature, and Natural Science. 
There are also premiums for taking the degree in conjunction with Theo- 
logy, Law or Medicine, or with studies in Applied Science. In the 
latter department there are courses in Civil Engineering, Mining Engi- 
neering and Assaying, and in Practical Chemistry. Occasional and par- 
tial students desirous of attending particular classes, are also received. 
Fourteen Exhibitions and Scholarships have been given to the Univer 
sity by citizens of Montreal, among whom Mr. W. C. McDonald stands 
pre-eminent in this good work, and Mr. Etedpath, Mr. C. Alexander, 
and Mr. T. M. Taylor should also be mentioned. There are also two 
Scott exhibitions— the department of Applied Science, the gift of the 
Caledonian Society. All of these are open to competition, and should 
stimulate many young men of ability to work for them. 

Among new features on the prercpt cMenHer is the announcement of 



a gold and silver medal offered by His Excellency the Govemor-GeiienL 
The subject appointed for the first competition is, " The growtli of the 
Eng)ish power in North America between the period of the first Engiiik 
settlement and the capture of Quebec in 1759." It is open to stadeoli 
and the younger graduates. The detailed announcements of ^e fh- 
culties of Law and Medicine will appear shortly, and the whole boiii 
forth an extent and variety of means of educational advantages ceztunl^ 
second to none in this country. — Montreal Oaaette. 

—YiCTOmA Unitkbsitt.^-AII localities and societies have objects d 
general interest, and their own especial pride. Such, to the town of Cobooi^ 
and to a host of friends limited by no provincial class or sect* ia 
College. During the year now closing the interest manifested in its 
has suffered no abatement, the attendance of students htiag above tbe 
average in numbers and fully equal in scholarship, as evidenced by the satii- 
factory results of the recent examination. Its thorotigh stability and per- 
manency once imperilli<d by apparently adverse l^islation, has been hJkj 
sBsured by the addition, through the efforts of the Rev. J. H. Joimm, 
M. A., of the magnificent sum of $36,000 in subscriptions to an shlready raj 
considerable Endowment Fund. The year has been further aignaliaed hf 
the acquisition to the Professorial staff of Dr. Haanel, from BrealMi, Ger 
many, who fills the chair of Natural Science with such ability as to jastify 
the expectation that he will yet add the lustre of achievement in diaooTcrr 
to his own and the College name. A faculty of theology also, long a dA- 
deratum, has been established, having the Rev. N. Burwash, B.D., forite 
Dean, founded on the broad and Uberal basis of meeting the wmnfes of cn- 
didates for the degree of B.D., and those pursuing studies withavievio 
the Christian ministry. 

The Baccalaurbatk Sermon.— Last Sunday morning, the Rev. B-Lo^. 
ley, of the graduating class, occupied the pulpit of the Presbyterian ChutdM 
and the Rev. E. B. Ryckman, M.A., that of the Wesleyan Chnrch, bc^ 
delivering eloquent discourses to large and attentive congregationa. In fkt 
evening, the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, L.LD., Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, preached the Baccalaureate sermon in the latter church. The leaned 
doctor chose for his text the words, ''The truth shall make yon free:* 
opening with a skilful analysis of the quality and state* demonstrating iheir 
inseparable co-existence and inter-dependence. He dwelt upon the main- 
festation of each in its highest type and development- -truth and liboty, 
as in Christ- -drawing therefrom many practical conclusions of the fizst in- 
portance to the State and the individual The challenge to fealty to tk 
right and true, delivered to the graduating class, which forms the sappk- 
ment to these discourses, wai» earnest and affecting, and was rendered marc 
impressive by reminiscences of tke earlier days of the venerable preacher 
and the institution, when they stood to each other in the relation ci Priu' 
pal and Academy. The musical service was conducted by the exoefltBft 
choir of the church under the able leadership of Dr. N. W. PowelL 

Dr. Taylor's Lsotubb op " The Great Lone Land" was deli vend oa 
Monday evening, Mr. Wm. Kerr, M.A„ M.P., presiding. Replete witk 
information, it abounded with fine description and anecdote, in which the 
salient points of the lecturer's character were strikingly displayed, tht 
gross proceeds of the evening were devoted to the Natural History depar^ 
ment, which the doctor has already very generously enriched with the spoili 
of his rcsearehes in Egypt and the Holy Land, taking finst rank, by ooa- 
mon consent, among the benefactors of the College. 

The Alumni Mjseting took place on Tuesday evening. All over this 
continent and into many of the old lands of Europe and the Orient the soas 
of Victoria have gone forth. Still, nearly a hundred graduatee aaeembied 
from all parts of the Dominion. The annual supper has quietly fallen into 
desuetude, the feast being confined to that of reason, and the only flow at 
the soul. Prof,' Burwash occupied the chair : the lecturer, Mr. H Hough, 
M.A., of the Cobourg World, took for his subject, " Persecuted: Scholan ; 
or, An Hour's Renewed Acquaintance with the Philoeophers of the Past 
Age.'* Under the touch of thy writer's pen, the lives of Galileo^ Tycfce 
Brahe, Kepler, Roger Bacon, and others, whom the world would cniafa at 
by them it would be benefited, passed before the audience as in a diana, 
with a faithf uhiess and power which merited well the applanse and thanks 
which greeted the close of lecture. 

At a protracted business meeting which followed, matters relating to the 
representation of the Alumni in the Senate and the purohaae of a new Cd- 
legH property, were fully discussed, and oflELcers elected as follows :— J 
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dent. Rev. E. B. Ryckman, M.A., Vice-Preddent, Dr. W. Geo. Wright, 
<uid R. W. WilBon, M.A , Secretary, H. Hough, M.A., Treaaurer, J. W. 

KttiT, M«A. 

Th£ Gonvooation for the laureation of graduates and presentatioii of 
prizes was held on Wednesday. On the platform were seated, the Rev. 
President Nelles, the Senate, and others identified with the College. 
After prayer by the Rev. £. H. Dewart, Mr. B. Longley, a gentleman 
of superior elocutionary powers, delivered the valedictory oration, the 
subject being " Christopher Columbus." Rapidly sketching his career, he 
pronounced a glowing eulogism on his character, closing with a homily on 
the lessons of his life. The following degrees in Arts were then con- 
ferred :-- 

B.A.— Marceau, W.F., liongley, Ben j., Hewitt, Geo. W., LeBarre. S 
F., Manning, T., Pattereon, 0. W., Riddell, Wm., Switaer, V. 

MA.— Bowerman, A., B.A., Chapman, J. A., B.A., Holmes, A. Lee, 
B.A., Laing, Rev. J., B.A., Russell, A. L., B.A., Sparling, J. W., B.A., 
Wilson, R. W., B.A. 

The Rev. John Laing, formerly pastor [of the Cobourg Presbyterian 
Church, then read his *' Thesis on the harmony between science and re- 
ligion,** a production characterized by elegance of diction, earnestness 0£ 
purpose, and profundity and originality of thought. The following degrees, 
were then conferred ; — 

M.D., ToBONTO Branch.— McLean, B., Prctt, R. J Burkhart, J. L. 
Caldwell, W., Douglaos, A., Kirkpatrick, J., McDonald, D. F. 

M.D , MoNTBEAL Branch.— Havel, V , Ferron, E., Berthelot, J. E., 
Scallon, J. £., Brossoit, A., Majeau, A., Mousseau, F. X., Trudel, M. 
T. E., Etthier, M., Jeannotte, P„ Laberge, L., Lamoureux, S., Phoenix, 
Theodore, Desorcy, C, Demers, C, Brunet, M. L., Ouimet, E., Moquin, 
v., Roy, A., Brouillet, V. E , Wilson, T. O. G., Demers, A., Laurendau, 
J., Hebert, L. D., Lachapelle, St. Munro, E., Roy, J., Duval, A„ 
Provost, L. C, Germain, A., Charbonneau, J., Dorval, A., Lemarche, A., 
Ledue, J. G. 

B.D. — Johnston, Hugh, M.A., Ross, J. R., M.A., Russell, A. L., 

M.A. 

LL.B.— Moore, John, MA., McNaughton, Thos., M.A. 
LL. J).— Cocker, Rev. Benj. F, D D., Mich. University, D.Allison, 
President Sackville University. 

The prizemen are as follows, the gentlemen through whom they were 
conveyed in each case delivering short and appropriate addresses. 

Medals and Prizes.— Faculty of Arts.— Rev. R. Jones presented 
the Prince of Wales gold medal- W. F. Marceau ; Mayor Hargraft pre- 
sented the Prince of Wales silver medal— Benj. Longley, W. Kerr, M P., 
presented the scholarship of 1871, first in general proficiency at Matri- 
culation— L* W. Crews ; J. H. Dumble, M A«, presented Dr. Mark's Bur- 
sary, second in general proficiency »t Matriculation — Ljrman C. Smithy 
C. Gi£Ford, M.P.P., presented the scholarship uf 1872, first in modem 
languages— W. F. Marceau ; Rev. Mr. Griffin presented the Biggar scholar- 
ship, first in general proficiency in Fresljman and Sophomore yeare— 
George BeaveiB ; Dr. G. Wright, M.A., presented theKyerson prize, first in 
Scripture history— L. W. Crews; W. W. Dean, M.A., presented the 
lA'ebster^ prize, first English essay— Benj. J. Longley ; B. M. Britton, 
M.A., presented the Wallbridge prize, Greek Testament Freshman, 
xdass— L. W. Crews; Rev. J. Laing, M.A., presented the special prize, 
to second in Greek Testament, Lyman C. Smith ; Rev. E. B. Ryckman, 
M.A., presented the senior Greek Testament prize — T. Manning ; H. 
Hough, M.A., presented Mill's prize, first in Freshman Classics— L. W. 
Crews, Rev. J. Key, M.A., presented the Punshon prize, first in com- 
po ition and elocution- li. Longley ; Rev. Prof. Hannaford presented the 
Nelles piize, essay on Harmony of Science and Religian— Rev. John 
Laing, Rev. J. H. Johnson, M.A., presented the McNaughton prize, 
first in . elocution— G. C. Workman, Dr. Beatty presented the Wilson 
memorial, first in Astronomy- -Wm. Riddell. 

Faculty of Medicine. —Dr. Canniff presented the gold medal — P. Mc- 
Lean, Dr. Hallary presented the silver medal— A. Douglas. 

Thbo]X)OI0AL Department.— Rev. E. B. Ryckman, M.A., presented 
the Oooley prize, first in Ethics and Evidences— B. Longley, Rev. E. H. 
Dewart presented the McDonald lize, first in elocution — J. Edmonds. 

LiTBRART Association Prizes. —Rev. A. Sutherland presented the 

Hebrew prize— G. Beavers ; Rev. E. H. Dewart presented the first prize 

poem, B. Longley, W. Beaty, L.L.B., presented the second prize poem~ 



L. C' Smith, T* McNaughton^ M.A., first in elocution — T. Manning, W. 
W Dean, M.A., presented the second in elocution — L. W. Crews. Brief 
addresses commencing the University for its past work, and expressing 
confidence in its future success, were deliverod by Rev. E. H. Dewart 
and Rev. A Sutherland. * 

The Conversazione of [the Literary Association was held in Victoria 
Hall in the evening, Mr. W. Beaty, M.A., L L.B., presiding. Frescoed 
roof, panelled walls, and lofty pillars, tastefully festooned and draped 
with flag and color, and studded with many a brilliant gas jet, formed 
a fitting frame-work for the scene, a company which only a University 
town could assemble, alternately promenading to the enlivening strains 
of Professor Chalaupka*s Orchestra, and seated in rapt attention to the 
singing of M*mlle Lauri and the Tandy Brothers. With this scene of 
joyous and unaffected gaiety the session of 1873-74 was brought to a 
close. Another class has been added to the lengthening roll of Victoria's 
sons; another year to a long and honorable past, leaving a present 
rich and full and bright with the prospect of a still more prosperous 
future,— Guardian and Globe, 



VIII. ^eparttuietttat ^loiicti. 



SCHOOL REQUISITE SPECIALTIES. 

Myen' Zones of the Earth. A set of 10 Coloured Tablets, shew- 
ing the productions of the Zones. In Portfolio, with De- 
scriptive Handbooks, price $6 00 

Pictures for Elementary Instruction — Useful Plants — in 

two parts. Book form, with Handbooks 4 00 

Oliver & Boyd's Object Lesson Cards on the Vegetable King- 
dom. A set of 20 cards, with Mounted Natural Specimens. 
Price in box 5 50 

CHAR1« AND DIAGRAMS. 

Balfour's Botany. Set of 4 Charts 10 00 

Prang's Natural History Series for Schools. A set of 206 Pic- 
tures of Animals and Plants, represented in their Natural 
Colours, and arranged for instruction with Object Lessons. 10 50 

Hawkins' Comparative View of the Animal and Human Frame. 

Inbookform. Price 1 96 

Cutter's Anatomical Plates. Set of 8 Coloured Charts 10 00 

Do. Do. Do 10 Do. Do 12 50 

Human and Comparative Anatomy. A set of 9 Charts. 
Price 14 00 

Johnson's Indestructible Charts. 

Set of 10 Philosophical Charts, with Illustrated Key 20 00 

Chart of the Solar System 3 60 

Redfield's Chart, General View of the Animal Kingdom 

(on rollers, mounted and varnished) $8 00 

View of Nature in all Climates (atlas form) 1 75 

View of Nature in Ascending Regions (chart, mounted 

and varnished $1 75 

Geological Section of the Earth's Crust (atlas form) 1 00 
Natural History Object Lessons ; set of 15 cards (var- 
nished) 5 50 

Diagram of Threshing Machine (mounted and varnished) 150 

Diagram of Flour Mill (mounted and varnished) 1 50 

Diagram of Paper and Printing Machines (mounted and 

varnished) 2 75 

Diagram of Manufacture of Gas (mounted and varnished) 1 50 

Diagram of Electric Telegraph (mounted and varnished) 1 50 



CHRONOLOGICAL & GENEALOGICAL CHARTS. 

Mo^mted on rollers and varnished. 

Forbes' Ancient History, with hand-book $1 50 

Reynolds' Universal History, or Stream of Time 1 30 

Smith's Stream of Time 3 50 

Robertson's Contemporaneous Dates 38 

Na^mith's Chronometrical History of England 9 00 

Smith's Kings and Queen's of England I 40 

Reynolds' Chart of tUe Sovereigns of England 1 30 

Union Jack and Royal Standard explained 1 25 
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Morris<m'8 Skeleton Chart of Ancient History $2 00 

Taylor'f Sovereigns of England 1 50 

Matoolm'f Royal Family of Great Britain 1 60 

DRAWING, Ac. 

Bail's Drawing Charts, set of 20 $12 00 

Diagram of Colour, Departments of Science and Art ... 1 50 

Drawing Models, in box, per set 14 00 

Terra Cotta Models for Drawing, Ac .^. 2 00 

Drawing Boards 30 

Drawing Books and Cards, various prices. 

Outline Maps, for filling in, set of 16 35 

VARIOUS SHEETS, &a 

Honor Roll for Public Schools, thick sheets in gold and 

colours $0 75 

Honor Roll for High Schools, do 75 

Table for Parsing Latin, sheet, Bets., mounted and var- 
nished 38 

Table for Parsing English, sheet, Sets., do ... 38 

Set of 11 Cards, Moral Lessons, with Pictures 3 50 

Set of 10 Scripture Lessons for Beginners 2 00 



APPARATUS. 

Grove's, DanieUs, Smce's and Chromate of Potash Bat- 
teries, various prices. 

Induction Coils (2 00, $6 00 and $10 00 

Galvanic Pump 10 00 

Oersted's Galvanometers 2 25 2 40 

Barton's Wheel 2 80 

Sturgeon's Contact Breaker 2 00 

Rotating Wire Ring 3 26 6 50 

Revolving Armature 3 25 5 50 

Helix and Bar 3 50 

Electro Magnet and Keeper 3 00 

Models of English Telegraph, per pair 9 00 

Fire Syringe 1 50 

Ball Pyrometer • 3 28 

Chemical Laboratory, with apparatus and chemicals for 

52 experiments, in Roscoe's Primer 45 00 to 60 00 

Pocket Trio Thermometer, Mariner's Compass and Sun 
Dial 78 

Meehanical Fowen. Hardwood frame, having 3 sets of Polleys, 
2 sets Brass Weights, Levers, CajDstan, Screw, Inclined 
Plane, Wedge in Sections, kc* Price, with Descriptive 
Card and Box 17 60 



TABLET READING SHEET LESSONS. 

Being the First Book of Lessons in Tablet form, in 
thirty-three sheets, 76 cents (By post, postage 

paid) Price $0 90 

Mounted on 17 sheets of thin cardboard " 2 00 

Mounted on 17 sheets of stiff cardboard, varnished. " 4 00 
Mounted on 33 sheets of stiff cardboard, varnished. " 6 00 

The hundred per cent, is allowed on those and the Geography 
sheets, provided a sum of not less than five dollars be remitted. 



PRINTED SHEETS FOR SCHOOLS. 



Laige 
Sheets. 



1. The New Programme 

2. The New Limit Table I. 

3. A Blank Time Table 

4. Duties of Pupils 

5. The Ten Commandments 

6. Library Regulations 

7. List of authorized Text Books 

8. Merit Cards and their uses ( Small 

9. Hints on constructing Time Tables ( Sheets. 

10. Departmental Notices 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL DALLY AND GENERAL REGISTERS, 

The Gleneral Register for use in the Public Schools of 
Ontario, as required by the Official Regulations, is now ready 
and can be supplied to schools on the Allowing terms, viz : 



No. 1. Copy of 20 pages, paper covers, free by post 35 eta. 

2. do 40 do stftf cover, cloth backs. 55 

3. do 60 do do do .... 75 



« 



Note. — ^No. 2 and 3 above, 4% and 70 pages each, haveasiaf 
cover, they can be sent by post, and may be ordered from the 
Department or through any bookseller, from Mesar& Cop[s 
Clark & Co., Wholesale Booksellers, Toronto. 

Daily Public School Register, free by post 35^ct6. 

High do do do 35 « 



PUPILS' DAILY, WEEKLY, AND MONTHLY REPORTSL 

NOW READY, AND CAN BE SUPPLIKD AT THE EDUCATIONAL 
DEPOSITORY, THE FOLLOWING BLANKS : — 

1. Public School Pupil's Weekly Report of Standing 

(Attendance, Conduct, Diligence, Recitations^ 
Merit Cards, for a Term), Class I., IL or in., 
price per doz., on paper, postage included tO.lS 

2. Do do do on card 0.35 

3. Do do Lesson Report in subjects of Study, 

&c. (for a Term), Class lY., ]Hice per 
dojs., on paper, postage included . . 0.30 

4. Do do do on card 0.50 

6. Do do do Class Y., price per doz., on 

paper, postage included... 0.30 

6. Do do do do on card 0.50 

7. Do do do Class YL, price per doz., on 

paper, postage included... O-30 

8. Do do do do on card 0.^ 

9. Do do Report of one Month's Credit and Dis- 

credit Marks obtained, &c, price 
per doz., on paper, postage included 0.15 

10. Do do Monthly Summary (for five months) of 

Attendance, Conduct and Recita- 
tions, in subjects of Study, &c., price 
per doz., on paper, postage included 0.25 

11. Do do do do oncard « 0.40 

N.B. — A set of samples of each of the foregoing will be sent 
free, by Mail, on receipt of 30 cents. 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LAW FULLY EXPLAINED. 

BLANK SCHOOL FORMS. 

The Publishers (Copp, Clark <fe Co., Front St, Toronto) beg 
to announce that they have just published an Exposition of the 
new School Law relating to Rural Schools of this Provinoe, 
the Official Regulations and Decisions of the Superior Courts, 
by Dr. Hodgins, Deputy Superintendent of Education, sent free 
on receipt of 55 cents. 

The same publishers have also recently issued blanks of the 
official forms used under the Public School Laws, such as 
School Deeds, Forms of Agreements with Teachers, School 
Rate, Rolls, &c. Lists with prices may be obtained. 
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COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS IN TOWNSHIPS. 

Several inBpectore have called attention to tho beneficial 
effects of a jadiciouB syatem of competitive examinationa among 
tbe public gcbools of a township. 

We quite agree witb them in believing that such ezamina- 
tione, conducted with judgment and care, cannot fail to afford 
a healthy stimulus to the achoola. The general effect of the^se 
examinations is to attract public attention to the actual condi- 
tion of the schools ; and, when defects in teaching and train- 
ing are discovered by means of these teats, to suggest & remedy. 
Another important effect produced by those teats is the demon- 
stration, practically, of the inefficiency of antiquated eysteme 
of instruction, to which a few teachers here and there in a 
township are wedded, and the economy of time, and the 
maoifeat advantage of the newer and more effective modes of 
teaching which the inspector may have sought to introduce 
into the schools. 

There are two kinds of difficulties which any one who 
practically acquainted with the every -day working of our schools 
cannot fail to have experienced, — the one is frequently met 
with by the inspector, and the other is a chronic evil (frequently 
the cause of the first) of which teachers constantly complain. 
The first is the want of a proper system of classification in 
many of tho schools, and the other is caused by an objection 
on the part of parents to the teaching of this or that particular 



bject to individual acholara. Pupils are pushed forward in 
some favourite subject, often an advanced one, while in the 
elementary branches they cannot passany kind of a satisfactory 
examination, much less a creditable one. 

The inspectors have frequently, therefore, to spend most 
of their time in some schools (though not so frequently as 
formerly) in putting back pupils from the fourth and 1 
classes, to the second and third. The excuse given is, that 3 
parents — either disappoint«d at the slow progress of thJ 
children, or objecting to one or other study or exercia< 
have unduly urged the teacher to prematurely promote these 
children to higher classes. 

In a judicious syatem of competitive examination these evils 
are moat effectively exposed, and the result, generally, is that 
efforts are made to remedy them. Few inspectors would think 
of holding an examination in the higher branches of instruc- 
tioD until they were assured by actual experiment that the 
elementary branches were thoroughly mastered. A competi- 
tive examination affords an admirable opportunity of testing 
this proficiency in elementary subjects. The only question 
which remains is as to how this test can be most effectively 
applied. 

Two plans have been followed. The first is to hold a pri- 
mary examination in the elementary branch in each school, and, 
allow those only who have been successful in this primary 
examination to take part in the general township examination. 
The second plan is to hold a general examination of all the 
pupils of a township, and award prizes to the successful com- 
petitors irrespective of the particular school from which they 
may have come. We have no hesitation in saying that the first 
plan is by far the best and most effectual In the first place 
it is OufTough ; it saves time j it affords a good test of the effi- 
ciency of each particular school, and properly excludes from 
the examination a number of pupils who are unfitted to take 
I part in it, and who would reflect no credit on the school fi^m 
which they might come. Besides, it serves a double purpose ; 
it firat excites public interest in each particular scbool, and 
then it introduces a system of healthy competition between all 
of the schools in the Township. Teachers, too, are stimulated 
to adopt the best methods of instruction, so that when put to 
a practical test, these methods wilt be found to be both econo- 
mical and effective in their results. 
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We direot attention to the following admirable regulations for 
holding Oompetitiye ExaminationB, prepared by Henry L. Slack, 
Xaq., Inipeoior of Public Schools in Uie County of Lanark : — 

BiauLATioirs vob holduto Compbtxtiyx Ezaminatioks. 

1. In each municipality where a srant of money haa been made 
for the purpose, an Examination wul be held in some central place, 
to which will be admitted delegates from all the Schools of said 
municipaUty. 

2. All pupils of Union Sections shall attend the Examination in 
the municipality in which their school-house is situated — provided 
said municipality has made a grant : provided^ nevertheless, that if 
one portion of said Union Section lies within a municipality which 
has not made a grant, the childem of that portion will not be 
allowed to compete. 

3. Eveiy Teacher shall be limited to Twxlys pupils— (\ree only 
to be taken out of each of the 3nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5tii Classes ; and 
said pupils must hare been in attendance at school for at least Forty 
Days of the present year. 

4. No pupU examined at any Competitive Examinations last year 
will be allowed to compete again in the same class. 

6. Every Teacher will be required to furnish to the Coun^ 
Inspector, on the Fir$t Jvly, a certified list of intending competi- 
tors, specifying their names, ages, attendance at school for the 
present year, and the classes ki which they are respectively to 
compete. 

6. There shall be Tbbvb Examiners at each examination, one of 
whom shall be the County Inspector, and the other hco, persons 
selected by him for the purpose. 

7. The Examination will be conducted in accordance with the 
''Programme of Studies" authorized by the Council of Public 
Instruction, and now in use in the Public Schools of this Province. 

6. The Examination, as far as practicable, shall be conducted in 
writing. 

9. It shall be considered as contrary to the spirit of these regula- 
tions, and to just and fair competition, that any Teacher should 
devote extra time in §€h4)ol to the preparation of candidates for ex» 
amination. 

10. The examinations will be held in the early part of July, at 
such time as shall be decided upon by the Inspector. 

11. Each Teadier shall contribute the sum of Fifty CenU^ to be 
collected from the competitors or otherwise, to pay expenses in- 
curred ; such sums to be forwarded to the Inspector on the First of 
July, together with the return of the pupils. 



MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Report of the proceedings at a meeting of the Council of Public 
£istruction, held June 12, 1874. Published as authorized by 
law. 

No. 871.] CouNOiL Room, 

Education Office, 12th June, 1874. 

The Council met pursuant to notice, at three o'clock p.m., the 
Very Reverend H. J. Grasett, B.D., in the Chair. 

Prenni t — The Chairman, 

The Chief Superintendent of Education, 
James Maclennan, Esq., Q.C. 

1. The following communications were laid before the Council: — 

8041. From Wm. McCabe, Esquire, respecting the minutes of last 
meeting. 

7928. From the same, giving notice of motion that it is expe- 
dient that ihe catalogue of library books now in course of publica- 
tion be revised. 

7664. From the Principal of the Normal School, reporting tem- 
porary arrangements for teaching in the Model School. 

7743, 7768, 7853. From Candidates applying for the appointment 
in the Model School. 

8040. From the Principal of the Normal School, on the same 
subject 

8071. From the same, on the same subject. 

8039. From the same, with a report of the standing of the stu- 
dents. 

8669. From the same, with a supplementary list 

7780J^. From the Committee on Library and Prise Books, being 
their first report. 

10010. From the Inspector of the County of Perth, respecting 
teachers' institutes, and reply. 

9956. From the Inspector of the County of Waterloo, on the 
saine subject, and reply. 

12164. From the Inspector of South Grey, on the same subject, 
and reply. 



7710, 12929. From the Inspector of Oxford, on thelume smbjeci. 

13685. From the Inspector of the County of Peterbarough, on 
the same subject. 

7634. From the Inspector of the County of Hastings, North., on 
the same subject. 

7930. From Chief Superintendent of Education, bein^f a list of 
books for approval for the Library and Prize Catalogues. 

Also, the forms issued respecting the voting for Membexa ol 
the Council. 

2. The foUowing questions (7960) were put by Mr. Maclennan, and 
were re^ed to by we Chief Superintendent, as below stated : — 

(1.) Whether at any time since the month of July, 1871, Dr. Sang- 
stiff nas been engaged or employed, in any manner, or in any capa- 
city, in connection with education or schools in this Province, with 
the sanction of the Coimcil, or of the Chief Superintendent, or of 
the Education Department, or of any c^cer thereof I and if ao, 
what are the narticulars f 

Answer . — ^None whatever. 

(2.) Whether, during any part of the time above mentioned, Dr. 
Sanffster has taken any part in any work or duty of an edacationsl 
kincT^ with such sanction, or recognition as above, or whether any 
relation has existed between him and the Education Department T 
and if so, what are the particulars ? 

Antwer, — ^None whatever. • 

£3.) Whether the meetings of teachers, called Institutes, held in 
different parts of the country, and presided over by Dr. Sangster, 
or conducted by him, or any such, nave been with any sanction ol, 
or by any arrangement with, the Council or the Chief Superintend- 
ent, or the Education Department, or any officer thereof, and 
whether any expenses in connection with such institutes, or any of 
them, or of any person attending them, have been paid, or are In- 
tended to be paid, out of nubhc funds, or funds over which flie 
Department has any control 7 and if so, what are the paiiioalars ? 

Answer, — None whatever. 

(4.) Whether any correspondence between Dr. Sangster and the 
Council, or between Dr. Suigster and the Chief Superintendmty or 
between him and the Department of Education, or any oflicer 
thereof on the subject of the meetings of Teachers or Institates, 
above referred to, exists among the records, or on the files <^ ihe 
Department ? and if so what is the purport of such correspondence f 

Answer. — None whatever. 

(6). Whether there is any such correspondence with any penoo 
or persons other than Dr. Sangster ? and if so to what effect f , 

Answer, — The only correspondence having reference to Teadhen? 
Meetings or Institutes, has had relation to Teachers taldiig' Ftidsy 
to attend such meetings or institutes, as one of the five teaching 
days per annum allowed them according to law, to visit ot^er 
schools, and confer with other teachers on the subjects ai school 
organization, discipline, and teaching. Most of the InapeotorB have 
never corresponded with me on anything connected with holdipg 
teachers' meetings or institutes, but have with the teachers exercisel 
their own discretion ; but in some instances the County Inspecton 
being doubtful of their own authority on the subject, hare con- 
sulted me, and I have in eyery instance stated my assent to any 
arrangement they might think proper to make, in order to meet 
the wishes of the teachers by allowing them to close their schools on 
a Friday of their proposed teachers' meeting or institute, aa one ef 
the five days allowed them for mutual improvement. The ootres- 
pondence which I lay before the CoimcO, thorn that the teachers' 
meetings or institutes, held during the year 1873, presided orer by 
Dr. Sangster, are voluntary meelLigs of teachers, similar to thoae 
which have been held in various counties during many years past, 
and with the appointment or management, or proceedinga of whidi 
I have not int^ered — recogniaing the rights of teachers to hold 
such meetings, though, in some instances, in past years, their pro- 
ceedings have been anything but friendly to myself. To these 
meetings held during the year 1873, and presided over by Dr. 
Sangster, by local invitation, I have referred in my last Atwin ^^ 
Report, page 79, laid before, and printed by order of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

(Signed) B. Btbrsox. 

June 12th, 1874. 



3. Ordered, That Mr. Morris J. Fletcher be appointed as Third 
sistant Master in the Boys' Model School. 

4. On motion of Mr. Maclennan, seconded by the Chief Superin- 
tendent, the first report of the Committee on library and Prise 
books was adopted, and 

Ordered, That Mr. CampbeU be informed of the approval of the 
books recommended. 

5. On motion of Mr. Maclennan, seconded by the Chief Superin- 
tendent, 

Ordered, That the names and prices of the books thus sanctioned, 
bo published in the next number of the Journal of Edueationf in 
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aooordanoe with seciion 26^ sub-Mction 27, (c) of the High School 
Aotk 

6. The Chief Superintendent gare notice that the question of 
prices be considered at the next meeting. 

Adjourned. 

(Signed), H. J. Grasbtt, 

Certified. 

At.mr. Maelino, 

Clerk of iht OoMmaa. 



Ordered^ That the Chairman, the Chief Superintendent (or in his 
absence, the Deputy Superintendent), and Mr. McOabe, be a com- 
mittee to report upon the principles on which the prices of books 
for the libraries and prises are fixed. 

Adjourned. 

H. J. Grabbtt, 

Certified, 
Axxx. Mabltk^^ 

OUrh of the Couneit 



.«■*«■ 



Beport of the proceedings at meetings of the Coundl of Public 
Lisiruction, held 25th June and 3rd July, 1874. 

No. 372. 

Couif OIL Room, 
Edvoatiok OFncB, Junx 27th, 1874. 

The Council met, pursuant to notice, at three o'clock, P.M., the 
Very Bererend H. J. Grasett, B.D., in the Chair. 

Preuni — The Chairman. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education. 
William M'Cabe, Esq., LL.B. 
The Honourable WilUam McMaster. 
James Madennan, Esq., Q.C. 

1. The following commxmications were laid before the Council: — 
7240. From the Deputy-Superintendent to Messrs. Thos. Nelson 

& Sons, respecting the prices of books. 

8377. From Messrs. T. Kelson & Sons, in reply to the forego- 
ing. 

Extracts from two letters from Mr. E. J. Potter, of London, on 
the same subject. 

2, The foUowing notices of motions were given by the Chief 
Superintendent : — 

The Chief Superintendent gives notice, that, as the members of 
the Council of I^ublic Instruction, as now existing, include only a 
minority of the members, as contemplated by the School Acts, 37 
Victoria, chapters 27 and 28, and as it would not be wise or just, 
and would be contrary to the obvious intentions of the Legislature, 
for so small a number of members to decide on matters affecting the 
future character and operations of our system of Public Instruction, 
he will at the first meeting or meetings of the Council of Public 
Instniction, after its complete constitution, as contemplated by 
law, bring under the consideration of the Council the following 
subjects: 

^ (1.) The propriety of adopting the Bules of Order of the Legisla- 
tive Assemb^ as to modes of proceeding, as the rules of the proceed- 
ings of this Council, so far as they may apply. 

(i2.) J^e advisableness of making the proceedings of this Council 
accessible to the public, the same as those of the Legislative As- 
sembly, and, therafore, the expediency of holdinff the meetings of 
the Council in the theatre of the Normal School, with proper ac- 
commodation for newspaper reporters, and allowing the galleries to 
be occupied bv the public. 

(3.) The holding of daUy meetings of the Council, untii the com- 
pletion of the business which may oe brought before it. 

(4. ) The revision of all the regulations and pro^mmes of studies, 
for the ffovemment and disdplme of the OoUegiate Institutes and 
Hi£h Sdiools, and the Public Schools, including the duties of High 
and Public School Inspectors, Trustees, Teachers, Parents, Pupils, 
^., Ao. 

(5.) The revision of the Text-books for use in the Public Schools,' 
High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes. 

^. ^ The revision of the catalogue of books for libraries and prises 
for tne Hi|^ and Public Schools. 

3. On motion of the Chief Superintendent, seconded by Mr. Mc- 
Oabe, it was 

Ordered — That^ in consequence of the €(ovemment having de- 
cided, upon the grounds of safety and economy, to erect a Steam- 
Boiler Mouse, in the place now occupied by tiie privies of the Model 
Schools, for the heating of the Normal and Model School and Edu- 
cation Department Bimdings. and to erect the needful conveniences 
for the Model Schools elsewnere, and as Ihese improvements are 
not likely to be finished tUl late in August, the vacation of the Mo- 
del Schools be extended to Monday, uie dlst of August, when the 
said schools shall re-open. 

4. The subject of the prices of the lit>rary and priee books was dis- 
cussed, and the decision deferred till a meeting to be held on Friday 

week. 

5« On motion of the Chief Superintendent, seconded by Mr. Mc- 
Cabe^itwaa 



No. 373. 



CouNOiL Room, 
Education Oftiok, July 3rd, 1874. 



The Council met pursuant to notice, at two o'clock p.m., The 
Very Reverend fl. J. Gfrasett, B.D., in the chair. 

Present — The Chairman, 

The Chief SuiHdrintendent of Education, 
The Reverend John Jennings, D.D., 
William McCabe, Esquire, LL.B. 

1. The following communications were laid before the CouncU. 
8666. From Mr. C. Camidge, of Niagara. 

8806. From the Registrar of Albert College, reporting the elec- 
tion of the Rev. A. Carman, M.A., D.D., as tiie Representative of 
that institution in the Council of Public Instruction. 

8454. From the Chairman of the Central Committee of Examin- 
ers, reporting to the Chief Superintendent the result of the recent 
examination of the Normal School students. 

2. The Chairman presented the Report of the Committee appointed 
at the last meeting in reference to the principles on which ihe prices 
of books are fixed. 

The Report was to the effect that the Committee felt that there 
were certain preliminary dificulties in the consideration of the ques- 
tion submitted to them, and agreed that it would be unwise to pro- 
ceed further in the enquirv until the Chief Superintendent had ob- 
tained an authoritative deciBion as to the meaning of the terms 
^* cost," '' prices " and '' grant," which occur in the sections of the 
act which refer to supply to the schools of the books sanctioned 
by the Council of Pnbho Instruction. 

Whereupon it was 

3. Moved by the Reverend Dr. Jennings, seconded by the Chief 
Superintendent, and 

Itesolved^ That the Report of the Committee is concurred in by 
the Council, and that the Chief Superintendent be requested to ob- 
tain the opinion of one of the Judges, or of one of the Superior 
Courts, on the meaning of the terms above quoted, as they occur in 
the Act, as authorised by section thirty-two of the Consolidated 
Act, thirty-seven Victoria, chapter twenty-seven. 

4. Moved by the Reverend I>r. Jennings, seconded by the Chief 
Superintendent, and 

Beaolved, That Messrs. A Marling, F. J. Taylor, Walter S. Lee and 
Joseph Sheard be appointed Scrutineers of the votes given for mem- 
bers of the Council. 

5. The Chief Superintendent was requested to inform Mr. Camidge 
that the Council had no power to deal with the subject of his com- 
munication. 



(Signed) 



Adjourned, 
Certified, 

Alsx. Mabliko, 

Clerk of the OowiciL 



H. J. Grasbtt, 
C^Mirmain, 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

On the report of the Central Committee of Examinert as to 
attainments, and of the Principal as to ability and aptitude to teach, 
the Chief Superintendent has granted the undermentioned Certifi- 
cates to Students of the Normal School, under the Act 37 Vic., 
cap. 27, sec 31 (12) :— 

CLASS I. 



Gbabb a. 

Mr. Birchard, 
Jas. 



Gbads B. 

IsaaclMr. Barnes, Charles 
Andrew. 
*' Lee, Archibald. 



Gbadb C. 

Mr. Davidson, Sand- 
field. 
*^ Jameson, Hugh 

Alfred. 
Miss Carter, Emma. 
*' Comor, Mary 
Maig»»tLoui» 
Jane. 
*' Hagarty, Sara. 
I ** Palmer,T.Louisa. 
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Oandidstes for Olass I. who received Oertifioates of Class II. A. 

JMjt. Campbell, Oassius. 

Miss Ktthler, Louisa £. 



Mr. Hotson, Alexander. 
Cameron, Hugh. 



Brown, B. James. 



Mr. Amer, Arthur J. 
" Baird, Geo. 
" Brown, Jas. 
*' Cowan, Andrew. 
*' Molnnis, John. 



CLABS n. 

G&i.DB A. 

Mr. Batcliff, Jas. 

Miss Allen, Amelia Maria. 
'< BisseU, Alice. 

GlUDB B. 
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Mr. Bannerman, Wm. 
" Cunningham, Aiken Walter. 
Dalcell, John Bell. 
Hunter, Jas. 
McGbwan, Thomas Marston 

Kinney. 
McKibbin, John Henry. 
Moir, Geo. Boss. 
Ogden, Henry Harrison. 
Beynolds, Arthur J. 
Rose, David. 
Sifton, Jas. William. 
West, Walter Robt. 

Candidates for Second Class 
Class Certificates. 

Mr. Armestead, Samuel. 
'^ Dales, John Robert. 
*' Donnocker, Delbert Geoi^e. 
*' Powell, Francis. 

Miss Alley, Katie. 
'* Amer, Martha. 

Aylward, Sarah Anastasia. 
Baily, Louisa. 
Barnard. Mary Jane. 
BlacklocK, Mary Elizabeth. 
Case, A Victoria. 
Clarke, Emmeline. 



Miss Betts, Susan. 
** Case, Elizabeth Bhmche. 

MoCreight, Elisabeth. 

McLean, Matilda Mary 
Eunice. 

Newton, Margaret. 

Northcott, Mary Ann. 

Pearson, Emily Margaret. 

Smith, Marianne Bloom> 
field. 

Sykes, Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. 
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Tutt, Hannah Elizabeth. 
Certificates who received Third 
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Miss Freeman, Alice. 

Hall, Elizabeth Ann. 
U'ewitt, Mary Ann. 
Hudson, Celeste. 
McArthur, Mary. 
McCulloch, Maggie. 
McLaughlin, Alice. 
MlIIb, Mary Ann. 
" Mitchell, Lizzie Bruce. 
Rodger, Mary Jane. 
Shaw, Kate. 

Thompson, Margaret Jane. 
Westman, Mary Ann. 
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CLASS III (limited to one year). 



Mr. Campbell, John. 
<< Carruthers, Jas Benjamin. 
Case, Thomas Edwara. 
Chadwick, Charles William. 
Fletcher, John. 
Grant, James. 
Irwin Joseph. 
Patterson, Robert. 
Shaw, Chas. Thos. 
Torke, John, 
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Miss Botts, Sarah Ellen. 
'* Carlyle, Thomasina. 
'' Cameron, Mary. 
^' Church, Eliza Jane. 
« Douglas, Mary Adelaide. 



Miss Glassford, Mary Emma. 
" Gray Annie. 

Hamilton, Kate Mary. 
Haroourt, Bessie. 
Hill, Luiy C. 
Ivison, Mary. 
McCrea, Anna Laura. 
McLean, Margaret Ann. 
Oswald, Janet. 
Robinson, Georgetia. 
Scarlett, Evalynne Selina 

Gertrude. 
Spence, Margaret. 
Stalker, Sarah. 
Stratton, Elizabeth. 
Sutton, Eleanor. 
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9. TEACHERS WHO HAVE RETIRED FROM THE PROFESSION. 



Statbmzmt Bhowing the Names of the Teaoheni who have given Notice of 
Retirement from the Profession, as provided by the School Law. {Con- 
Mnued from Deeember nwniberd 



No. 

182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
180 
190 

191 



Namb. 



County. 



BorgesSiWrn Brace 

Biflgar,£:. B Do 

Biunfltone, T Waterloo 

Balfour, John P Toronto 

Boddy, James Muskoka 

Badger, William Grey 

Bums, Wesley J Toronto 

Bowes, Alfred A. Kincardine 

Boyes, Joseph P Cobouig 

((deceased, per\ 
administratrix) V 
Waterloo ) 



SUBSOBIFTION RlTUBNXD 

AND Date. 

12 00 November, 1873. 

2 00 February, 1874. 

3 00 April, 

4 00 November, 1873. 
3 00 " ** 

3 00 March, 1874. 

4 00 " " 
6 00 " k" 
4 00 April, 



No. Name. 

192 Britchard, Robert S 

193 BirdsaU, S. E 

194 Clarkson, Charles 

195 Cooke, A. B 

196 Gierke, Harvey 

197 ClapD, David B 

198 Couch, Aitron J 

199 Cowan, Wm.- 

200 Cumb^land, James B . . . 

201 Christie, Alex 

202 Carson, John H 

203 Crossley, H. T 

204 Cox, John 

206 Currie, Dugald 

206 Eakins, J.E 

207 Eadie,Robert 

208 Emory, CitmmingB v.... 

209 Fletcher, David H 

210 Fulton, James 

211 Glover, Robert A 

212 Gordon, John 

213 Gibson, Robert 

214 Gilbert. A. H 

216 Hicks, Richard 

216 Hubbs, Caleb E 

217 Henry, Samuel 

218 Hart, James C 

219 Hartwell, Tiffany 

220 Henry, Robert 

221 Ivey, Thomas A. 

222 Johnston, John 

223 Johnston, George W. ... 

224 Ker. Robert 

225 Kropp, Henry 

226 Karley, John 

227 Lindsay, James 

228 Lyness, John 

229 Lackner, H. G. r 

230 Mahne, Michael J 

231 Mustiud, John 

232 MaUory, D. E 

233 Munro, William 

234 Minaker, William 

235 Morrison. John 

2:36 Markle, V.A 

237 McDonald, G 

238 McLeod. D 

239 McLaurin, Crtorge 

240 McLaren, Hugh J 

241 McCrae, David 

242 McMiUan, Robert 

243 Mcintosh, David C 

244 McLachhm, W. G 

245 McD<mald, Donald 

246 McCoU, Duncan 

247 McLean, Peter 

218 McDiannid, Hugh T.... 

249 McCrea, Henry 

260 O'Brien, John 

251 Paterson, James A 

262 PoUey, John 

253 Ptolemy, WilUam J 

254 Renwick, J. W 

256 Robertson, Duncan C... 

256 RusseU, Winser H 

257 Ross, James W 

258 Richardson, R. A 

259 Rollins, WiUiam 

260 Stevens, W. H 

261 Spaulding, H. W. 

^262 Shibley, Edwin S 

263 Smith, Peter 

264 Smith, James Bruce 

265 Trueman, Thomas 

266 Vercoe, James 

267 WaUh, John J 

268 Ward, W. J 

269 White, Gilbert J. 

270 Wallace, Albert, J 

271 Wallace, Daniel J 



n^r,«Tm^ Subscription Rbtubned 
County. ^^ j^^^^ 

Victoria 4 00 May, 

Lincohi 3 00 

Brant 2 00 November, 

Do 2 00 December, 

Do 2 00 

Kingston 6 00 November, 

Toronto 3 00 " 

Stratford 5 00 December, 

Simooe 3 00 January, 

Brant 5 00 " 

Simcoe 6 00 " 

York 4 00 March, 

Hastings 5 00 June, 

ELnn 5 00 " 

Do 1 00 April, 

Brant * 2 00 June, 

Halton 5 00 May, 

Toronto 4 00 ^' 

Elgin 6 00 April, 

Haldimand 6 00 December, 

Wellington 4 00 January, 

Essex 5 00 March, 

Hastings 6 00 April, 

Kent 6 00 December, 

Prince Edward ... 4 00 

Bruce 4 00 February, 

Simcoe 5 00 

Haldimand 3 00 March, 

Grey 6 00 April, 

Haldimand 5 00 November, 

Toronto 5 00 November, 

Essex 5 00 March, 

Toronto 1 00 May, 

Waterloo 5 00 January, 

Leeds 3 00 April, 

Wellington 3 00 November, 

Durham 6 00 March, 

Waterloo 3 00 " 

Toronto 2 00 Novembsr, 

Victoria 6 00 

Leeds 3 00 January, 

Oxford 2 00 Mareh, 

Toronto 3 00 ** 

Huron 3 00 " 

Wentworth 3 00 June, 

Prince Edward ... 2 00 Januaiy, 

Essex 2 00 Februaxy. 

York 2 00 April, 

Bruce 3 00 February, 

Wellington 4 00 

Wellington 6 00 March, 

Simtsoe 6 00 " 

Hastings 3 00 " 

Ontario 6 69 

London 6 00 " 

Wellingon 2 00 April, 

Oxford 5 00 June, 

Elgin 5 00 

Frontenac 4 00 November, 

Victoria 2 00 " 

Grey 4 00 

Hamilton 5 00 Febniazy, 

York 2 00 April, 

Ottawa 4 00 December, 

Northumberland . 2 00 March, 

Hastings 6 00 " 

Peel 4 00 May, 

Huron 4 00 

Ontario 2 00 January, 

Hiuon .'. 2 00 " 

Northumberland. 3 00 November, 

Perth 5 00 February, 

Wentworth 6 00 March, 

Toronto 5 00 December, 

HuT»n 5 00 May, 

Simooe 4 00 December, 

London 4 00 March, 

Prince Edward ... 3 00 April, 

Nortliumberland . 3 00 " 

Kent 6 00 June, 
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I. ^air^jS! an imrtirAl 3(^0ol (^ntsii$x». 



*'^- '*^'S.--V N. "W ^■\--^,^^'X.>»'V'^- 



1. HOUSES AND LANDS FOR TEACHERS. 

The Lebanon Advertiser of March 25th contains a lengthy editorial, 
discusBinff the means of improving schools and teachers. The 
editor, Wm. M. Breslin, Esq., is a school director and a warm 
friend of education, and his views, therefore, deserve due oonaidei^ 
ation. He is of the opinion that the best way to make our achool 
system more effective is for directors to employ married teachers, 
and to provide a house and lot for them near the school-house. In 
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order that the arguments he presents on these points may have 
their full weight, we present them below almost entire ; 

Many of the evils connected with our school system, especially 
with country schools, arise from the fact that the teacher resorts to 
that business as a mere temporary expedient, without having any 
intention of devoting his time and energy to the profession as mem- 
bers of other professions do to theirs. One reason for this is be- 
cause it is not so lucrative as other pursuits. In a pecuniary point 
of view, teaching offers but little attraction to single men, and 
scarcely any to married men. In fact, with the determination to 
marry usually comes the determination to seek some other employ- 
ment. Owing to the limited accommodations for their own families 
of many farmers residing in the vicinity of school-houses, a teacher 
for a country school finds it very often difficult to obtain an apart- 
ment for himself ; and, of course, accommodations for married men 
and their families, even if the salary would permit the employment 
of such a one, entirely preclude their employment. In many dis- 
tricts in Lebanon County single teachers only are employed, or if 
ihose married are accepted, they must reside in the towns or vil- 
lages, and travel, morning and evening, mUes to their schools, thus 
spendinfi^ in travelling, through all kmds of weather, the precious 
hours which they should devote to improvement or recreation. 

To remedy this, School Directors should engage married teach- 
ers, and for their accommodation there should be a cottage and a 
few acres of land adjacent to the schooL The most obvious, but 
not the most important advantage arising from this plan, would be 
that people residing in the country could get their children edu- 
cated much more cheaply than they could under the present system. 
Let us see how it can be done. 

Many of the country schools have an average attendance of pu- 
pils varying from forty to sixty. They are of all degrees of profici- 
ency, from the child learning the alphabet, to the young man study- 
ing sJgebra and geometry. No one will suppose that one teacher, 
no matter how well informed and energetic he may be, can do jus- 
tice to a school like this. Each of these schools remains open about 
six months annually, and the teachers receive salaries varying from 
940 to 970 per month. To meet the requirements of one of these 
schools, an assistant would be wanted. This would involve an out- 
lay of 9^50 to ^50 more ; but an assistant is seldom engaged. 
Now, a cottage could be built and a few acres of land purchased for 
the use of the teacher, for say $1,200. If the Directors had to bor- 
row this, the interest would be about 972 yearly. Next, let us 
suppose a gentlemen, teaching a first grade country school, receives 
t70 per month for six months, and that a lady, receives $40 a 
month for the same time. For six months their united wages 
would amount to $660, out of which they would have to pay about 
$100 for board and lodging, leaving them a balance of $560. There 
would not be much probability of their teaching longer than six 
months annually. Indeed, the average length of time for which 
the country schools are kept open does not amount to six months. 
Well, these two, married and receiving only the salary of the male 
teacher, would, if they had a house and land free save more money 
than they could under the present system ; while their cost to the 
township would be reduced. And even ii they did not save so 
much money, many teachers would prefer the plan here suggested. 
As has been said, school teaching, at best, is not a lucrative pur- 
suit. Many of the teachers, and especially those most likely to be 
successful educators, have not that greed for money which charac- 
terizes the members of most other professions. If they had they 
would have chosen some other vocation. What they like better is 
a life of retirement, in which they have opportunties for study 
and mental improvement ; in which they are, to a great extent, 
free from the rivalry incidental to more active pursuits. Under 
these circumstances, teaching would, in reality, have much to ren- 
der it attractive. Having a house of his own, the teacher would 
gradually and at little expense acquire a library, a museum, and 
philosophical instruments, from which both himself and pupiki 
would derive much benefit and gratification. If there were resid- 
ing in the neighbourhood any persons whose tastes or pursuits were 
congenial to his own, he could invite them to his house, to their 
mutual pleasure and improvement. 

Under the present system, the country teacher is usually a wan- 
derer, coming no one knows whence, and going, at the expiration 
of the term, no one knows whither. This, of course, is as much 
his own fault as that of any one else ; and on that account is likely 
to continue until he is induced to marry and make teaching the 
profession of his life. It Lb a well-known fact that the length of 
time any person retains a situation depends as much on his social 
qualities as on his ability to perform the duties pertaining to his 
office. With a family, ihe teacher is much more apt to cultivate 
and practise the social virtues than if he were single. He becomes 
more closely identified with the wants and feelings of his neigh- 
bours. In addition to the resolve to do his duty, which character- 



izes the action of eveiy honest man, whether working for friends or 
strangers, the resolve to please would then become an important 
factor in his motives. As a consequence, he makes more friends ; 
his faults are viewed more leniently ; and, to the advantage of him- 
self and his pupils, his position becomes as permanent as Siat of the 
farmer whose children he educates. 

Let us see how this plan would effect the teachers pecuniarily. We 
have supposed that two teachers will save $660 in six months. Out 
of this they have to pay for their board during the remainder of the 
year. By the time they secure another engagement they have 
scarcely any money left. But if the teachers lived in their own 
houses, how diffe];ent would be the result. For $600 the Directors 
could build a cottage that would afford two teachers much better 
accommodation than they could obtain from the neighbouring 
farmers. For the remainder of the $1,200 they could purchase, 
according to locality, from three to ten acres of good land. The 
teacher ootdd work on this land before and after school, on Satur- 
days, and during the vacations. He could keep a cow, hogs, and 
poultiy ; and the profit arising from these, added to the crops raised 
by his own labour, would be more than adequate to the support of 
himself and wife. The labours of the field would give zest to the 
labours of the school-room, afford the necessary bodily exercise to 
keep him in good health, and render him less liable to visit scenes 
of dissipation ; so that at the end of the year he would not only be 
pecuniarily, but, what is more important, he would be physically, 
mtellectually, and morally better than he could be under the pre- 
sent system. 

In marrying, he would choose a wife adapted to his wants, and 
capable of assisting him in the duties of the school-room. As her 
classes would be dismisssd about two o'dock, she would have am- 
ple leisure to attend to household duties also. This would prove 
as pleasant and necessary an exercise for her, as the labour in the 
field for the husband. 

As a great many branches are required to be taught in public 
schools, the teacher can not now attain that degree of proficiency in 
each of them necessary to achieve the best results. Here his own 
knowledge and that of his wife would become supplementary to 
each other. In the higher branches he could become better edu- 
cated than can the majority of the country teachers now, and she, 
having no occasion to teach these branches, would have opportu- 
nity to perfect herself in sewing, embroidery, music, and drawing. 
By doing so, they could retain many pupils who are now sent out 
of the district in which their parents reside, to receive an educa- 
tion. Parents are all well aware that, in addition to the great ex- 
pense, numerous evils result from sending their children away 
from home at too earlv an age, anor regret the necessity that com- 
pels this. Yet the (mildren are taught nothing at a boarding- 
school but what they can be taught in a country school, by two 
married teachers who woidd make a proper division of the la- 
bour. 

Again, some parents who possess but a smaU share of that re- 
finement which can be acqiured only by mixing with educated 
ladies and gentlemen, but who are unwilling to see their children 
labour under the same disadvantage, send their boys and girls away 
from home solely on this account. It is nothing uncommon to hear 
them say t)»at their girls have book education enough, but that they 
must sencfuiem where they can acquire good manners. A refined, 
educated, lady and gentlemen, who had mixed with the world, and 
who were familiar with the manners and customs of the better class 
of society, could, when residing in their own house, do an amount 
of good that is simplv incalciUable. They cou^d invite to their 
house not only their older pupils, but the y^ung men and women 
of the vicinity, and by means of music, recitations, and conversa- 
tion, all could spend, in a most pleasant and profitable manner, 
the time that otherwise would be devoted, by some at least, to 
dissipation, or, at best, to frivolous gossip. At these reunions the 
tenchers would have unparalleled opportunities of inculcating 
habits of order, neatness, and industry ; of cultivating the taste, 
and even developing the moral faculties of their visitors. 

We have taken this view of the subject first, because it is the one 
most easily understood by School Directors ; and because it re- 
quires but little money to carry it out. To sum up its advantages 
over the present system : 1. Where two teachers are engaged, a 
saving of several hundred dollars annually. 2. Teaching would be- 
come a more profitable and permanent pursuit, in consequence of 
which teachers would direct their best energies to the work of edu- 
cation. 3. There being being a proper division of labour between 
husband and wife, each becomes more proficient in certain branches 
than if no such division of labour prevailed. 4. Teachers would be 
more desirous to retain their schools, and directors would be more 
desirous to retain their teachers. — Penn. School JowmaL 
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COLONIAL GEOGRAPHT AND THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

BKOLISH IDSA8 ABOUT THB 0OLONIX8. 

We find the gubjoined very sensible and timely letter in the Lon- 
don Howr of the 26th May^ which, it is generally supposed, is from 
the pen of Mr. G. R. Kingsmill of this d^, who is at present emigra- 
tion a^nt at Bristol^ England. Mr. Kingsmill is to be commended 
for brmging the subject matter of the letter before the Imperial au% 
thorities in order that steps may be taken to have the youth of 
Great Britain better inatmcted respecting the character of the co- 
lonies : — [Ed. Leader.] 

To ihe EdUorof ihe Loiuion Row. * 

Si&, — The ignorance of the vast majority of the people in the 
heart of the Empire respecting our colonial dependencies is truly 
lamentable. It is not among the lower classes alone that this igno- 
rance prevails. I have met many otherwise well-informed persons 
who knew as little about the geographical position, population, re- 
sources, and territorial extent of the chief colonies — ^to say nothing 
of the smaller ones — as they did about the geographical peculiari- 
ties of the planet Jupiter. If this be not infrequently the case with 
men in good social positions, need we wonder at the ignorance of 
the lower classes ? Vet in this age of education, when school-houses 
and schoolmasters are within the reach of rich and poor alike, why 
is it that all sections are not better informed ? My experience has 
furnished me with the true answer, and it is this : In your national 
schools the colonies are considered deserving of veiy little attention ; 
and even wherever colonial geography is taught, the text-books are 
so old as to be practically useless. I was recently shown a certificate 
received by a g^l who had spent several years at a pubUc school in 
a Gloucestershire village. As setting forth her attainments in that 
branch of knowledge. Uie document stated that she was well up in 
the geography of '' tne British Islands, Palestine, and the rest of 
the wond.'^ Now I am not prepared to deny that a thorough know- 
ledge of '' Palestine " is necessary to the present and future hap- 
piness of the vouth of this realm. As they cannot all go on pilgrim- 
ages like Mark Twain's '' Innocents abroad," it is probably right 
that their masters should endeavour to add to their individual and 
coUective happiness by cramming them with '' Palestine/' Yet, 
while freely admitting the importsmce of that interesting portion of 
the earth's surface, it struck me in reading the certificate that " the 
rest of the world " was treated rather summarily and shabbily, and 
as if it were of vory little consequence, indeed, as compared with 
precious Palestine. When great empires are induded in this lump- 
ing process, I suppose we colonists have no reason to complain if 
we snare their fate. I am afrfl^d, however, that in many instances 
we do not find a place even witn '' the rest of the world." Where 
the schoolmasters are either incompetent or negligent, and the text- 
books useless on account of their age, we cannot expect much from 
the children. As a colonist sojourning in England, I have made it 
my business to inquire into this matter, and have found that so far 
as the junior divisions of the national schools are concerned, the in- 
formation imparted touching the colonies is so meagre as to be not 
worth talking about. Half a continent of British temtoiy is some- 
times disposed of in half a dozen lines ; and even then the '' facts 
and figures '' are in nearly every instance older than the juveniles 
into whose heads they are so assiduously crammed. In the higher 
divisions, where accuracy and particubus are of more importance, 
the system is no better. I have before me as I write, a work entitled 
*' Geography of the British Colonies and Dependencies, Physical, 
Political, Commercial, and Historical," by James Hewitt, F. B. G. S ., 
late lecturer on Geography at the Training College, Battersea. This, 
I am informed, is for the use of the most advanced pupils in the 
national schools. In his preface the author says : '' The object of 
this litUe work is to give such a sketch of the geography of the 
British colonies as may fairly be mastered by pupu-t^ushers and by 
the upper classes in national and trade schools. * * * The 
compiler has endeavoured, as far as possible, to bring the informa- 
tion connected with each colony to the most recent date." The book 
bears the imprint of the " National Society's Depository, West- 
minister," and is, therefore, issued by authority, lliere is no date, 
but so far as I can make out from the contents, the work must have 
been compiled twelve or fourteen years affo. And this is the 
highest text-book on colonial affairs iised in the national schools of 
England to-day. Twelve years in our ever-increasing colonies are, 
in many respects, as a century in the life of an old-world nation. 
Take the case of Canada. Twelve years ago her population was 
barely two millions, and her territory extends over 3,500,000 square 
miles — a oountiy larger than the United States, and but little less 
than the whole Continent of Europe. She is the fourtii (probably 
the third) mercantile marine power of the world. Her resources 
are vast, her wealth for a young country great, her population 
rapidlj increasing, and her power strengthening day by day. It is 



nearljr eight years since the Dominion of Canada, as at present 
constituted, was established — since the foundations of what muat in 
time bepome a great and powerful nation were laid ; yet the highest 
text-book on colonial geography used in the national schools of 
England is on the subject, and noi only silent but wrong and mii- 
leading, in telling that such and such thini^s exist to-day, though 
they were swept away years ago. The consoUdation of Brituh power 
on the American con&nent under the Britiah North American Act 
may be said to mark a new era and the introduction of a new system 
in the €k)vemment of our colonies. In the whole history of Britash 
colonization we do not find record of a more important event. It it 
the birth register of a new nation, the title page of a new history. 
Yet this great political and geographical change and the results whidi 
have followed are not mentioned in England's national schools, and 
never will be mentioned until there is a revision of the text-bodes 
now in use. I will venture to say that there are few bo3ni or giris 
of ordinary understanding, and sufficiently advanced, in luiy public 
school in Canada, who could not tell about England, her oounties, 
cities, rivers, population, &c. How many areuiere in England, I 
wonder, who could answer correctly the simplest questions toiv^ung 
the greatest colony over which tiie Union Jack floats ? I have 
found children well advanced in other subjects, who could not tefl 
whether Canada were part of the American continent, or next door 
neighbour to China. Who will say that this is right, or that tlie 
system under which such a state of things exists is correct % Should 
it not be the duty of those who have charge of the education of our 
youth to afford tnem every possible means of acquiring proper and 
accurate information about our colonies ? It may be all very well to 
teU them all about Palestine, but who will say that it would not pio- 
duce better and more valuable results to have a litUe abont Palestine 
and a little more about our mighty Colonial Empire t Those in au- 
thority should attend to this matter. 

I have not gone in detail into the many inaccuracies in Mr. He- 
witt's book ; it is not necessary to do so. The fact that it is sevenl 
yean behind the age is sufficient evidence of its uselessness. llien 
is no good reason for this — at all events, so far as Canada is con- 
cerned. There is in use in Canada an exceUent Canadian school 
geography (prepared by Dr. Hodgins, of the Education Department 
Toronto,) from which every information down to a recent date can 
be obtained. The book is for sale all over Canada, and oonld be 
procured by any respectable bookseller in England. The Qovem- 
ments of otiier colonies would, I am certain, readily and glsdTy^'re 
Mr. Hewitt or anybody else all the facts and figures necesssry for a 
school geography, on application. Let us then, have an entscebf 
new work, or revised and improved editions of the text-books at 
present in use. If we cannot have an improvement, then by all 
means banish the ancient and useless books. It is better to teadi 
nothing than to teach error. Give the children, if you like, fall 
doses of '* the British Islands, Palestine, and thereat of the world," 
(especially Palestine,) but, unless you can give them the tnxtii 
about vour colonies, you need not lump us with ** the rest of the 
world '' in text-books that are as old as some of our cities, and as 
unworthy of trust as a Yankee almanac. 

Cakadlait. 
May 16. 




1. NOT m VAIN, 

" I have laboured in vain," a teacher said. 

And her brow was marked with care ; 
" I have laboured in vain." She bowed her head. 
And bitter and sad were the tears she shed 

In that moment of dark deq)air. 

" I am weary and worn, and my hands are weak. 

And my courage is weU-nigh gone. 
For none ^ve heed to the words I speak. 
And in vam for a promise c^ fruit 1 seek, 

Where the seed of the word iA sown." 

And SMin, with a sorrowful heart she wept, 

For her spirit with grief was stirred. 
Till the night grew dark, and at last she slept, 
And a sileDt calm o'er her spirit crept, 

And a whisper of "Peace" was heard. 

And she thought, in her dreams, that her soul took flight 
To a blest and bright abode ; 

She saw a throne of f\iL9.w\mg light, 

And harps were ringing, and robes where white- 
Made white in a Saviour's blood. 
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And she mw saoh & oonnt^ess throng Moimd, 

As she never had seen before ; 
Their brows with jewels of light were crowned, 
And sorrow and sighing no place had found, 

For the troubles of time were o*er. 

Then a white robed maiden came forth and said : 

" Joy ! }oy ! for thy trials are past ! 
I am one ihat thy gentle words have lead 
In the narrow pathway of life to tread ; 
I welcome thee home at last." 

And the teacher gaaed on the maiden's face ; 

She had seen that face on earth. 
When, with anxious heart, in her wonted place, 
She had told her charge of a Saviour's grace. 

And their need of a second birth. 

Then the teacher smiled ; and an angel said ; 

** Oro forth to thy work again ; 
It is not in vain that the seed is spread ; 
If only one soul to the cross is lea 

Thv labour is not in vain." 

AtOast she woke, and her knees she bent 

In gratefnl child-like prayer ; 
And she prayed till an answer of Peace was sent, 
And Faith and Hope, as a rainbow, blent 

O'er the clouds of her earthly care. 

And she rose in joy, and her eye was bright — 

Her sorrow and grief had fled — 
And her soul was calm, and her heart was light, 
For her hands were strong in a Saviour's might. 

As forth to her work she sped. 

Then rise, fellow-teacher, to labour go I 

Wide scatter the precious grain ; 
Though the fruit may never be seen below, 
Be sure that the seed of the word i^all grow ; 
Toil on in faith, and thou soon shalt know 

*' Thy labour is not in vain.'* 

-Sunday School fVorld, 



2. HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

We rarely find suggestionB for the teacher more yaluable than 
thoae put forth by the County Superintendents, who, more than 
any other class of educators, get familiar knowledge of the methods 
and needs of both graded and ungraded schools ; bo we string to- 
gether a number of their drculars, eta, which have aocumuhited 
in our piffeon-hole of ''Hints." ThefoUowing is a ''Circular to 
Teachers,"' issued by Supt. W. Mathews, of Kosciuso County, Ind. : — 

Every year our school work is expected to improve. l!he work is 
a laudable one and cannot be postponed. The person who is to do 
this work should be thoroughly qualified. The pay in many instances 
18 not commensurate with the woA performed, yet you get every 
cent whioh the State has for you. Competency must, in all cases, 
be in advance of compensation. This is tnecase in teaching. Qusdi- 
fication in teaching must precede compensation. As to your general 
qualifications, you should be able to answer affirmatively the follow- 
ing questions : — 

1. Have I made a special preparation for the work 7 

2. Am I sincere in the work I 

3. Am I pure-minded? 

4. Am I kind and affectionate t 
6. Am I zealous for my cause t 

6. Am I patient and forbearing t 

7. Am I cheerful and self-possessed t 

8. Do I regard mv reputation ? 

9. Am I punctual f ' 

10. Am I mindful of the flight of time f 

11. Am I a goqd citisen t 

12. Am I a person of intellectual growth and culture t 
1^ Do I study human nature ? 

14. Last, and best of all, do I love the work f 

I. In this great work you have the right to demand the co-opera- 
tion of patrons. 

II. To be respected by the scholars as well as the parents. 

III. To receive the enoouragement and earnest support of patrons 
when in the discharge of your duties. 

IT. To enforce oSbedience to all just rules and regulations of 
your school. 

V. Ijast of all^ to have order and respect in your school, or liand 
it oyer toBomo one who can do the work more auooewfuUy, 



" Tour work is before you. Its results are etemaL Prove your- 
self wort^." 

Supt. Welch, of Calhoun County, Mich., puts the foUowing 
questions to candidates for certificates, under '' theory and art of 
teac^g." He says : "The candidates were required to write 
answers and read them before the class. I have found this exercise 
to afford variety and amusement, both to the class and spectators. 
I think a comparison of methods beneficial to the class. It is a 
departure from the usual course, as far as I know." 

1. How would you organize your school ? 

2. How do you have scholars enter and leave the school-room ? 

3. What is your method of regulating whispering ? 

4. What is your opinion of the " self-reporting system " ? 

5. What is the extent of the teacher's authority over pupils going 
to and ftrom school ? 

6. How do you teach the alphabet ? 

7. How would you conduct an advanced class in spelling 1 

8. What is your method of conducting reading classes of beginners, 
and more advanced classes 1 

9. How do you conduct writing exercises t What principles do 
you require pupils to observe in writing? 

10. What educational journal do you take ? What works upon 
teacliinghave you read } What special training have youhad,designed 
to qualify you for teaching 1 

Moral question. What do you understand to be the requirements 
of the law in reference to the moral character of a teacher ? 

Under the head, " Decorate your School-rooms," Supt. Linsley, 
of Allegan County, Mich., publishes the following in his Sehod 
Jo\vn\M : — 

Teaehers, do not forget that you can add much to the interest and 
success of your school by makinff your school-room look pleasant 
and attractive. It is no wonder that children have a dread to attend 
school regularly, when they leave their own pleasent homes and 
enter the cold, cheerless school-house with its bare walls, which 
ever present an external sameness, with nothing to please the eye 
or nuJce a variety of school-room scenery. 

We are pleasea to notice that many teachers have taken steps in 
this direction by hanging or pasting up pictures, maps, bunches of 
dried ffrasses, colourod varnished leaves, wreaths of evergreens 
hung about the room ; flower vases placed on the table and filled 
with water, with a vine trailing from its top downward ; little 
mounds of moss with coloured p^bles at their Sase, placed on the 
window-sill or clock-shelf ; any or all of these things tastefully 
arranged in our plain school-rooms will add an irresistible iihs^ 
to your work, and cause children to love and respect you, which no 
other incentive can produce. Coloured pictures are the most attrac- 
tive. They are cheap, and can be found in almost any book-store. 
Try some of these decorations, fellow teachers, and see what effect 
it wOl produce.— J&ftc^i^on Teoc^. 



a HELP THE CHILDREK. 

Parents, help the children. Help them to what % To study and 
learn ^e Sabbath-school lessons. Do not let them go to school 
wiili no lessons. Perhaps the whole family is studying the same 
subject. Talk it over together, and there will be some things you 
can tell the little ones, and some ways in which you can help them. 
There will be sure to be some things you can make them under- 
stand. 

Older brothers and sisters, help the children. You have no idea, 
if you have not tried it, how much good you can do in this way. 
Moreover, you will find your own ideas of a subject much dearer, 
after you have tried to make it plain to your younger brothers and 
sisters. 

Help them about reading their Sunday-school books. When 
they say they have read them, talk to them about what they have 
read. Ask uiem questions about it. See if they remember it. 
See if they understand it. I have known children very desirous 
of a large book to carry home. Do not encourage them to take 
any larger book than they can read ; but rather decidedly dis- 
courage such a desire. Make them feel that to read and under- 
stand the book is the thing to be sought, not the carrying to and fro 
of a book more suitable for their uthers and motiien than for 
themselves. — S. S, Tvmu. 



4. KNOW YOUR CHILDREN. 

Hundreds of men have no time to get acquainted with their 
children. They see in a general way that they are clean and whole- 
some looking, they pay the quarterly school bills, and they grudge 
no expense in the matter of shoes and overcoats. They dimly re- 
' remember that they once oourted their ifiresi «ad iMd tender 
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things in pleasant parlours, where the cheerful gaslight shed its 
glow, oif moonlight evenings under rustling leaves. The time for 
that has quite gone by, and they would feel as bashful as a school 
bov reciting a piece, were they to essay a compliment now to the 
lady at the other end of the table. They have forgotten that home 
has its inalienable rights, and among them first and chiefest the 
right to their personal presence. Nothing rests a man or woman 
who has been busy about set a of things, better than a total change 
of employment or feeling. A nap on the lounge is all very well) 
but after a half hour of it, if the most tired man will shake of dull 
sleep, and have a romp with the children, or a game of bo-peep with 
the baby, he will be rested much more thoroughly than if he 
drowse away the whole evening, as too many business men do. — 
Hearth and Home. 



5. MILITARY DRILL AT SCHOOLS. 

Though the Military School, which is in course of organization, 
seems to have met with the general approval of the public, yet it 
may be questioned if more real good would not have been accom- 
plished if arrangements had been made for soldier-drill at the com- 
mon schools. What is peculiarly wanted in tliis '' free and inde- 
pendent " country in schools is, subordination, and nothing, as is 
well known, tends so much in that direction as the physical control 
incident to the parade ground. And this subordination to authority 
once inculcated would soon become a valuable element in the na- 
tional character. It is that that has made Germany so strong, and 
it is that which will strengthen any people. It is the leading defect 
in the volunteer arrangements as far as they have proceeded that 
Jack is as good as his master, if not a little better. And this is not 
because the material in the force is detective, but because the prin- 
ciple of subordination has not been inculcated at the proper period of 
life. If boys were to be put through a short military drill at school 
— lasting three hours a week — many benefits would, accrue. The 
boys would not only become more tractable as scholars, but they 
woidd acquire a manly bearing, a brave and soldier-like disposition, 
which would prove of exceUent value in national affairs. Educa- 
tion in Canada, as we have had before occasion to remark, leans too 
much to book learning. The boys come out well up in useful 
knowledge, but they have not been educated to their coming posi- 
tion as men. That is left to the chance of future accident. And 
in a country so sparsely populated as Canada is, the necessity of 
^ drill at school is of tinusual importance. Here every man should 
W be made to be of double the vaJue of men elsewhere, because there 
are, comparatively, so men few among us. To reach such a stand- 
ard it is necessary to begin at school, so that prompt military habits 
may be acquired alon^ with simple division and multiplication. The 
health of the children would also be not less improved than their 
temper and bearing. Take any one who has gone through drill in 
early life, and see how straight he holds himself. He walks erect 
even though carrying a weight of years, whilst most of those whose 
backbone has never been set up, whose chests have never been 
thrown out, or have been taught to hold their heads erect, too fre- 
quently bend before the burden of years comes on. The good 
humour which well-calculated drill imparts to the boys is another 
feature which should commend such a system. A sulky scholar 
seldom excels, though he may get along tortoise fashion. JBut when 
good humour prevails, the intellect is always brighter, the task less 
irksome, and ihe result in evenr way more satisfactory. If drill 
should be introduced into the public schools, in the short space of 
ten years a vast change would be observable among the youth of 
that day. While the knowledge to be had from books would be 
theirs, there would be that communicated which books cannot im- 
part, but which is as essential in the formation of manhood. That 
a very favourable opinion in the direction spoken of exists in the 
public mind there is reason to believe, and all that is necessary is 
or the class of instruction we advocate to be introduced in orde r 
that learning may be made easier, and the youthful population 
trained in such habits and bearing as would create a marked and 
valuable improvement in both morals and manners. — The Daily 
Free Press. 



^ III. ^avm on gftuisial ^dmt. 

1. SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

At ihe recent meeting, in New York, of the American Social 
Science Association, among many other interesting papers, one was 
read by Alfred L. Carrol, M.D. Social Science, said he, embraced 
the systematic study of tiiose elements of himian welfare which an 
old nurseryrhyme groups together as the results of early going to 
bed and early rising, where health is rightly put before wealth or 



wisdom. There is no subj^ of which mankind is more deplorably 
ignorant than of this code of health. With very few exceptions 
our academies are content to leave hygiene as a mystery of purely 
medical doctrine, forgetting that the preservation of nealUi is a 
matter which most exclusively concerns the non-medigal public, 
whose intercourse with physicians seldom begins until the violatioa 
of sanitary laws has induced actual disease. In fact, unless the 
world will adopt the Chinese custom of paying doctors to keep 
their patients well, and stopping their salaries during sicknesa, the 
laity should be better instructed in this respect than their profes- 
sional advisers. It is to the lack of the rudimentary kno^edge 
which every one should possess that we owe more than lialf the 
mortality of the world and a very much larger proportion of ita 
sickness. Surely the knowledge how to employ one s vital ener- 
gies to the best advantage ; how not only to avoid preventable dis- 
ease, but to maintain the highest stanoard of health oompaiihle 
with one's physical organization, is quite as important as an inti- 
mate knowle^e with the minor events of the French revolution. 
Of the 37 medical colleges in the United States, I know of only four 
that have chairs of hygiene ; in the rest, this weighty matter, if 
touched upon at aU, is embraced in two or three lectures interpel- 
lated in a course on surgery or materia medica. Hygiene, the 
most practically useful of sciences, should be made an essential fea- 
ture of every grade of education, and taught with thoroughnesL 
It should be introduced into all normal sdiools as an obbgatoiy 
part of the training of teachers. Objections cannot emanate trom 
physiological considerations, only irom ignorance. I>r. C. R 
Agnew, the well-known eye and ear surgeon of this city, opened 
the discussion upon this paper by speaking of the prevalence of 
near-sightedness in the schools. He referred to the researches in 
Germany in support of his position. In this country, he said, the 
statistics did not show that scholars were much afflicted in that way, 
but he, as well as other physicians, could bear witness to its grow- 
ing frequency. He said he would like to speak also of tlie daggers 
of cramming and of keeping girls of 13 or 14 years old for many 
hours at sedentary occupations. There was certainly much to leam 
in these respects, and all schools and colleges would be very incom- 
plete until hygiene was taught in them. 

A lady in Sie audience then made a vehement protest against 
laying all the responsibility for the bad physical results of stady 
upon the teacher. 

A paper was also read by Dr. D. F. Lincoln, upon '' School Hy- 
giene." He had been requested to present the leading points xn 
what is commonly called School Hygiene, or all czrcumstanoes 
affecting the health of scholars. The department of health hai 
been paying attention to this subject of late, and has got on so fsr 
as to have drawn up a list of thirteen topics, which cover or nesily 
cover the ground in question. He first read the list of topics, and 
then proceeded to remark on them separately :— L Heating and 
Ventilation. 2. Light ((and condition of the scholars' eye^. 3. 
Seats (and deformities tiaoeable to them). 4. ArchitectuAl Plana. 
6. Apparatus employed in Instruction. 6. Gymnastics. 7. Con- 
dition of Nervous System. 8. Organ of Hearing. 9. Qrjgpuis of 
Pelvic Cavity. 10. Drinking Water. 11. Sewage. 12. Gommis- 
sions for Scientific Inspection of given School Areas. 13. Project 
of a Law establishing the office of Medical Inspector of Schools. 
The air furnished for the use of the school'^room should be heated 
before it is brought into the room, but should contain sxiffident 
moisture. Good ventilation must be expensive for two reasons- 
first, because when impure air is expelled we expel with it a great 
deal of heat, which is absolutely thrown away ; secondly, because 
adequate ventilation in a crowded room implies a dangerous 
amount of draft of air. The only remedy is in placing fewer schol- 
ars in one room, and if you do this more rooms are neoessazy. Bat 
the expence is a good investment if it saves your children head- 
achy, indigestion, sleepless nights, listless days, coughs, the dispo- 
sition to uSlb cold, pale cheeks, and poor appetites. It u well 
known from foreign sources that school work is bad for scholanP 
eyes. The best-known observations on this point come from JDr. 
Cohn, of the Prussian town of Breslau. He has found that near- 
sightedness increases proportionately with the^ advancement of the 
pupils in their studies. — ChfinecHcut School Jowmal, 



2. A COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE AGAINST DEATH. 

We need to set our faces sgainst all the mischiefs that sicken 
and destroy our race, and to rally all friends of civilization into a 
grand committee of the whole against disease, corruption, and 
death. Especially we should guard the germs of life, and discern 
what Plato said in his '' Laws " so many centuries ago, that life 
began before birth, and the mother is the cradle of the imbom 
child. The mother should be, as such, a saofed person, and her 
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offBpring protected hy all Bkill and care, while all the diabolical 
acts of abortion and foaticide should be made infamous and cri- 
minal. The fearful habit of looking upon maternity as a loss of 
girlish beauty, and as a bitter pledge to care, should be put down, 
and we should have no toleration for the new race of monks and 
nuns who would be childless without chastity, and be virtually, but 
not virtuously, celibates in the service of vanity and self-indulgence, 
not of devotion and self-sacrifice. 

Our whole method of amusements, especially for the young, 
should be reformed. Gie-light should yield to daylight, night 
vapours in heated and close rooms should give way to fresh air 
under the open heavens, and our young people should be brought 
np to work and play under the ministry of that great solar force 
which is the most benign and god-like agent known to men. Ar- 
dent spirits and tobacco should be given up, and in tlieir stead 
genial exersise of riding, gymnastics, and the dance, with music 
and all beautiful arts, should be employed to stir the languid 
powers and soothe the troubled affections. The old Greeks taught 
music and gymnastics as parts of education, and Plato, in urging 
the importance of these, still maintains that the soul is superior to 
the body, and religion is the crown of all true culture. Why may 
not Chnstian people take as broad a position on higher ground, and 
with a generous and genial culture associate a faith that is no 
dreamy sentiment or ideal abstraction, but the best power of man 
and the supreme grace of God ? — Dr. Osgood in Harper^s for May. 

3. POPULAR IGNORANCE OF SANITARY SCIENCE. 



Dr. White, the President of Cornell University, in a recent lec- 
ture spoke as follows concerning the need for popular instruction 
in Sanitary Science : — 

The proposition to which I shall speak especially is this : that 

froviaion should be made for instruction in Human Physiology, 
fygiene, and Sanitary Science, in all departments of public in- 
struction in our public schools, by providing fundamental instruc- 
tion, especially in the simple principles of physiology and hygiene ; 
in colleges and universities, by presenting this general instruction 
in a more extended way, and by promoting investigation ; in medi- 
cal ooUeges, by giving more special instruction in matters relating 
to public and international hygiene : and that, in our departments 
of engineering and polytechnic and technological schools, especial 
provision should be made for instruction in sanitary engineering. 

In regard to the first of these provisions, that for popular in- 
struction, few probably are aware of the need of them. Take, for 
example, the revelation made within the past year, at the outbreak 
of yellow fever in a Southern city. Two things in relation to that 
revealed very clearly the evils of which I speak : First, the cause 
assigned to the disease shows the utter want of sanitary knowledge 
in the people at large ; and, secondly, the real cause, since revealed, 
shows the absolute blmdness to the simplest principles of sanitary 
science on the part of those immediately concerned. When the 
yeUow fever broke out at Shreveport, it was telegraphed all over 
the country that it was caused by the removal of the obstructions 
in the river above the city. That statement went all over the 
country unchallenged. So far as I know, no one thought of ex- 
pressing doubt publicly as to the statement that the yeUow fever 
was caused by a more plentiful supply of water at the wharves of 
that city — ^the fact being, that would conduce rather.to the removal 
of the causes of the disease than to the prevention of them. At 
last came information as to the real cause, and it was found that in 
that hot climate men had been allowed to heap up the material in 
which disease-germs arise abundantly ; that the simplest truths of 
sanitary science had been ignored, and that the consequence was 
perfectly simple and natural. 

But it is not merely in such outstanding parts of the nation that 
such ignorance exists. It is spread throughout our own country 
'districts, even the most enlightened districts, and you will find 
prevailing in many of our country towns traditions and supersti- 
tions in regard to this matter that are most surprising. Tou will 
find some of these things which are known to be absolutely deadly 
considered on the whole as healthfuL Strange as it may seem, 
you may hear people who take the papers, who are supposed to be 
within reach of the great sources of information — ^you may hear 
such people, I say, maintaining that, after all, the emana- 
tions of the cesspool are rather conducive to health than to disease ; 
that their fathers lived and throve in such an atmosphere, and that, 
therefore, it has a healthly infiuence. I can point you to an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant village which I have sometimes to visit, where, 
with a plentiful supply of water, there is an absolute want of any 
system of sewage. Typhoid and typhus go zigzag through that 
town every year or two, making victims, yet you can't induce the 
people of that village to believe that their unsewered condition has 
any thing to do with it. 



But it is not merely in the country districts that this state of 
things has existed. Up to a very recent period at least this same 
ignorance was manifested in a very surprising degree in this metro- 
polis. It is now about five years since, with two other members of our 
State Senate, I visited this city, and sat in the Commission for ex- 
aming into certain branches of the city administration, and especially 
into file conduct of that branch which had the care of the public 
health. The state of things revealed was such as could only exist 
under a great and wide-spread ignorance on the part of citizens, of 
the first principles of sanitary science. To give an idea of this 
ignorance, let me recall, as nearly as I can, a little episode in the 
investigation : It happened that the late Judge Whiting, who had 
charge of the investigation on the part of the Citizens' Association, 
put on the stand a young physician, who testified that the Health 
Officers, or Wardens, or Inspectors, were men utterly ignorant of 
the first principles relating to the public health which thev were ap- 
pointed to preserve. In order to refute this, the head of the Health 
Department at the time brought on the stand, in perfect good faith, 
several of these Health Officers. Toward the close of the examina- 
tion of the first (one) of these gentlemen, Judge Whiting asked 
this question ; " Did you have a case of small-pox in your ward ? " 
and he answered, ** Yes, sir." Judge Whiting : " Did you visit the 
patient ? " Witness : " No, sir.'' Judge Whiting : " Why not ? " 
Witness : '^ For the same reason that you would not ; that I was 
afraid of taking it myself." Judge Whiting : " Did the family 
have any caref" Witness: "Yes, sir; they were 'highjinnicks* 
(hygienics^ ; they doctored themselves." As the other witnesses 
came in. Judge ^^^iting used this as a sort of test question — as a 
sort of key to unlock the system, and show the utter ignorance 
that prevailed in every department of it. Every witness was asked : 
** Well, have you any * highjinnicks ' in your ward ? " Some of the 
witnesses thought they had ; some thought they had not ; some 
thought they " had them pretty badly ;" some thought they had 
them in some parts of the ward, some thought they had them in 
other parts of the ward. At last the Judge asked a witness, who 
had been answering his question in this way : "Do you know what 
the word * highjinnicks ' means 1 " and he replied : " Yes, sir, I do ; 
it means a h&d smell arising from dirty water." Of course the ex- 
hibition was vastly amusing, but after all the guffaw was over, a 
sad after-thought necessarily came to every thinking man as to the 
condition of the great metropolis which allowed all its dearest ma- 
terial interests to be placed in such hands as this. It may be said 
that this was the result of a political system, but it was not. Had 
there been a tithe of the instruction which should have pre-' 
vailed — of that simple knowledge that should have existed on this 
subject — such a thing would have been impossible, no matter what 
the political exigencies or arrangements were. 

So much for the need of popular enlightenment on this subject. 
Look, now, at a higher range. It is only a few years suice the 
country was startled by the outbreak of a malignant type of fever 
in one of the leading boarding-schools in New England. The result 
was, that several ladies' from the most respectaole families in the 
country lost their lives. The school had always been considered an 
admirable one. It was under the charge of a principal and instruc- 
tors in every way worthy of their calling ; but an investigation by 
competent persons showed that causes of zymotic disease lurked 
at every comer of the edifice, and that the only wonder was that 
the disease had not come earlier and spread even wider. 



Look now at the want of special and technical instruction. It is 
little over ten years since the Instructional Commission on Quar- 
antine Matters sat in Paris. They did a crreat and noble work, but 
their labours have taken no such hold upon the policy of various 
States as they ought to have taken. What is the reason of this ? 
There are admirable sanitarians in our own country and in others. 
We have several of whom the country may justly be proud ; but 
the difficulty is, that our institutions have not ^von us enough of 
liiem to create and spread a healthy public opimon on this subject. 
One or two, or half a dozen, cannot, in so great a country as this, 
accomplish so great a work, and especially they cannot if they are 
burdened with the laborious duty of a metropohtan physician. 
There is a great want of special inslaniction in our medical colleges 
in public hygiene— hygiene in its relation to quarantine matters, in 
regard to the prevention of epidemics, in regard to sanitary pro- 
vision for the wants of great cities and districts. Again, if you 
go into any of our interior States, you will find that any thing like 
a thorough or carefuUy-thought-out or wrought-out system of sewer- 
age is a very rare exception to a very wide-spread rule. Nothing 
can be more inadequate than the system of sewerage of nine-tenths 
of our cities ; and, indeed, until recently, the city of New York 
with all its magnificent provision of water-supply, and in spite of 
its splendid position for drainage, was very improperly provided for 
in this respect. 
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PHYSICAL EVILS OF TOBACCO, 

Tobaooo oontaini an euential oil, and nicotine, both of which 
are highly poiaonouB. 

Tobacco, when fint smoked, chewed, or snuffed, deranges the 
whole system. 

Tobacco, by pervertinff the nourishing saliva, prevents the due 
elaboration of chyle and blood. 

Tobacco exerts a special influence on the brain and nervous sys- 
tem generally. 

Tobacco impairs the senses of smelling and tasting, and often 
of hearing and seeing. 

Tobacco seriously affects the action of the heart and circulation 
of the blood. 

Tobacco mars beauty, destroys the complexion, and impairs the 
brilliancy of the eyes. 

Tobacco smoked in confined rooms, is vexy injurious to sickly 
women and children. 

Tobacco consumers are more liable to disease than if they were 
in a natural condition. 

Tobacco weakens tiie constitution and renders recovery from 
sickness a greater difficulty. 

Tobacco has a tendency to superinduce paralysis. 

Tobacco harms the gums and teeth. 

Tobacco poisons the blood. 

Tobacco is a known cause of enfeeblement to the posterity of its 
consumers. 

Tobacco arrests the growth of the young and thereby lowers the 
stature. ^ 
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4. AN AVAILABLE DISINFECTANT. 

Owing to Its cheapness, the impure sulphate of iron, ordinarily 
known as copperas, is the most available substance known as a dis- 
infectant for sewage, outhouses, etc. The common mistake is in not 
using it in sufficient quantity. 

The value of sulphate of iron does not rest, it must be remem- 
bered, upon theory only, but also upon experiment. In Februarjr, 
1873, Albert Eckstein published an account of his attempts to dis- 
infect an outhouse, which was used daily by one hundred ^rsons, 
and Uie results are so interesting, that Uiey are here transcribed : — 

1. Two pounds of sulphate of iron in solution. After from two 
to three hours aU bad smell had disappeared, but in twelve hoan 
all the influence of the disinfectant was lost. 

2. Sulphate of copper in solution, the same. 

3. Two pounds of sulphate of iron in ciystals ; their effects lasted 
two days. 

4u Sulphate of copper, the same. 

6. Sulphurous acid in solution rapidly lost its effects, and was ex- 
ceedingly irritating to the respiratory organs. 

6. ^o pounds of impure carbolic acid filled the house for two 
days with such a disafipreeable smelli that it was impossible to tell 
whether the original odor was destroyed or covered up. 

7. Two pounds of sulphate of iron in a parchment sack, exerted 
a disinfecting influence for three full days, and when the parch- 
ment sack was drawn up, it contained only some dirty, odorless fluid. 

8. Two pounds of the best chloride of calcium in the parchment 
sack disinfected the outhouse for at least nine days. 

In conclusion, to sum up the points : 

1. It is useless to attempt to disinfect the atmosphere, aod there- 
fore great care should be exercised to destroy, as far as possible, the 
poison-germs so soon as they leave the body. 

2. Copperas is the most available disinfectant for ordinary pur- 
poses ; in certain cases (chiefly for water-closets) chloride of eal- 
eium is verv good. 

3. Carbolic add is not disinfectant, but antiseptic ; and, on ac- 
count of its odor, is very disagreeable ; further, it is not so efficient 
as some other substances for the purpose of killing disease germs, 
and for Ihe purifying of cholera dischaif^es either a mixture of cor- 
rosive sublimate and Labarraque's solution, or copperas in solution 
or powder, is to be preferred. 



IV. iitgvBirliial SffttUhtt. 

L arctBe acSTpatt^^ 

The late much lamented Archdeacon Patton was bom of English 
parentage about the year 1806, in the County of DonM^al, Ireland, 
and the son of Major Patton of the British army. He came with 
his parents at an early a^^ to Canada, and the Patton family set- 
tled on the Bay of Qumte, in the Township of Adolphustown. 
He, in his early years, was educated (in part at least) under the 
Ber. J* BraithTftite^ M.A., Rector of Cbambly, in the Provinge of 



Quebec, who was an eminent teacher in those early days of provki. 
oial educational matters. In or about the 1839, he was ivdainsd 
successively deacon and priest by the then Bishop of Quebec, (Oaaa- 
da*s only bishop at that period) the Hon. Bight Beveiend CSiaxks 
James Stewart, D.D., and was appointed to the then mkaion o( 
KemptyiUe, where he laboured many years very snc oe a af olly as iti 
first rector ; and no one can visit that interesting pariah, but muit 
note the enduring effects of the pastoral seal and enei^getio effoiti 
of that first able and judicious parochial administrator. In 184S, 
he was appointed by the late Bishop ip Tortmto in suoooasion to 
himself and such other lealous men as Salter J. Mountain, Aidh 
bold, and Lindsay, Rector of ComwalL Here, for » poiod d 
over twenty-five vears he laboured and successfuUy too, f ollowiag 
directly in the wake of such great missionary spirita, and oontri- 
buted largely to make Cornwall the model pansh ol the IHocesi 
of Ontario in order, liberality and lealous paroohisJ efforta 
Whilst Cornwall and the whole of the Diocese of Ontario was a 

S>rtion of that of Toronto, he was latterly Rural Dean of the 
astern District, which position he continued to hold until tbs 
new one of the former was created. Here his seal and abilitj 
were pre-eminent, as in other matters. About fourteen jemtnagaiht 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law, or D. C. L , was conferred upon hia bj 
the University of Trinity College, Toronto. In 1871, he waa unaai- 
mously elected Prolocutor of uie Provincial Synod aoaemhliiig is 
Montreal, and in succession to the Rev. Dr. Beaven, of Toronto, wbo 
had previously held the office at each session since ita conrtitD- 
tion m 1861. Again, in the special sessions held in 1872 and 1873, 
which resulted in the election of the Missionary Bishop of Abo- 
ma, he most ably filled the Prolocutor's chair as at fiiBt. Qaue 
death of the late Rector of Belleville, the Rev. John Qiier, 
M.A., in October, 1871, Archdeacon Patton, was nominated to 
the Rectory, and he was inducted aa such on the 30th of No- 
vember of the same year. During his brief tenure of office in 
Belleville, the beautiful Grier memorial window in St. Thcmss' 
Church, and the new and elegant ecclesiastical rectory are roomtih 
toes of his lesl and energy, and the noble Bishop Strachan Me- 
morial Church, in its origination and construction, waa one of the 
latest of his lealous efforts at Cornwall, previous to hia leaving 
it. The foundation stone of this structure was laid in 1869. It 
is now one of the most stately and beautiful eodesiastiesi 
ehurohes in the Diocese. — IiMligwictr, 



2. REV. WILLIAM BELL, M.A. 

The Rer. William Bell, M. A., waa the second son of the late Bac 
Andrew Bell, of L'Orignal, — a well known deigyman of the Chuidk 
of Scotland in Canada, — ^whose valuable mineralogical ooIlectioBi 
bequeathed to Queen'j University, forms one ci the most TaloaUs 
features of the Museum. Mr. Bell was also a brother of FMaacr 
Bell, formerly of Queen's University, and of Dr. John Bell, ol Mon- 
treal, both well-known in Kingston. He was a graduate of Qoeen'i 
College, but studied Divinitv chiefly in Edinburgh, where he earned 
off high honours in some of his classes. He came out to Canada in 
1860, as assistant to the late Rev. Dr. Machar, in which capacity he 
laboured with much acceptance, both in Kingston and its immediste 
vicinity. On the death of Dr. Machur, he became the 6r8t wwtiffair 
of Pittsburgh, then first consolidated into a separate chai^, snd 
remained there for some years, much esteemed and beloved. It 
was chiefly through his exertions and energv that the preeent neit 
and tasteful church and manse in Pittsburg were erected. Find- 
ing the climate of Canada, however, too severe for his delicate con- 
stitution, he felt compelled to leave hit charge—to hia people's gieat 
regret — and to return to Scotland. There, for a time, he labomed 
most unweariedl^ among the wretched, sunk populaticm of the 
*' wynds" of Edmburgh, and, eventually, finding that too great a 
strain upon his strengtii, became minister of Suiquhar, a fine Scot- 
tish pansh.— JSTiti^ftOfi CKrcmdtfiind Nt/w$, 



S. THE REV. W. MACAULAY. 

Mr. Macaulay was a native of Kingston, and reoeiTed his early 
education at the Cornwall Grammar School, then under the able 
management of Dr. Strachan, afterwards first Bishop of Toronto, a 
Seminary that turned out so many men distinguished in Canadian 
history, and whose industry and ability oontiibuted largely to tiie 
growth and prosperity of this flourishing Province. Afterwards he 
entered at Queen's College, Oxford, from which college he reoeiTed 
letters testimonial for Holy Orders. He was ordained on Sunday, 
6th July, 1 81 8, at Fulham Chapel, by the Bishop of London, Dr. How- 
ley, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. Immediately after hisor- 
dination he set out for his native Canada, and preached hia first ser- 
mon aboard ship on the passage. At length he reached K'pgwtfft^ 
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The miflnonary there was the Rev. Dr. Steart. The Bervioes had 
been held for a long time in a barrack-room in the old French f ort^ 
but when Mr. Macaulay arrived home, the old wooden church, which 
atill lingers in the memories and affections of the older ohnrchmen 
of Kingston, had been built. In this church he assisted Dr. Steart. 
Mr. Macaulay took the duty on him for the winter. As spring 
opened he set out for Queenston, but on his way thither he stopped 
for a short time at " Muddy Little York," where he had an inter- 
view with the Lieut. -Governor, Sir Peregrine Maitland, who re- 
quested him to take the spiritual oversight of the township of 
Hamilton, where the Governor wished to form a large emigrant 
settlement. In compliance with the Governor's wish, he settled in 
that place in the early part of the year 1819. The few straggling 
shanties then strugsling into a village, he called Coboure, in honpur 
of Leopold, the husband of the Princess Charlotte, of Wales, so that 
pretty little lake town is indebted to him for its name. Nor must 
we omit to mention that on his way to Toronto he preached and 
baptised at Meyer's Creek, now the rapidly growing town of Belle- 
ville. The people there urged him to remain, and to induce him 
still |more, began to build a brick church, on the site of which 
stands now the stately church of St. Thomas. In that brick church 
the Rev. Mr. CampbeU, first rector of Belleville, officiated all his 
days. He remained at Cobourg until the 1st March, 1827, during 
which period he formed large congregations at Cobourg, Port Hope, 
Oramane, Haldemand, &c. He buUt the first church in Cobourg. 
As a proof of the high estimation in which his scholarly and genial 
qufdities were held in high quarters, he received the appointment 
of Chaplain to the Upper House or Legislative CounciL At length, 
after obtaining the approval and consent of I^. Jacob Mountoin, 
Bishop of Quebec, he removed to Hallowell, on the 27th March, 
1827. To the rising village, on the banks of the beautiful Bay of 
Quints, he gave the name of Picton — a name which it is likely long 
to retun. Far different was its aspects then from its present ap- 
pearance. Tecumseth Ward was then a dense unbroken forest, 
lofty pines and gigantic elms raised their towering heads where now 
stands the Bector^, the Court House and the R. C. Chiurdi. Un- 
der great difficulties and obstacles, sometimes of the most vexatious 
character, he began and finished a brick church at his sole expense. 
At the Carnring Place he held occasional services, and with tne co- 
operation of Messrs. Wilkins, Bullock, and Toung, he biult tiie first 
church there. He also formed congregations at Wellington and 
GeroVs €k>re. To the western part of the county, theltev. Mr. 
Grier, the late Rector of Belleville, was sent, and consequently Mr. 
Macaulay's labours were now confined to Picton and the eastern 
part of the county. He is gone to his rest, amid tiie regrets and 
esteem of the pepple of Picton and the surrounding countiy, among 
whom he ministei^d f or forty-seven years. — Picton GcuseUe. 



tempting offers to leave the public service, and undertake important 
posts in large commercial enterprises, which offered inducements of 
great prospective advantage. JBut this unwillingness te relinquish 
familiar fields of labour and old associations, kept Mm where he was. 
The public was benefited by this determination ; but it may well 
be doubted whether Mr. Todd's private interests would not have 
been promoted bv the change : for we grieve to learn that he has left 
his family (a widow and five children) very slenderly provided for. 
He had eiffected no insurance upon ms life, and was, imhappily for 
himself, a stockholder in the Provincial Insurance Company, a gidf 
in which a large portion of his hardly-earned savings was swallowed 
up. In 1862 he published a very useful manual upon Private Bill 
Practice, which has gone through several editions. He also found 
time, during the intervals of official labour, from 1841 to the present 
time, to compUe General Indexes to the Journals and documents 
of the House of Assembly of Upper Canada, from 1836 to 1840 ; 
and of the Legislative Assembly Journals from 1842 to 1861, and 
from 1852 to the confederation of Canada in 1866. These large 
volumes are, in themselves, a lasting record of his industry and 
ability, and are of the highest possible utility to our public men. 
In his private relations, Mr. Alfred Todd was most exemplary — ^a 
warm-hearted and faithful friend, ever ready to extend a helping 
hand to others, and to assist, by advice or co-operation, all who 
sought his aid.— Ottawa Times. 



4. A. B. DANA, Esq. 

• 

The deceased gentleman was bom in Rensem, N. Y., on the 6th 
of April, 1809. At the ase of 21 he came to Brockville to taJce charge 
of the t frTining business belonging to a brother of the late Mr. Isaac 
Beecher. After being in Canada a short time, he gave notice to 
leave, and intended to return to his native place ; but Providence 
ordered otherwise, and he remained in Canada. Mr. Dana was 
never a drone in public matters. Zealous, and with an active far- 
aeeing mind, he was a leader among the people, and a firm, consist- 
ent friend to the Reform party. To show the respect in which he was 
held by his fellow-citizens, we may state that he was elected to the 
Mayoralty three times, and served as a member of the Town Coun- 
cil for many years, and at the time of his death was still a member 
of the CouncU. for the Centre Ward. — BroekvUU Beeorder. 



6. DENIS LAK3E, ESQ. 

Denifc Lake was bom in the year 1808, on lot 22, on the 4th con- 
cession of Ernestown ; and the house in which he was bom, though 
a frame one, is still standing and occupied. 

When about 26 years of age he settled in Portland, where he con- 
tinued to reside tiU last fall When he went thers that pact of the 
country was almost a wilderness, although now it is one of the finest 
sections about Kingston. By industry, strict economy, and good 
judgment, he succeeded in his vocation, and soon beeoming an ex- 
tensive and model farmer, he was enabled to secure a large quantity 
of land, which, under his management and good taste, became one 
of the finest country homesteads in the Province. 

Mr. Lake funushes a good example to younff men, by showing 
that one can go into the woods with his axe on his shoulder, and a 
determination to succeed, )ui his only stock in trade, and in the course 
of a lifetime become one of the wealthiest men of his locality and 
times. — Kinqstoii New*. 



7. MR. WILLIAM DAVISON. 

The deceased, one of the oldest settlers in the township of Ernes- 
town, was a native of Cairickfergus, County Antrim, Ireland, and 
came to Canada in 1819, bringing with him a wife and two children. 
After working a short tune in Quebec and Montreal, he moved to 
Kingston. £i the year 1821 he settled on lot 41, in the 6th con- 
cession of Ernestown, then a wilderness, where he resided till he 
died, respected by all with whom he came in contact. We under- 
stand that Mr. Davison was one of the oldest Free Masons in the 
county. 



• 6. ALFRED TODD, ESQ. 

The announcement of the decease of Mr. Alfred Todd will, no 
doubt, grieve a great many persons throughout the Dominion of 
CanadLa, known for forty vears past as a most energetic and efficient 

fnblic servant. Mr Todd's loss is a loss to the community at large. 
Ee first entered public life in the employ of the House of Assembly 
of Upper Canada, shortly after the Union of the Provinces, and in 
1841 organized the Department of Private Bills of the Legislative 
Assembly of Canada, which office he gradually developed into pri- 
mary importance, through his zeal, efficiency, and unwearied in- 
dustry. No one who has sat in the Canadian Parliament, and who 
lias had experience in forwarding Private Bills through the Legisla- 
ture, could be ignorant of the value of Mr. Todd's services. So 
highly appreciated were they by business men with whom he was 
bvought into offidal contact, that from time to time he received 



8. JACOB KEEPER, ESQ. 

The deceased was the second son of the late Oeorge Keefer, (one 
of the U. E. Loyahsts who came to this country from New Jersey,) 
and was bom in Thorold Nov. 8, 1800. With the exception of 
two or three years, all his life was passed in the place of his birth. 
Early in life he entered a drug store in Erie, Penn., but soon 
abandoned the business for more active pursuits. Returning to 
Canada, he began business as a general merchant, carrying on 
business at times at Mud Creek, Beaver Dam, the I>eep Cut, and 
Thorold. In 1826 he received his comnussion as Post-master, 
which he held until 1832, when his brother Peter received the 
appointment, and continued therein until 1861, when again he re- 
sumed the duties of the office which he faithfully dlBcluaged until 
the time of his death. In 1837 he held an appointment as Captain 
in the Militia, and acted under CoL Kerby in the operations 
against McKenjde on Grand Island. After this he en^wed ex- 




years of his life were spent in oompsrative quiet. Though never 
an active politician, he held to theprinciples of the Reform pirty. 
He was a member of the W. M. Church for tiie last 33 years, and 
died trusting in his Saviour. ~«9(. (kUharines Journal, 
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15th. Ram 14th, 15th, 19th, 20th, 25th. First steamboat entered harbour 
for the season on 14tb, and first schooner 20th. Lake clear of ice so far as 
Been2l8t 

Stbatford.— Lightning 14th. Wind storms 2nd, 5th, 11th, 19th, 20th. 
Fcwr 7th. 18th. Snow 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th, 11th, 25th, Rain 14th, 20th. 
Millpond free from ice 18th. Mean monthly temperatun lower -9°. 17 
than average April 13 ^ears. 

Hamilton.— Lightning and thunder with rain 20th. Snow 2nd» 3rd, 6th, 
8|h, nth, 17th, 25th. Rain 14th, 16th, 20th, 25th. 

Bmcoi.— Wmd storm 14th. Rain 14th, 16th, 20th, 21st. 

WiNDBOB.— Meteor W. towards H. 12th, N. to H. 17th, N.E. to N. 18th. 
Well defined sohur halo 28th. Wind storms 3rd, 14th, 20th, 28th. Fog 
7th. Snow 3rd, 5th, 11th, 23rd, 30th. Rain 14th, 19th, 20th, 25th. 



YI. <!l^dittrAti0tt itt f ari«tti$ (Rmnivit». 

1. BOOK AND STATIONERY STORE, LONDON. 

At a meeting of the London Sohool Board, held on the 10th June, 
the Rev. J. Rodgers moved, on a former report of the School Ma- 
nagement Committee : — 

1. That it is desirable that the Board ahould give notice to the 
A^nts, Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and Company, of their intention 
to terminate the existing contract at Christmas, 1874. 

2. That it is desirable that the Board should establish a store in 
charge of a superintendent, the said superintendent to receive and 
distribute books, apparatus, &c., and that it be referred back to 
the School Management Committee to consider and report upon the 
ixeoesaaiy arrangements. 

He said there was no suggestion of any fault to be found with the 
present agents ; but it would be more convenient for the Board to 
establish their own store. The subject had been carefully con- 
sidered, and Mr. Waugh had gone fully into it. Mr. Waugh, 
although he had attended the Board in the earlier part of the day, 
had been obliged to leave owing to ill-health, and would probably 
be absent some months, when he (Mr. Rodgers) hoped he would 
return thoroughly restored. (Hear, hear.) There were many 
reasons for establishing a store. At present great delav was ex- 
perienced in getting the requisitions from the schools fulfilled, and 
in some cases the quality of the goods was found inferior to the 
sample. There was at present no means of testing the quality of 
the goods supplied to the schools. Ji they had their own stores 
they would purchase wholesale, and the superintendent would test 
the quality of the goods received. Moreover, it would be a great 
convenience to the ^hool Management Committee to have a store 
department. The despatch of goods would be quicker. It might 
be objected to on the score of expense, but this point had been 
carefully calculated, and the sub-committee were satisfied that a 
saving on the present system could be effected. Of course if the 
resolutions were agreed to, the detaUs would be brought before the 
Board. 

Mr. Tabrum second the motions. 

Mr. Lafone suggested that when the schools were thoroughly 
established there would not be so large a quantity of books and ap- 
paratus required, and he asked whether that point had been con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Freeman said no doubt the present method of proceeding 
required to be reformed ; inasmuch as it was hardly right to give a 
monopoly to one firm. At the same time the proposal now made 
was no small matter. There must be a special staff and a very 
large outlay ; and* the question was whether the saving to be effected 
would cover the expenditure. He had some doubt whether the 
Board could satisfactorily work such an establishment, but probably 
Mr. Watson could give some sound advice on the matter. 

The Rev. Canon Gregory said no doubt a store would be a con- 
siderable convenience, but there were was a danger lest the Board, 
having an establishment of the kind, might not feel disposed to 
publi& on their own account, and become school booksellers. 

(Criesof **No, no."). 

Mr. Tabrum said it was the fact of the large number of schools 

which the Board would eventually have, which induced the com- 
mittee to agree to this proposal A very large establishment would 
not be required. It was shown to the sub-committee that there 
would be a saving in money and also an increase iu the quality of 
the goods suppli^ The committee did not propose to go into the 
business of selling books to outsiders, although there were some 
books of their own he thought they might publish. (Laughter.) 

The Rev. Dr. Irons asked whether voluntary schools were to be 
regarded as '' outsiders," or whether they would have access to the 
store on the same terms as the Board schools. (Cries of ** No, no.'*) 
He contended that the School Board were not intended merely to 
manage their own schools, but that as the visitors sent children mto 
the voluntary schools, so the benefits of the store might be accorded 
to the voluntary schools. (Laughter.) 



The Rev. Canon Cromwell : I must dissent entirely from that 
view. (Renewed laughter.) 

Miss Chessar said the idea of the committee was simply to form 
a store such as a housekeeper would form of articles in constant use 
in her household. 

Mr. Francis Peek asked whether the committee had considered 
whether tile expenditure would not be greater than the saving. He 
hoped this proposal would not increase the general expenditure of 
the Board. 

Mr. Morgan suggested that the result desired might probably be 
obtained by competition of a number of wholesale houses. 

Mr. Heller said that the voluntary sdiools had a store iu the 
National Society. There was no wish to establish a house for the 
sale of books, but simply a warehouse from which books bought of 
the publishers might be despatched. He felt persuaded i^t it 
would not only be a convenience to the schools, but that there would 
be an actual saving, and there would also be a guarantee that the 
articles supplied were equal to the samples. 

Mr. Lucraft suggested that the store should also be made to 
include school desks and other furniture, expressing an opinion 
that for want of inspection some of the furniture already supplied 
was simply disgraceful. 

The Rev. E. Daniel said that the question was not so much one 
of economy as promptitude. He cited cases in which stores applied 
for, had been delayed for many months. He reminded the Board 
also that if the proposal was carried out there would be a guarantee 
for the quality of the materials which they did not possess at 
present. Anomer point to be considered was the injustice done to 
many publishers by the selection of only one through whom the 
books used by the Board had to be passed. He thought it impos- 
sible to carry out Mr. Lucraft's proposal, but the inspection of 
furniture might be done by the derk of the works or under the 
superintendence of the architect. 

Mr. Heal agreed with Mr. Rodgers' proposal, but could not 
advise the Board to establish a furniture warehouse. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Lovell said that as the requisitions from the schools wero 
made quarterly he did not think the work at the store need be very 
heavy, especislly as the value of the articles required by each school 
would not exceed £25 or £30 a year. 

Mr. Watson having in a feeling manner expressed his great regret 
that Mr. Waugh had been stricken down by illness, referred in very 
high terms to the energy which that gentleman had displayed in 
carrying out any work for the Board. He said that having been 
engaged for upwards of thirty years in a somewhat important branch 
of the business, he could only say that after Mr. Rodgers had had 
experience of the working of this depot he would probably come out 
of it a wiser if not a better man. (Laughter.) He anticipated not 
much economy and not a Uttie trouble, but he hoped his fears might 
be disappointed, and that Mr. Rodgers's hopes might be fulfilled. 

The Rev. J. Rodgers said the figures had been gone into 
very carefully, and that it was anticipated that the expenses would 
not be vexy great, but that the saving would be very large. 

The motions were then agreed to. — School Board Chronicle. 



2. RUGBY SCHOOL. 

The change in the head mastership of Rugby (Bng*) school has 
been greatly to the advantage of that institution. The new schol- 
ars who have entered the current term are four times as many 
as those retiring. This increase has enabled the n^w headmaster 
to take back the assistant masters dismissed by Dr. Hayman. Mr. 
Scott, who was the worst-used of the late headmaster's victims, 
has not only been replaced, but by the unanimous request of 
the other assistants he has been restored to his old position of 
seniority. 

3. NOTES ON EDtfCATION. 

Washington is complaioing of constant changes in text books. 

The gifts made during the past year to the Agassiz Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard amounted to nearly 9176,000. 
The subscription for a permanent memorial of Professor Agassiz, 
to be presented to the museum upon its birthday, already amounts 
to nearly $100,000. 

A very reasonable protest is made by the San Frcmdaco Post 
against the presentation of testimonials to teachers by their pupils, 
and also against expensive dressing at school commencements. Both 
often involve a cruel drag at the pockets of poor but proud parents. 

Boston is to have a new English High and Latin school building, 
which is estimated to cost $450,000. Premiums wiU be paid for 
the best four plans submitted, these being severally $1,000, $800, 
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$600, 9400. All plans are to be sent in before the first of May. 
Two hundred ardhitects have been furnished with the specifications. 

It has been found advisable in the English Educational Code to 
no longer recommend that the children in the two highest stand- 
ards of examination should be acquainted with the metric system, 
and be familiar with the method and advantages of forming multi- 
ples and sub-multiples of the unit of computation. 

In 1638. nurseries under the name of SaUes d^aaile were establish- 
ed in Pans, wherein mothers who were compelled to work away 
from home during the day, could leave their children. After a 
time the plan was introduced of givins to the little ones taken in, 
such instruction as would fit them tot the elementazr schools. 
Boyal and imperial dearees fixed their organisation, and there are 
now 104 of these infant schoohi in the city, and their inmates num- 
ber 26,133. 

The London Telegraph, speaking of competitive examinations in 
England, notes the fact tiiat the arts of the " Crammer " are begin- 
ning to grow stale : '' Examiners," it says, '* have found him out, 
and are on their watch against hizn. When the Indian writerships 
were first thrown open to competition a very wide cwrrieuUun of 
subjects was offered to the competitors — ^mathematics, classics, £big- 
Ush, French, Cerman, Italian, l^nskrit, Arabic, Hindoo, logic, psycho- 
logy, chemistry,phvsiology, phywcs, metaphysics, andso forth. Here, 
of course, the coach was at once in his element, and the accomplished 
crammer who could force into the memory of his pupils a smatter- 
ing of a docen languages, and a dozen ' 'ologies,' and supplement it 
by a certain amount of readiness in the fence of question and an- 
' swer, carried evervthing before him. But for l^e last five or six 
years the current has begun to set the other way. What exami- 
ners now look for is * thorough grounding,' and without all that this 
comprehensive phrase implies, little or no credit is given to those 
showy graces and tricks that are acquired from the professed coach." 

A correspondent of the Boston Olohe^ who has been visiting the 
kindergarten in that city, thus sums up tlie results of the system : 
Children come out of the Idndexgarten, if it is conducted by those 
who understand the science, with a good knowledge of the relations 
and properties of small numbers, gained by continual counting of 
lines and squares and sticks, with an understanding of the geome- 
trical forms — squares, oblongs, cubes, and triangles of all sorts ; 
stick and slate-laying, the making of transparent forms with peas 
and pointed sticks, with knowledge of drawing sufficient to enable 
them to invent sympaetrical patterns on the squared idates or paper; 
with much f acilify in little arts of manipulation ^at make the lit-' 
tie fingers dexterous ; with a great many pretty sonn, both devo- 
tional and picturesque ; with symbolical plays taught musically ; 
with simple, easy gymnastic exerises, and, above all, with the power 
and habit of expressing themselves clearly and correctiy. Can all 
this be said of tne first two years or even three of primary instruc- 
tion t Tet it is all accomplished without books, or any knowledge 
oi reading, but simply by doing. 

The Atlantic points out that by the revised and improved pro- 
gramme of studies prescribed by the Prussian Government, the fol- 
lowing studies are made obligatory for all diildren : Beligion, the 
mother tongue, including, writing and f^rammar, arithmetic, practi- 
cal elementary geometry, ralien (comprising geography, history, the 
elements of natural history, and the rudiments of physics,) draw- 
ing, singing, gymnastics and for girls, needlework. To each of the 
last four branches, the pupils of the upper classes are required to 
give two hours weekly. In giving the gymnastic exerc^s, the 
teachers must follow the course laid down in the official mAn^ ift] 
prepared for the purpose. The Prussian teacher finds plenty of 
time to teach all these branches effectively, since he uses the text- 
book only for reference, and as an aid to the pupils in preparing re- 
views. We are glad to welcome the Atlantic in this connection, to 
our position of opposition to the senseless system of teaching exclu- 
sively or chiefly by means of book recitations. 



VII. ^AmmvaA ^tittm%mt. 

McGiLL TTnxvxbsitt. — ^The amiual meeting of convocation for con- 
ferring degrees in Arts and Applied Sciences was held on the Ist inst., 
in Molson Hall. Mr. Justice Donkin presided. The Yen. Archdeacon 
Leach, Vice-Principal and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, having opened 
the proceedings with prayer, made the following announcement of de- 
grees in Arts, and award of prizes and honours to students. Passed for 
the degree of B.A.,— In Honours — (Alphabetically Arranged) — John 
Allan, Wm. B. Dawson, Finlay McN. Dewey, Kutusoff N. McFee, 
John 8. McLennan, Archibald D. Taylor, Henry W. Thomas, Geoige 



B. Ward. Ordinary— Class 1. Charles J. Harvey. Chyw II, Alfrad 
Harvey, Samuel Greenshields. Class III. John S. Hall, James K. JSiaA, 
John Empson, James Craig, Samuel C. Stevenson. Passed in the I]it» 
mediate Examination,— Class I. Hugh Pedley, Archibald McGknin, ai 
Henry H, Lyman, equal ; Alindus J. Watson. Class II. Bdbai I 
Crothers, Jacob W. Cox, and Alfred C.Morton, equal daaa HL Tbaam 
IhxSyt John Graham, Guy C. Phinney, John L. HcOoat, Wm. H. Gnj, 
John Matheson. Bachelors of Arts proceeding to the degree of M.A 
-James Cameron, B.A. ; John D. Clowe, BAu ; Wul J. Dwrt, B.A; 
Duncan McGregor, B.A. ; GustavusMunro, B.A. ; Edward F. Tamut, 
B.A. 

Passed for the degree of Bachelor of Applied Science— Conree of CSul 
and Mechanical EngineeTing--(In order of relative standing— Chaia 
J. Harvey, Alexander J. McLean, St George J. Boewell, Geoigs 8. 
Bobertson. Course of Mining and Assaying— (in order of nistm 
standing,)-- Joseph William Spencer, Henry K. Wicksteed. 

The degree of B. A. having been conferred on those mentioned afam 
as having passed, and the medals having been presented to the moamt 
f ul candidates, a valedictory address was read by Mr. John Sw McIa- 
nan B.A„ on behalf of the graduates in Arts. The degree of Bunder 
of Applied Science was then conferred on the gentlemen above umed, 
and a valedictory on behalf of that department was delivered fay Ml 
Charles J. Harvey. 

Rev. Professor Murray then addressed the graduates npon tho nV 
ject of education and mental culture, The rev. gentleman «^itnmpi3 ik 
some length the respective merits of the classical and science systeBH 
of mental training, and offered some valuable suggestions to the pads- 
ating classes. 

The degree of M. A. in course was then conferred by the Vice^auBi. 
cellor upon Messrs. James Cameron, John D. aowe, William J. Ihui, 
Duncan McGregor, Gustavus Munro, E P. Torrance, Bachelon of 
Arts, The degree of LL.D. in course was oonfened upon Mr. James 
Kirby, M. A., D.C.L. The degree of B.C.L., od emdem, was oanfetied 
upon Mr. Lareau, LL.B., Victoria College. 

The Chairman then addressed the assembly. At the late oonvocsii» 
of the Law and Medical Faculties, he had caUed attention to the do^ 
of private individuals to act llberaUy towards this Univeraity, aodk 
would now speak of the need of more students. The nunOm of ste- 
dents in Arts graduating this year was sixteen, the largest they bid 
yet had, but stiU a number far below what might be looked for frm » 
city Hke Montreal and a country like Canada, where young men of every 
class had an opportunity to attain to the highest positions. It was the 
duty of parents to give their sons the advantage of the tnuiring to be 
had at this University, to enable them to fight their waj sncoesefiillr 
in the battle of life. There was too much preference giyoi to 
the learned prof essions-na they were caUed-by patents, who had W 
come wealthy by industry and toil, in choosing a calling for their sqdl 
In his opinion every honest calling desired to rank as a profesna. 
That of agriculture was of special importance, it was the aggre^te rf 
the harvest of the seas, lands, through trade, mines and forest, wlueb 
constituted the earnings of our dtisens. It was a great misbike to sup- 
pose that neither capital nor brains were necessaty for the profeanon of 
a farmer. Until this foolish idea was dispeUed, the resooitM of oar 
country would never be developed. How was it, said the learned judge, 
that the sons of wealthy parents so often sank in ibe social 
scale ? The secret was, that the parents themselves were often to be 
blamed. They too often forced their sons into the learned professicna, 
which were now so crowded that, to use a homely expression, then 
were more cats than there were mice to catch. The sons shouW be 
made to pass through a training similar to that which their &then had 
done. Then they might be able to contend with the sons of the fsnser 
or mechanic. In this country a man may be a mechanic to-day and s 
Premier to-morrow. It was vain to suppose that the wealth of a feithar 
would supply the want of industry and training in maintaining a po«- 
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tion in lociety. In ooncluoion he reminded the gradnatee of the UniTer- 
sity of the duty they owed their Alma Mater. 

The Tice-Chanoellor laid he did not intend to make a speech, but he 
had Bome statements and announcements to make. The first gold medal 
ever offered in this Univeraity was that founded by Henry Chapman in 
1866, and ocpies of which he has had annually struck from the beauti- 
ful dies ezeouted for him by Leonard Wyon, of London. Mr. Chapman 
now proposes to render this gift permanent, by placing the dies and a 
sum of money for the endowment of the medal in the hands of the 
Board of Goremors, so that this, the first gold medal of McOill College, 
wiU be placed in point of peipetuity on a par with the others, and will 
oontinne to be offered as a stimulus to the higher culture of the classical 
l ang u age s and literature. He had to annonnoe with mush gratification, 
another and most Talnable gift tojthe College from His Ezoel- 
lenoy the Gorenor*General, who proposes to gije annually during his 
residenoe in Canada^ a gold and a silver medal for competition in the 
fVhcnlty of Arts. The Corporation has decided to suggest to 
"ExB Excellency as the special subject forthese medals, a oouxse of study 
in History, and that the competition should be open not onlj to under* 
graduates but to graduates, within seven years of their matriculation. 
Should this suggestion be adopted, the subjects appointed for study 
will be announced in the calendar now forthcoming, and the first exami- 
nation lor the Earl of Dufferin's medals will be held in December next. 
In the past session the students of the Univeraity have numbered over 
3Mf of whom the large proportion of 118 are in the Faculty o Arts. 
IbM degrees in course conferred at this meeting of convocation and that 
held in March are 77. There is reason to hope that we shall have still 
larger classes next year. In connection with tlJI I would direct atten- 
tion to some changes in the calendar for next sesssion, the earliest sheets 
^ wfaioh are now on the table for distribution. One of these relates to 
the scholarships offered in the third year and to the Scott exhibitions, 
the eonditioos of whioh have been so modified as to make them acoesai- 
Ue to a IsB^ger number of competitors. Another relates toexemptioos 
offered in the third year in favour of honour studies. Another is the 
appointment of an assistant to the Professor of Engineering, and the 
institution of arrangements for field-work at an earlier period of the 
aeasion than heretofore. All of these and some other changes introduce 
will, it is hoped, be found conducive to the advatage of our students. 
The most Rev. the Metropolitan having pronounced the benediction, 
the proceedings came to a dose. — fFiftieM. 

Quxbh's Collbob. — Principal Snodgrass presented the report of the 
Trustees of Queen's College, and the College Calendar for 1874-76. The 
f dlowing are the leading paragraphs of the report Last year the Trus- 
tees had the satisfaction of reporting an increase from 39 to 60 in the 
number of rsgistered students. It is exceedingly gratifying to them to 
have to intimate a further increase this year. In the season just closed 
there were no fewer than 22 entrants, and the total number enrolled on 
the faculties of Art and Theology is 60, 61 in the former and 9 in the 
latter. Just once in the history of the College has this number been ex- 
ceeded, namely, in the session of 1868-9, when the number of entrants 
was 27, and the total number of students 64. Of those enrolled, 22, in- 
dnding 2 who belong to the Canada Presbyterian Church, have dedared 
their intention of studying for the ministry. According to present pros- 
pects there will be a still laiger attendance next session. The winter^s 
woriL has been productive of very satisfactor/ results. The marking 
attained by leading students in the several years of the curriculum at 
the University examination recently held, was unusually high. The 
Colonial Committee of the Church of Scotland, ever solicitous for the 
prosperity of the College, and ever persevering in their efforts to promote 
the welfare of the church, finding themsdves unable to obtain a sufiicient 
number of missionaries being licentiates, or ordained men, to supply the 
demand made upon them, have adopted a new measure, with an earnest 
hope and a fair prospect of being successful in the better attaizmient of 
their object. To promiabig youths desirous of entering the ministry, poa- 



sessed of a good genenJ education, unable it may be of themsdves to 
prosecute their studies in Scotland, willing at the sune time, perhaps 
preferring, to make the colonial fidd the sphere of their future labours, 
the Committee offer inducements to eome to this country, and receive a 
eollegiate education here with a view of becoming qualified in due course 
to take full rank as ministers. While it is thought that this measure 
will not fail for want of applicants desirous to take advantage of it, it is 
believed that their training amid the very scenes of their future labours 
will be of specid utility in fitting them for the service which is awaiting 
them. There is obvioudy very much in favour of such a measure, and 
the ins ta lm ent of progress already made in the endeavour to give effect 
to it, is a good assurance of ultimate success. Last summer, five appli- 
cants, selected with great care and after much enquiry, were sent to King- 
ston. Two of them entered the College, and three went to the Collegiate 
Institute to prepare for entering next seedon. Of the whole of them, the 
Prindpd reports in the most encouraging terms. From the character 
they have established for themselves, and the progress they have made 
in thdr studies, it appears that this new and interesting progress has in 
its initiation been singularly favoured. The trustees solidt the Synod's 
favourable consideration of a scheme which is so certain to increase the 
usefulness of the College, and the strength and stability of the Church. 
Two extra courses of lectures were given to the students in attendance 
at the Divinity Hall ; one on Sdenoe and Revelation, by the Rev. Geo. 
Bell, LL.D., the other, on Pastord Theology by the Rev. John Jenkins, 
D. D. Whether as regards the practicd importance of the subjects, or the 
able manner in whioh they were discussed, these lectures cannot fail to 
be of the greatest use. They were highly appreciated by the students. 
The necessary expense was defrayed by private subscription without 
charge to the College funds, and the Board tenders its thanks to the sub- 
scribers for the interest they have taken in the matter. A permanent 
endowment of some lectureships is much to be desired, and perhaps the 
success whioh has attended the arrangement for the past session may 
bring about the attainment of so laudable an object. In the meantime 
the Trustees will be glad to have it in their power to provide one or two 
courses of lectures for next session. Severd graduates have renewed 
their good offices in furnishing class priies. A number of gentlemen 
have become respondble for vduable Uuiverdty prizes, to be awarded 
chiefly for the best essays on prescribed subjects, as announced in their 
cdendar. The essays are to be given in sufEcientiy early to prevent the 
writing of them from interfering with the ordinary work of the dasses. 
The donors of these prizes are much to be conunended for their liberality, 
and the interest in the prosperity of the College which is thereby indi- 
cated. It is hoped that their efforts will produce all the advantage of 
satisfactory competition. The Alma Mater Sodety has added to its 
many important services the foundation of a Univerdty prize for annud 
competition, open to members of the graduating class, and to be awarded 
for the best essay on some subject connected with oratory. The addi- 
tions to the Library during the year consists of 219 volumes, the greatest 
part of which are vduable modem worka, and a large number of pam- 
phlets, chiefly on scientific subjects. The donations to the Museum have 
not been numerous. Among the miscellaneous contributions are speci- 
mens of wearing apparel, and sundry other artides used by the Hare 
Indians of the Upper Mackenzie River. These were presented by the 
Hon. R. Hamilton, of the Hudson Bay Co. The Treasurer's financid 
statements for the year ending 10th instant, duly audited, are submitted. 
The Auditors report in the most satisfactory terms as to the manner in 
which the Treasurer's duties are performed, and his books kept. The 
sum of the diarges is tl2,722.74. The expense of management, in ad- 
dition to salaries, being only $942.74. Among the receipts for revenue 
is tl40 from Mr. John Watkins, Kingston, who for many years has been 
a liberd friend to the College ; also a supplementary grant of £200 sterl- 
ing (1973.33) from the Colonid Committee of the Church of Scotland* 
These contributions with one or two other amounts not bdonging in per- 
manent income, have produced an apparent surplus of 1909.89 over ex« 
penditnie. As to the Sndowment Fund, the statement shows $2,164.90 
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to have been reoeived during the year, and the total amount collected to 
defray current expenaes, and $839.65 disbursed on account of working 
the scheme. The lAole sum realized for capital is therefore $94, 924. 87, 
which is subject, as noticed in last year's report, to a debt of $7,807.90, 
incurred in meeting deficits in the revenue for the years 1869-71. The 
detailed list of investments, &c., given in the statement of accounts for 
the whole capital includes, it will be seen, a loan of $1,635.36 to the 
general fund. Subscriptions amounting to upwards of $7,000 remain un- 
paid, although nearly all of them were due more than two years ago, and 
by their non-payment the College is subjected to an annual loss of $490. 
Subscribers in default had, and have, no doubt, good intentions with 
regard to them. They were voluntarily assumed obligations, but these 
do not satisfy the expectations which by the act of subscription were 
created. They are earnestly entreated to consider the urgent import- 
ance of increasing the permanent revenue of the College, and the effect 
of delaying payments upon the worth of their subscriptions. The state- 
ment of ordinary revenue and expenditures showed an increase from all 
sources of $13,632, while the expenditure for salaries amounted to $11,- 
780, and for various other purposes to $942, leaving a balance of $909 
in the hands of the Treasurer. It was pointed out, however, that while 
there was an apparent surplus of $909, the general fund was in debt $7,- 
807. The statement of receipts and disbursements on account of the 
College were stated to be $30,152 in the total, while the disbursements 
left a balance of $2,256 invested and in cash. The receipts for scholar- 
ships and prize essays were $3,118, while the disbursements amounted 
to $1,535, leaving a balance of $1,582 in the hands of the Treasurer. The 
statement of the Queen's College Endowment Fund showed a balance of 
$94^224. On the motion for the adoption of the report, Mr. Ferguson 
asked information regarding the young men who were brought from Scot- 
land, and whether they were to be supported after they arrived in this 
country by grants from the (Jhurch of Scotland, or whether they should 
be supported at the expense of the church here. He complained that 
young men should be brought out from Scotland, while young men of 
this country were not given sufficient encouragement to go into the min- 
istry. Principal Snodgrass said the Colonial Committee of the Church 
of Scotland had found great difficulty in obtaining missionaries for British 
No^th America, and although liberal inducements had been offered, a suf- 
ficient supply could not be had to meet the demand. The question then 
arose whether it was not possible to meet the difficulty in some way be- 
sides sending out ordained ministers ; therefore, the plan was arranged 
of sending out young men to be ordained in Canada, the expense to be 
borne by the church here. These young men would in other respects 
take the same position in the College as other students, and would have 
the opportunity of doing missionary work during the summer. Two of 
them were doing so at present, and they would be able to make as much 
as would go far towards paying their expenses during the session. The 
Colonial Committee guaranteed to provide $250 per annum for each stu- 
dent. In answer to a question, Principal Snodgrass said he had called 
the attention of the Colonial Committee to the fact that there was likely 
to be a union between the two Presbyterian churches in this country at 
an early date, and he had enquired of them what would be the position 
of the grant they made for the education of these students in such a 
case. The reply they made was, that the grant was given entirely in- 
dependent of the question of union, and it was their duty alone to do 
whatever was calculated to advance the interests of the Church, whether 
united or separate. The Synod met again at 3 p.m., and the motion 
for the adoption of the report of the trustees of Queen's College was 
concurred in. — News. 



VIII. g^artm^tttal §atim. 

COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

By arrangement with the Honourable the Postmaster-Grene- 
ral, the Chief Superintendent of Education has had Voting 
Papers for Members of the Council of Public Instruction 



printed with envelopes attached, so that when folded and en- 
closed in the envelopes unsealed, as directed, they could pass 
through the Post Office prepaid for one cent each. The direc- 
tion printed on the back of the envelope was issued simply to 
meet the requirements of the Post Office Department in r^ard 
to such matters ; but as some misapprehension exists on the 
subject, the Honourable the Attorney-^neral is .of opinion 
that Inspectors, Masters and Teachers using these Voting 
Papers are entitled to seal the envelopes, they prepaying the 
ordinary three cents letter postage on them. 

The Voting Papers should be received by the Chief Superin- 
tendent sometime between the 11th and 18th of August, both 
days inclusive. The law on the subject is as follows : — 

" Any Voting Papers received by post or otherwise by the 
said CMef Superintendent, or other officer appointed by him 
duiing the said third Tuesday of August, or during the pr&> 
ceding week, shall be deemed to be duly delivered to him. 

As this rule may not have been in all cases observed, and 
with a view to enable Inspectors, Masters and Teachers to 
exercise their franchiae according to law, a blank Voting 
Paper and envelope will be sent to every i>er8on whose EAiae 
has been returned to the Education Department as entitled to 
vote under the Act. 

In putting up this Voting Paper and sending it to the 
Chief Superintendent, every blank in the form should be filled 
up, and the name signed at the bottom of the paper on Ha 
line left for that purpose. 

It would be a great convenience if the name of the County, 
City or Town of the Voter were inserted in the blank for i^ 
printed on the outside of the envelope. 

Education DEPA^biENT, 

Toronto, July, 1874. 

The Honourable the Attorney-General has also given his 
opinion on the following points :— 

1st. That none but legedly qualified teachers in actual ser- 
vice can vote for a member of the Council of Public Instmc- 
tion. Teachers, therefore, who have left the profession bAve 
no vote. 

2nd. That a County Inspector holding the of&ce of Town 
Inspector has only one vote for a member of the CounciL 



STATUTE LABOUR BY TEACHERS. 

Teachers frequently write to the Department, remonstrating 
against their being required to perform Statute Labour, or to 
pay any equivalent for it. As the obligation arises under the 
Assessment, and not under the School, Law, the Department 
has no jurisdiction in the matter, and cannot therefore inter- 
fere in it. 



NORMAL SCHOOL FOR ONTARIO. 

The next Session of the Normal School will commence, (D. V.,) 
on the 8th of August. Students must be in attendance on that 
day. 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LAW FULLY EXPLAINED. 

BLANK SCHOOL FORMS. 

The Publishers (Copp, Clark & Co., Front St., Toronto) beg 
to announce that they have just published an Exposition of tiie 
new School Law relating to Rural Schools of this Province^ 
the Official Regulations and Decisions of the Superior Courts, 
by Dr. Hodgins, Deputy Superintendent of Education, sent tree 
on receipt of 55 cents. 

The same publishers have also recently issued blanks of the 
official forms used under the Public School Laws, such as 
School Deeds, Forms of Agreements with Teachers, School 
Rate, Rolls, &c. Lists with prices may be obtained. * 

Printed lor the Education Ddpartmeat by aaima, ftosK &, Co., Taroato. 
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COHVENTION OF INSTRUCTOBS OF THE DEAF 
ANDDUMR 

Under the authority of the Oatario Oovemraent, an luvitft- 
tion w» extended to the Inatmctore of Deaf and Dnmb on this 
continent, to hold their 8th annual convention at the Belleville 
Instatntion, on the 16th, I6th, and 17th, instant. Accordingly 
Delegates from the State of Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
District of Columbia, Connecticut, Iowa, Qlinoia, Indiana, 
Maryland, Maesachueetts, Missouri, Mississippi, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin, with Delegates from Nova Scotia and Ontario, met at 
BeUeville on the I5th inst. About 200 persons were present 
Dr. Landon, of the Asylum at London, Ontario, was named 
temporary Chairman, and Mr. Coleman, of the Belleville Insti- 
tution, temporary Secretary. Finally the following list of 
ofiGcera were appointed : — President — Rev. W. Turner, Ph. D., 
Connecticut j for Vice-Presidenta — Kev. Thomas Mclntyre, 
M.A., Indiana; Isaac T. Peet, LLD., New York; Edward M. 
Gallaudet, Ph.D., LL.D., Washington ; Philip G. Gillett, LL.D., 
Illinois ; Wm. D. Kerr, M. A., Missouri ; J. Scott Hntton, M.A., 
Kova Scotia ; Joseph H. Johnson, M.D., Alabama. For Secre- 
taries, Edward A. Fay, Washington ; John Nichols, North 
Carolina; J. B. McGann, Ontario. 

The President, on taking the chair said, that he had thought 
when coming here, that a service of forty-two and a half years 
in the Institution of the Deaf and Dumb, might have excused 
him from taking an active part in the proceedings of this Con- 



vention. He conld not, however, refuse to do anything he 
could in the good work, and therefore he accepted the position. 
In the course of a few further remarks, he claimed for the In- 
stmctors of the Deaf and Dumb in America, that they had done 
their duty well, and that their work was noble and honourable, 
and exhorted them to go on in it. The President himself has 
been fifty-three years engaged in the work of teaching deaf 
mutes. 

The proceedingB of the Convention were formally opened 
with prayer by Rev. Mr, Burke. 

Dr. Peet (New York) proceeded to lead a paper on laosuage 
leason, on the foinciple of objeot teaohiag which he explained, was 
a Bummaiy of a book he wu aboot to pi^>liah. The me^od of in- 
stniotion contained in this book was stated to consist, to a consider- 
able extent, in giving the pupil a, direotion in wriling, tmd then re- 
quiring him to perform it, smd to state in writing w^t he did. In 
employing this system the teaohar mnst have before him twelve ob- 
jects, whose names are arranged with a view to embraoing the 
whole alphabet, so that when the pupil hsa learned to write them he 
has also learned to write all the letters in use, the distinction to be 
observed between the definite and the indefinite article, the proper 
use of prepositions, the wtnda and oharacters representing numerals 
up to one hundred, adjectives of oolour, and a considerable number 
of verbs. The sentenoe forms were confined to the illnstration <^ 
the government of the objective case. Time was exemplified bj the 
present, imperative and the past indicative. The following, among 
other advantages, were claimed to be derived by the pupil from the 
use of this system : — He leams to read and write at the some time. 
He it made to comprehend perfectly what ha reads and writes, and 
in that way early forms the habit of composition. He unconsciously 
acquires at the outset, and for all time, by a system which teaches 
by practice, without mles, the most important rules of grammar. 
The teacher was led to see the importance of bringing bis pupil in 
all iustruotinn into more direct relations with the subject taught. 
The foreigner, with this system, can be taught the Kngliah languafje. 
By it the pupil is taught to associate names of objects directly wiih 
Uie objects uiamselves. He can make no advances so long ss the 
ground he has gone over is only partially tilled. The system does 
not depend for its results on the tact, ingenuity and skill of the 
teacher, and thus parents have a means of starting their children on 
the road to language before sending them to an institution espe- 
cially designed for their benefit. The education of the deaf-mute 
can be cununenoad at an earlier s^ than has heretofore been con- 
sidered advisable, because repetition rather than leoiomng is iu- 
vclved. 

Mr. Schelling (Wisoonsin) read a paper entitled " In the School- 
room." He dwelt on the importance of sign language bein^ exclu- 
sively employed in the sohool-room, except in oases in which it is 
only possible in some other way to make plain to the mind at the 
pupil something which it is desired to convey to him. One of the 
first things the teacher should aim at was to enable his pupil to ask 
iiiiastions and to understand what was asked for. The t«acher of 
deaf-mutes should never aim at giving his pupils a great multitude 
of words, or at displaying their ekiil in writing long and complicated 
sentences, or parade a great tact in the gram matical a 
sentences, or make pupils wi ' 
or grammatical oonstruotj^ 
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the grasp of the child or with which he is perfectly familiar, and 
these ideas should be clothed in the simple and dear language of 
the child, that is, in very short and distinct sentences. The teacher 
should stop to teach the entire alphabet before he began to teach 
the sentences. It was now generally known that a child learned 
the alphabet sooner by seeing the letters in words than by seeing 
them separately. It should be remembered also that thinking is 
A>ne in sentences and not in words. The essay contained a great 
many hints of great value to teachers of deaf and dumb, but not of 
very general interest. 

At this staee the Board of Education of the town was introduced, 
and on their behaJf , Prof. Bell, of Albert College, read an address 
of welcome to the Convention. 

The President in reply said ; We are greatly obliged to the Com- 
mittee on Education of this city, for their land welcome of us to 
this place, and desire to assure them that we have been greatly gra- 
tified at finding s<» beautiful a place as this, and particularly so eli- 
gible a location and such convenient and elegant buildings as we 
find here prepared for this unfortunate class of our fellow-Deings — 
the deaf and dumb. We find here an institution which, consider- 
ing the time it has been in operation, is far in advance of those 
which were established in the United States some fifty years ago 
or a little more, and we are gratified to find in it a school of over 
200 children who have been gathered together within four years, 
and so competent a Principal and Board of Instructors, some of 
whom we have known for many years, and in whom we have the 
fullest confidence. We are all labouring in the same benevolent 
field of literary and Christian work. You are gathering your 
ilieaves in the broad field covered with the ripe grain, having 
the full harvest ; we are gathering up the scattered sheaves 
that lie around neglected in this large country — here one, there 
another. We find this class of persons generally gathered into well 
ordered and well regulated institutions, receiving the blessings of a 
common school education, and I may also say, a collegiate education. 
But what is better than all, these unfortunate children have been 
taught that they have a soul within them destined to immortality, 
that there is a God in Heaven above them, whose providential care 
is over all, and to whom all are responsible, and to whose blessed 
abode the good are expecting to go. They knew nothing of all these 
great themes, of these inspiring hopes, of these glorious realities, 
but now, bv uie instrumentality (if this institution, and other simi- 
lar institutions in this broad oountnr, they do to a very great extent. 
I wish I could say they were all gatnered in, but to a very great ex- 
tent they are, and these blessings of education and these blessings 
of religion are shed upon them, and the light of truth shines into 
their minds, and they are inspired by the same hopes of a glorious 
immortality that we are ; and if we are of the faithful in our res- 
pective fields we may expect to gather a harvest not only here but 
a more glorious harvest in the better land, where the ears of the 
deaf shsdl be opened, where the lips of the dumb shall sing, and 
speak forth the high praises of our common Grod. You will accept, 
therefore, our thanks for your kind greetings and especially for the 
invitation to assemble here in Convention at your beautiful place 
and in your beautiful institution. (Applause.) 

A discussion on the paper read in the morning* by Dr. Peet, then 
took place. 

Mr. Greenberger (New York) did not see how Dr. Peet's methods 
of object teaching would be practicable in every case. If for in- 
stance, he wrote down the word " cow *' and wished to explain to 
the pupils what he meant, would he bring a cow into the school- 
room ? (Laughter^ With reference to some of the illustrations of 
his method which Dr. Peet gave, the speaker remarked that in the 
sentence '* John touched the saw," the collocation of the word did 
not correspond with the sequence of the idea in the pupil's mind. 
The ideas would follow each other in the pupil's mind in this 
order, " John the saw touched." 

Dr. Peet said that his system did not preclude the use of pictures 
when it was impracticable to have the objects themselves in the 
school-room. With reference to the other observation of Mr. 
Greenberger he said that the pupil was supposed to have learned 
the names of the several objects before an attempt to teach him the 
verb was made, and to do the latter was all that then remained to 
be done. 

Mr. Hutton (Nova Scotia) remarked that Dr. Peet's system as 
explained by him in his paper was a novel one, but it had stood the 
test of experience. In teaching a pupil language he (Mr. Button^ 
would begin by giving him a complete sentence on simple subjects, 
repeating it daily, and would contemporaneously teach him other 
subjects. He would seek to get rid of the mere trammels of gram- 
mar and allow the pupil to user his words in an order corresponding 
with the collocation of his ideas. 

Prof. Cook (New York) thought the system of Dr. Peet a good 
one, but he regretted that it did not begin with complete sentences 



and not with mere vocabularies. He thought that when anything 
struck a teacher as a good idea in teaching it should be tried in one 
class in one institution and then adopted in all the classes, or re- 
jected, according as it was found to have good results or not. He 
considered it desirable that they should experiment with every 
single thing in the way of teaching. The majority of congenital 
mutes who now received instruction in their institutions coold read 
and understand an account of a railway accident for instance ; but 
if they read a report of a speech they could not understand it. He 
concluded by moving a resolution in favour of each institution try- 
ing with one class any new method of instruction which might sug- 
gest itself as feasible, and reporting fully on it at the next meeting. 

Mr. -Wilkinson (California) said that his experience had tangHt 
him that it made Uttle difference whether the instruction of a deaf- 
mute commenced with words or with sentences. He thought that 
by the use of objects and writing he could, in the course of an liour, 
teach a Chinaman several things in our language, although pre- 
viously the man had not known a word of it. For instance, he 
would write down the sentence, "John touched the box," and not 
only would he soon be able to show the man what ^* John " and 
" box " meant, but he would after a few trials, get him to undei^ 
stand that that particular form which we called " touched " repre- 
sented a particular action. No one who professed to have much in- 
telligence now thought it necessary to teach any child the alphabet, 
but taught him to read by means of words. He expressed himself 
as having great confidence in the sign language, and denied that 
their young women and young men could not read and understand 
the newspapers. In proof of this he mentioned a number of deaf- 
mutes whom he had instructed. The trouble with a deaf-mute was 
that he did not come into contact with words often enough. 

Mr. McGann also held that being able to think in a language was 
of the highest importance. He thought the sign language should 
be but sparingly used, and that deaf-mutes should be principally 
taught by objects. 

One of the large class-rooms of the Institution, Dr. May, of the 
Education Department of Ontario, has, in the space of a few hours, 
transformed into an extensive museum. The articles therein are 
from the museum of the Educational Department, Toronto, and 
embrace a great variety of philosophical apparatus, birds, models 
for instruction in anatomy, stuffed birds, eta Mayor P. 8. Tucker, 
President of the Board of Trustees of the Deaf and Dumb Institute 
of North Carolina, to-day gave an order for a full set of anatomical 
models similar to th6ae on exhibition, which he intends to present 
to the Institute in his State. 

In the evening a social entertainment in honour of the members of 
the Convention was given in the Town Hall, by the Mayor and 
Corporation of BellevSle and County Council Mayor Henderson 
took the chair, and, after a few words of welcome, called on the 
Hon. Billa Flint to address the assemblage. In the course of his 
remarks, Mr. Flint stated that the institution at this town was 
opened in October, 1870, and although it had thus only been open 
now three months less than four years, it stood seventh among the 
whole forty-five in America with regard to the number of pupils. 
He paid a high tribute to the abilities of Dr. Palmer, the Prmcipal 
of the Ontario Institute, and concluded a neat address by extending 
to the delegates a hearty welcome to *^ the City of the Bay," and to 
the homes and hearts of its people. 

The President of the Convention responded in happy terms, 
^ving, in the course of his reply, some interesting reminiscences of 
a holiday visit which he paid to Canada about 35 years ago, just 
after the Rebellion. 

A number of sentiments, which would have been called toasts if 
there had been wine to drink them in, were then proposed and re- 
sponded to. They comprised the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, the 
President of the United States, the Legislatures of Canada and 
Ontario, the Educational Institutions of the United States and 
Canada, the Ladies of the Benevolent Institutions of Canada, the 
Warden and Coimcil of Hastings, the Mayor and Council of BeUe- 
ville, and one or two others. The several sentiments were accom- 
panied by suitable airs performed by an orchestra, or by songs. 
Among other remarks. 

Dr. Hodgins, Deputy Superintendent of Education for the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, on being called upon, said : — 

Mr. Mayor and Mr. Warden — Ladies and Gentlemen, — At this 
late hour of the night (11 o'clock), I should not have ventured to 
occupy the attention of this large assemblage, were it not that I 
was most anxious to convey to the distinguished American Dele- 

fates to this Convention, the heartfelt greetings of the Education 
department of the Province of Ontario, with which I have the 
honour to be connected. And I can truly say that the sentiments 
of cordiality and welcome, embodied in the beautiful address pre- 
sented to the Convention this day by the Board of Education in 
this town, are also the sentiments and feelings to our American 
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educationist friends of the nearly 5,000 school corporations in this 
Province. On behalf, therefore, of this large constituency, repre- 
senting the High and Public Schools of the rVovince, I tender their 
greetings of welcome to the membersof this Convention. (Applause. ) 

As time is pressing, I shall only mention a few facts relating to 
our educational progress, which may be of interest to the American 
Delegates present. I speak of the facts only of which I am person- 
ally cognizant, and which have transpired during my own experi- 
ence in the Education Department of the Province. [9 1844, the 
expenditure on behalf of education in Upper Canada (now Ontario), 
not including the colleges and universities, was between $300,000 
and 1400,000. It now reaches the sum of upwards of $2,500,000, 
exclusive of the sums expanded in colleges and universitios ! The 
number of schools, too, has increased from 2,600 to nearly 4,750. 

Then as to the organization of the school system itself. The law 
has been thoroughly discussed of late, and has been recently 
amended -and condensed into two codes : the Public School and the 
High School Laws. And though by no means perfect, yet by com- 
mon consent, it is felt by our public men that no further school 
legislation will be required for at least ten years to come. 

It is not for me to enter into the vexed question of '' Commercial 
Beciprocitv " with the United States ; but there are two subjects 
upon which we may enjoy the fullest '* reciprocity " of thought, of 
feeling, of sentiment and heart, with our American friends, and 
those relate to matters connected with our common Christianity, 
and to '* works of faith and labour of love," springing from a com- 
mon philanthropy. And why is it that in matters of secular interest 
and of personal gain, the keenness and sharpness of the trader, the 
diplomacy of the statesman, and the gilded bait of prospective com- 
mercial gain, are all required to combine before both nations can 
find a common ground on which to lay the foundation of a system 
of '' commercial reciprocity" between them? while in matters of a 
higher, nobler, and better nature, they can and do (as we have de- 
monstrated at this Convention) enjoy the fullest and freest '* reci- 
procity" of intellectual thought, of sentiment and heart, and of 
experience and labour ? Because the one is human — of the earth 
earthy — the other is divine — the work of the blessed Master, conse- 
crated to Him, and imbued with His spirit. 

In the special matter of caring for and labouring for the deaf and 
dumb, it is not ours to utter that divine word ephphatha — so instinct 
with life and power as it fell from the lips of the Saviour, but it is 
ours to endeavoiu: in every way in our power to ameliorate the sad 
condition of those who are so afflicted — to open up to them the 
springs of enjoyment — ^to break down the barriers, as far as possi- 
ble, which separate them from the outer world, and to prepare them 
for the richer enjoyment of that better and brighter one above — of 
which it has been so truthfully and beautifully said, that — 

" There we shall Heab, and see and know, 
All we desired or wished below ; 
And every power find sweet employ 
In that eternal world of joy ! " 

At the conclusion of the speech-making, the audiences were in- 
vited down stairs into the fine covered mantet to partake of refresh- 
ments, which awaited them. 

The evening was very pleasantly spent by all who were present. 

On the second day, 

Mr. O. D. Cook (New York) read a paper written by Alphonse 
Johnston, of New York, and entitled *' The best means of teaching 
the idiomatic use of the English language.'' The paper was a splen- 
did illustration of the results of deaf-mute instruction, being well 
and thoughtfuUy written, and marked by a great deal of originality 
of conception. The writer thought the subjects of study were, in 
educational institutions, generally too much huddled together. A 
mind whose attention was divided among too many objects, could 
not pay proper attention to any one of them. The qusJity of edu- 
cation would in general be found to be in inverse ratio to the number 
of studies. He contrasted favourably the European system of 
education with that of the United States, considering that in the 
latter there was too much cramming and consequent superficiality. 
Mliat he complained of had crept into the instruction of deaf and 
dumb in the United States, and the system had been greatly im- 
paired in consequence. He advised them to make haste slowly, and 
not to flirt witli knowledge, or they would not be likely ever to get 
married to it. 

Mr. Porter (Washington) next read a paper on the use of the 
manual alphabet. He alluded to the power of expression with 
which it was possible to supplement the use of the alphabet, and 
pointed out the importance of every letter having a distinct 
form, according to the Normal standard, a form such as would be 
easily recognized and distinguished from others. He cautioned 
them against incorrect, slovenly modes of forming letters — faults 
which he said were quite common. Steadiness of the position of 
the hands was necessary. He also spoke of the importance of learn- 



ing to manage properly the arm from the shoulder to the wrist. 
The energetic use of the arm and hand as a means of emphasis was 
not to be overlooked. The sep^ation between words should be 
marked by a brief and barely perceptible pause, but in order to 
avoid misconception or confusion, no pauses should take place in 
the words themselves. Accent was of importance, and the grouping 
of words according to their sense, as in oral speech, shoiUd be at- 
tended to. The upward and downward movement of the hand 
might, without viohition of rule in regard to steadiness, be em- 
ployed to represent the upward or downward inflections of the 
voice in oral speech. Facility in the use of either hand should be 
striven for. In the teaching of this alphabet, thoroughness should 
be insisted upon from the first. He suggested that vmen the pupil 
was learning the alphabet, he might with advantage make use of a 
system of finger gymnastics. The training of the left hand should 
not be deferred, but should be carried out from the first. The read- 
ing of the signs, which should receive due attention, was not very 
difficult, even when they were made with great rapidity, provided, 
however, that they were, at the same time, made distinctly. As 
far as possible, and at as early a period in the instruction of a pupil 
as possible, the finger language should take the precedence of every 
other communication in the exercises of the school-room, and if 
elsewhere also so much the better. 

Mr. Noyes read a paper on the same subject, written by a mute^ 
George Wing, of Minnesota. . The writer -said he could not find 
language to characterize the committing to memory of long strings 
of words without at the same time appreciating the ideas for which 
they stood. This was an evil which it was necessary for the teacher 
to be continually guarding the pupil against. The teacher should 
also take care that the pupil does not falsely associate words with 
ideas. It should also be the aim of the teacher from the first to give 
the pupil a correct idea of eveiy object about which he uses words, 
and the pupil should be required to shadow those objects in writing 
himself. The object was the substance, the word representing the 
shadow, and the substance should always precede the shadow. 

Mr. Wilkinson (California) then addressed the audience as to the 
best means of securing to congenital deaf-mutes of average capacity, 
an understanding and an idiomatic use of the English language. 
He said that in every tongue there were a spoken and a written lan- 
guage, differing very materially from each other. In illustrating 
this assertion, the speaker gave some specimens of English and 
Scotch dialectb, and the efforts of the interpreter for the deaf mutes 
to follow him through these created considerable amusement. He 
ridiculed the use of what is ** elegant English" to the neglect of 
colloquial language, and recommended the teacher of deaf mutes to 
make the Saxon element of our language the foremost subject of 
instruction ; and cultivate as far as possible in all exercises given 
to the pupil the phraseology of colloquial speech, to encourage the 
pupil to the use of a simple style of writing ; while teaching him 
the meaning of Latin and Greek derivatives to encourage him to 
avoid their use ; to teach pupils familiarity with verbal contrac- 
tions, and to avoid unnecessary verbiage in answering questions. 

Mr. E. G. Valentine (lud.) read a paper entitled ** Instructors 
and their Work." He said there might be an easy way of doing the 
work of deaf-mute instruction, but he thought no instructor had 
ever yet discovered it. If the instructor did his duty faithfully, he 
would be at work every hour and every minute he was in his school- 
Hence the instructor should have a good physical constitu- 



room. 



tion. The duty of the instructor consisted chiefly in imparting a 
knowledge of language, and hence the instructor should have fine 
mental abilities, and be himself well acquainted with the intricacies 
of the tongue he teaches, conversant with the works of the best 
writers in that tongue, &c. The true instructor was always sensible 
of the impossibility of l.is doing his work as thoroughly as it should 
be done. Every instructor should have a good moral character, 
and it was desirable that he should have religious convictions, 
should be energetic and patient, diligent and faithful, correct in 
in his habits, and able in all things and at all times to control him- 
self. He should also be of a social nature, and have a love for 
children and a sympathy for misfortune. The writer considered 
the French system of instruction the only one by which deaf-mutes 
could be thoroughly taught, and he thought that the sign language 
should be used sparingly, and that in the English order. He spoke 
of the importance of good government being maintained by the in- 
structor, and said that the teacher should be careful to show the 
pupil how to study — that he must not expect to learn if he does not 
nx his attention on the study before him, and prevent his mind 
wandering about the room. With reference to language, the writer 
had come to the conclusion that its acquirement was a mere mecha- 
nical process, and therefore the teacher should not require the pupil 
to devote too much time to that study, for some deaf and dumb pu- 
pils might receive instruction in it for seven years, and then not be 
able to use it well. The study of language should be varied with 
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others. The writer dwelt on the importance of the school-room 
being kept orderly and clean, and of personal neatness and clean- 
liness in the pupUs being encouraged. He held that religious in- 
struction should not be left for Sunday alone, but should be made 
a part of the duties of every day. He considered the teachers res- 
ponsible for the moral and spiritual welfare of the pupil as well as 
for his instruction in secular subjects. He recommended the hold- 
ing of teachers' meetings for the purpose of conference on matters 
rehiting to their profession. He discussed the question as to whe- 
ther the instruction of deaf mutes was entitled to be called a 
profession, and came to the conclusion it was — ^that there was not a 
more respectable and honourable one, nor one which offered grander 
opportunities for doing good. He considered the instruction of 
deaf mutes a profession which offered great inducements to young 
men having the proper qualifications for the work. Some of those 
engaged in it received as good salaries as the Professors in their 
ooUeges. He regretted to say that the teachers in all their schools 
were not paid as liberally as they should be, but he hoped to see an 
improvement in that respect. 

Mi, Carruthers (Arkansas) next read a paper on the development 
of strength of character. In deaf mute education nothing was so 
fatal to the development of character, as to be always receiving and 
never giving, as was the case in institutions of this sort ; and after 
eight or ten years' drill in one of them, the capacity for receiving 
favours was unlimited. After being instructed, boarded and lodged, 
for this length of time at the pub&c expense, the deaf and dumb 
pupil seemed to feel that society was responsible for providing for 
him, and had no higher ambition than to get a living by begging. 
It was the duty of the teachers to prevent the formation of such 
ideas as this in the mind of the pupil. Care should be taken to 
keep pupils posted on current events, and a love for literature of 
an elevating character should be cultivated in his mind. With a 
view to the development of strength of character in the pupil, his 
teacher should be virtuously inclined, and he should be religiously 
instructed. 

Mr. Bangs ^Michigan) followed with a paper on the extent of 
the responsibility of ulq teacher for the moral and religious charac- 
ter of his pupils. He stated that the teachers whose responsibility 
he intended to discuss, were those employed in public, institutions 
for the instruction of the deaf and dumb. Having pointed out that 
the responsibilities of the teacher were limited by the relation of 
such institutions to the State, he went on to argue that the pupils 
should be taught only the fundamental truths of the Christian re- 
ligion, and scrupulously guarded agi^st becoming sectarians, or 
in fact of knowing anything of the distinction between creeds while 
under instruction. 

A paper by Mr. Thomas Widd (Montreal), a deaf and dumb 
teacher, was next read by Mr. Coleman, of the Belleville institu- 
tion, the Rev. Thos. Barry, of Montreal, interpreting in the sign 
language. The title of the paper was '* the moral training of deaf- 
mutes. The writer remarked that the care and attention at present 
paid to morality and religion in most of these institutions seemed 
inadequate to check or prevent to any great extent prevailing in- 
temperance, immorality and improvidence among deaf mutes. The 
deaf-mute continued to require, more or less, according to the in- 
tellectual calibre, the friendly counsel and parental care of teachers 
and friends, throughout his career in the world. When he left 
school he found himself suddenly surrounded by all sorts of temp- 
tations new and strange to him, and if not caref uUy and properly 
trained in youth, soon fell a victim to snares and vices which led to 
the brink of the grave. The teacher of deaf-mutes was responsible 
not only to his God, but also to society for the proper discliarge of 
his duty in the training of his pupil, which went very far to decide 
his character in future. Some teachers might give insufficient at- 
tention to morality and religion, in their eagerness to rush to higher 
secular attainments. An institution could not be too careful in the 
selection of its teachers. Some institutions for deaf-mutes had 
made their schoolB training places for teachers to supply other insti- 
tutions, as soon as they were fitted for the work, and required a 
higher salary, thus keeping down the running expenses of the es- 
tablishment. This policy could not be too severely condemned. 
Such institutions as these were the worst to which deaf-mutes could 
be sent for instruction and proper bringing up. He recommended 
the formation of temperance societies in every institution, and that 
every year a course of lectures on temperance, morality, and fru- 
gality should be given by the teachers, with a view to fostering a 
spirit of frugality and self-dependence. He also recommended that 
pupils should be taught the importance of depositing a portion of 
their earnings after leaving school in Savings Banks. This would 
prevent their becoming a burden on their friends and relations, and 
beggars on the streets. 

A discussion then took place on the several papers, in the course 
of which 



Dr. Feet said he considered the suggestion of Mr. Widd, with 
reference to the formation of temperance societies, an excellent one, 
as such societies were calculated to promote a public sentiment 
among the pupils. 

It seemed to be the general opinion of those who took part in the 
discussion with reference to religious training, that there was ample 
ground for giving such training without touching on sectananism. 

Mr. Greenberger (New York) read a paper on the method oi 
teadiing articulation and Up-reading, in other words, a method of 
teaching the dumb to spet^ and to read from the motion of a 
second person's lips, what is said by the latter. Mr. Greenberger'a 
method, which he explained to be an adaptation of the Gemiaii 
system to the English language, is remarkably ingenious and philo- 
sophical, and whether the Convention consider^ it praoticablo 4?r 
not, the exposition of it afforded both the members of that body 
and the visitors a great deal of interest. In the illustration of hu 
method, Mr. Greenberger experimented on three girls belonging to 
the Belleville Institution, and although they had never received any 
lessons in eil^er articulation or lip reading, the results of the tests 
were tolerably satisfactory. He made various vowel, dipthongal, 
and consonantal sounds, tiie girls watching his mouth as he did so, 
and then giving fair imitation of them. The voice in which they 
did this, sounded rather unnatural, but this was only to be expected 
of persons whose organs of speech have been unused for many 
years, and who are unable to hear their own utterances. Mr. 
Greenberger pointed out how the voice of pupils was to be improved. 
The tendency in each case was to pitch the voice too high. The 
direction to remedy this was conveyed in a gesture. Sometimes 
the sound which Mr. Greenberger would give would be sonant 
when it should be whispered, and vice versa. For instance, if he 
gave the sound of the letter "p** without the vowel, which, for the 
sake of ease in pronouncing it, usually accompanies it, the girl would 
repeat it in combination with a vowel, the latter generally preceding 
the consonant sound. To correct this error, he would place the 
hand of the girl on his throat, and repeating the consonant in com- 
bination with a vowel as she had done, he would shake his head as 
much as to say ''that's wrong." He would then give simply the 
consonant sound, and indicate that that was what he wanted. In 
the one instance the girl would feel the vibration caused by the 
passage of the air through his epiglottis, and in the other she would 
miss this accompaniment, and would at once be able to do tolenbly 
well what was required of her. The chest, the top of the head, tbie 
throat, and the jaw, were all used in showing when there was vibra- 
tion, and when none, the place on which the girl's hand was put 
varying with the different sounds. Mr. Greenberger explained that 
the simple vowel sounds were those which in a course of instruction 
were first taught to a pupil, and that from these he was gradually 
advanced to dipthongs, consonants, Ac, 

Mr. A. GrtJiam Bell (Boston) followed Mr. Greenberger in an 
explanation of a system which he calls '' visible speech. " Mr. Bell, 
who is an Englishman, and who is not altogether unknown in Can- 
ada, stated that visible speech was invented in England by hia father, 
who is at present a resident of Brantf ord, Unt. It was originally 
intended to be employed for philological purposes, to enable per- 
sons to acquire the pronunciation of foreign languages, without the 
necessity of hearing them spoken, but the idea had suggested itself 
that if it were possu)le to do this, it might also be used in teaching 
the deaf and dumb to speak. He held that if it were possible for 
deaf-mutes to learn to speak simply from seeing the motion of the 
organs of speech, they would early learn to speak themselves ; but 
this they could not do because some of the operations of the vocal 
organs could not be seen. He contended that the vocal organs of 
the deaf and dumb were the same as those of persons who spoke, 
and that the only reason why they were dumb was simply that they 
were deaf, and therefore unable to learn as do other children by 
imitating the sounds of language uttered by others. Talking ma- 
chines, which had been invented so as fairly to imitate human 
speech, showed that talking was merely mechanical, and that there- 
fore all that they had to do in order to get a dumb person to speak, 
was to get him to put his vocal organs into the proper position, 
Mr. Bell went on to explain his system, which is based on ten sim- 
ple linear signs, one representing the tip of the tongue, one the top 
of the tongue, one the nose, &c. The combination of these repre- 
sents the different vocal organs in different relative positions, and 
producing sounds or not as the case may be. For instance, one 
combination may indicate that the tip of the tongue is to toudi the 
roof of the mouth, the lips to be held slightly apart, and a sound 
made with the organs in that position. Mr. Bell claims that any 
sound the human voice can produce, can be represented by the cha- 
racters of his system, and that from these a person who knows the 
latter can exactly reproduce the sound, though he may never have 
heard it, and certainly, judging from the experiments made to- 
day, it would seem as u this were so. A young lady who wa* with 
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the ProfesBor, and who asidsts him in teaching the system, was sent 
oat of the hall, and then a request was made that words in any 
language should be spoken, or sounds of any sort uttered. Words 
in Greek, German, Indian, Latin, and Irish were given, and some 
of the most extraordinary sounds ever heard were made. Mr. Bell 
analyzed them as well as he could, and represented them on a black- 
board by the characters of visible speech. The young ladv was then 
called in, and repeated all the words, and imitated sA\ tne sounds 
with striking exactness. Some of the sounds given were of such a 
nature that it was cruel to ask the young lady who was taking part 
in the experiment, or any other lady, to imitate them, and the only 
one whidi she did not repeat very well, was one which a delegate 
said he thought it was impossible for any lady in the room to imi- 
tate exactly, a remark which brought from Mr. Bell the remark, 
enjphaticaUy spoken, that he did not think that any gentleman 
in the hall could imitate it either. These experiments were provo- 
catiye of a great deal of mirth. Mr. Bell stated that it had been 
found by tests made in England, that deaf mutes could, without 
difficulty, be taught the meaning of the characters of the system, 
and that this had been further proved by its use in several institu- 
tions in the United States, into which it had been introduced. A 
diagram which he had with him showed how easily this could be 
done, the characters being placed on a sectional drawing of the hu- 
man head, beside the organs which they are respectively intended 
to represent. Mr. Bell showed, in the course of his demonstration 
of the system, how he could by certain very expressive gestures and 
positions of his liands and fingers, give a deaf and dumb pupil di- 
rections with regard to the pit^, quantity, and inflexion of sounds. 
The explanation of the system was listened to, and the experiments 
were watched, with the greatest interest. 

Mr. Schelling was called on for his views with regard to articula- 
tion, and stated that he considered it a waste of time to teach it to 
congenital mute persons. 

Mr. Hubbard told of a little girl of his own, who had become deaf 
before i^e had learned her own language, but whom he had taught 
to do so. She was afterwards taken to Germany, and there a Ger- 
man lady, who did not know any English, taught her to speak the 
former language by the same metliod. He also read a letter writ- 
ten to him by a little Englitjli girl who had been bom deaf and 
dumb, but who, having been for two years receiving instruction in 
articulation^ now informed him that she was speaking a good deal. 

The Convention adjourned at half-past six o'clock. 

In the evening, Dr. May, of the Educational Department, To- 
ronto, gave an exhibition of philosophical experiments, accompanied 
by a lecture, to a large audience, consisting of the members of the 
Convention, and a considerable number of persons from the town. 
The lecturer had with him a great amount of apparatus, with the 
aid of which he gave an entertainment which was both instructive 
and interesting. 

Prof. Snider (Illinois) proceeded to read a paper on school econo- 
my. He said that his subject might be considered under two heads. 
First, economy of time ; second, economy of force. He spoke of 
the importance of economy in the time of the pupil, that being the 
deaf and dumb pupils' only stock-in-trade — knowledge, judgment, 
and wisdom being wanting. It was not difficidt to get such pupils 
to make good use of their time, for in most cases the deaf and dumb 
child himself saw by the time he was twelve years of age the dis- 
advantage he was under as compared with children who had the 
faculty of speech. The greatest difficulty was to keep the pupils 
interested in the work. One way of doing this, which he recom- 
mended, was to make the pupil feel as much at home at school as 
possible. He pointed out that in order to keep the pupil interested, 
it was important not to exhaust his force. The teacheris time should 
not be wasted either, for time lost to the teacher was lost to the 
pupils as well. On this point the writer gave a number of hi^ts of 
value to those engaged in the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 
Similar hints with regard to the economy of the teacher's force were 
also given. 

Mr. Williams (Connecticut) read a paper on the question, "How 
shall we induce deaf and dumb pupils to read ?" He disapproved 
of teaching such pupils mere lists of words for a long time, and 
recommended that as soon as they had learned a few nouns they 
should be taught some verbs, and then be at once required to com- 
bine the words they had acquired into sentences ; he also recom- 
mended giving the pupil, as soon as possible, short and easy stories 
to read, and large and increasing difficult, but always interesting 
ones, as the pupUs advanced. 

Dr. P. G. Gillett (Illinois) read a paper entitled, " The location, 
site, buildings, materials and appliances of an institution for the 
deaf and dumb." He said perfect results of labour can only be 
obtained with proper appliances. No man could be proficient in 
many professions ; it being true that the " Jack of all trades is 
master of none." Adequate means should be sought after in manag- 



ing deaf-mute institutions. Particular attention should be paid to 
location, as an imdesirable one often defeated the very objects for 
which the institution was founded. He recommended that institu- 
tions should be built in the capital of the Province or State, as such 
afforded much better advantage than did a country town. The 
acceptance of a bonus from any corporation for establishing an 
institution in any place was vigorously denounced as being some- 
what in the character of trafficking in human misfortune. For an 
ordinary institution eighty acres would be required. Whatever 
other advantages a location possessed, its healthfulness should be 
the greatest inducement. An abundant perennial supply of water 
should be easily obtained — perfect sewerage should be an essential 
element in the desirableness of an institution. Beauty in construc- 
tion of buildings, and a display of the landscape gardener's skill 
was especially urged, as the deaf and dumb received very great im- 
pressions from what they saw. He advocated the establishing of 
printing offices, bookbinderies, and workshops ; also, conservatories 
for the cultivation of flowers and fruit. The present system of dor- 
mitories was also objected to. The paper was of great practical 
value, and well received by the delegates. 

In the course of the discussion Mr. T. H. Gallaudet advocated the 
establishment of. numerous small schools for the instruction of deaf- 
mutes, in lieu of the large institutions which now exist. 

Use o¥ Natural Signs. — A discussion on a motion in amend- 
ment to the motion made on Thursday, in favour of a class in each 
institution, being as an experiment instructed without the use of 
any but natural signs, then took place. The question as to whether 
natural signs or the spelling of words by means of artificial signs 
made with the fingers should be given the preference seems to be 
one of much interest among the instructors of congenital deaf- 
mutes, and was discussed with a certain degree of warmth. One 
gentleman, who was an advocate of natural signs, suggested that it 
was a question for them to consider, whether they were not render- 
ing themselves liable to be prosecuted for cruelty to animals if they 
required a number of deaf and dumb children to sit staring at them 
all day, while they spelled out every word with their fingers. 
Another gentleman, himself a deaf and dumb-mute, approved of 
natural signs, which he considered the language of the aeaf-raute. 
Another deai and dumb gentleman, Mr. Green, of the Ontario In- 
stitution, approved of a trial of the si^n-language being made, in 
order that the question might be settled ; but he admitted that the 
use of signs often led to errors by pupils in the use of the alphabet 
Another deaf-mute, who said that like himself, his grandfather, his 
grandmother, his father and his mother were bom deaf and dumb, 
but that his own child was not, expressed himself in favour of the 
employment of signs. 

A paper upon the " Home education of deaf-mutes," written by 
Mr. D. H. Carroll (Minnesota), was read by Mr. Noyes. The 
writer asserted that there was a lamentable ignorance among deaf- 
mutes, not an account of any infirmity of intellect, but because their 
mental improvement wiis neglected by those who were responsible 
for it. He recommended employment of agents by the Government 
to search for deaf-mutes, fiXkd when one was found that the agent 
should remain in the child's family for a few days and commence 
its instruction, and show its friends how to continue its training, 
in this way they could be prepared for the college established for 
the benefit of that class, and the advantages they would derive at 
these institutions would be an inducement to the parents of other 
deaf-mutes to send their children for instruction. 

At the request of the Business Committee, 

Dr. J. G. Hodgins, Deputy Superintendent of Education for 
Ontario, was called on by the President to address the Convention, 
he said — 

Mr. President, — I have already in another place conveyed to you, 
sir, and to the ladies and gentlemen of this Convention the cordial 
greetings of the Education Department with which I have been for 
many years connected. There are, however, a few things on which 
I should like to occupy your attention for a short time. 1 have 
listened with much pleasure to many papers on subjects of a com- 
mon interest which have come before the Convention. And although 
I might not concur in all of the sentiments expressed, or in some of 
the conclusions arrived at in these papers, yet I feel that the fact 
of so many distinguished gentlemen having been gathered together 
from various parts of the United States to exchange opinions, and 
to discuss questions of vital importance connected with the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, is not devoid of special significance in 
behalf of that unfortunate class ; nor can those discussions fail to 
be of the greatest interest to the common cause of education. 

It is not my purpose to occupy the valuable time of the Convention, 
but it has occurred to me that very many of the Delegates present 
would like to learn something of our system of public instruction in 
this Province. I shall, there&re, refer to some of its chief features, 
but to those only in which our system of education differs somewhat 
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I believe from that of any with which I am familiar on this conti- 
nent. 

First. — Our school system in Ontario differs from any in your 
country in this important feature : — The Executive Head of the 
Education Department is a permanent and non-political officer. 
The distinguished gentleman who presides over the Department at 
present, Rev. Dr. Ryerson, has filled his present position, with great 
acceptability to the people and service to the country, for thirty 
years. 

Second. — The second peculiarity is that,on the same days and during 
the same hours of these days, a uniform examination is held simul- 
taneously in every County and City in the Province, at which every 
person aspiring to the office of Teacher for the Public Schools is re- 
quired to be present and to pass satisfactorily before he can receive 
a legal certificate of qualification. The examination questions are 
prepared by a central authority and sent out under seal, which can 
only be broken when the candidates are assembled for exami- 
nation. Upon the result of these examinations, according to a 
common value assigned to each question by the central body, certi- 
ficates issue from the Local Boards to 2nd and Sitl Class Teachers ; 
while all who aspire to the highest position of First Class Teachers 
have their papers sent up to Toronto to be there adjudicated upon 
by the central authority. An uniform standard of excellence for 
the Teacher is thus maintained throughout the Province, while per- 
sonal preferences and local favouritism for candidates have little or 
no place in such a system. As a further safeguard against it, the 
whole of the written answers of every candidate for a certificate of 
whatever grade are sent to the central office at Toronto, to be ex- 
amined if necessary, should any doubt arise as to the strictness 
and impartiality of the examination, or should any appeal be made 
against the decision of any Local Board of Examiners in any par- 
ticular case. 

In the same way uniform examinations are held simultaneously 
all over the Province for the admission of pupils from the Public 
into the High Schools or Collegiate Institutions. 

Third. — The third feature of divergence from the American sys- 
tems of education is one which will no doubt touch the sympathies 
of those present. It is the beneficent provision which has been made 
by the Legislature of the Province for the support and comfort of 
worn-out and superannuated School Teachers. Every Teacher of 
sixty years of age who has subscribed to the fund has a right to re- 
tire from the profession and to receive a sum of not less than six 
dollars per annum, for each year of service in the Province as such 
teacher. Those under sixty may, under certain conditions, retire 
on the same terms. 

Fowrth. — The fourth and last feature to which I shall caU vour 
attention is that relating to the compulsory education of children. 
As the Legislature has finally determined that every Public School 
in the Province shall be free to every child of the neighbourhood, 
so, as a necessary complement to such a system of free schools, it 
has declared that every child is by law and of right entitled to at 
least four months' teaching or schooling ; and that every parent 
l^enying his child that right shall either be fined before a magistrate, 
or submit to a rate of one dollar a month for every month of such 
denial or neglect. The law makes it compulsory on the Local School 
Trustees to enforce this law, either by means of a fine or rate bill 
on the neglecting parents. 

I may mention another feature of our School System which is 
somewhat peculiar. I refer to the facilities which the Department 
has provided (of which you have had a specimen in the attractive 
museum in the adjoining room), by which the Schools are supplied 
from a central depository with maps, charts, apparatus, library and 
prize books, and other appliances for the Schools and School-rooms. 

In reply to a question by a Delegate, Dr. Hodgins explained that 
all Teachers before receiving a license to teach were required to 
present to the Examiners a certificate of " good moral character," 
signed by a clergyman or other responsible party. He also explained, 
in reply to anotiier question, what were the provisions of the law in 
rega^ to religious instruction in the Schools, and the promoting of 
education in the remote and outlying Districts or Territories of the 
Province. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, of New York, the thanks of 
the Convention were tendered to Dr. Hodgins for his address. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet (Washington) then addressed the Conven- 
tion on deaf-mutism. He said they might use the term deaf-mutism 
with reference to the different phases of the disability — mental, 
moral, and social. Deaf-mutism arose out of a child's lack of lan- 
guage of any sort, even signs. This lack was what they as instruc- 
tors proposed to supply. The deaf-mute himself and his friends 
supplied it to some extent, and the deaf-mute's mind then began to 
develop, but owing to the crudeness of the language he used before 
going into an institution for instruction, his mental progress was 
very slow. After a few remarks on moral deaf -mutism, the speaker 



went on to treat of social deaf-mutism. If a deaf-mute were men- 
tally improved, so that he could read and thus become qualified to 
confer with others whose minds are developed, he would seek hiB 
associates among hearing and speaking persons, and would not be 
clannish with other deaf mutes. Deaf-mutes would be more welcome 
in the world of hearing and speaking people than they im^ined, if 
they would only make some effort to associate with the latter. He 
thought the marriage of a deaf person with another deaf person, 
rather than with a person who can hear, should be discouraged, and 
he disapproved of newspapers specially designed for deaf-mutes. 
He urged the importance of greater precision on the part of teachers 
with regard to what they taught their pupils, and a greater care that 
when, the latter left school they were self-dependent. 

Mr. Wing presented a paper on the physiological peculiarities of 
deafness, which was read for him by Dr. Peet. In connection with 
the paper, Mr. Wing exhibited a particular kind of ear trumpet, 
which was represented as an unusually excellent one. 

Mr. Button (Nova Scotia) read a paper with reference to the 
means employed by the late Duncan Anderson, to teach those deaf- 
mutes with suitable organs to articulate. Anderson dissected and 
constructed models of the organs of speech, so as to show their 
reciprocal action in the combination of vowels and consonants. He 
then contrived a system of notation, whereby these combinations 
were indicated to the eye in such a manner as to enable the teacher 
to practice the pupil in articulation, or the intelligent pupil to ac- 
quire the art by his own persevering study. Anderson obtained 
tongues made of plaster of Paris, and then coloured them rod in 
different positions to represent each letter. Then, if he wished, for 
example, to explain how the letter ** L " was pronounced, he took 
up a long, thin tongue and put it under the left hand, supposing 
the latter to represent the upper part of the mouth, and then let 
the pupil know that was the proper way to pronounce the letter 
" L." Similarly if he desired to indicate the proper way of pro- 
nouncing the letter '' M," he took up and showed to the pupil a 
broad tongue. He also used a skull in addition to the tongues. 
Some letters would perhaps require an explanation in a different 
way ; for example, to enable the pupils to understand how the let- 
ter '* R" is spcMiLcn, the teacher might place his hand on the pupil's 
throat, and the latter would easily learn how to pronounce it. An- 
derson also made use of a system of notations for the purpose of 
indicating quantity and quality of tone. 

Mr. Bell presented, for the consideration of the Convention, Dal- 
gon's method of intercommunication between the blind and the deaf 
and dumb — a method which he suggested might be employed by 
deaf-mutes in conversing with each other in the dark. A knowledge 
of this method is conveyed by means of a glove with the several 
letters of the alphabet, printed on it in different places, and when 
a person wishes by it to communicate with another he spells out 
what he wishes to say, touching the places on the latter^s hand, 
corresponding with those on the glove on which the necessary let- 
ters are printed. For instance, some of the letters are on the ends 
of the fingers, each of the joints bear others, &c. Mr. Bell said that 
he had found, from giving the method a trial, that it had special 
advantages in the direction he indicated. 

On motion, W. J. Palmer, Ph.D., Messrs. B. McCann, and D. 
R. Coleman, of the Belleville Institute, were appointed a com- 
mittee to whom should be entrusted the minutes and papers of the 
Convention for publication. 

Mr. Talbot (Iowa) read a paper on the limit of the number that 
should be taught in one class. He said that a wise economy of time 
and force required that the largest possible jiumber should be 
taught in one class, but this did not mean as large a number as 
were commonly taught in speaking classes. Twenty deaf and dumb 
pupils in one class, kept an active teacher fully occupied. The 
number in a clafis might depend greatly on the uniformity of the 
capacity of the pupils and on the teacher's activity. 

Mr. Hammond (Indiana^ followed with a paper on geography. 
He considered this an excellent study for the aeaf and dumb, as it 
tended to the developmerit of faculties which it was very important 
should be cultivated in persons thus afflicted — those of memory and 
observation. The writer gave some good hints with regard to teach- 
ing i^eography to deaf-mutes. 

]M&. JBaiigs read a paper by Mr. Brown, of Michigan, on text 
books. The hints given in the paper were excellent, but of course 
they were only of special interest and importance to teachers of the 
deaf and dumb. 

A discussion then took place on the foregoing papers, in the course 
of which the Rev. Dr. Turner, President of the Convention, spoke 
very favourably of the old-fashioned natural sign-language, giving 
instances of persons having been ediicated by means of it, and it 
alone, and having become eminent scholars. Among them was the 
writer of the last excellent paper, an essay which he thought would 
do credit to any one. He asked those who were opposing the na- 
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tiiral sign language, not to pull down the old land-markB until they 
got something better. Mr. McGann strongly advocated progress in 
obtaining modes of expression for deaf-mutes. He thought they 
should endeavour to improve the present system and not to go back- 
wards, and make use exclusively of the old natural sign-language. 
Dr. Peet remarked that the deaf-mute, when thinking about any 
action, did not do so in accordance with the English order of lan- 
guage, and he would as early as possible endeavour to get them to 
think in the English langiiage. If he could get them to do this, it 
would not hurt them, the pupils, to use signs. He considered the 
translation of sentences from signs into the English idiom equally 
as good a mental exercise as translation from I^tin into English, 
and vice verm. While wishing to have deaf-mutes think in the 
/English language, he wa» not in favoiir of discarding the sign lan- 
guage, but of further improving it. 

A Committee was appointed to devise signs for numerous short 
words now in common use, and for which there are, at present, no 
such signs, and teachers were requested to send to the Committee 
all such words as they might meet with. 

The museum was open during to-day, and was one of the great 
attractions, if not the principal one. Many of the gentlemen from 
t&e United States, who have spent many years in some of the most 
prominent educational institutions in that country, expressed sur- 
prise at the completeness of the museum, and the great variety of 
articles exhibited therein ; yet what was shown was only a small 
selection from the beautiful Educational Museum in Toronto. 
Among the articles were some charts and books on the subject of 
deaf and dumb instruction, but most of them were objects, appa- 
ratus and charts collected from different countries in Europe and 
America, by the Educational Department of Ontario, not specially 
for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, but in many cases well 
adapted for that purpose. 

it is very interesting to visit the workshops in connection with 
this institution. In one of them about twenty-five boys are engaged 
at shoemaking, not only for this but for various other Government 
Institutions in the Province. Since August last, there have been 
made there and sent away, in addition to the shoes used here, 727 
pairs, and the work has all been done by hand. In the cabinet and 
carpenter's shop, desks, tables with turned legs, window sashes, 
&c., are made. Painting and glazing are also done in the shops. 

Belleville, July 19. 

The Convention re-assembled this morning at ten o'clock, when 
a religious service in the sign-language took place, the Rev. D. E. 
Bartlett, of Hartford, conducting the service. In opening with the 
Doxology, ''sung" in manual signs, the assemblage, or that portion 
of it which was capable of making use of that mode of expression, 
taking the time from the conductor. This mode of praising the 
Almighty, merely making motions, is very strange to those accus- 
tomed to hearing human voices swelling and blending into loud 
harmony aided by the organ's solemn tones. The Lord's Prayer 
was next repeated in the same way. Mr. Bartlett then delivered a 
discourse from the text Exodus iv., 7. The preacher expressed 
himself almost entirely in natural signs, seldom spelling a word 
with the sign alphabet, and the audience, with the exception of the 
few uninitated present, or more correctly the spectators, evidently 
understood him well. The representatives of the various institu- 
tions were then severally called on, and stated their methods of 
conducting religious service. This continued till one o'clock, when 
the Convention adjourned until eight o'clock in the evening. 

At three o'clock a special service for deaf-mutes was held in the 
St. Thomas Anglican Church. The majority of tlie members of the 
Convention and a great many others were present. The services 
were conducted viva voce by the Rev. Mr. Burke, the incumbent of 
the church, but the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, of New York, who is a 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, 
and who, like the Rev. Mr. Burke, wore a surplice on this occasion, 
stood beside the latter and interpreted in the sign-language every- 
thing he uttered, the liturgy included. A feature of the service was 
the baptism by those two clergymen, of a child of two deaf-mute 
parents residing in the town. It had been ascertained as a fact, 
which may interest some, that the child is not deaf. After the 
baptism, the Rev. Mr. Burke delivered a very appropriate address, 
directed principally to the members of the Convention. 

He was followed by the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, who gave those pre- 
sent not deaf and dumb instructors, a history of the New York 
Church Mission for deaf-mutes. Rev. Mr. Berry, of Albany, inter- 
preting him in the sign-language. The mission, it seems, is designed 
to give religious instruction to the deaf-mutes residing in the Ame- 
rican metropolis, and to aflford them opportunities of worshipping 
together. In the course of his remarks. Dr. Gallaudet stated that 
he had been among deaf-mutes all his lifetime, since both his mother 
and his wife were deaf and dumb. At the conclusion of the service 



a collection in aid of the New York Mission was taken up, and, 
without any intimation of* it having been given, about $27 was re- 
ceived . ♦ 

At eight o'clock in the evening the Convention resumed, and 
another model service was held, Dtb. Peet and Gallaudet (Washing- 
ton) conducting. During the course of the service, Dr. Peet repeated 
the Lord's Prayer and the hymn beginning, '*0 for a thousand 
tongiies to sing," the spectators following him in the same way as 
that which they followed Mr. Bartlett in the morning. Dr. Peet 
then wrote the first five commandments on a blackboard, aud com- 
mented upon them. Dr. Gallaudet followed with an address on tlie 
2nd verse of the 14th chapter of John — '* In my father's house are 
many mansions." After the address, the hearing of statements from 
representatives of institutions, with reference to the mode of con- 
ducting relififious exercises therein was resumed, and occupied the 
Convention until the close of the session. 

On Monday morning the Convention were invited by the Councils 
of Prince Edward County and Picton to a pio-nic at the Sand Banks, 
on the shore of Lake Ontario. 

Almost all the members of, and visitors to, the Convention went 
upon the trip, which by water extended as far as Picton, and as the 
boat proceeded down the beautiful bay, the charming scenery was 
greatly admired. The steamer reached Picton about eleven o'clock, 
and its passengers were met by J. H. Allan, Esq., Mayor of the town, 
and by a sufficient number of carriages to oonvey them across the 
Peninsula to a spot called the Sand Banks, on the shore of Lake 
Ontario, a distance of about ten miles. These carriages were, with 
a commendable public-spiritedness, brought in from tne country by 
farmers, and supplied by persons residing in the town. As soon 
after the boat arrived as the excursionists could set into the car- 
riages, a procession of the vehicles, about 75 in number, was formed, 
and headed by the Picton band in another waggon, started for Pic- 
ton. A band which had come down from Belleville and discoursed 
music at intervals on the trip, also occupied a position in the pro- 
cession. The party reached the Sand Banks about one o'clock, and 
found there a large crowd of residents of the county assembled to 
entertain the visitors, and to take part in their pleasure. Excur- 
sionists and guests together, there must have been on the ground 
at this time twelve or fifteen hundred persons. 

The first business was the presentation, by Mavor Allan, of an 
address of welcome to the Convention, on behalf of the town of Pic- 
ton, and a similar one by Mr. Joseph Pearson, Warden, on behalf 
of the County of Prince Edward. To both addresses Rev. Mr. 
Turner, President of the Convention, made a suitable reply. A 
most excellent and bountiful dinner was then served to the whole 
party on a very long table, spread in a beautiful grove. 

After dinner, a formal meeting of the Convention was held be- 
neath a large tree on the top of one of the highest sand banks, at 
which votes of thanks were passed to the Grand Trunk and Great 
Western Railway Companies for reduced fares ; to the owners of 
the steamer Ro(3iesierf for special favours ; to the people of Belle- 
ville, and to the Corporation of that town, for their generous hospi- 
tality ; to the Government of Ontario, for similar kindness ; to Dr. 
Palmer, the Principal, and other officers of the Belleville Institu- 
tion, for the kindness shown by them to the members of the Con- 
vention ; to the Wardens and County Councils of Hastings and 
Prince Edward, for entertainments ; to the Reporters, for full and 
accurate reports, and to the Presidents and Secretaries of the Con- 
vention, for the manner in which they had discharged their duties. 

After this meeting, another, presided over by Mayor Allan, took 
place in the grove, at which addresses were delivered by Walter 
Ross, M.P., G. Striker, M.P.P., Mackenzie Bowell, M.P., K. 
Graham, M.P.P., Dr. Boulter, M.P.P. ; Mr. Mordan, Mayor of 
Napanee ; Dr. Hope, Belleville ; Dr. Hodgins, Toronto ; Rev. 
Mr. Bennett, New York State, several members of the Convention 
and others. The American delegates, in their addresses at both 
meetings, expressed themselves, as they had done on previous oc- 
casions, as delighted and somewhat surprised with this country, 
and with the unexpectedly generous manner in which they had 
been received and entertained since they had been in it, particu- 
larly by the people of the towns of Belleville and Picton, and of 
the Counties of Hastings and Prince Edward. 

At the place at which the pic-nic was held there is one continu- 
ous field of fine, white sand about half a mUe in length, and ex- 
tending back from the Lake about a quarter of a mile. The sand rises 
here and there, and it is said to be in some places twenty and thirty 
feet deep. There are other similar banks along this side of the 
country. During the afternoon some one dug a short distance 
down mto the sand, and came upon a great quantity of snow-balls, 
which were exhibited ft>out for some time as great curiosities. 

The party left the Banks on their return to Picton about five 
o'clock, and most of them by a different road from that by which 
they went out, so that they had an excellent opportunity of judg- 
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ing of the charaoter of the ootmtry. Both out and in, the 
countnr through which the yifliton were driven was' extremely 
beaatinxl, and was greatly admired by them. Prince Edward is 
certainly such a fine county, that there is no wonder at persons 
taking their first drive in the Province through it, being most 
favourably impressed in favour of the county, as were the ladies 
and gentlemen from the United States who went through it to-day. 
A more beautiful fanning oountry, or one with finer roads, more 
charming woodland scenery, better or more comfortable farm 
houses (chiefly brick and very fine wooden ones), or more reenect- 
able-looking and intelligent people, it would scarcely be possible ^to 
find in the world. Svidenoe of prosperity and taste aboimd eveiy- 
where. The great number of large milk cans to be seen in the 
vicizuty of the farm houses indicate the extent to which cheese 
making is enoaged in this county. One thing in which the example of 
the people of Prince Edward County might well be followed is in plant- 
lo^ trees along the roadsides. Nearly the whole length of both the 
roads t'r^^ened by the excursionists was a beautiful avenue formed 
of trees cu^^^J maple, of ten or twelve years' ^wth, and thirty 
or forty feetu^ height, and through which charming vistas here and 
there presented v^emselves. The number of private burial places 
which are to be see£? ^ driving through the county was remarked 

upon. 

The excursionists left Picton on their Jiomeward trip about nine 
o'clock, and reached Belleville shortly a^^ter midnight, every one 
expressing himself or herself delighted witdH the pleasant dav they 
had spent, and the beautiful country they had seen.— Globe and 
MailB^ports, 



4. On the 20th of June, is the day longer or shorter at Montreal 
than at New York City ? 

5. A boy stands at the North Pole and throws a stone at an ob- 
ject. Which way will it probably go ? 

6. On the 21st of March, is the night longer or shorter at St. 
Petersburg than at Rio Janeiro 1 

7. On the 21st of June, is the day longer Or shorter at Boston 
than at Baltimore ? 

8. On the 15th of October, is the day longer or shorter at Mon- 
treal than at New York l—MidUghan Teacher, 



To leave children at intermission without oversidit, ia wrong. 
The teacher should always be on the premises when tne childrein are 
iliere. Supervising their plays is as important as supervising their 
studies. 
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1. THE TBAOHEIL 

GRACE A. BBOWK. 

I have read achanning story, 
From a book you may not know, • 
A tale of a gentle teacher 
Who taught long years ago ; 
He lived m a wonderful conntry, 
Which lies in the sim-riae glow 
So near to our poor lost Eden, 
'TiB darkened e en now by its woe. 

This teacher's school-room was lofty, 
For it reached the heavens they say ; 
And his words so tender and earnest 
Lie warm in our hearts to-day. 
He told grave truths on the mountains, 
And beautiful things in the valleys ; 
And fair were his object lessons 
From grasses and liUes. 

Tis hard to believe that His pupiler 

Could tire or listless grow ', 

For He listened to all their yearnings 

And sorrowed in all their woe. 

But this book tells a strange, strange story,. 

O'er whidi one might wonder and weep ; 

That while teaching the grandest Ussnus, 

Some wearied and e'en fell asleep. 

0, Teacher, whose sweet, dear voice 
Bines down through the changing year 
Wi3i the scent of the grasses and lilies — 
A balm for all doubtings and fear. 
Give, give us a share of the patience 
Which made Thy brief life so sublime ! 
The love and earnest devotion 
Which gild the grey shadows of time. 



2. ASTRONOMIOAL GEOGRAPHY. 

For the benefit of that dass of teachers who are forever propos- 
ing puzdes or " gags'' at teadiers' meetings, and in their schooU, 
we copy the foUowing questions. They were propounded in a 
Rhode Island institute a year ago ; and of a hundred and four an- 
swers, it is said that only forty-seven were correct : 

1 On the 28d day of February, at noon, which way will a per- 
son's shadow fall,— he standing upon the Tropic of Capricorn ? 

2. At the same time which way will his shadow fall,— he stand- 

^ a^^the 21i^t of Juue, which way,— he standing at the North 
V9h 1 
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1. VOTE FOR ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

The vote asked from the English House of Commons for the 
State Education Department for the present year was £1,366,852 
sterling, and it was granted without a dissentient voice. It is true 
that tins sum was but £57,000 in excess of the preceding year, but 
a fair idea of the great progress which has been made in this edu- 
cational movement will be got from the fact that thirty-five years 
ago the Education Department of the State was started with £30,- 
000. Yet the maximum is far from being attained, and we have 
no doubt that as the people find the expenditure brings in rich re- 
turns, they will pay tneir money still more cheerfully. At present 
there are 2,200,000 boys and girls receiving instruction, but it ia 
anticipated tibiat by the middle of next year England and Wales will 
be provided with sdiools for four million children, of whom 2,600- 
000 will be educated in voluntary schools receiving grants, 1,000,- 
000 in those not receiving grants, and 500,000 in the School Board 
establishments. Lord Landon, the Educational Minister, in asking 
for the vote, remarked upon the difficulties interposed in the way 
of this grand movement by the struggles of religious bodies. " He 
could not help sometimes fancying," he said, '* that the great mass 
of the working population watched them with eager gaee while they 
were quarrelling and struggling about the education of their chU^bren, 
and he could not but express his earnest conviction that that Church 
and that religious body which showed most entirely an impartial 
spirit — not that which showed grasping desire to draw people by 
means of the national funds into its fold, but the Church which 
thought least of itself and most of the children to be educated — 
would be the one which would ultimately win the suffirages of the 
population.' 



>» 



2. IRREGULAR SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

Few people are aware, or are in a position to avail themselves of 
the mass of interesting facts and valuable information contained 
in our public documents and parliamentary blue-books, which, 
though they cost large sums, and are ably drawn up by persons 
entirely conversant with the subject on which tney exhaus- 
tively treat, remain as it were sealed volumes to the bulk of the 
community. Copies are distributed to newspaper editors and mem- 
bers of pjarliament, by whom, owing to the ceaseless pressure of 
modem journalistic and political life, they, perhaps, not seldom 
remain unread, or are only cursorily glanced at. But for the gener- 
ality of people they are as if they had no existence. These compila- 
tions are' not in Canada on sale to the public as in England, where 
at an office in Duke Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, every parliament- 
ary paper can be obtained by anybody, at a price per folio, fixed 
by statute, and which cannot be exceeded by the printers. From 
this ignorance of the important facts contained in official re- 
cords of things as they really are amongst us very misty or un- 
founded notions are prevalent respecting matters whidi, in the light 
of official revelations, are found to be very diflferent horn, the popu- 
lar conception. This remark is specially applicable to our reputed 
educational position and rate of progress. In these respects not a 
few persons nave a fixed idea that we are all we should be — a model 
to the nations of the world — especially to the benighted countries 
of Europe. Certainly, in theory —or as it is often expressed, ** on 
paper*' — we show excellently well. But when we come to closely 
inspect the practical developments exhibited year by year in the 
bulky volume compiled by our veteran Chief Superintendent, we 
are confronted with a crowd of facts as indisputable as ugly, which 
send our buoyant ideas far on the road to zero. One of the most 
valuable portions of this comprehensive educational digest embraces 
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the reports of the Inspectors of Public Schools. It would not, we 
think, be a bad plan to circulate these reports every year, in a 
separate pamphlet, so that they might have a better prospect of 
coming before the eyes of all concerned in the facts they disclose 
—especially of parents. The sum of the workings of our educa- 
tional machinery, as fully set forth in many of these reports, is not 
cheering ; sectional bickerings, jealousies and struggles ; teachers 
and trustees at continual cross-purposes ; teachers ever coming and 
ffoing; schools unfit for health, decency, or comfort ; salaries screwed 
down as low as possible ; thousands of children not at school any- 
where ; other thousands attending only a few days in the year. 
This last is described by Mr. Piatt, Inspector of Prince Edward 
C5ounty, as " the greatest of evils." Its giant proportions may be 
seen by a simple ^ance at the following digest : 

FMie Schools ofQnitario, 1872.— School population between five 
and sixteen years of age, 495,756 ; number attending school, 454,- 
662 ; number attending less than twenty days in the year, 51,075 ; 
twenty to. fifty days, 93,333 ; fifty to a hundred days, 123,568 ; 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty days, 97,136 ; a huncUred and fifty 
to two hundred days, 71,270 ; two hundred days to the whole year, 
17 748 

Thus, out of 454,662 reported as " attending school," 267,977 
were only present for three months, and that made up of broken 
periods ! What approach to '* education " can there be under such 
a system ? Mr. A. McNaughton, Stormont Coun^ Inspector, re- 
ports that this irregular attendance is a serious evu, *' a subject of 
general complaint among teachers," and '* is increasing rather thaji 
diminishing." Other inspectors make similar references. They 
denounce also the ''cheap teacher" system,' and the frequent 
changes of teachers, accruing from the low estimate put on teachers' 
work by trustees and people, and the consequent low standard of 
payment. In many sections '* any sort of teacher " will be engaged 
if his or her salary can be screwed down below that of a qualified 
trainer. 

Doubtless, the prominent evil of irregular attendance, both in 
town and country, but in towns especially, is in some degree owing 
to the extreme-difficulty of providing for a numerous family out of the 
father's moderate earnings. This difficulty, like a strong c^usvanx de 
friKj meets the advocate of compulsory education in his first move 
forward, and is not easily surmounted. Deamess of necessaries, 
high rents and fuel, sickness, interruptions of employment, and limit- 
ed earnings when emploved, may account for much of the irregular 
attendance complained of. When the education is entirely free, the 
same thing happens, and owing to the same causes. The children 
are required for tri^g errands, or work by which they can earn a 
■mall sum ; or the mother goes to work and leaves an elder child 
to take care of the younger ones ; or a child has none but n^ed 
clothes, or the whole family is in straitened circimistances. Even 
if it be proved that, as often is the case, these are due to the bad 
oonduct of one or both parents, the children are to be pitied all the 
same — or rather all the more — but it is still equally difficult to find 
a remedy. In fact, in most instances, no remedy would suffice short 
of taking away the children from their parents — a step which would 
involve the necessity of supporting them. Moreover, making every 
allowance for misconduct and mismanagement, we do not i^ink it 
is sufficiently considered how very hard a pinch it is, at present 
prices, even with regular employment and wages of $7 to $10 
weekly to support and educate a young family— especially in 
a large town. Thus, in a letter in a Hamilton newspaper, we read : 
" My husband earns one doUar and a York shilling a day. House 
rents are high ; firewood is expensive ; and with six children con- 
tinually appealing' to our slenderly-filled purse, you may be sure a 
good deal of domestic economy has to be practised before I can get 
all ends to meet." 

Having said this much, something has to be added on the other 
side. It must be admitted that much of our sad school irregu- 
larity is owing to the culpable negligence of parents, especially of 
the mother ; for the most trivial reasons she will detain a child 
from school, perhaps on the first and second days of the week, 
and then because they have been absent on those two im- 
portant days, concludes they may as well stay away the rest of 
the week. Often the breakfast is not ready in time, or the clothing 
has to be prepared, or some little errand lias to be performed, and 
then it is " too late." Many women are themselves so imperfectly 
educated, and so incorrigibly indifferent or ignorant, that at best 
they only regard school as a place for children to be out of the way 
when they cannot be put to the slightest use at home. When the 
mother happens, unfortunately, to be of this hopeless order the 
father's wishes do not stand for much. His intentions may 
be good, and his views enlightened, but if thwarted by the ignorance 
and stupidity of his wife, the children will not get much education. 
We are convinced that the ignorance of the mother has much to do 
with the bad attendance of which teachers everywhere complain. 



A woman really awake to the importance of education, so far from 
creating or easily giving way to obstacles, will do her utmost to 
remove any which mav anse. And further she wiU endeavour in 
other ways, which will suggest themselves to every intelligent 
mind, to stimulate the children to persevere to tiieir utmost 
in making the best use they can of the short time during which, 
in the nature of things, they can hope to remain und^r instruc- 
tion. School reformers in England confess that the extremely 
low state of education there among the working classes has 
long been most of all owing to the deficient education of the 
girls. The education of boys has been admittedly neglected. But 
that of the girls has been far worse. When these girls become 
women they, as wives and mothers, perpetuate their own ignor- 
ance to another generation. It will be a bright day for the world 
when every mother, in all countries, has sense to see the over- 
whelming importance of education, and has the inclination and 
abilitv to assist in promoting it. Among ourselves a proportion of 
over fifty per cent, of our rising generation, growing up with about 
three months hap-hazard and irregular attendance at school, is a 
fact which we trust will never cease to be regarded as an evil call- 
ing for the serious attention of the ablest and most practical intel- 
lects of our country. — Toronto Mail, 



A correspondent of The Boston Olohe, who has been visiting the 
kindex^garten in that city, thus sums up the results of the system : 

Children come out of the kindergarten, if it is conducted by those 
who understand the science, with a good knowledge of the relation 
and properties of small numbers, gained by continual counting of 
lines, and squares, and sticks, with an understanding of the geome- 
trical forms — squares, oblongs, clubs, and triangles of all sorts ; 
sticks, and slat-laying, the miuung of transparent forms with peas 
and pointed sticks, with knowledge of drawing sufficient to enable 
them to invent symmetrical patterns on the squared slate or paper ; 
with much facility in little arts of manipulation that makes the 
little fingers dexterous ; with a great many pretty songs, both de- 
votional and picturesque ; with symboUcai j^ys taught musically, 
with simple, easy gymnastic exercises, and above all, with the 
power and habit of expressing themselves clearly and correctly. 
Can all this be said of the first two years, or even of the three of 
primary instruction ? Yet it Ib all accomplished without books or 
any knowledge of reading, but simply by doing. 



III. iatrm an %iUt»tutt mA SftUntt. 



1. ON SPARE HOURS AND READING. 

That was a safe and happy theme discussed by Dr. Cooper before 
an educational association in this city, the other day. * * Spare hours " 
was the subject, and the worthy Dr. did it full justice, enforcing the 
truths advanced with characteristic pungency and raciness. Know- 
ing the benefit to our readers of any hints how to use spare hours, 
and sorry that Dr. Cooper's paper cannot be reproduced at length, 
we content ourselves with a number of quotations. 

*' Every particle of gold," said the essayist, '* is deemed valuable 
by the Califomian miner, and is therefore worth picking up and 
preserving. Spare hours are to young men what particles of gold 
are to the miner ; despise the particles and they never become rich." 
Too many young persons have a dream of some El Dorado, where 
ihey shall find nuggets of gold which will make them suddenly rich, 
and disappointment seizes them when the vision is unrealized, and 
they find it is by gathering the particles that riches come. 

Tlie likeness between an uncultivated mind and an untilled farm 
was well enforced. '* It is a big common, a barren waste, where no 
fence guards the ground, and no waving grain or precious fruit is 
to be ffathered." ' * An unimproved mind is a sti^nant pool, breed- 
ing only what is offensive. " ' 'it is a drag on the wheels of proffress. " 
**It is worse than a cypher in this world of improvement." Young 
men, especially, will find it worth their while to ponder these thoughts, 
and avoid studiously what is here deprecated. 

The essayist proceeds : *^ Cultivation of mind is a duty which 
every one owes to himself, and no man can neglect tJie duty with- 
out, in 8ome shape or other, paying the penalty for his misconduct." 
This is a regal truth. And the penalty is not delayed . It is prompt 
in its visitation. In the same season that the field is untilled, the 
noisome weeds abound. So in mind ; the penalty of ignorance runs 
dose alongside the possession of ignorance. Wise men reap the 
rich harvest of reward almost simultaneously with sowing ; ignorant 
men have only tares to bind. 

The worthy Dr. has evidently had opportunities of carefully scru- 
tinizing the way young men in rural sections often spend their hours, 
I and thus is able to speak as follows ; *' In the country, spare hours 
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are often spent in yisitin^ the neighboura' houses, lounging about the 




young men thinking that when their school days are over, their 
education is completed. They have reached the goal of learning bo 
far as they are concerned. Not so, however. Nothing can be more 
fatal to mental culture and true progress as such an idea. The 
school is not an end, but a means to an end. It is to help feet that 
have not yet learned to walk alone ; but long and advancing steps 
remain to be taken when the school-house door has been closed upon 
them. True progress comes only from the use of one's whole life, 
not merely the early part of it. 

The eulogy pronounced upon our system of education is worth a 
passing glance. * * Without at all conveying the idea that our schools 
are all they might be, we have no hesitation in saying that any Cana- 
dian youth may procure the elements of a sound and profitable 
education." No co\intry is more highly blessed than ours in respect 
of education It is the source of peri)etual admiration to strangers 
who visit us. The standard is high, the benefits are free, so that 
only will is wanted to secure these benefits and reach this standard. 

A sound piece of advice is tendered about the class of books which 
should companion our spare hours. ** Many books are highly in- 
jurious, because they infuse a secret poison into the mind, polluting 
the imagination, vitiating liie taste, and depraving the heart. But 
there are good books written by men of character and worth — ^fuUy 
competent to discuss the thousand topics to which they apply them- 
selves. Let spare hours be devoted to making a good selection, and 
systematically reading the books of one's choice, and they will be 
abundantly rewarded.'' There is no doubt standard literature ia 
often shelved, while pure rubbish is found in the hand and head. 
And the warning against the shilly-shally productions of men who 
write for money, not for the propagation of the good, is well-timed. 

Debating societies come under the notice of the writer. He ap- 
proves and disapproves of them at one and the same time. "They 
stimulate thought and inquiry." " All that has been ever read is 
again recalled, the elaborative faculty rearranges it, and so it be- 
comes more the debater's own than it ever was before." "The 
memory, imagination, and judgment, are all called into activity and 
must be improved." But, per coHtra, "the evil arising out of such 
societies is the disposition to debate everything that comes up in 
common conversation. How can I contravene the opinion my friend 
has advanced ? is the question which is fostered." Here the essay- 
ist treads on delicate ground. It hajs always been a disputed point 
among men of mind as to whether debating societies are expedient 
or judicious. Whately takes the negative promptly. Bufc arrayed 
against him are Jeffrey, M acaulay, Hamilton, and many others who 
heroically maintain the affirmative. Undoubtedly, the greatest num- 
ber of opinions advanced by great men are in their favour. 

The closing pages of the essay are devoted to the discussion of the 
use of the leisure hours in advancing morality. The Doctor says, 
" It is on the cultivation of our moral faculties the safety and hap- 
piness of the community depend. Intellectual strength is really no 
more the test of a truly great man than is muscular power. It is 
moral goodness that makes the great man." There can be no doubt 
of this. " Beauty is strength," in morals especially. And this con- 
clusion has been reached by several whose opinions are worth regard- 
ing, among whom none excels Tennyson in his noble lines, 

'* Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
*Ti8 truly noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 

The whole essay has a healthful tone and manly vigour about it, 
which cannot fail to commend it to those who heard it. It is re- 
freshing to peruse it. It is like breathing good, pure, bracing air, 
exhilarating and stimulating in its results. And if our various as- 
sociations can secure the services of such men as the essayist whose 
production we have been reviewing, their intellectual and moriJ 
powers cannot fail of progress and enlargement. — London Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 

LiTEEABY SociBTiBS. — The importance of literary societies can- 
not be over-estimated. They offer to the young advantages which 
they cannot otherwise obtain. It is well for young men to utilize 
the advantage thus offered, especially when a debating society is 
connected with a literary society. Most of the men who are now 
celebrated in the pulpit, and at the bar, commenced at literary and 
debating societies, and sometimes in a very humble way. To de- 
bate any question satisfactorily, requires carefid reading, and much 
useful information can be obtained in that way. Many years ago, 
in a city not a thousand miles from Lancaster, a printer's appren- 
tice said to the wife of his employer, Mrs. X : " 1 wish 1 knew 



what to do with my evenings." "Why," respcmded the lady, an 
educated and intelligent woman, ' * why, Will, don't you start a de- 
bating society ?" " Oh, I could'nt he replied, " there are only two 
or three of the boys at the office, know anything about debating." 
" That is enough," said the lady, "just go on ; I will help you aU 
I can." Thus encouraged, the young man organized the society. 
It grew rapidly in numbers and importance. The young man 
read, thought, and rose gradually higher, until to-day he edits one of 
the " giant dailies " and is a power in the land. 

If pupils could realize the inftuence ^hich the participation in 
debates, etc., may exercise upon their life in the future, they would 
eagerly embrace every opportunity to discharge the duties which 
literary societies require of their members. Ages have elapsed since 
Demosthenes and Cicero lived, and yet their writings are models 
for all who would perfect themselves in oratory. Let young men 
keep these facts before their minds, and never n^lect an opportunity 
to improve the advantages wliich may offer, and always consider the 
literary society as an important instrumentality in their mental de- 
velopment. — B. M'Y. MooKB, in Pennsylvania School Joiirnal, 



2. PREPARATION IN VACATION. 

The travels and recreations of vacation sliould not wholly shut 
the duties of the future out of mind. The faitliful teacher will take 
pleasure, even in periods of rest, in gathering material for class- 
room use, and in devising plans for professional improvement. The 
opportunities of travel and visiting will furnish many facts and 
prineiplos that may be used in illustration of school lessons ; and 
all should be carefully treasured in note-books and memory. The 
experience of the last year has, very likely, indicated branches of 
study or methods of instruction in which the teacher is weak ; and 
the cool mornings of many summer days may profitably be given to 
a review of these matters, and to general reading of popular science, 
history, travels, and other literature not remotely related to our 
work. Some excellent work may also be done by way of review of 
all common-school branches, upon the list of questions prescribed 
for the examination of teachers, and which are easily procurable 
from the County Superintendents, or in educational magazines and 
reports. Teachers who need nothing in review may well break 
ground in some new study, which shall prepare them for promotion 
by and by. Of course, attendance upon such professional conven- 
tions and institutes as are within reach will not be neglected. — 
Michigan Teacher. 



3. THE COMET. 

WHAT LEADING ASTRONOMERS SAT OF THE GREAT CELESTIAL LIGHT . 

The conflicting views of leading astronomers respecting Ooggia's 
comet will be read with interest just at this time. Professor Lyman, 
of Yale College, says : — 

For two weeks past it has been visible to the naked eye. Now 
it has so increased in brilliancy that it is visible in moonlight. It 
is going for ten or fifteen days to increase in brilliancy. Its ap- 
parent path nc-w is toward the sun — that is, it strikes in between us 
and the sun. The probability is that the tail will be quite a con- 
spicuous object. Much depends, however, on the amount of mat- 
ter in the comet as to the extent of the tail. The nucleus of the 
comet will probably be so near the sun that the head will be invisi- 
ble — that is, that it will disappear below the north-western horizon 
— as it is going so near the sun. The nearest it will approach the 
earth will leave it about the same distance from us as Venus, when 
at inferior conjunction. After it disappear from the northern 
hemisphere it will be visible in the southern hemisphere, its motion 
being nearly directly south from the pole-star. As to tlie tail reach- 
ing us it is more than probable tliat we shall not perceive the visitor 
although, of course, no one can at the present time say whether 
the sweep of the tail shall touch the earth or not. Even if the tail 
did touch the earth the touch would likely be so diffuse as to be 
scarcely perceptible. The shooting stars are associated witJi comets, 
and are probably the dibi u of comets, as was especially illustrated 
with Biela's comet and the meteoric shower of November 27, 1872. 
Those showers were simply portions of Biela's comet. 

Professor Newton, of Yale College, says : — 

This comet, so far as he can judge, is going to travel directly 
south, away from the north star. It will grow in brightness for 
some ten days. After that the nucleus will get so near the sun as 
probably to be invisible in the strong twilight. It will pass almost 
directly between us and the sun alx)ut the 19th and 20th of July. 
At that time the tail, if long enough, may stretch out across our 
heavens, though if short too diffuse it may not be at all visible. It 
is fairly within the possibilities that the earth will strike through 
the tail, but the result would be totally inappreciable either in the 
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sight or in any effect on our weather. After passing the snn the 
comet can be seen by persons only in the southern hemisphere. It 
will be nearest to us about the 21st of July, being then 26,000,000 
miles from us. This motion and these distances are obtained from 
computations made by Dr. Tietjen, of Berlin. It is possible that 
the observations which Dr. Tietjen was able to use were not suffi- 
cient to give an exact orbit. 

Professor Swift differs widely with other astronomers who have 
published articles on the subject. He says there is no probability 
of the tail of the comet enveloping the earth or moon. The elements 
of this comet do not resemble those of any comet that has appeared 
during the last 2,000 years. Its orbit no doubt is parabolic, and it 
is viEdting us for the first and last time. In the next two weeks 
more wul be learned of the physical nature of comets by the spec- 
troscope than has been learned in 4,000 years. Indications last night 
and to-night are of subdivisions of the tail. The comet is large, and 
so ia the nucleus, with a disk more planetary than stellar. Should 
the tail increase in. width as well as in length and envelope the 
earth we should be insensible to it, the matter composing it being 
BO rare. The rate of motion is now thirty miles per second and 
directly toward us. On the 10th of July it will be nearest the sun. 
The tail last evening was seven or eight degrees in length, and on 
the side nearest the sun it had a bunchy nebulous appearance as 
though there was a new tail forming. Its brilliancy was a tenth 
greater than Wednesday evening. 

Professor Eastman, of the Kational Observatory at Washington, 
says in reply to the question, '' Are comets never anything but at- 
tenuated gas ? " 

Never anythingnnore, so far as they have been carefully observed. 
Through the nucleus of the comet of 1 861 1 saw stars of the ninth 
magnitude, and the nucleus of this appears quite as transparent. 
Indeed, this is but a fourth class comet, at best, and its nucleus is 
so attenuated that if reduced to a ball of solid matter, you could 
probably hold it in the palm of your hand. 

4. SAFETY OF LIGHTNING RODS. 

The smart thunder shock of summer showers should make us think 
of our lightning rods. The theory of their use is, that certain at- 
mospheric areas become surcharged with the fluid, which will avail 
itself of the first conductor that presents to equalize itself. If this 
area happens to be above a building properly protected, the fluid is 
conducted into the earth, on the same principle that the safety valve 
allows the escape of siu-plus steam, thus preventing an explosion. 
To protect a building against lightning is to offer the fluid a better 
protector for reaching the earth than is afforded in the building it- 
self. The first thing is to know the weakest points in the dwelling, 
or those most liable to attract the fluid, and upon them to«erect 
superior conductors. If these conductors are properly adjusted se- 
curity is complete. They ought to be arranged so as to conduct 
electricity both ways — into as well as from the air. Perhaps the air 
just above the building is in a highly negative condition, at the mo- 
ment when the opposite condition prevaols in the earth about the 
foundation. This is no doubt seldom the case, but it is a condition 
that must be provided for to ensure proper protection. A lightning 
rod is made of two or three parts. The portion above the roof 
serves to collect the fluid, and the part below to conduct it away. 
Ordinarily this second part is run a few feet under ground, in which 
case it is not only useless, but absolutely dangerous. Unless this 
part terminates in water, or is connected with something of great 
dispersive capacity, the rod will utterly fail. In houses having gas 
pipes, a reliable protection will be given by erecting the gathering 
rods above the roof and connecting them with the pipes in the in- 
terior, which form ready conductors, leading eventually into the 
ground, where the connection with the mains ensures a complete 
and safe distribution. But in cases where it is found necessary to 
run the conductor to the ground, it should terminate in a well or 
some other body of water. If the well is not convenient for the 
purpose, then a hole should be bored from ten to fifteen feet in depth, 
and the rod extended into it and packed with freshly-heated char- 
coal. If these conditions are not observed, the erection of a rod 
only adds to the danger of being struck with lightning. The ma- 
terial of the conductors is of less consequence than their arrange- 
ment. The upper end should be pointed with a platinum needle, 
and should not be less than one inch in diameter if ten feet above 
the roof, or two inches if it rise to twenty or thirty feet The rod 
below the roof may be made of plain iron, iron rope, copper strap, 
galvanized iron, or other material. Galvanized iron is probably the 
best. Sharp turns in running down the building should be avoided, 
also propinquity to other conducting materials forming part of the 
building. The more surface there is to the rod the better, because 
it is on the surface that the fluid passes. All th*»*«o fhin':^ hnv.^^ 
well attended to, no flangcr neovl be apprcliciitlod. Limdon, hne 
Frt9s, 



5. POPULATION OF THE GLOBE. 

In an elaborate paper by Behm & Wagner, published in Peter- 
mann's Mitthemiigefti^ we have the result of a careful inquiry into 
the present population of the globe, the summation of their result 
being as follows : Europe, 901,600,000 ; Asia, 794,000,000 ; Australia, 
aud Polynesia, 4,365,000 ; Africa, 192,520,000 ; America, 84,524,000 ; 
or a total of 1,377,000,000. These figures are derived from the es- 
timates or statistics of population for the years 1869, 1870 and 1871. 
In the enumeration of the population of towns, London stands at 
the head, with 3,251,000 ; next Sutchoo, in China, 2,000,000 ; Paris, 
1,835,000 ; Pekin, 1,684,000 ; Jedo, 1,654,000 ; Canton, 1,236,000 ; 
Constantinople, 1,075,000 ; Siang-tau, China, 1,000,000 ; Tchang- 
tehoufoo, China, 1,000,000 ; New York, 942,292 ; Vienna, 83:^,855 ; 
Berlin, 825,389, 

The religious distinctions recorded in the Indian Census, are 
among the most interesting statistical facts. Unfortunately, the 
returns are still imperfect, Madras, Bombay, and Scinde, being as 
yet unascertained . Of those whose creeds are enumerated we find 
Christians, 107,000; Mahomedans, 36,963,000 ; Hindoos, 97, 351,- 
000 ; Buddists and Jains, 2,319,151 ; and ** others," 9,135,000. 

The Island of Ceylon showed a population of 2,405,287 ; Singa- 
pore had 97,000 inhabitants ; Penang, 67,000 ; Province of Wellesley, 
71,900 ; and Malacca, so recently raised to polemical importance, 
77,000. The Island of Hong Kong and the Peninsula of Kow-loon, 
have an aggregate population of 120,000. 

We have thus completed the circuit of the Empire. The result 
of the survey is briefly summed up in the report, and the figures, 
ooincise and few, are pregnant with interest. ^ * The Empire pos- 
sesses 7,768,449 square miles of territory. The United Kingdom 
121,608 square miles ; the Colonies, 6,685,021 ; India and Ceylon, 
962,820. There are 38 persons to the square mile in the Empire ; 
260 in the United Kingdom, 210 in India, and 141 in the Colonies." 
It should be observed, however, that in some parts of India l^e 
density of population more than equals that of England. The 
Queen rules over 234,762,593 souls ; her people dwell in 44,142,651 
houses ; the area of the lands they inhabit is not less than 7,769- 
449 square miles. Never has the census of an Empire so splendid 
in existence and so imposing in prospect been recorded. 



Prof. Tyndall, in a recent lecture on gases, said that a German 
chemist lately told him that he had submitted hydrogen gas to a 
pressure of 8,000 atmospheres or 125,000 lbs. per square inch, and, 
although the iron piston-rod of the apparatus used was actually 
shortened by the tremendous pressure, the gas showed no signs of 
liquefaction. 

The varying elastic force of vapours may be nicely shown by the 
following experiment. Take five barometer tubes ; fill with mer- 
cury in the ordinary way and invert over a cistern of that metal. 
The mercury will stand at about the same height in all. Let No. 1 
which has in the vacumn at the top only mercurial vapour reiQain to 
mark the height of the barometnc column and, as well, the pres- 
sure of mercurial vapour. Introduce into No. 2 a drop of water ; 
into No. 3 a drop of alcohol ; into No. 4 a drop of carbon 
bisulphide ; into No. 5 a drop of ether. The mercury will be de- 
pressed in each tube by the vapour formed from the evaporation of 
the liquids introduced and will stand the lowest in No. 6 as eUier 
is the most volatile of them alL 



6. WHAT MAKES THE SKY BLUE. 

The ethereal blue colour of the sky is due to minute particles 
of matter which float in the air. Were these particles removed 
the appearance of the sky would be dead black. It is a fact in 
optics that exceedingly fine portions of matter disperse or scatter 
the blue rays of light, coarser portions scatter red rays, still 
coarser portions scatter all the rays, making white light. The 
atmosphere is full of aqueous vapour, the particles of which diffuse 
white light in all directions. When the particles are enlarged, they 
become visible in the form of clouds. The vapour particles of the 
white clouds are supposed to be finer and lighter than those af 
the dark clouds. That the diffiision of light in our atmosphere, 
the blue colouring of the sky and the colours of the clouds, are 
due to the presence of matter floating in the air, has been con- 
clusively proven by Tyndall. On passing a beam of sunlight through 
a glass tube, the beam is rendered brilliantly visible by the reflec- 
tion of light from the dust particles floating in the air contained 
in the tube. But on removing the dust particles, which is done 
by filterins: the air by cotton wool, or causiiifir the air to pass 
ovor a flaiiK , tUo V)c;liii of light ia no longer ^ i ,ible iu the tul)e. — 
Scientific American. 
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Stratford. -Thunder with ram 20ih. Lightning and thunder with rain 
12th, 24th, 25th, Frost 1st, 2nd, 3id, 7th, 9th. Wind stonnB 9th, 26th. 
Rain 12th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 20th, 24th, 25th, 20th, Slit. Exoeas of tem- 
perature over ayerage of May thirteen years + 1^17. 

HaMiiA<ON.— Lightning 12th. Lightning and thunder with rain 20th, 
31st Frost 9th. Rain 12th, 16th: 20thr31st 

SofOOE.— Bain 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th. 20th, 25th, 31st. No obeervationB 
here on 1st and 2nd owing to removal of instruments. 

WuTDeoR.— Lightninff 12th, 28th. Hail 17th. Lightning with thunder 
34th. Lijghtning and thunder with rain 29th. Meteor in E. towards H. 
and one in N. towards H., 10th. Meteor through Draco aod Polaris 
towards H. at N. W. on 12th. Solar and Lunar halo 22nd. Solar halo 23rd 
and 24th. Frost 1st, 3rd, 7th, 19th. Wind storms 2nd, 25th. Rain 4th, 
15th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 29th, 

V. patlmtuttiral §tvxctmtnt. 

To the Editor of the Joumdl of Ediicaiion, 

Toronto, 22nd June, 18T4. 

Sib, — I herewith send von solutions of the questions in Algebra and 
Natural Philosophy, which were propooed to candidates for First 
ClasB Certificates at the recent examination of the students of the 
Normal School. 

I may state that Mr. Birchard, to whom a First Olasa Certificate 
of the highest erade was awardea, solved correctly all the questions 
in Natural Phuosophy ; and, instead of writing out solutions of my 
own, I send you those Fhioh he gave. I asked him to re^write his 
paper, making no material change, but only extending abbrevia- 
tions, and (as I wished to dispense with diagrams) making such 
■tatementa, not necessary where the diagram was exhibited, as 
might render his work intelligible in the absence of the diagram. 
The paper will be felt, I think, to be a creditable production. 

The solutions of the questions in Algebra have also been pre- 
pared by Mr. Birchard, though these Bolutions do not exhibit his 
work done in the hall. 

Ab I understand that the solutions of the first-class questions in 
Algebra and Natural Philosophy, which appear from time to time in 
the Journal, are extensively studied, I have, in order to psevent 
misi^prehenaion, added a note on the first question in the Nktural 
Philosophy paper of July, ld73. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Gbobob Paxtok Touko. 



NoBKAL School Examikatioh, Juki, 1874. 
Solution of First Class Questions in Algebra and Natural Philosophy. 

ALGEBRA. 

1. (a) Substitute vy f or ce ; then 

27 
«8y2+ew/« -f-27-0 , or , y«=. - 



ys-2i?y»-16«0, 

16 
or,y«« 



v^+Qv 



l-2r 
- 27 16 



■. Therefore, &c. 



v^+6v l-2i» 

(p) ^3a;*+«-l «B 9x «+3a5-5 ; re-arrange this, then 

8 (3««+5C-l) - JSx^+x-l - 2 ; this gives 

Jdx^+x-l « - I or 1. Therefore, &a 
(c) «*+2aj»-f2a;«+2«+l = 0. 

'- 0. 



«»+2«+2+ ^ + ^ ' 
(«"+2+y +2 (x+^) « 0. 

1 1 

a;+-=0 and a?+-+2 = 0. 

' X X 

«= + J'^ or x=3 -I, 

hence the values of x Ore i V— 1, —1 and —1. 
It will be observed that two of the roots are equal. 
[Instead of using the general method for solving a recurring 
equation, it would have been simpler, in this particular case, to 
have proceeded as follows : 

x*+2»» -1-2x2 +2x+l =(«*+2»«+»2) -|-(x«-|-2x-H) 
-.(x«-f2i»+l) (»»+!)• 



Therefore the roots of the given equation are the roots of the 
equations, 

x«-f2x-fl =0 

and, x*-f ] BsO. 

a p. Y.] 

2. Let x» number of minute spaces passed over by the hour hand 

after 7. o'clock. Then 12xb spaces passed over by minute 
hand ; and since the minute, hand is only two minutes 
behind the hour hand, we have or-f 36— 2 al236, or, x = 3; 
and hence the time is m d6in. 

Now, in order to give 11 spaces, the minute hand must 
pass over 12 spaces ; and to. find the true time it ti^es to do 

this state thus, 719 : 12 : : 720 : 12i}^ .*. the true time 
is 3C-f 12^ » 48VxV minutes after 7 o'dook. 

3. Let X and y be the extremes, then ^^ is the 

x+y 



mean. 



• ■ '^■^ (S) +''' ' ' 



XX 



«+y 

2xy 



X y 



2 



(1) 
(2) 



Simplifying (2), we get 2xy » x+y (3) 

Thus equation (l) becomes x*-f 1-f y* — 7 (4) 

Squaring (3) and substraoting (4), we get 4x>y* - 2bey ^ 6, 

or xy = f or -1 ; it is now easy to get the values of x and 

y which give the following series : ^ (3-f JS), 1 J(3- ^3, or 

-1+^,1,-1-^2. 



4. (m+l)^+a(m+l)+ 6=0 ) 
(m-])2+a(m-l)+ 6=0 J 



Hence t»+l and m— 1 must be the roots of the equation, 

y' +qy +6—0 ; but the r oots of this equation are K-a+ 

Ja*-^) and j^-g— y/g^ -46) ; and th e roots of the given 

eq uation, x«+-2gx+46-=0, are -g +\/g*-46 and -a- 

\/g* — 46 which are just twice the former roots ; but the 
roots of the former equation were m+1 and m— 1, therefore 
the roots of the latter are 2(m-+l) and 2(m— 1). 

[Would it not have been more direet to have reasoned as fol- 
lows : 



2 



Put the equation, x»+2gx+46=-0, in the form(*\ +^~) 
+6 =0. Then, by the given conditions, m+] andm — 1 
satisfy this equation ; that is, the two values of _ are m+l 

8 

and m— 1 ; therefore the two values of x are 2(m+l) X 
2ffii-l)«. 

G. P. Y.] 

5. Let the roots of the equation x'+jxx+gaO be a and 6 ; then 

g+6— —J?, and 06— jr. 

Also, from the question, g*+6*»»4(g+6)* ; 

or, (g+6)(g«-g6+6«) = 4(g+6)8 
Substituting the values of g+6 and g6 ; we get —p(p^ "3^) 
a — 4 j9> ; transposing and reducing, we get dp^p'-f-^—O ; 
hence either p or p*+q sO. 

[Otherwise thus : 

4(g+6)8 =:g»+6» =(a+6)» - 3g6 (g+6). 
. •. -4p*— -1)*+^ 

. •. 3p(i)« +q) = 0. Therefore, &a 

G. P. Y.] 

6. Let a and 6 be the roots of the equation, x>+nix+n=0 ; and 

A and B th e roots of x^+Mx +N«0. Then (g-6)a 
v^(m«-4n)=d; and A-B=%/(M« -4N)«D. 
d« m« -4n n 

Then — = « — by question. 

D« M«-4N N 

ma-4»* 

Now, since the numerator and denominator are of 

Ma-4N 

the same form [not very well expressed, G. P. Y.] and 
4n d* m* d* «i* n 

— = — therefore also — « — hence — = — . 
4N D« M« D« M« N 

7. Let xsB speed of the train from A in miles per hour ; 

and y=3 speed of the train from B in miles per hour. 
12 lOi 

« time before second train starts, 

X 60 
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24 34| 24 12 10^ 
then 1- = H ; 

X eo y X eo 

24 34| 3 10| 

and 1 1 = 2 ; 

X 60 x+y 60 

The first equation is obtained by equating the time which 
elapsed before the second train reached C ; the second by 
equating the time before the collision. Reducing the equa- 
4 8 1 8 1 17 

tions we get 1 — ^0, and - H = — 

jc y 4 * X x+y 32 

,. , .32 /9u+8\ 3217-16 . , . , 

let x=vy ; and we get -— I ' ] =■ ; from which 

17 \v^+Vf V 

v=l ; hence x==y=16. Hence the rates were each 16 miles 

per hour. 

8. Let X and y be the commissions on $100.00. 
100 -X 100(jc+y) 

100 = = commission received for each 



1+ 



y 



lOO+y 



100 



$100 received for the flour. 

Similarly, ^^^7"^^ = com. on the second supposition, 
lOO+'x 

hence, we get the equations ^^^+y) = 4 1? = ?^- 
' ^ ^ 100+y 61 51 

I00{y+x) ^ . 88 _ 500. 

JOO-fx 103 103 

Dividing the first equation by the second, we get 

100+5^ 103 ^jioq+3j^^^^^_^^ 

lOO+y 102 100+2 » ' ^ 



2. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Book work. 

2. [In the printing of this question, a word is omitted. Instead 
of EA, EC, ED, read EA, EB, EC^ ED.— G. P. Y.] 

Let E be the point on the square, ABOD ; through E draw 
FG, HK parallel to the sides of the square ; the point F being in 
AB, and H in AD. Then, the force EA, may be replaced by the 
forces EH and EF ; the force i EB, by the forces ^ EF and ^ EK ; 
the force ^ EC by ^ EK and ^ EG ; and the force ^ ED by ^ EH 
and i EG. Adding like terms, we get » EH, » EF, « EK, and ^ 
EG. Now, EH is two ft., therefore, EK is three ; EF is 1», there- 
fore, EG is 3|, and |X2=2i; 4x3=^2i; |x|=2^; ^^X V = 
2y|^ ; hence we see the opposite forces exactly balance each 
other ; the particle will therefore remain at rest. 

3. Let friction at C be F ; friction at A, S ; reaction at C, P ; 
reaction at A, R. Then, P and S are the only forces producing 
any result in a horizontal direction ; and since the beam is in equi- 
librium, P is equal to S ; take moments around A ; and let AB, 
BC each equal a; then, PXa+Fxa=Wxia ; or, P+F=i W. 
But P«S . • . S+F=i W ; and S and F are the frictions on the 
plane and wall respectively ; and W is the weight ; therefore, the 
sum of the two frictions is one-half the weight. 

4. Resolving gravity parallel to the plane and at right angles to 

W 

it, we get equal -^ equal to the friction acting up the plane. Now 

to draw the bodv up the plane, we must overcome both friction, 
which now acts down the ruiuie, and gravity resolved parallel to the 

W 
plane, each of which has been shown to be -^ ; hence, the force 

necessary to draw the body up must be equal to the weight. 

5. Let g be the measure of gravity in feet per second ; at the end 
of n seconds the velocity will he ng ; and during the next n seconds 
this velocity will carry it through ngXn^n^g ft ; but during the 
same time, gravity will carry it through ^n^g; hence, the whole 
space is |n*y, which is three times ^ n^g, the space passed over by 
Uie second body in n seconds. 

6. Since the forces denoted by the weights P and Q, are opposite 
to each other, the resultant is P — Q ; this has to move a weight of 

P_Q - 

P+Q ; hence, the velocity generated in one second is p Tq ^^ *^^ 

the space passed over in n seconds is ^ | ^ jgn». Now, sup- 

/p Q\*i 

pose the rope to be cut ; P will continue to rise during -p^rn 

i "TV 



seconds, and will pass over a space of i gf j ■ ^ZjtL \ ^®®*- 
Therefore, as the space before the string is cut : the space after the 
•rtringiBout: : i(P=|)<^«: i!,j(^^*p- R«duc- 

ing this ratio, we get P+Q : P — Q. 

7. Let t be the time before they meet ; ^ ^^=: space fallen by 
the particle from B ; and 50 t — ^ gt^ = space the particle from A 
rises. Then, ^ gft« -f (50 t — { ^2)=100 ; or, « = 2 seconds. 
Hence, ^ pt^ =64= distance of point of collision from B. Now, as 
the distance of the centre of gravity from B is to distance from A, 
so is the weight of A (16) to weight of B (9). This divides the 
whole space 100 ft., into 64 and 36, which is the same as we fomiid 
in the previous case. Hence, the point of collision ooincidea with 
the centre of gravity of the particles. 

8. The area of the surface pressed, together with the area of the 
surface of the liquid, is 6 sq. ft. ; this multiplied by iJie height of 
the centre of gravity of the liquid, and again by the weight of a 
cub. ft. of the liquid, gives the pressure. Therefore, 5x|Xl000 
= 1875= pressure due to the water. The air will press the same as 
if no waterwas present. Hence,144x6xl5xl6XY|^«=1440=pre»> 
s'ure due to the confined air ; . *. whole pressure = 1875+1440= 
3315 oz. 

9. [In the printing of this question, insfert the word " feet *' after 
Ss — J. Also, S is the same as $. — G. P. Y.] 

Let X be the specific gravity of the lower cylinder ; the point c, 
the centre of gravity of the whole cylinder ; D, the surface of the 
water ; DB the part submerged ; and v the volume of each part of 
cylinder. Thus : 



tW+tJBC 

2« 
v(8+x). 

V (s+x) 
2v 



weight of cylinder. 

of equal volume of water. 



(( 



= fraction of cylinder submerged, 
of 2 = ft. submerged = « + x. 



Next, let y = distance of c from the lower end of the cylinder ; 
and take moments around c. Then, 

« (y— i)=« (|— y) ; or, y =^:^y 

BD — BC = depth of centre of gravity below the surface of the 

X+38 

water = j+g— /, and this = 3« — ^ by the question. Henoe, 

x+Ss 



«+JC — 



= 3s-f 



2 {s+x) 

Solving this equation we get x=28, which is the specific gravity 
of the lower cylinder. 

[There is, of course, a second solution of the equation, but it 
would make x negative, and is, therefore, inadmissible. — G. P. Y.] 

Note on Qtieation 1, in the Nat. Philosophy Paper ofJxUy, 1873. 

In this question, the side of the cube must be supposed to be 
given. In the solution, by Mr. Cockrane, which appeared in the 
Journal for October, 1873, the side was assumed to be 1 foot. Any 
other length might be taken, but then, the result would be differ- 
ent.— G. P. Y. 
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Ottawa Collegiate Institutb. The ceremony of laying the cor- 
ner stone of the new building for the Collegiate Institute, was performed 
Thursday, 4th ult., by His Excellency, the Govemor-GeDenl, in the 
presence of a large concourse of people, as well as the pupils of the In- 
stitute and several other educational establishments in the city. The 
new building is situated in the comer of Cartier Park, near the Canal, 
and will be sufficientlv retired for educational purposes. The following 
address was presented to Lord Dufferin by the B<Mtrd of Trustees : 

To His Excellency Earl Dufferin.* 

M.a^ U please Your Excellency : 

'Hie Board of Trustees of the Collegiate Institute of the City of Ottawa, 
aware of the sreat interest that Your Elxcellency takes in all matters 
that tend to the welfare of Canada and especially of its educational insti- 
tutions, having respectfully prayed Your Excellency to lay the founda- 
tion stone of this building, which, when completed, will be devoted to 
the purpose of teaching the higher branches of a classical, scientific, and 
English education, and Your Excellency having graciously consented to 
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comply with its prayer, now expresses to Your Excellency its sincere 
satisfaction for the encouragement Your Excellency this day gives to its 
endeavours to establish in Ottawa a Collegiate Institute wortny of the 
Capital of the Dominion. 

The Board wishes further to convey to Your Excellency its constant 
desires for the welfare of Your Excellency and the Countess of Dufferin, 
and its hope that Canada under the fostering care of Your Excellency, 
as the representative of its Gracious Sovereign, wiU advance in intellec- 
tnal culture, as it has heretofore advanced in material prosperity. 

John P. Feathebston, 

Ottawa, June 4, 1874. Chairman. 

His ■Worship the Mayor also read the following remime of the history 
of the Institute : 

The Ottawa Collegiate Institute, formerly known as the Grammar 
School, was established in the year 1843, at the time when the Bathurst 
IHstrict was divided, and the Eastern Division became the Dalhonsie 
District, now the County of Carleton. The Rev. Thomas Wardrobe, 
afterwards Pastor of Knox Church, Daly Street, now of Guelph, was the 
first Head Master. He received his appointment from the then Gover- 
nor of the Province, Sir Charles Metctufe. The first Board of Trustees 
consisted of the Rev. Dr. Strong, Rev. J. Cruickshank, Rev. Father 
Phelim, Messrs. J. B. Lyon Fellowes, and Joseph Coombs. The Rev. 
Mr. Wardrobe held office for two years, when he resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded by the late Rev. John Robb, whose tenure of office extended from 
1845 to 1850. Mr. William A. Ross, of the firm of Scott, Ross & Stew- 
art, of this city, was the next head master, and held the appointment 
from 1850 to 1856. Mr. Miller, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, fol- 
lowed from 1856 to 1858 ; the Rpv. A. J. Borthwick, M. A., now Public 
School Inspector of this city, from 1858 to 1862. The present head mas- 
ter, Mr. J. Thorbum, M.A., received his appointment in 1862. The 
firat house leased as a school building for the grammar school, was that 
occupied by Mr. Patterson, east side of Ottawa Street, between Daly 
and Stewart Streets. The school was next removed to a house on the 
same site as that now occupied by the store of Mr. Jas. Hope, comer of 
Sparks and Elgin streets. It was next moved to a building on the cor- 
ner of Elgin and Albert streets, the present site of Dufferin Terrace. 
A^ain it was nfoved to Cook's building, south side of Queen street. Hie 
building at present occupied by the Institute on Queen street. City HaU 
Square, was leased in 1862. This institution, as will be seen from the 
above statement, has hitherto been leading a somewhat nomadic life, 
without any local habitation, moving from one building to another, as 
cirenmstances necessitated. It is therefore a matter deserving of special 
thankfulness, that this unsatisfactory state of affairs wiU soon be obviated 
by the erection of a suitable and commodious building, which will be an 
ornament to the city . By a recent Act of the Provincial Le^slature the 
grammar schools were remodelled and received the designation of Hiffh 
schools, and by a clause of that Act it is provided that, to encourage the 
eetablisfament of superior classical schools, it shall be lawful for the 
Lieut .-Governor in Council to confer on any high school in which not less 
than four masters are fully engaged in teaching the subjects of the pre- 
scribed curriculum, and in which the daily average of male pupils study- 
ing the Greek or Latin language shall not be less than sixty, the name 
of Collegiate Institute. In terms of this provision the Ottawa High 
School received the status of Collegiate Institute in November, 1872. 
The Trustees of the Collegiate Institute Board for the current year are : 
J. P. Featherston, Chairman ; E. McGillivray, Geo. Hay, Rev. D. M. 
(Gordon, B.D., Jas, Wamock, Wm. Pennock, Francis Clemow, A. Rowe, 
John Pennock, Secretary-Treasurer. M. Nile, Messenger, stajf op 
TKACHKRS.— ^, Thorbum, M.A., Head Master; J. McMillan, B.A., As- 
sistant Classical and Science Master ; Rev. T. D. Phillips, M.A., Mathe- 
matical Master; Thos. Hislop, Graduate of Normal School, Toronto, 
English Master ; Mens. Ami, French Master. 

The stone, which is a massive block of angular shape, so as to fit the 
comer of tiie building and rest on both walls, will have a marble slab let 
in with the following inscription : ** Architect, W. T. Thomas, Superin- 
tending Architect, W. Chesterton ; Contractor, George Grain ; Trustees 
J. P. Featherston, F. Clemow. E. McGillivray, G. Hay, Rev. D. M. 
Gordon, W. Pennock, J. Wamock, A. Rowe. This stone was laid by 
His Excellency, Lord Dufferin, June 4, 1874." In the cavity of the 
stone were deposited the record, coins, and newspapers published below : 
The following coin, all of late dates, were put in a leaden casket : 1 50 
cent silver piece ; 1 25 cent do ; 1 10 cent ao ; 1 5 cent do ; 1 1 cent. The 
following are the names of the newspapers sacrificed to the ceremony. 
Ottawa rree Press, TvmeSy DaUy Neivs, Courier D'OiUottais, Citizen; To- 
ronto Globe and Mail ; Montreal Herald and Oazetie, Orip, The site for 
the building was selected by the Board, and purchased at a cost of $3,000. 
The designs, drawings, &c., were prepared by W. T. Thomas, of Mon- 
treal, Architect. The style of the building is gothic, and simple in char- 
acter. The main body of the masonry is to be faced stone from the quarry 
of Mr. Robert Skead, the projecting portions of the window dressings 
to be limestone. The oriel windows and labels to be of Berea stone from 
Ohio. The whole of the basement is to be used as a play room, and to 
have entrances on either side. .On the ground floor wm be two large 
charcoal rooms, library, apparatus rooms, and small rooms for the use 
of the teachers. The first floor will be divided into stucLy and class rooms, 
and the attic to be formed into one large lecture room. The principal 
entrance will be on lisgar street, and a smaller one on the side next to 
Cartier Square, for the use of the teachers. The total cost, exclusive 
of the heating, amounts to $25,594. Mr. Greorge Grain has taken the 



contract for the erection of the entire building, and Mr. Walter Ches- 
terton is the architect superintending. 

The following address waspresented on behalf of the students, by Mas^ 
ter G«o. M. Greene, to His ilxcellency. 

PACE TUA, ILLUSTRISSIME 

Nob, discipuli Ottawaensis Academicae Seholae, animis libentissimis 
et maxima voluntate salutem ubi dicimus. 

Per eratum nobis fecisti, quod, a cura tua regni et altis laboribus ces- 
sans ad hoc festum solenne nostrum venisti, ut primum lapidem hujus 
academici aedificii pro doctrina et educatione juvenum instituti ponas. 

In rem tuam erat ut, in juvenilibus annis more majore tuorum, animus 
tuns insigni fonte artium literarum que aleretur et postea, annis volventi- 
bus, ductus delectatione tarn audiendi quam videndi novas res in altis 
regionibus septentriouum, onustus tuorum itinerum ad multas exteras 
natione opimis fructibus domum incolumis redires. 

Iste precelarus cultus artis literarumque, qui vitam tuam adomat, nos 
certiores facit ut quae studia ad humanitatem et bonos mores pertinent, 

Suae in majus triumphos scientiae provehunt, et itaque adjumenta geren- 
i vitae opera dant, ea benigne estimos. 

Ha'C schola permultos annos artes preceptaque morum doceat, lumina 
scientiae et literarum diffundat, et fons sempitemus inriolataffi fidei 
veritatisque natis postmodo multis sit. 

Ne te diutius sermone nostro detineamus, oramus ut amico et benigno 
animo haec dicta accipias, et magna multaque bona tibi et conjugi tuae 
pulchrae praeclaraeque precamur. 

Valeatis tuque tuioue 

Nunc dicenaum est. 

His Excellency, in reply, read the following : — 

Alumni, Ottawaensis Academicae Seholae : — 

Dies notandos mihi candidissimis calendis istos semper puto in quibus 
vitam dare, et amico vultu aspicere in instituta disciplinae litterisque 
dedita mihi occurrat. 

Viatores nunc estis per semitas arduas angustiasque, ut mature in 
jucundissima lataque scientiae prata veniatis. 

Labores,,crede mihi, me cognoscente, magno praemio compensati erunt 
praemia potestatis scire, hoc est potestatem habere. 

Hoc saxo quadrato posito, tam certa sodes ad praectarum aedificium 
spectantes, struendum mementote Ciceronis vere bonum — " Senectus fun- 
damentis adolescentiae constituta est." 

Restat ut vobis gratias referam propter amica verba erga meipsum con- 
jujemque : Vobis vestrisque multam salutem dico, multos annos famae 
notissimos praedico. 

Master Bradley, a boy of eleven years of age read the following address 
with remarkable clearness and propriety : — 

May it please Your ExceUency : 

Having been invited bv the Directors of the Collegiate Institute of 
which you have just laid the foundation stone, to be present on this 
occasion, it was thought that Your Excellency would not be displeased if 
we ventured to present yon with a short address, and accordingly 45 boys 
and 31 girls tried their hands at it. Out of these 76 attempts the follow- 
ing remarks have been selected, and the address therefore embodies just 
what the pupils of the Public Schools themselves thought to say to Your 
Excellency. In the first place we desire to thank Your Excellency for 
the great interest you take in the education of the young, and we remem- 
ber with gratitude the good advice yuugave us at our Annual Exhibition, 
last Christmas, when Your Excellency and the Coimtess of Dufferin "^^ere 
so kind as to honour the meeting with your presence. As a proof that 
Your Excellency's instructions were attentively received, it may not be 
improper to say that in about forty of the seventy-six drafts out of which 
this address is made, that speech was referred to as a cause of great en- 
couragement. We have tried to follow your good counsel, and many of 
us are now looking forward to the time when we shall be sufficiently ad- 
vanced in our studies to enter in the Collegiate Institute. It is our hope 
that like the Public Schools, it will be free to all the children who may 
be qualified to enter it, and if it shall be so, it cannot fail to be of the 
greatest advantage to Ottawa and the country generally. 

We desire to say that we value our great privileges, and that we hope 
to prove oUr gratitude by cherishing a loyal attachment to our noUe 
Queen, whom we have all so much reason to reverence and love. 

As Your Excellency is the first Governor-General, so far as we know, 
who has honoured the Public Schools by his countenance, we desire to 
thank you for having set the example, and we beg to assure Your Excel- 
lency tiiat we shall esteem it a very great honour if you should again 
countenance our anniversaries. These are only a few of the remarks 
contained in the papers submitted by the scholars, but they are those 
most frequently repeated, and as such are offered to Your Excellency 
with sincere good wishes for your health and happiness, and for the health 
and happiness of Her Ladyship the Countess of Dufferin, whose good- 
ness in accompanying Your Excellency at our Christmas meeting, and her 
nice pleasant looks while there, we shall never forget. 

His Excellency very kindly inquired the boy's name, and then said : 
Master Bradley, I beg to thank you for the admirable address that you 
have presented me with, from your schoolfellows, both girls and boys, 
and I must say that they have done very wisely in choosing you, who 
can read with such propriety and with such feeling, and with a diction 
so pure and classical ; and the school which you represent could not have 
devised a better method of convincing those who stand around me of the 
admirable way of the conduct of that institution. Such a satisfactory 
specimen of your efforts is the best proof of the excellence of your train- 
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iDff. You will have the kindnesB to return on my behalf, to your achool- 
feflows, my best thanks ; and I can assure you that Lady Bufferin will 
very much appreciate the very gallant expressions in which you have 
been kind enough to allude to Her Excellency. (Applause. ) 

His Excellency further said : — Mr. Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
have already on so many previous occasions had the opportunity of ex- 
pressing to the public of Canada the deep interest I take in all these in- 
stitutions, aud the confirmed couN-iction that I entertain that there is 
nothing more calculated to promote the prosperity of the country than 
establishments of this kind, founded on pure and sound principles, that 
it will be unnecessary for me to repeat those observations, or to give you 
any fresh assurance of my sentiments in this regard, but I do not wish 
to let this opportunity pass without expressins my supreme satisfaction 
for the very satisfactory account with which Ihave been favoured. Of 
the circumstances which have led to the foundation of this institution 
— of the prosperous condition in which it is at its commencement, and 
of the promising future which lies before it. And I can assure you that 
so soon as the object which you have in view is in progress — when the 
walls of this hall are raised, I shall consider it one of mv chief privileges 
to come and visit the school, (Cheers.) I may also be uirgiven if I take 
this opportunity of expressing the personal gratification I feel in congratu- 
lating those who are interested in the success of this institution upon its 
possession in the Head Master, of a person so admirably qualified to 
secure the prosperity of the school and conduct it on proper principles. 
He was one of the first persons with whom I became acquainted on ar- 
riving in Ottawa, and I must say that I esteem it as a great privilege that 
I should have haid opportunities of maintaining my intercourse wim him, 
and conversing on many classical subjects. I also have the pleasure of 
knowing one of his assistants, whom I am perfectly justified m consider- 
ing a great acquisition to the teaching stan of the College. I trust that 
in future years it may be my good fortune to extend my acquaintance to 
the oiher gentlemen who assist him. I may also be permitted to say that 
it is mv intention to give a silver and a bronze medal to be annually com- 

Sited for by the pupus on conditions that can be settled between the 
ead Master and myself. I need, only say further that it must be a 
source of pride and gratification to every inhabitant of Canada to know 
that there are institutions of this kind, founded on such principles, and 
admimstered wil^ such sound judgment, established on such satisfacto^ 
conditions in almost every city and centre in the Dominion. It affords 
the strongest evidence that for the future the young of Canada will have 
the means of obtaining an education and the development of their natural 
intelligence, and whi<3i will also inculcate the principles of virtue and 
morality as well as literary wisdom, by which the civilization of the 
world is maintained. 

A silver trowel was then presented to His Exoellency, and the comer 
stone having been lowered to its bed of mortar, he declared it duly laid. 
The Rev. D. M. Gordon then offered prayer for the prosperity of uie in- 
stitute, and the protection of those engaged in the work, ana the cere- 
mony was brought to a close after three hearty cheers, called for by tiie 
Mayor, had been given for the Queen, and three for His Excellency and 
the Countess of Dufferin. The band of the Foot Guards played " Grod 
save the Queen," and His Excellency drove off amid cheers. 
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TEACHERS' VOTING PAPERS. 

A Voting paper (as intimated in the last number of this Jour- 
nal) was sent to every School Master and Teacher in Ontario, 
to be filled up and returned to the Chief Superintendent of 
Education, between the Eleventh and Eighteenth days of Au- 
gust, both days inclusive. The parties concerned wiSL please 
send in the voting paper at the dates specified in the Act for 
sending them to the Chief Superintendent. 

In putting up this paper and sending it to the Chief 
Superintendent, the following directions should be followed, 
viz.: — 

1. Every blank in the form of Voting Paper should be filled 
up, and the names signed at the bottom of the paper on the line 
left for that purpose. 

2. The Voting Paper should be enclosed in the envelope and 
may be sealed up. 

3. The name of the County, City or Town in which the Vot- 
er's school is situated, had better be inserted in the blank, 
printed on the outside of the envelope. 

4. A one or three cent postage stamp, as the case may be, 
should be affixed to envelope before mailing it 



CORRECTION. 



In List of Certificates published in the Journal of Education for 
July, for " Brown, £. James," read " Brown, William Greenwood," 
•ne fox " Ha^arty, Sara," read *' Hagerty, Kate." 



DAILY AND GENERAL PUBLIC SCHOOL 

REGISTER. 

Public and High School Teachers are required by law to use 
these Registers in the form prescribed by ttie Department^ and 
the Trustees are required to procure them at the expense of 
the school concerned. 

Inspectors will see that none but the prescribed Registers 
are used in the schools, especially as some of the forms and 
other returns required by law, are based upon these Registen 
in their prescribed form. 

The General Register for use in the Public Schools of 
Ontario, as required by the Official Regulations, is now readj^ 
and can be supplied to schools on the following terms, viz. : 

No. 1. Copyof 20pages, paper cover, 20cts., orfree bypost 25ct8. 

2. do 40 do stiff cover,clothbacks,30ct8.,ordo 40 " 
4. do 60 do do do 60cts.,ordo55 " 

No. 2. Daily Public School Register, 20cts., or free by post 25 " 

3. High do do 20cts.,or do 25 " 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.— WINTER SESSION 1874-76. 

FACULTY. 
E. M. HODDER, M.D., F.R.O.S., Eng.; F.O.S., Lend. ; Dean 
of the Faculty, and Consulting Suigeon Toronto Genenl 
Hospital and the Bumside Lying-in Hospital.— -159 Queen 
Street West. Prof, of Obstetrics, and diseases of Women and 
Children. 

W. B. BEAUMONT, M.D., F.R.C.S., Consulting Surgeon Toronto 
General Hospital. Emeritus Prof, of Surgery. 

NORMAN BETHUNE, B.A., M.D., Edin.; M.R.O.S, Eng.; 
F.R.C.S., Edin. ; F.O.S., Lond. ; Consulting Physidan To- 
ronto General Hospital and Bnmside JLiying-ia Hospital. 

24 Gerrard Street East ; Prof, of Surgery and Clinical Suigeiy. 

WALTER B. GELKIE, M.D., F.R.C.S., Edin. ; L.R.C.P., Loni-, 
F.O.S., Lond.; Physician Toronto General Hospital. — Cor. 
Gould and Yonge Streets ; Prof, of Principles and Pi<actice of 
Medicine. 

J. FULTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng. ; L.R.C.P., Lond.--334 Yonge 
Street. Physician to the Hospital for Incurables ; Prof, of 
Physiology and Sanitary Science. 

W. COVERNTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng. ; ProL of Pathology 
and Medical Diagnosis. 

J. E. KENNEDY A.B., M.D., F.O.S., Lond. Prof, of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. 

J. ALGERNON TEMPLE, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng. ; F.O.S., Lond.; 
Attending Physician Bumside Lying-in Hospital — 144 Bay 
Street. Prof, of Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology, and 
Assistant Lectiurer on Obstetrics, &c. 

W. H. ELLIS, M.A., M.B., L.B.C.P., Lond. Instructor in Che- 
mistry, College of Technology; Prof, of Chemistiy—General 
and Practical 

H. ROBERTSON, M.B., M.R.C.S., Eng.— 256 Yonge Street. 
Prof, of Anatomy— Descriptive and Surgical. 

J. FRASER, M.D., L.R.C.S., Edin.; L.R.C.P., Lond. Demon- 
strator of Anatomy. 

A. J. JOHNSTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng.; F.R.M.S., Lond.— 
Microscopy. 

0. W. R BIGGAR, M. A.— Botany. 

The Session will commence on THURSDAY, the 1st OCTOBEIt, 
1874, and continue for Six Months. The Lectures wiU be delivered 
in the New College building, close to the Toronto General Hospi- 
tal. Full information respecting Lectures, Fees, Gold and Silver 
Medals, Scholarships, Certificates of Honour, Graduation, &c., 
will be given in the annual announcement. 

E. M. HODDER, Dean. W. B. GEIKIE, Sec 
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ELECTED MEMBERS OF THE COUMCIL OP PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

On Ui« I8th iiut, the following gentlemen were, under the pfo- 
Twiona of the newlj oonaolidAted School Law, elected memben of 
the Council of Public Initraotion. 

1. ProfewoF Daniel Wilson, LL.D., to repreeent the High School 
and CoUegute Instlbite Haaten Kod Teachen. 

2. Samael Casey Wood, Eequire, M.P.P., U> represent the 
Public School Inspecton. 

3. Professor Ooldwin Smith, M.A., to represent the Public and 
Bepvate School Teachen. 

The Council of Public Instruction, as now constituted under the 
new Act, consista of the following members : — 
1 Chief Superintendent of Education, 

6 other Members appointed hj the Grown, 

7 " to represent University Colleges, 

3 " elected to represent Inspectors, Masters and 

Teachers. 

Total, 19 members in aU. 

Two of the Colleges (Regiopolis and OtUwa), have not notified 
the Chief Superintendent of their hsTing elected representatiTea, 
the Council, therefore, consists of only 17 members. 

We shall now give an analyns of the votes recently given. 

The number of Public and Separate School Teachers reported to 
the Education Department as entitled to vote was 5,018. To this 
nvuber shonW be added 103 votes, which were rejected by the 
scmtineen ss not returned on the official lirts— eome being parties 
who had obtained ^rtificates as teachers at the July examinations, 
and whose names could not, therefore, have been placed on the 
certified list of 16th July ; three of Model School Teachers and one 
s]t«red vote— making the total number of voters 6,125. Of this 
number only three-fifths, or 3,054 Teachers exercised their right to 
vote, leaving the number of 2,071 Teachera who took nopartin the 
election- 

We give below a statement of the number of voters reported in 
each county, city and town, the number given for each candidate, 
and the number who declined to vote :— 



Total No. of 


TotJ No. 

of 
vot«a cost. 


No. of 
Vot« for 
ProL amith. 


No. of 
Votes for 


No. who 
did not 
vote. 


flow 


2947 


1612 1338 


2071 


The details of the vote in each county, Ac., are aa follow 
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COUNTIES. 



I 






Brock viUe 

Chatham 

Cobourg 

Collingwood... 

Cornwall 

puadcMi 

Durham 

Gait 

Goderich 

Guelph 

IngersoU 

Lindsay 

Milton 

Mitchell 

N?P«»^ 

Niagara 

Oakville 

Paris 

Peterborough 

Petrolea , 

Picton 

Presoott 

Samia 

St. Catharin€« 

St. Mary's 

St. Thomas ... 

Simcoe 

StrathroT 

Stratford 

Tilsonburgh ... 

Walkerton ... 

Whitby 

Windsor 

Woodstock ... 

Total... 
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The counties which gave a decided majority for Mr Smith were, 
Halton, Wentworth, York, Peel, Middlesex, Huron; Kent, Welling- 
ton, Grey, Bruce, Lambton, Brant, Haldimand, Lincoln, Lanark, 
Grenville, Durham, and the cities of Toronto, Hamilton and 
London. The counties which gave large majorities for Dr. 
Sangster were, Stormont, Dundas, Glengarry, Oarleton, Frontenac, 
Hastings, Lennox and Addington, Ontario, Victoria, Waterloo, 
Welland, and the cities of Kingston and Ottawa. The counties 
which were pretty evenly divided in their vot«s were, Perth, Elgin, 
Essex, Leeds, Northumberland, Prince Edward, Simcoe, Norfolk 
and Oxford. 

As to the vote for the representative of High School Masters and 
Teachers, the returns are as follow : — 



Total No. of 

Voters 

reported. 



238 



Total No. 

of 
votes cast. 



179 



No. of 
Votes for 
Dr. Wilson. 



125 



No. of 

Votes for 

Mr. Hunter. 



54 



No. who 

did not 

vote. 



59 



The returns in regard to the vote for Insx>ector8' representative 
are as follow : — 



Total No. 
of Voters 
reported. 



76 



Total No. 

of 
votes caat. 



64 



No. of 

Votw for 

Mr. Wood. 



30 



No. of votes 

for Judffe 

McDomJd. 



21 



No. of votes 

for 
Mr. Mills. 



13 



No. who 

did not 

vote. 



12 



The scrutineers appointed to conduct this election were : Dr. 
Hodgins, on behalf of the Chief Superintendent of Education ; 
Joseph Sheard, Esq., High School Trustee, Toronto ; Walter S. 
Lee, Esq., Chairman of the Publie School Board, Toronto ; Alex. 
Marling, Esq., an officer of the Council of Public Instruction, and 
F. J. Taylor, Esq., of the Department. At a preliminary meeting 
of the scrutineers, Dr. Hodgins, on motion of Joseph Sheard, Esq., 



was appointed Chairman, and Mr. Marling, on motion of W. S. 
Lee, Esq., Secretary. The scrutineers also adopted the following 
resolutions in regard to the election : — 

1. That voting papers be received, if in the form in Schedule A, 
and folded. 

2. That any doubtful votes be laid over till the others have been 
disposed of. 

3. That no person be allowed to vote in two capacities. 

4. That no Public School Teachers' votes be admitted, but those 
of persons who were entitled to be on the Inspectors' lists as made 
up on 15th July. 

5. That in the case of two votes from one voter being received, 
the first opened and recorded be held the legal vote, and the other 
bo canooUed. 

6. That th^ voting papers be destroyed by the scrutineers. 

7. That none be admitted to be iiresent at the opening and 
recording the votes except quaiitled voters, as tnu Act jTrcsraarUkoa 

8. That no interruption of the proceedings be allowed on the 
part of any person present. 

9. That the hours of opening and recording the votes be from 
9 to ] 2 and 1 to 5 each day, until the close of the election. 



ONTARIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The annual Convention of the Ontario Teachers' Association was 
commenced on the 11th inst., in the theatre of the Normal School 
Buildings. Professor Goldwin Smith occupied the chair. Mr. 
McOallum read the Scriptures and offered up prayer. 

Mr. A. McMurchy, Secretary, read letters from Dr. Ryerson, Dr. 
Snodgrass, Dr. Fyfe, and Professor Young, expressing regret at 
their being absent from the meeting. 

The Secretary moved, seconded by Mr. J. B. Dixon, *' That the 
hours of meeting during this Convention be from two o'clock to five 
in the afternoon, and from 7:30 to the hour of adjournment — ^the 
morning being left for committees for the different sections of the 
Association to do their work." Carried. 

At the evening session Mr. J. B. Dixon, 1st Vice-President, took 
the chair at half -past seven. The chairman, in introducing Profes- 
sor Goldwin Smith to the meeting, remarked that it was scarcely 
necessary for him to make any remarks in introducing Professor 
Smith to their notice. Those who were present last yew, «« well sub 
those who were not, knew well what to expect; they all expected a 
very rich treat indeed. 

' Professor Goldwin Smith, who on coming forward was loudly 
cheered, then delivered the following address : — 

I stand before you this evening as a truant, and almost as a cul- 
prit. When you did me the honour to elect me President of your 
Association I was meditating, as I warned you at the time, a visit to 
England, but I did not expect to be absent more than six months. 
My stay in England was prolonged by the dissolution of the British 
Parliament, which came upon us unawares, and scattered over the 
country, the friends whom I had expected to find in London, so that 
I had to wait till ^e elections were over and my friends returned to 
town. Even without that excuse, however, a o&an might have been 
pardoned for lingering in England when I was there. In the spring 
and early summer the beauty of the garden-like landscape is at i£ 
heiffht, the greenness, which is its special charm, is most intense, 
and of late years, since such a marvellous tide of wealth has poured 
into England, the magic touch of the millionaire has added the last 
finish to the trimness of the fields and crowned the slopes with the 
multiplied mansions of a luxury which still has enough in it of the 
old English taste to delight in the enjoyment of nature. 

To the charms of the landscape are added in that ancient king- 
dom those of historic monument and association. And nowhere are 
the charms of historic moniunent and association stronger than, in 
those scenes in which we of the educational profession feel a pecu- 
liar interest — in the marvellous galaxy of medisBval colleges, inter- 
spersed with academic lawns and eroves which eveiywhere meets 
your eye as you look down from the dome of the Raddiffe Library in^ 
Oxford ; in the almost equally glorious line of houses of learning 
which seems to muse along the green banks of the quiet Cam ; in 
that ancient school, the eldest of English grammar schools and the 
first fruits of the English Renaissance, founded by the princely pre- 
late, William of Wykeham, beneath the shadow of the immemorial 
fane which holds the ashes of Rufus and those of the Saxon kings ; 
in that younger but still venerable counterpart of Wykeham's work, 
Eton, with its grey courts and its expanse of lawn overshadowed by 
secular elms, stretching along the side of the Thames ; while cover- 
ing the opposite height, rise in their majesty the historic towers of 
Windsor, with the memoirs of the Round Table, and with that 
romantic chapel in which the victors of Crccy and Poictiers sat 
among the companions of the Garter, 
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It would be difficult to imagine two monuments more symbolical 
of the quiet advance of education with its beneficent agencies, 
amidst the storms of politics and war, than Eton, founded oy that 
unhappy but gentle and pious King who, unable to grasp the sceptre 
of his warlike sire, perished discrowned amidst the wars of the 
Roses, and Magdalen College, Oxford, the loveliest of all the homes 
of learning, which was founded at the same time by the Chancellor 
of Henry the Sixth, William of Waysflete. Stand in the quadrangle 
of Waysflete's College, and as your eye feeds upon its matchless 
beauty, you will be brought into the fullest communion with the 
spirit which fed the camp of learning and education amidst the 
darkness and the tempests of the centuries that are past. 

When shall we in Canada have such monuments of ancient grand- 
eur and beneficence, such treasures of noble memory as these? 
^Vhen shall we, in this bleak, though by its children well-beloved, 
land of promise, be able to point to an Oxford or a Cambridge, a 
WinrbAatAT or ou IGton 7 We are a» fiu-, no doubt, from the posses- 
sion of such shrines of history as our landscape, in which the giant 
pines rising in their monumental grimness, remind us that but yes- 
terday all was primeval forest, is firom the trim and finished beauty 
with which the culture of centuries has invested the English fields. 
But if we have not the glories of the past, we have hopes for the 
future, rich if we are true to our country and to each other. We 
have not only hopes for the future, but we have immunities at the 
present hour. If preceding generations have not bequeathed to 
us storied monuments and ancestral fanes, neither have they be- 
queathed to us those legacies of evil, those masses of debt material 
and moral, those burdensome traditions, those consecrated obstruc- 
tions to progress which sit heavy on humanity in the old world. If 
we have not the finished landscape and the abodes of wealth with 
their costly gardens and patrician deer parks, neither have we the 
union workhouse, which in England grimly obtrudes its prison-like 
form on the fair scene. If we have not the palaces of London neither 
have we the leagues of want, squalor, and misery which lie close to 
the palace gate. We have a rough piece of land, not yet perfectly 
stumped or stoned, but unmortgaged and darkened by the baleful 
shadow of no upas tree of the past. 

I was made sensible of this fact, as soon as I set foot in England, 
by finding myself in the midst of a controversy, so bitter that it 
might almost have been called a petty civil war, about a question 
de^ly interesting to our profession, which has now been for many 
-▼^anmmpily B«pttled in this country, and here troubles us no nMire. 
It was the great question raised by the late Public Educational Act. 
Public education was in fact struggling to emancipate itself from 
ecclesiastical control, while the ffigh Church ecclesiastics and the 
party allied with them in politics were striving to prevent its eman- 
cipation. It can hardly be said that anything deserving the name 
of popular education existed in England previous to the great poli- 
tical and social movement which set in, when the French war being 
over, interest in domestic questions revived, and the most conspi- 
cuous result of which was the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832. 
Education, no doubt, there had been, and education, to a limited 
extent, of the poor ; and this from very early times. To the clergy, 
in the fruitful a^e of faith, was due the first conmiencement of that 
which afterwards, in the hour of mistrust, when growing doubt 
threatened their authority and their endowments, they fiercely and 
fatally opposed — a remark which may be extended to the general 
relations of the mediaeval clergy to the progress of civilization. 
Christianity was a religion of light, and in the early Anglo-Saxon 
times, while the conversion of the nation was still going on, we find 
the mission centres, the centres also of learning and education. The 
Church, in fact, in those days, was the School. Theodore of Tarsus, 
Archbiidiop of Canterbury, in the seventh century, has left a name 
honourably connected with the improvement of education as well as 
with the extension of Christianity and the organization of the 
Church. The great missionary Bishop Wil&ed also had constantly 
under his care a number of boys, the sons of men of rank, till they 
reached the age of fourteen, when he required them to decide 
whether they would become soldiers or priests. The Church of 
Ireland, too, sent not a few labourers into the harvest of English 
education, as well as of English conversion, in that bright dawn of 
Irish civilization, which was destined so soon to be overcast and to 
be followed by so dark a day. King Alfred, the Christian hero, and 
the preserver of Christian civilization in England, from the sword 
of Danish paganism, was also the great restorer of education and 
rebuilder of schools. Fable — alas ! it is only fable — connects him 
with the foundation of the first school at Oxford. The court itself 
in his time was invested with a splendour brighter than the vulgar 
pomp of kings, by becoming the great place of education. In the 
age succeeding the Conquest, education could hardly hold a place at 
the court of the fierce Norman sovereigns, but we find it, witli much 
besides which needed such shelter in these wild days, beneath the 
tranquil roof of the Benedictine cloister. Anselm, perhaps the most 



truly Christian among all the equivocal forms of ihe mediseval 
saints ; Anselm, who by Christian firmness in the maintenance of 
principle, combined with Christian gentleness, charity, and meek- 
ness, conquered Norman tyranny, impersonated in the Bed King, 
and his less savage but hardly less terrible successor ; Anselm, be- 
fore whose holiness the Conqueror himself had bent in reverence, 
and whose presence William had desired at his bedside when the 
end of his life of battle and crime drew near; Anselm, the first 
thinker of his day, and the precursor of the School Philosophy, was 
also the great educator of his time, and the great reformer of educa- 
tion. As Abbot of the great Norman Abbey of Bee, before his 
elevation to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, he had been as assidu- 
ous in the good work of teaching and training the young in the 
school whif^h formed a re^lor part of the monastic community, 'as 
in directing souls, regulatmff the monastic system, or solvins high 
problems of theology. And he may be regarded as the famer of 
that gentler mode of treating the pupil which we now acknowledge 
to be the better one, and which he strove by precept and examfSe 
to introduce in place of the brutal severity wMch had prevailed in 
Anglo-Saxon times, and it seems was still in the ascendant. His 
faiuiful friend and biographer, Eadmer, a medieval Boswell in his 
reverent minuteness, has left us an anecdote of this educational 
reformer of the eleventh century, the fragrance of which has not 
been lost by lapse of time. An Abbot, a very religious man, was 
one day deploring to Anselm the difficulty of making any impres- 
sion on the boys in his monastery. *' Do what we will,^' he said, 
''they are incorrigible. We beat them, without ceasing, day and 
night, and they o^y grow worse.'' '' You beat them wimout ceas- 
ing," said Anselm. '' Pray^ how do they tmm out when they grow 
up ?*' « j^nH and brutal,'* was the reply. "You are unfortunate," 
said Anselm, " if with all this trouble you only turn men into 
beasts.'' '* What are we to do ? " cried the Abbot, ** in every possi- 
ble way we try to force them to improve, and all is of no use." 
•* Force them ! Tell me, my Lord Abbot, if you were to plant a tree 
in your garden and to tie it up so all sides that its branches could 
not spread, what sort of a tree would it be when in course of time 
you gave it room to grow ? Would it not be good for nothing, a 
mass of entanglement and crookedness ? And whose fault would 
that be but yours, who had put such restraint upon the saplins ? 
And this is just what you do with your boys. You plant them in t£e 

farden of the Church, that they may grow and bear fruit to God. 
(ut you so cramp them with fear, and threats, and blows, that 
freedom of growth they have none. And thus crushed in spirit 
they gather in their minds evil thoughts tangled as thorns ; they 
cheriui those evils thoughts, and doggedly repel all that might cor- 
rect them. Hence they can see in you no love, kindness, or tender- 
ness towards them ; ^ey cannot believe that you mean good by 
them, but put down all you do to ill-will and ill-nature. Hatred 
and mistrust grow with Uieir growth, and they go about with down- 
cast eyes, and cannot look you in the face. For heaven's sake, why 
are you harsh with them ? Are they not human brings of the same 
nature as you are ? Would you like, in their place, to be treated as 
you treat them ? You try by blows alone to mould them to good. 
Does a craftsman fashion a fair image out of gold or silver by blows 
alone ? Does he not with his tools now gently press and strike it, 
now with wise art still more gently raise and shape it ? So if you 
would mould your boys to good, you must not only bow them down 
by stripes, but with fatherly kindness raise Ihem up and help them. ^ 
*' But,'' the Abbot insisted, " to form strong and serious character 
is our ainu" ** And a right aim," said Anselm ; "but if you give an 
infant solid food you may choke it. For every soul its fitting food. 
The strong soul delights in strong meat, in natience and tribulation; 
not to wish for what is another's ; to offer the other cheek ; to pray 
for enemies; to love those that hate. The weak and tender in God's 
service need milk ; gentleness from others, kindness, mercy, cheer- 
ful encouragement, charitable forbearance. If you will then adapt 
yourselves both to your weak and to jrour strong ones, by God's 
erace you shaU, as far as lies in you, win them all for God." The 
heart of my Lord Abbot, according to Eadmer, was turned ; he fell 
at the feet of the great teacher; and mended his educational ways. 
Anselm's language in the conference is, of course, tinctured with 
asceticism ; but on the whole this scene, enacted eight hundred 
years ago between two figures in the garb of the remote past, is 
wonderfully near to us at the present day. If you wish to realize 
it, and at the same time to mike a pilgrimage to one of the early 
seats of learning and education, go, when you chance to be in 
Encland, to the old historic city of Gloucester, where you will 
find a Benedictine cloister, though not that in whidi Anselm 
taught, nearly in its pristine state, adjoining the cathedral, which 
was itself once the Abbey Church. That cloister was the scene 
of all those parts of the monk's life which were not passed in the 
church or the chapter house, and among others, of his studies, 
his literary works, and the instruction of the novices and the 
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children who formed the school attached to the monastery. It was 
roofed, but otherwise exposed to the weather, and the monk had to 
brave the hardships of a sedentary life all tiie year round in the 
open air. More than once a chronicler tells us that he is obliged to 
break off his work for the winter, because his fingers are nipped by 
the frost. Some of our mediflBvaUsts look back, or fancy that they 
look back, wistfully to those times. It is a pity they cannot put on 
the magic shoes of Hans Andersen's tale, and be transported ^r one 
day back to the Middle Ages. One day's experience would probably 
satisfy their desire. 

High honour is due to the Monasteries, and especially to those of 
the Benedictine order, for the services Uius rendered by them to 
education as well sa to learning in the darkest hour. But their 
pupils, all told, must have btwn few in nuinbor, and of thoRo, while 
a few were scions of the lay nobility, the bulk, and probably all 
those taken from the poorer classes, were destined for the ecclesias- 
tical order. That order, indeed, was far more comprehensive than 
it is in modem times ; it included not only the priest proper, but all 
the intellectual professions, the lawyer, the physician, the literary 
man, the architect, the artist, the mechanician — every one, in short, 
but the soldier, the trader, and the tiller of the soil. Still it was 
limited compared with the mass of the population, which remained 
in a state of total ignorance ; among the consequences of which we 
may reckon the blind and sanguinary fury of labour movements in 
the Middle Ages, such as the insurrection of the villains under Wat 
Tyler, which strongly contrasts with the generallv peaceful and 
orderly, though sometime erroneous, contests waged by the better 
educated mechanics of the present day. Even among the nobility 
and gentry elementary education was veiy scarce, and most of the 
Enghsh nobles might have said, with Old Douglas in Marmion:— 

*'Thiuika be to Heftv«n, no son of mine, 
Save Oftwalne e'er oould pen a line." 

With that great movement of the sixteenth century which, from 
tbe prominence of the religious element in it, we call the Reforma- 
tion, but which might more aptly be termed the revival of huma^ 
nity, came the spirit of national education. Of the first efforts in 
that direction the honour may be ascribed to enlightened Catholics, 
to William Wykeham, and after him to the group of whidi Sir 
Thomas More was the noblest man in England, while Erasmus was 
their leading spirit in Europe ; but these men, though, when the 
religious crisis arrived, they shrank from schism, and clove to the 
ancient faith, belonged intellectually, and not in that respect alone, 
to the Reformation. A number of grammar schools, of which 
Christ's Hospital is the greatest and most famous, founded by the 
young Protestant King Edward VI., and still bearing his name, are 
at once the first fruits of the newly-awakened spirit of national 
education in England, and the proofs of the connection of that 
spirit with the spirit of the Reformation. This connection it is im- 
possible to doubt, and it may be admitted even by a Catholic with- 
out necessary disparagement to his religion; for a Church which 
can herself teach sAi truth needs not the aid of the human intellect, 
perhaps naturally mistrusts it, and therefore has comparatively 
little interest in education; whUe a Church which appesds to reason 
and to private judgment, must of necessity educate; and this irres- 
pective of the abstract truth of the doctrines of either Church. 
Which are the educating nations ? Scotiand, New England, Ger- 
many, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Canada. 
Which are the non-educating ? Spain and her colonies, Portugal, 
Italy, Austria, Belgium— Belgium, in spite of the existence in her 
of a large manufacturing element, which generally carries with it 
activity of mind. In the case of Spain, the facts are eloquent. By 
its last census not a fifth of the population can read. But even this 
amount of progress hui all been made since the beoinnin^ of the 
century, prior to which time, we are told to be able to read was in 
men very rare, in women immoral ; and the growth of populiur 
education has proceeded at exactly an even pace with the demolition 
of political despotism and of ecclesiastical intolerance. If, in parts 
of Catholic Germany, and in Ireland, we find popular education, 
this is traceable in the case of Germany to the influence of Protes- 
tant neighbours, in the case of Ireland, to the direct interposition 
of a Ph>testant power. It is true that the Jesuits were gooif educa- 
tors; so great as to extort from Bacon the exclamation, tales cum 
tint, Htinam nostrilMentf ** they are so excellent that I would they 
were ours ; " but Jesuit education was the offspring, as well as the 
antagonist of the Reformation: its object was not to enlighten, but 
to influence and to re-convert, and with a view to that object its 
pupils were selected. No Jesuit was ever a hearty friend to popu- 
lar education. We need not press the case too far. That vast 
extension of popular education m recent times, which is one of the 
most momentous facts in the history of the nineteenth century, is 
traceable, no doubt, to other causes besides religious emancipation. 
Even in Prussia, public instruction was comparatively little cared 
for in the interval between the Reformation and the French Revo- 



lution. Frederick the Great, at the end of the Seven Tears' War, 
provided for his superannuated grenadiers, bv making them school- 
masters. It was when the army of fVedericK the Great had been 
overthrown by Napoleon, in the hour of calamity and shame, that 
Prussia, feeling the need of something stronger than an army to 
redeem her from the depths into whidi she had fallen, first abo- 
lished serfdom and then instituted the great system of public 
instruction which has carried her from Jena to Sedan. But in the 
main, the fact remains indisputable that public instruction as a 
duty and as a policy has been mtimately connected with the preval- 
ence of religion, which appeals to an open Bible, and to reason, aa 
the interpreter of its pages. 

In the land of John Knox, the Reformation was completely vic- 
tor] onji, and drew with it the general love of education which has 
made Scotchmen what they are the world over, as well as the poli- 
tical Liberalism to which even at the pnuiAnt moment of Conserva- 
tive reaction in England, Scotland remains true. But u JSngiisnA, 
as in France, the issue was doubtful. France, even after the defeat 
of the Huguenots, did not lose all traces of their spirit or sink eccle- 
siastically and mentally to the level of Spain ; while in the English 
hierarchy and in the monarchy and aristocracy, which were allied 
with it, as the monarchies and aristocracies of France and Spain 
were with the hierarchy in those countries, there was preserved 
some of the doctrine and temper of the Church of the Middle Ages. 
The spirit of education which touched with fire the lips of Milton, 
belonged in the main to Milton's party ; with the Puritans it con- 
quered, vdth them it fell ; with them it went into iUnstrious exile, 
and founded in New England the first common schools. The State 
clergy of the Church of the Restoration were almost as indifferent 
to public instruction as the State clergy of Spain ; the only proofs 
they ffave of anxiety about the subject were Acts of Parliament, 
passed under their influence to prevent Dissenters from educating 
their own children, the last and most infamous of which was the 
work of the infidel Bolingbroke, pandering to the passions of fanati- 
cal ecclesiastics. This apathy lasted through the eighteenth and 
the earl^ part of the nineteenth century. George III. expressed a 
pious wish that every poor child in his dominions should learn to 
read the Bible — we may be sure he meant vrith a political commen- 
tary of a very orthodox kind ; but no public measures were taken 
to give effect to the King's desire. About the only places of popular 
education were those Dames' Schools, which have furnished themea 
to every painter of English peasant life, from Orabbo to Wilkie, 
and in which a decrepit old woman who knew nothing, taught the 
children of the peasantry all she knew. After the great French war, 
however, the mind of the nation being turned again from that mor- 
tal conflict to its own i^airs, the current of reform, long icebound, 
began to flow, and the cause of popular education as well as that of 
political improvement was taken up with accumulated energy and 
fervour. Wesley had done somethmg by his school at Kingswood, 
and still more by showing his sense of the importance of the subject. 
Bell and Lancaster had done something by agitating educational 
questions, as well as by devising the monitorial system. But the 
motive power came from that revival of the spirit of progress in the 
nation, after the long period of reaction caused by antagonism to 
continental Republicanism, which was so strong, so tempestuous in 
its character, so powerful in its effects, as almost to receive the name 
of the English Revolution. A revolution, in fact, it would have 
been, had not the obstinacy of the aristocracy and the clerp[y quailed 
before the advent of civil war. Brougham, thimdering in the van 
at once of political and educational reform, was the master spirit 
and t3rpi(»l man of the day. With stentorian voice and vehement 
vestures he enforced upon the national mind the necessity of public 
mstruction ; he once spoke in Parliament on the subject for seven 
hours. At 1^ bidding, and that of the age of which he was the 
embodiment, the schoolmaster went abroad. Penny Cydopeediaa 
were publidied, Mechanics' Institutes rose, enquiries into educa- 
tional character commenced, and everything betokened the advent 
of educational revolution. At the same time the clergy of the State 
Church, seeing that education must come, and that it might fall 
into bad hands, met their danger in the best and most creditable 
way, by exerting themselves in their parishes, and with great effect 
for the improvement of the Church schools. Those were days of 
hope as all days of revolution are ; young men dreamed dreams and 
old men saw visions. It seemed that a Reformed Parliament and 
Public Instruction would make new heavens and a new earth. It ia 
a beneficent illusion ; for if we oould see beforehand how limited 
the results of our improvements would be. we should hardly exert 
ourselves to make any improvements at all. 

Singularly enough, or 1 would rather say naturally enough, the 
first scene on which this spirit of educational reform £splayed itself 
in practical legislation was Ireland. Whether it be in education, or 
police, or the Church, or the land law, England is always ready for 
radical reform — ^in Ireland. Cromwell saw the value of Ireland aa 
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a field of experiment; he called it a clean paper on which he could 
^ write measures of improvement, which in England vested interest 
' and rooted prejudice could not suffer him to introduce ; and, per- 
haps, the usefulness of the smaller island in that respect is not yet 
exhausted. In 1831, while the Parliamentary Reform Bill was 
still strug^Linff through the House of Lords, and forty years before 
the first English Education Act, Ireland received a measure of 
national education based on the principle of combined literary and 
separate religious instruction, the funds being supplied out of the 
national revenues. The immediate author of this measure was the 
late Lord Derby, then in the heyday of his youthful Liberalism, and 
threatening to send the King to Hanover if he would not assent to 
the Reform Bill Between Ulster Orangemen on one hand and 
Paul Cullen on the other, national education in Ireland has had a 
hard life, and so have its administrators ; but though much bruised 
and battered by the shillelaghs of both parties, it has survived, and 
haa no doubt largely contributed, with measures of political justice, 
and a kinder and more generous treatment of Irish questions 
generally, to produce the improvement in the condition of Ireland 
which may now be happily regarded as an unquestionable fact. 

In England itself no measure could be carried. The religious 
difficidty, or a difficulty of a very mixed character, by courtesy 
styled religious, stood obstinately in the wav. First the Whigs 
tried a measure on the secular principle, and uuled, then the Con- 
servatives tried one on the State principle, and failed also. Sir 
James Graham held out to the Dissenters what he called his olive 
branch, which the Dissenters took, and belaboured him over the 
head and shoulders with it till he dropped his Bill. In the meantime, 
however, a system of aiding schools with public money, and in- 
specting them through State inspectors under the auspices of the 
Privy Council, was introduced nominally as a tentative policy, and 
under the astute and aspiring management of Sir J. Kay Shuttle- 
worth it grew yearly to larger proportions, and more deeply com- 
mitted Parliament and the nation. Parliament all the time behaved 
with what Englishmen think, the perfection of practical wisdom ; it 
voted, with eyes shut, the annual grant, and refused to discuss its 
principle or to entertain any question connected with it. At last 
the mag^tude of the grant and the obvious tendency of the tenta- 
tive jpolicy to become definitive,, brought the question to a head, 
and in 1858, a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the subject of 
popular education was issued under the cnairmanship of the Duke 
of r^ewcastle. That Commission spent three years m its enquiry, 
investigating through its Assistant Commissioners the state of edu- 
cation, not only in England but in other countries, and among the 
rest In the United States and Canada, where the Assistant Commis- 
sioner was Mr. Eraser, now Bishop of Manchester. The Commis- 
sion reported, and the materials for legislation were before Parlia- 
ment, but Parliament still shrunk from facing the question, and 
the only immediate result was a revised code of minutes issued by 
the Privy Council For ten years more the subject remained in 
abeyance, and the ancient reign of ignorance was left unmolested 
among great masses of the population. At last came an event which 
overcame both intolerance and bigotry, and surely heralded the 
iQffislation of 1870. The Tory aristocracy, under the guidance of 
1&. Disraeli, resorted to the aesperate policy of appealing from the 
more intelligent and well-to-do portion of the workij^ classes, 
which was mainly Liberal, to what is called hi the polite obscurity 
of a learned language, the reridwumf in the vulgar tongue the dregs 
of the people in the larse towns. This policy was carried into effect 
by the Conservative Reform Bill of 1867. Then Mr. Lowe cried in 
fear and anguish, '* We must educate our masters,'' and a Liberal 
Government having come into power, with Mr. Forster, Arnold's 
son-in-law, as the Minister of Education, the Education Act of 1870 
was passed. 

That Act retained the Denominational Schools with which Go- 
vernment had entered into partnership under the Privy Council 
system, while it rendered a conscience clause imperative in all 
schools in which religious instruction was given, and did away with 
denominational inspection, the system of treating all the schools as 
national, and making the provinces of inspectors purely geographi- 
cal. At the same time it introduced the supplementary principles 
of local responsibility, under the form of school boards elected by 
the ratepayers, which are bound, where the school accommodation 
is found deficient, to supply the deficiency by erecting distinct schools 
of their own. The CenUal Gk>vemment, besides the fimction of 
inspection, is invested vdth the power of compelling the locality to 
act where there is a proved deficiency of accommodation. In School 
Board schools, no catechism of any religious sect is to be taught. 
Thus the system is a some what complicated mixture of the national, 
tHe local, and the denominational, of the secular and the religious. 
An admirer of it complacently remarks that England is the country 
of compromise and amalgamation. But we have also heard of a 
Dutchman arrayed in a dozen pair of breeches, who did not find that 



complication of integuments favourable to vigour and rapidity of 
action. 

. About this Education Act, however, a deadly controversy had 
arisen, and when I landed was raging through the whole nation. 
The first public occurrence which I witaessed was the opening of a 
School Board school at Liverpool, by Mr. Forster, the fiamer of the 
Act, who took the opportunity of delivering an elaborate vindioatiom 
of his own policy, which had been denounced by his friend and late 
colleague, Mr. Bright. He spoke ably and instructively, of course, 
but he failed to explain what I wanted specially to hear explained 
— ^how it came to pass that this great measure of educational paci- 
fication had set the whole nation by the ears. Hostile parties were 
facing each other all over the kingdom in grim array. Sdbiool Board 
elections were being contested with an animosity at least equal to 
that shown in elections to Parliament. A storm of controversy was 
raging, and charges of immorality, fanaticism, and bigotiy resounded 
on all sides. The Liberal party -was torn with intestine division, 
and you could not mentionplr. Forster's name at a Liberal meeting 
in the north of England without calling forth a storm of hatred. 
When the general election came, the clergy of the State Church 
raised with one voice the cry of, the Church in danger, which, blend- 
ing with the equally vociferous cry of, the beer barrel in danger, 
produced the issue of campaign cards, exhorting the voter to vote 
for the national beverage and the national religion. There had not 
been such an uproar since the church mob burned Dissenting meet- 
iDg-houses, after the acquittal of Dr. Sacheverel. If you asked 
what the specific cause of war was, especially between Mr. Forster 
and the Liberals, who thirsted for his blood, you were told that it 
was the twenty- fifth clause. The twenty-fifth clause enables School 
Boards to pay the fees for children whose parents are too poor to 
pay at denominational schools, if the parents prefer them, and 
under it a sum of about $25,000 had been expended in a whole 
year. Obviously this was merely the pretext, it was not the real 
occasion of the fray. It was at most the symbol of the momentous 
difference of principles which was convulsmg the nation. The real 
question at issue was that of clerical ascendancy in education, with 
its political and social corollaries, and beneath the question of 
clerical ascendancy in education asain lays the question of the 
State Church, the just solution of whidi, in this counby, has brought 
with it educational peace. 

I suppose that all who acknowledge, as I for one do, the para- 
mount importance of religion to men and nations, would rejoice if 
we were so settled and so united in our religious convictions that 
religion cotdd be effectively taught in our common schools. Per- 
haps it will be so hereafter — perhaps the cloud of doubt and per- 
plex!^ which has now for two ouiituries, since the days of Spinosa 
and Hobbes, been gathering over the religious firmament, will 
break up, and the sun of faith, hidden for awMle behind that cloud, 
will beam forth lu^ain, and diffuse over the world, now cMlled ana 
darkened by its absence, a brighter, more perfect, and more abiding 
day. Such is not only my hope, but my firm conviction, though! 
know, and it has been part of my duty as a student to examine the 
truly formidable objections which philosophy, historical criticism, 
and science have raised. But though certainty and unity of faith 
may come again, they have not come yet } and for the present, com- 
munities like ours, which feel education to be a necessity, have to 
respect religion without undertaking to teach it ; they have to let 
the common school do its own work, and the Church and Sunday 
School do theirs. The school is not irreligious because it does not 
teach the catechism, any more than any ouier oi^n of instruction, 
say any commercial or militaiy instruction, is irreligious on the 
same ground. There is nothing opposed to religion in reading, 
writing, or arithmetic any more than there is in book-keeping or 
drill. The cry of tiie State Church party in England, was that the 
secularists would make the children clever devils. But knowledge 
does not in itself make a devil, neither does ignorance make an angS; 
at least it has not made angels of the people of Calabria or Mexico. 
I do not deny, that in certain countries where the clergy have tried 
to crush education, education has unhappily assumed a somewhat 
hostile attitude towards the cleigy and their teaching. An Italian 
once said to me, ** I like to see the schools rising ; every school 
shuts up a church." But this statement was peculiar to a native of 
a country where the church has been the enemy of the school. 
Again, there may be special defects in an educational system — it 
may he too ambitious, too showy, too superficial, and it may breed 
in its pupils faults of character corresponcung to these bad features of 
the institution. No doubt such is the tendency of the school system 
in many parts, at least, of the United States, and perhaps we are 
not free from the danger here ; but these defects we may hope to 
remove by wise measures of educational reform. So far from ^ht- 
ing asainst the church, a good school in a country like ours fights 
with it, for it is directly and indirectly a potent organ of morality. 
The school and its master or mistress may not be formally concerned 
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with religion, bub in a country like ours, they are not severed or 
estranged from the religious community around them. The spirit 
of that community is present with them ; they feel and transmit its 
influence; it pervades the character and tone of the teacher, the dis- 
cipline, and all the moral agencies of the school. Mr. Forster said 
in his speech at Liverpool, that it would be very shocking if a 
teacher, in rebuking a child for teUing a falsehood, ^could not appeal 
to the interest of the child's soul. Well, but I suppose a Christian 
teacher, like a Christian employer, can rebuke a lad for falsehood 
in a Christian way, without reciting the Athanasian Creed or the 
Westminster Confession. Thus apart from any direct religious 
teaching of a neutral kind which you may be able to introduce, and 
which perhaps is not of much value, there is a religiouH as well as a 
moral element in the schools of a Christian country. Such, I sup- 
pose, has been the general view of the question taken by the states- 
men and the people of this country ; and the result is a system of 
public education, or if you like to mark the absence of direct reli- 
gious teaching by a difference of name, public instruction, in this 
young country, which having been ably administered, works with 
almost unbroken harmony and smoothness, while in England, with 
all her experience, and all her statesmanship, public instruction is 
an organized Pandemonium of political and sectarian contention. 
We are twitted with not having solved the problem as regards the 
Catholics. We have not solved the problem as regards the Catho- 
lics, because, as regards the Catholics, the problem here and every- 
where is unsolvable. They, under the authority of their spiritual 
guides, have taken up, conscientiously as I do not dispute, a posi- 
tion of antagonism to modern civilization, and even to nationality 
and civil society, so far as they are embodiments of the modem 
spirit. There is nothing for it, therefore, in their case, but either to 
use force, of which nobody in this country dreams, however it may 
be under the iron rule of Bismarck, or to let them take their por- 
tion away in peace and use it, subject to State guarantees and pro- 
per secular instruction, in the way their consciences enjoin. I 
think it will very likely be found that by adherence to this mild 
and comprehensive policy, though we have not extinguished, we 
have minimized Catholic resistance to public education. In this 
respect, also, if the foreign Jesuits will onlv refrain from troubling 
us with their alien intrigues, I believe we shall all do well. 

But at this happy result, we could never have arrived if we had 
not, in accordance with the growing opinion of the most enlightened 
portion of mankind, and with the decisive experience of history, 
adopted another great reform. Canada could never have had a 
harmonious system of public instruction, she would be now either 
without a system at all, or like England, full of dissension and em- 
broilment, if like England she had retained her State Church. The 
State Church is the radical cause of their difficulty in England. If 
you have a privileged clergy, that clergy will try to rule ; it will try 
to rule in public education as well as in public religion. And it can 
hardly bo blamed for so doing. The only good ground, the only 
^ound not morally detestable, which the State can have for seleci- 
ing a particular church, clothing it with national authority and 
endowing it out of national revenue, is that the doctrines oi that 
Church are certain truth ; and if the doctrines of a Church are cer- 
tain truth, and recognized as such by the State, why should they 
not be taught to all the children of the nation? On the other hand, 
the unprivileged and oppressed Churches will be always in an 
attitude of jealous self-defence ; they will expect aggression every- 
where; they will regard and rightly regard wnat the State does for 
public education, and what it gives to that object, as done and 
given in the interest of the privileged Church. The Public Educa- 
tion Act in England has in fact been a vast re-endowment of the 
Anglican Church. Harmony, therefore, will be impossible ; every 
new regulation will be a fresh apple of discord; a 25th clause, or any 
other straw, may be the pretext, but the real source of contention, 
endless ana incurable, will be ecclesiastical domination ; the real 
struggle will be between religious privilege and religious justice. 
As a member of the Education Commission of 1868, I voted for the 
voluntary system, rather than for State aid with a State Church, 
and with a State Church I am not sure that I would not vote for 
the voluntary system stilL 

It is easy, of course^ to see the reason of the alliance between 
political and ecclesiastical privilege. It is easy to see why the party 
of political reaction goes to the polls with the clergy of the State 
Church. Perhaps it in not difficult even to discover a thread of con- 
nection between our national beverage and our national religion. 
But it is difficult to understand how any one who has no interest 
at heart, but those of religion and of the community at large, can 
think it his duty to uphold a State Church. The words of the 
founder of Christianity, who said that His kingdom was not of this 
world, may be glossed over or distorted like other inconvenient 
texts of Scripture; but how can the evidence of histery be ignored ? 
Christianity, unestablished and free, in apostolic times, did it not 



win the ancient world ? Established and enslaved to the secular 
power in later times, has it not almost lost the modem world ? Per^ 
secutions, religious wars, exterminations of the Albigenses, Spanish 
inquisitions, massacres of St. Bartholomew, penal laws, and op- 
pression of Nonconformists, whence did they come but from the 
alliance of the Church with the State ? Of these atrocities and infa- 
mies, which have done more te discredit religion than the attacks 
of ten thousand atheists, not Christianity, not even fanaticism was 
the cause, but fanaticism combined with self-interest, and armed by 
the Government with the sword which Christ had bidden Peter put 
up inte the sheath. Depend upon it, mere excess of religious feel- 
ing, even when carried to the most irrational lengths, has not so 
much te answer for as is supposed; ambition and interest had more 
to do with the crimes of Innocent III. and Torquemada. They 
talk of a nation being godless, because it has no State religion. If 
God is the God of mercy and justice, what nation could be more 

fodlesB than Spain under Philip II ? or than England when it had 
(axter and John Bunyan in prison ? They talk of the support 
afforded by a State Church to the Government. What has been the 
support afforded by the State Church to the Government in Eng- 
land ? The estrangement of the whole mass of Nonconformists, that 
is, of the most vigorous, energetic, and when they have been let 
alone, the most patriotic portion of the people, the division of the 
nation in the face of the Armada by the persecution of Nonconfor- 
mists, a great civil war, Ireland in a state of chronic rebellion, and 
now, when a democratic franchise has been conceded by the profligate 
strategy of a party, an almost impossibility of getting the nation to 
unite in framing that indispensable corrective of democracy, an 
efficient system of public education. As to unity of belief, which 
it is the professed object of establishments to produce, where can 
be less of it than in that knot of ecclesiastical cobras which I saw 
the other day wreathing their angry folds, and raising their menac- 
ing heads against each other ? There is far more of unity in our 
freedom. Our religion is far more truly national than that of an 
Established Church, which includes only half the nation, and wars 
upon the other half. Here no wall divides Christians, Protestant 
Christians at least, living or dead, from each other. Our cletfcy, the 
Protestant clergy at least, unite in all good works, in Chnstian 
philanthropy and alms-giving. In prayer for national objects, in 
national thanksgiving and penitence, whatever be our dogmatic 
differences, we can all kneel down together. I dare to affirm, too, 
that religion, though unencumbered by the fatal patronage of the 
State, affords to the Government here a more effective support than 
it does in England with all its lordships, and its mitres and its stalls. 
To support Government religion must be strong ; to be strong it 
must be sincere ; to be sincere it must be free. 

Therefore, I think England will have to follow the example of 
Canada; and why should she not ? These Colonies, though they are 
yet young and perhaps rough, though they have not as yet the re- 
finements or the luHtory, the hierarchies and the grandeurs, are 
they not the leading shoots of the race 1 Are not their tendencies 
to the less adventurous body of the race which has remained behind 
the natural index of its own future ? 

Education is a well-worn theme, and to lend any new interest to 
its generalities, especially before a professional audience, is beyond 
my skilL I thought I should weary you less by speaking of an 
episode of its history in the land most intimately connected with us, 
which has fallen immediately under my observation, but not so 
immediately under yours. Europe for the last century has been 
f iiU of convulsions, the terrible harbingers of a new order of things, 
it has been full of political and social conflicts— of revolutions, that 
like a whirlwind have laid low temple and throne, of wide-raging and 
murderous wars. And revolution and war alike have too often left 
behind them nothing but moral and physical ruin, desolated fields, 
exhausted energies, shattered hopes, political despondency, and 
prostration and reaction, such as we see ill France a hundred years 
after that hour of promise and of transport when she undertook 
with exulting confidence, not only her own regeneration but the 
regeneration of the world. Yet, through all these storms and 
amidst all tiiis havoc, popular education, gradually and gently, but 
surely spreading, like the dawn amidst the cloud-rack of a tempes- 
tuous sky, iB effecting a peaceful revolution, which will be followed 
by no prostration or reaction, and the fruits of which will never 
pass away. 

Tes, you have a great mission. Exaggerated things, no doubt, 
have been said about the office of a teacher, as well as about every 
other office. The influence of the school has been unduly magnified 
in comparison with the influence of home. The importance of 
school education has been unduly magnified at the expense of that 
which we receive from society, from our calling, through all the 
various avenues of knowledge and natural improvement in our after 
life. The importance of knowledge altogether has been magnified at 
the expense of character, the formation of which must be the main 
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object of the trainers of youth. Still you have a great mission. I 
was impressed with the fact by another thing whi^ I witnessed in 
England, and which it pained an English heart to see. I mean the 
polling of the rendmtm, which, I have already said, was enfran- 
chised for a party purpose by the Reform Bill of 1867. These 
miserable possessors of a misbestowed power flocked to the poll, 
dragged with beer and inflamed with senseless fury, ignorant of 
everything, devoid not only of the rudiments of political knowledge 
and duty, but of the knowledge which is imparted in an infant 
school. Swarms of them were unable to make a cross opposite a 
candidate's name, and had to vote by the form appointed for illite- 
rates. In the trial of a oontrovertea election, a witness was put on 
the stand, who had never heard the names of the leaders of the two 
great parties, and only knew that in his own town fce party was 
blue and the other yellow. In another trial the judge said that the 
sxun spent in bribery altogether had been very small, but that, 
jierartheless, there had been a great deal of corruption, for the 
voters were so ignorant of what they were doing, and of their duty 
as citizens, that they could be bought for a pot of beor. Yet these 
men are arbiters of the destiny, not of England only, but of the 
Colonies and India. And it was Oonservatism, self-styled, that had 
invested them with power, and wsa now appealing to their votes. 
We need Conservatism here to temper the rawness and wildness of 
Colonial freedom ; but let us hope that it will be a Conservatism 
of a diflerent kind ; a Conservatism of the school-house and not of 
the pot-house, a Conservatismof intelligence, of morality, of honour, 
not of party strategy, which does not scruple to snatch a party vic- 
tory by committing moral treason against the country. In this 
country we must frankly do homage to popular right. By the 
hands, by the hard toil and endurance of the people this land' has 
been reclaimed from the wilderness ; to the people it belongs. We 
cannot allow ourselves basely to thiidc of conspiring against them or 
trying to rob them of their privileges by strokes of party tactics. 
On the other hand, we owe it to them not to be their flatterers and 
their sycophants ; to recognise their political faults and their politi- 
cal liabilities; in view of those faults and those liabilities to fortify 
our institutions in a sense honestly and nationally Conservative; and 
to endeavour by all the means morally in our power to secure the 
ascendancy of intelligence and principle over passion, to save civil 
duty from faction and corruption, to bar the way to power against 
the demagogue, and open it to the man of honour. In this work, 
by which the foundations of a great community are to be laid, the 
school and the teacher, if they do their duty and preserve the 
moral confidence of the country, will have not the smallest or the 
humblest share. Here before me is a great Conservative party, one 
without party banners, without party cries, without party wire- 
pullers, party slander, party trickery, party corruption, but which 
will continue to live and work when the political parties, with all 
that belongs to them, have been gathered into an unhonoured 
tomb. 

And now to the business of our Convention ; may it be prosper- 
ously transacted, and conduce in its results to the interest of our 
high public trust, and the credit of our common profession. I am 
sure that we shall act together in perfect harmony, notwithstanding 
any pending question about which there may be a difference of 
opinion among us. We all give each other credit for acting on con- 
scientious conviction, however widely divergent our convictions in 
every case may be. I will endeavour to do my part by attention 
and faimess in the chair; you, I have no doubt, will abundantly do 
yours. 

Professor Smith was enthusiastically cheered as he resumed his 
seat. 

Mr. McCallum said, he had great pleasure in moving the follow- 
ing resolution: — ''That the cordial thanks of this meeting be, and 
are hereby tendered to Pkt>f . Groldwin Smith, for his able, interest- 
ing, and eloquent lecture, with which he has this night favoured 
us." It was not necessary for him to say that he agreed with everv 
sentiment advanced in the address. He was also sure that they aU 
felt pleased at the strong Hsht in which the educational position of 
their country had been set forth. What the Dominion of Canada is 
to the Empire in regurd to education, so in comparison did he con- 
sider the Province of Ontario was to the Dominion. On the teachers 
devolved a great task in directing the youthful mind and educati- 
onal efforts. All had done their duty, and he trusted they would all 
go back determined to can'V out the great duties that devolved on 
them, in a manner creditable to themselves, and a benefit to the 
country of which they formed a part. Dr. Kellv seconded the reso- 
lution with great pleasure. He heartily re-echoed the favourable 
sentiment of the lecture itself made by Mr. McCaUum. Qf course 
they expected from a gentleman so distinguished as Professor Gold- 
win Smith, something more than an o^inaiy lecture, and their 
expectations had been realized. The resolution was carried unani- 
mously, and amid much applause. Professor Wilson was asked to 



address the meeting. He said that after listening to so able an ad- 
dress as that delivered by the President, and which was prepared in 
that exquisite style of ripe English, which Professor Smitii was so 
distinguished for, he would not be guilty of such bad taste as to 
make a speech after that. 

The Convention met at two o'clock on the second day, when the 
President, Professor Smith, took the chair. 

Dr. Kelly then read a paper entitled ** Where we stand." He 
introduced the subject by noticing that the pursuit the teacher was 
engaged in was really one of the most important that was known in 
all those that we recognized. To answer the question propounded 
would be a difficult task. The view would have to be limited, but 
it would be attempted to fix the relative position of the parties he 
would enumerate. He pointed out that before the art of printing 
oral instruction was the sole method of improving the mind. There 
were teachers, as at present, who made fortunes out of the instruc- 
tion they imparted, and some who lived to perform a duty to hu- 
manity, and remained poor. At the close of the eighteenth century 
the condition of Europe was low as far as education was concerned ; 
and even as far as knowledge, national or individual, was con- 
cerned ; and he quoted a passage from Burke that added force to the 
observation, and elegance to the essay. Dr. Kelly csShie then to a 
consideration of the growth ^f scholastic institutions in Canada 
during the past thirty-five years, the present result and figures 
given showing how great the advance had been. He described the 
progress of the views of the more advanced for higher education 
and the establishment of the undenominational university. At the 
present time, there were few Canadians who were not proud, and 
justly so, of the freedom and excellence of the High and Public 
Schools in this country. He glanced at the condition of the schools 
in early days ; the low requirements and qualifications of most of 
the teachers ; the miscellaneous character of the school books, many 
of which were brought from the United States, and the poor regskrd 
in which teachers were held, were proofs of the backward condition 
of education at the time previous to the establishment of the Nor- 
mal School, This was in 1846, when Mr. T. J. Robertson was head 
master ; Mr. H. Y. Hind, second ; Mr. McCallum and Mrs. Clarke the 
head teachers in the Model Schools. From this time he traced rapid 
improvements in the stvle of education and elevation in the charac^ 
ter of the teacher, imtil now there was but little to be suggested in 
the way of improvement, and what was suggested was attainable. 
The paper was weU composed, containing many fine thoughts and 
illustrations, and was listened to with pleasure. Mr. Mcintosh, of 
North Hastings, moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Kelly for the excel- 
lent paper he had read ; seconded by Mr. Kirkland, and carried 
with applause. 

FiiXASQK. — ^The Chairman then called on the Treasurer, Mr. Mc- 
Allister, to read his report. The report was very brief, showing 
the various items that had been paid and the sources of supply. 
The balance to the credit of the Association is ^10 ; a favourable 
contrast to that of last year, which was 9^9 49c. Mr. McAllister 
added, that the finances were now in a better condition than they 
had been before. In 1871, he said, they were supposed to be in- 
solvent, but affairs had from that time improved, until at present 
they seemed to be on a fair and permanent basis. He also expres- 
sed his wish to be allowed to retire from the office of treasurer. 
The Report was adopted, and the thanks of the Association tendered 
to Mr. McAllister for the labour he had performed. 

Industrial Schools. — The President asked for the report of the 
Committee on Industrial Sdiools. Mr. McAllister said he was 
Chairman of the Committee, and that as they had done nothing, he 
had nothing to report. He proceeded to speak to the question of 
the necessity of establishing such schools, and concluded by moving 
that the Committee on Industrial Schools be a Standing Committee, 
and composed of Messrs. Grote, McCallum, Hughes, and the mover. 
The resolution was carried. 

TsAOHXBs' AssocLLTioNS.— In response to a request from tho 
President for reports from the delegates from Associations, Mr. R. 
Alexander, of North York Association, said the Association had 
made no report. The Association was in a healthy state, numbering 
about thirty-four teachers. They had a professional library and a 
regular appointment for meetings. Mr. A. C. Stule, County uf 
Perth, had no report to make ; the Assodatiou had only had two 
meetings during the year. There were nrobably eighty members in 
the county. Mr. Mcintosh, of North Hastings, had no report to 
deliver. Mr. Grote, Inspector of East Middlesex, reported the 
Association in that county as in a good state for work, and doing 
good. He noticed, however, for the purpose of stimulating young 
teachers, that it appeared the principal interest in these Associa- 
tions was taken by the older and longer established teachers. He 
would be glad to see a change in this respect. He believed there 
wore over eighty members in the Association. Mr. Coates answered 
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for the Association in the Comity of Halton, saying there was no 
formal report from the Association. He uttered an opinion with 
regard to the absence of the younger teachers from their associated 
meetings. 

The President then called on Mr. B. McQueen, to read his paper 
on the subject of the '' Antiquity and Dignity of the Public 
Teacher." Mr. McQueen read a lengthy essay, embracing a notice 
of the scholastic attainments and loye of learning and teaching 
among the ancients of Egypt, Athens, Borne, and later, of the 
teachers of the Beformation in Europe. He glanced at tiie early 
schools in America, and concluded by expressing the conviction 
that there was no grander calling than that of the teacher, and 
pointing out that it rested with Siemselves to have that use and 
nobility of their calling recognised . The essay contained evidence 
of care and real abili^ in its composition. A cordial vote of thanks 
was tendered to Mr. McQueen for his reading. 

. The President took the chair at half-past seven o'clock. Before 
calling on Dr. Wilson to address the meeting, the President said 
that it had been suggested there should be an alteration in the time 
of holding the Annual Convention of the Association from the sum- 
mer to the spring. A notice of motion had been given with refer- 
ence to this matter, and which will be brought forward after Dr. 
Wilson has delivered his address. The President, in calling on Dr. 
Wilson to address the meeting, said that gentleman was too well 
known and welcomed among them to need any introduction from 
him. Dr. Wilson, in coming forward, was loudly applauded. He 
would take it for granted that they did not expect from him any 
regular or carefully prepared address, and he would only make a 
few general remarks, which might prove of interest to them. They 
as teachers in the higher deps^ment, in the address of the Presi- 
dent, had their attention directed to those splendid seats of learning 
with one of which their President was associated, and around which 
gathered all the ideas of scholastic training and scholarship of Eng- 
uuid. Their President wondered when the time would come when 
Canada would have for itself seats of learning which would stand 
on a par with them. He need only to remind them that they were 
the educated clsss of this country, and that grave responsibilities 
rested on them as teachers. The subject on which he intended to 
address a few words to them was. The Place of Science in Modem 
Education. The relative place of science in relation to human 
knowledge was wonderfully changed. He referred to the position 
science held in' the mediaeval ages. Aristotle, who was a close ob- 
server of nature, was deeply learned in science, and a wiser guide 
could not be chosen. Science has made wonderful strides since his 
times, and especially during the present oenttuy. How shs^ we 
sav that any Imowledge is lost beyond recall. Science comes to our 
aid and discloses the history of the past. He pointed out the dis- 
coveries made in astronomy, chemistry, in geology and in other 
sciences. The science of geology comprehended sudi vast material 
for study as to aknost make them shrink from the task of master- 
ing it. He treated of pakeontology and comparative anatomy, and 
remarked that the knowledge of the true is ever the antagonist of 
superstition. Speaking on the glacial epoch, he referred to the di- 
rection taken by the *' drift," alH other glacial action in Canada 
and elsewhere. He spoke of archsdology being formerly treated as 
an antiquarianism, and which was now recognised as a pure sdenoe, 
and of its relations to geology. They have naturalists of popular 
schools, such as Darwin and others, puzzling them with their testi- 
mony with regard to the antiquity of man, and treatises on ethno- 
logy by men Kke Sir Francis Lubbock and Sir Charles Lyell. He 
asked what place, then, is aU this vast compass of knowledge to 
take in moctem education, ought science to be embraced in mo- 
dem education, ought it to take its place in the modem school 
system ? This is one of the great questions of the day. He 
considered there was great difficulty in finding proper teachers for 
the Public Schools. The Common Schools seem to require more 
thorough trained teachers even than the Colleges. Science must 
have a place in the High Schools. It must not be taught from 
books, but from a thorough knowledge of the subject. Speaking of 
the need teachers had for intellectual recreation, he said he could 
conceive no more healthy change from the work of the school than 
4& selection being made from one of the sciences, and for the teachers 
to make that the centre of enjoyment during the hours they had to 
spare from literary toil. There was an imi^gined antagonism be- 
tween science and letters, but he pointed out how fallacious it was 
to suppose that such antagonism existed* He gave several interest- 
ing statements showing how the history of man was involved in 
language. The science of language may be dated from the day 
when John Bopp first conceived the idea of bringing the test of the 
method of inflexion to bear upon the question of the affinity of 
tongues. He traced the history of the great Aryan family, showing 
their history in their languages, of their being broken up, and of the 



final dispersion of the nations. After further dealing with his sub- 
ject. Dr. Wilson concluded by remarking that, although they can- 
not compass all, they could encourage and help on the accomplish- 
ment of the idea of a great Canadian school of letters and scienee 
worthy of this young Dominion. They were all fellow workers in 
the same great object. They can also learn another lesson, and that 
is humility. Dr. Wilson was loudly applauded as he resumed hia 
seat. Mr. McAllister proposed, and Mr. Grote seconded a vote oi 
thanks to Dr. Wilson for the valuable and interesting address he 
had delivered. Carried. 

The meeting of the Convention was opened on the third day at 
two o'clock, the President in the chair. The President called on 
Mr. J. C. Giuihan, County Inspector for Middlesex, for his paper 
on " Certain Theories of Education, and the Methods Founded 
thereon.'* Mr. Glashto excused himself in a perfectly satisfactozy 
manner. 

Mr. J . M. Buchan, of Brantford, then read a paper on the co- 
education of the sexes. He sketched the controversies which had 
risen on this subject both in the United States and England, and 
observed that however the storm had raged elsewhere no dutar- 
banco had arisen here. But there were marked diiSerences even 
here. In the present age we have also had the women's rights, and 
to secure the advantages of co-education. The reader here an- 
nounced his opposition to the co-education of the sexes . He glanced 
at the alleged reasons given for teaching boys and girls together. 
Boys and girls it was argued were brought up together in fiunilies, 
and they might also be taught together. He noticed there was a 
mistake in supposing that because the boys split wood, and the 
girls cooked and milked cows for the same household, they 
might study quadratic equations together. But even if this were 
so there was more than this ; co-education sooner gave rise to what 
was called emotional development, and a consciousness of sex. It 
was not true altogether that the association of male and female pu- 
pils is of advantage to either of the sexes. Mr. Buchan proceeded to 
read opinions from distinguished writers to prove that the female 
mind was, if not inferior in strength, at least so different from that 
of the masculine mind that their co-eiducation could not be advanta- 
geous, or carried out with success to both of them. His statement 
of the familiar arguments against the co-education of the sexes waa 
made in choice language, and in a forcible style, that produced a 
lively interest in the Convention. He made use of the assumption 
that the female mind was not so much inferior as it was different. 
Mr. Buchan created considerable hostility among the majority of 
the Convention towards the dose of his paper, by asserting, in 
support of his position, that neither as poets, nor painters nor any- 
thmg else wortn speaking of, did women come up to the standard 
attained by men. He quoted statistics of the Normal School, and 
brought forward his own observations and experiences to sustain hJB 
opinion that the men were superior to the women, and the boys to 
the girls in certain studies. The essay, Mr. Buchan observed, in 
condusion, was more designed to excite reflection and promote 
discussion. 

Mr. Carlyle, of Oxford, rose to open the discussion. He objected 
to many of the positions taken by Mr. Buchan, but principally to 
that of the deficiency of the female mind. His opinion was, that in 
capadty and endurance, in many branches of study, the female 
mind was not inferior to the other. He had sat and studied in 
classics, mathematics, and philosophy with young women, and it 
might be said the men were dull perhaps — (laughter)— out the 
young men had not shown to any great advantage over the young 
women. So much for the mentisJ capacity of the ladies. He did 
not think that the co-education of the sexes was advantageous in all 
cases, or to be regarded with indifference. He, however, moved a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Buchan for the very excellent and admirably 
written essay which they had just listened to. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Dickson, of Hamilton, and carried with applause. 
Mr. ELirkland was allowed to continue the discussion and boldly 
affirmed that he differed wholly from Mr. Buchan in his estimate of 
the capacity and proper views of* the training of the sexes. He in- 
stanced the operation and efficiency of the schools in Scotland, 
where the system of co-education obtained, and where the pupils 
were noted for their proficiency. Mr. Kirkland pursued the duscus- 
sion for some time in a humorous style,' but not losing sight of tiie 
object of his contention, which was the placing of the gentier sex 
in their proper elevation. Dr. Kelly had been greatly pleased 
with the essay, both in its motive and style, and gave his opinion 
in favour of Mr. Buchan's positions and conclusions. Mr. Glashan 
observed that this quession was treated more as a matter of feeling 
than one of reasoning. He noticed that the discussion would 
present very different points when relating to the same jiersons at 
different ages in their studies ; growth and development were very 
different, and were not to be found acting simultaneously ; and as 
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thMe oonditions differed at the same ages in the two Bexes, where 
thoee facts were not noticed, the argument must be incomplete, 
and inconolusiye. He favoured the position in the main taken by 
Mr. Buchan. Mr. McMorchy had at one time held the opinion 
that girls and boys of the same age might properly be engaged at 
the same studies ; but he had changed his opinion to the extent 
that he did not think that girls could suooeed in all studies that 
were imposed at schooL He would not, however, insist on separ- 
ate schools for the sexes. Mr. Campbell, of Toronto, was a wo- 
man's rights advocate, and opposed the views expressed by the 
essayist. Mr. McOallum, Hamilton, differed from Mr. Buchan in 
his estimate of the capacity for receiving instruction in the sexes. 
Bis experience of the mental qualities in boys and girls went to 
ahow that the girls were quite equal to the boys in their competi- 
tions for honours, and carried off a full share of them. As to the 
separadon of the sexes in their education, it was a most important 
question, and in this also he was forced to differ from Mr. Buohan. 

There were numerous voices raised at this point fov the Pk^sident 
to ffive his opinion, and he rose with some deliberation. He said 
he had been connected with educational institutions of a high class, 
but he had had no experience of a mixed education at aO. The 
system of co-education, as it was termed, did not exist in any insti- 
tution with which he had been connected, except in Oomell. He 
had had some intercourse with President Elliott, of Harvard Col- 
lege, a man who was given to bold views, but who, he believed, was 
in favour of separate education for the sexes. For himself, he would 
soon again be at Cornell University, when he would make 
enquiry as to the result of the mixed education there, but he obser- 
ved that it was very likely the young ladies at that Institution were 
exceptional students, and the inference to be drawn from this ex- 
ample would be limited as the experiment itself. Mr. Buchan 
dosed the discussion by some explanatory remarks. 

Thb Annual Mbbtuto. — It was resolved that the appointment 
of a Committee to consider the advisability of a change of time for 
the annual meeting of the Convention be left to tne Executive 
Committee. 

Eleotion of Offiobbs. — The Committee on nomination of of&cers 
had their report ready, which was presented by the chairman, Mr. 
Mcintosh. The following were the nominations : — ^For President, 
Professor Goldwin Smith ; Yice-Presidents, Dr. Kelly, D. J. John- 
ston, Cobourg ; James Tumbull, Edward Scarlett, Cobourg ; Wm. 
Watson, Weston ; Dr. Thorbum, Ottawa ; Cor.-Secretanr, Thomas 
Kirkland, M.A. ; Recording Secretary, A. McMurchy, M.A., Trea- 
surer, 8. McAllister. Mr. Buchan moved, seconded by Mr. Daw- 
son, that the report be adopted, which was carried with cheers. 

Tbe President said he was proud to render any service in his 
power to the profession, which was his own, and to those engaged 
in it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mcintosh moved and Mr. Hughes seconded, votes of thanks 
to the Railway Companies, Education Department, and the Press, 
which were carried. 

A motion for adjournment was then passed, when at the request, 
of the President, the meeting closed with the National Anthem 
which waa sung with great enthusiasm. — Qlohe Report. 



I. I^xjrmi 011 ^tuttUsA (^AxusAian. 



VALUABLE HINTS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

The old schoolmaster, with his bundle of rules under one arm and 
his bundle of rods under the other, belongs to the past. The mo- 
dem teadier, with no rules and rods, is the opposite extreme. The 
golden mean requires necessary regulation, judiciously enforced. 

Frinoiples. — 1. The regulations should be few, but exhaustive. 

2. They should be universal in their application. 3. They e^ould 
merit the approval of all teachers. 4. They should command the 
approval of pupils and patrons. 5. They should be such as the 
teacher can enforce. 6. The regulations should tend to form desir- 
able habits. 

Rbotti^tioks. — ReguiremenU. — 1. Regularity. 2. Promptitude. 

3. Qood morals and manners. Prohibitions. 4. Unnecessary noise. 
6. Immorality. 6. Communication. 

L Rkoitlabitt. The teacher and the pupils ought to make an 
earnest effort to attend regularly. Enforce. (1) Intensely interest 
the pupils : tiiey will manage to be re^ar. (2) Interest the patrons. 
The intelligent patrons will not willingly detain a pupil from a 
single class. (3) See that the irregular feel the loss. Irregularity is 
a serious misfortune to the pupil and the school. If chronic, it 
should work a forfeiture of seat, of position in class and even of 
position in school. (4) Urge regularity as a sacred duty. Appeal 



to self-respect, self-interest, and the love of right, to impel every 
pupil to spare no effort to secure constant attendance. 

II. PBOMPTitUDE. All pledge themselves to make an earnest 
effort to be prompt at all times, and in the discharge of aQ duties. 
Enforce, — (1) Let the teacher be prompt. Not only should he 
never be a moment late, but he should be present at least fifteen 
minutes before the time to open school. (2) Make the opening 
exercises especially interesting. (3) Keep a tardy list. At rests 
have the tardy explain before going out. If the explanation is not 
satisfactory, let them remain. (4) Impress the importance of promp' 
titude. Point out the evils of being habitually tardy. A healthy 
public sentiment can thus be created. Tardiness wiU be regarded 
as a misfortune and a disgrace. Washington once said to a tardy 
officer '* Sir, you may waste your own time, but you b»ve no right 
to waste ours." Supt. Harris places regularity and promptitude 
at the very foundation of efficient school management. 

III. Good Morals and Mannebs. The teacher and his pupils 
agree to faithfully strive to do the right thing at the right time, in 
the right manner. Good morals and gentle manners are the result 
of trainirig. Precepts are good, examples are excellent but with- 
out training they fail to produce the best results. Doing alone gi'oes 
culture. Enforce. (1) The teacher should be a model. Children 
tend to become like the teacher. For this work good morals and 
gentle manners must ever be the first c[ualification8. The school- 
room should never be disgraced bv a drinking, chewing, swearing, 
imcouth, ill-mannered teacher. (^) The pupil should be trained to 
the hahit of right and proper conduct. Educate the pupil to make 
an earnest effort to do right and act properly at home and at school ; 
during rests and on the way ; with associates and with strangers ; 
at all times and in all places. (3) Each pupil should be mi^e to 
realize that good morals and manners condition success and hap- 
piness. This culture, being first in importance should be syste- 
matic and constant. Grow's recent work, '' Manners and Monils,*' 
is pure gold. I commend it to all teachers and students. It is in- 
valuable. It is destined to revolutionize this neglected field of 
culture. 

rv. Unnecbssaby Noisb. All agree to carefully avoid all unne- 
cessary noise. SUidy to be g\iiet is imperative in the school-room, 
and should be boldly written over every teacher's desk. Enforce. 
(1) Be quiet yourself. A fussy, boisterous teacher soon demoralizes 
a school. Talk in a low or medium tone. Move quietly. At the 
same time let energy and vigour characterize your work. (2) Never 
permit boisterousness in the school-room. (3) Secure quiet from 
principle, not from fear. (4) Train pupils to the habit of quietude. 
Let noisy acts be repeated quietly. Your pupils will become toned 
down, and your school will become a constant blessing. 

y. Immorality. The teacher and the pupils pledge themselves 
to try to avoid all immorality. Enforce, (l) Teach by example. 

gt) Attack one at a time. Work up a feeling against swearing, 
et each to resolve not to swear. Then attack lying, dishonesty, 
etc. (3^ Show that immorality always leads to misery. ^4) Tram 
the pupil to love the right, and to l>ecome strong to do it. Also 
train him to hate the wrong, and manfully repel it. 

YI. Communications. Each pupil agrees not to communicate 
during school hours, except through the teacher. This must be 
absolute. Its violation is the prolific source of disorder. Enforce. 
(1) The teacher must have an iron will. His resolve to train his 
pupils not to communicate must be deeply felt. (2) Never grant 
permission to i^eak. (S) Lead the pupil to realize the injuries that 
result from violating tnis regulation. (4) Prevent. The skilful 
teacher does this by look, or word, or sign, or changing his seat. 
(5) Train pupils to the habit of non-c6mmunication. This has been 
done in thousands of schools. Wliat others have done you may do. 
Rbmabks. — ^These six regulations cover all the ground. They are 
alike suited to the primary school and university. 'Hiey command 
the hearty approvu of teachers, pupils, and patrons. In substance, 
they are now in general use, and may be made univerMl. Teachers 
vMist change, but the regulations and the programme ma/y remain 
unchanged. 

Thb Fitturb Citizbn. — ^From the family the child passes to 
a wider field of activity in the school. From the school to a still 
wider field of active life. He assumes the responsibility 'and exer- 
cises the rights of citizenship. Parents guide and protect the child. 
In the school he is taught self-reliance, and is trained to help gov- 
ern others. The school is a miniature republic of which the teacher 
is president. Here the child is fitted for citizenship. The school is 
a community of which the teacher is the leader. Here the pupil is 
trained for society. The pupils are indirectly the teacher's consti- 
tuents. His re-election may depend on his power to lead them up 
to a higher life ; to train them to self -r^iant action ; to develop in 
them a profound respect for law ; to create in them willingness to 
obey and sustain right regulations. 

Adoption of Rboulationb. — The teacher proposes the regula- 
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tion the pupils approve, and both adopt. Take promptitude ; Teach- 
er, How many think the teacher and the pupils should be prompt ? 
Pupils all raise their hands. Teacher. All that will join with me in 
pledging our best efforts to be prompt during this term will please 
rise. Thus in few a minutes, the six regulations will be unanimously 
adopted . The pupils will regard the regulations as theirs. Each 
will feel under obligations to obey and sustain them . The effort to 
do so will be encouraged by the teacher in every possible way. The 
true idea of school government may thus be realized. The govern- 
ing force is from within and not from without. 

Thb Teacher a Despot. — The despotic method may be approved 
by the superficial and the brutal. The teacher is a despot. 
He is the law-maker, the judge and the executor. The child 
has no right. He must obey or suffer. The rules are special, and 
the penalties specific. The child seeks to evade the rule he hates. 
Forced quiet and forced lessons may be secured ; but there can be 
no true education. The entire method in its theory, its practice, 
and its results, is most abominable. 

The Child has RiOHts . — Let the teacher respect these rights. 
The highest good of the pupil is ever kept in view. Cheerful and 
glad obedience from ennobling motives, is the great desideratum in 
school government. The teacher may reprove, restrain, and even 
use severe punishments in training pupils to right habits. The 
pupils feel that the firm hand is impelled by a loving heart, and 
guided by a wise head. Such chastisements work in him the resolve 
to forsake the wrong and to do the right.— ^. Baldwin in American 
Journal of EducaUofi, 

TACT IN TEACHING. 

To illustrate : An orthography class is reciting. The word 
'' George *' Ib given. John misses it, when it passes to James, who 
spells it correctly. John is now required to spell it, but fails again; 
and though it be spelled for him a dozen times, and he attempt it 
as many, still he fails. Now, it will not do to call him a *' dumb 
boy," and pass on ; the teacher must have tact to enable the pupil 
to master tne word. It has been done thus : '* What are the first 
two letters ? What are the last two 1 '' — these questions repeated 
till the fact is impressed. '^ How many letters in the word f The 
two middle letters are what?" — and the word is mastered. The 
highest diploma which the best college in our land can bestow can- 
not make a successful teacher ; nor, to be more precise, does it even 
indicate him. Some of the most learned in the profession are not 
embraced in the circle of the most successful. Why 1 They lack 
one of the essential qualifications of the successful teacher — tact 
That teacher who binos himself down to the experience and methods 
of others is a failure, just as certainly as he who binds himself down 
to the text-books. Stereotyped methods will not work in the 
school-room any more than the text-book questions are sufficient 
for any single lesson. It is well that we seek and obtain the ex- 
perience and methods of others ; but, after all, they are simply aids 
when viewed in the light of their real value. 

But why speak of tact ? Because it is lacking in a large majority 
of the instructors of the present day ; and this, in a measure, be- 
cause it is not properly appreciated by a large majority of lliose 
having control of the employment of teachers. It is not safe to 
conclude that a teacher is successful simply because he holds a high- 
grade certificate. Some of the greatest bunglers in the school-room 
can point to a normal school or college diploma, or a permanent 
certificate. This statement is made from personal observation. 
Let a man hold tenaciously to another's plan, and he is a failure ; 
let him dare to strike out for himself and he may succeed. 

The sinew of tact is education. Success will not perch upon his 
banner who lacks either. Yet a moderate education combined with 
tact will insure a greater measure of success than a liberal education 
without tact. Where this quality is lacking in the teacher every- 
thing is a drag, and ere long there is developed a monotony in the 
daily routine of study and recitation which has contributed a vast 
number to the pitiable band of mental dyspeptics to be found among 
the American youth of the nineteenth century. 

Yet what can be done ? The certificate of the applicant for 
a school does not indicate his tact, and hence, how is a Board of 
Control to iudge 1 True, we have " Theory of Teaching " on the 
certificate, but is not that a dead letter 1 If the applicant has had 
no experience in teaching he receives ''none'* for ''theory;" 
if he has taught one or two terms he receives " middling ; " more 
than that is "good,'' and the next time he is examined his "theory" 
mark is No. 1. What an absurdity ! 

The " theory " mark should embrace tact, and should be obtained 
by examination, as well as the mark for any of the branches he is 
authorized by lus certificate to teach. Nor would this be a difficult 
matter. County superintendents are, or at least should be, practical, 
skilful teachers. Such could easily direct the proper questions for 



ascertaining the amount of tact an applicant will employ in his 
"Theory." 

The common school system is moving on, but still there is much 
deplorable dragging. The machinery often screeches like the " hot 
box " of the nulroad train. It needs lubrication. Pow on mare 
tact ! — J, E. Ro88f in Pennsylvania School Journal. 



TEACHERS SHOULD BE VISITORS TO PARENTS. 

Every teacher, as soon after the commencement of his term 0{ 

school as practicable^ should make it a sacred binding duty to visit 

all the families in the district having children to be educated, seek 

the cooperation of the parents, and secure, if possible, the regular 

attendance of the children at schooL By an early acquaintance 
with the people, frequent friendly visits to the parraita, and the 
manifestation of a warm personal interest in the educational welfare 
of the children, the telpher gains a prestige that cannot fail to pro- 
duce the best results. AbMnteeism, truancy and tardiness, the 
bane of all schools, may, in a measure, be broken up through this 
system of visitation. — Am, Ed. MofMly, 



SCHOOL MISSIONARY WORK. 

There is not enough of school missionary work done. It is no 

less the duty of teachers to prea^ih school than to teach schooL It 

often occurs that parents need instruction with reference to a due 

appreciation of the importance of their duties towards the schooL 

If they are careless, negligent and listless; the children tvill be the 
same. The teachers influence should not only be felt and acknow- 
ledged in the school-room, but it should pervade the whole district; 
He should not be a mere pedagogue, but an earnest and true teacher 
in the highest sense of the word. Then child, parent and citizen 
will hear his instructions, acknowledge his power and obey his pre- 
cepts. — Ibid, 

LUDICROUS INCIDENTS IN SCHOOLS. 

A dass in a village school in Massachusetts, some years ago, waa 
reading an account of a visit to a lunatic asylum, in which was the 
following description of the ascent to the roof of the building. " He 
led him up through sundry passages to the roof of the house." A 
small boy, bright and active, rendered it thus : " He led him up 
through sun dry pastures to the roof of the house." 

The same boy, on another occasion, amused the class by a quick 
answer to a hard question in geography, which had gone round the 
dass. The question was : " Who inhabit the north-eastern part of 
North America ?" The answer was : " Esquimaux, a species of 
Indians." The bright little fellow had laboured faithfully on that 
hard word, and had mastered it. His hand was impatiently ges- 
ticulating ready to answer. As soon as the query was put to him, 
quick as a flash, with glistening eye, he announced : " Esquimaux, 
spices of Indians." 

In another school, after a series of questions upon latitude and 
longitude, and directions of travel, the children were asked in which 
directions they could go from the north pole. After various answers 
had been given, one small boy, of Irish descent, was asked what he 
would do F " Vd shin up the pole, ma'am." 

A few years ago, one of the excellent teachers in the Bridgham 
school had a very bright boy in her class, who was quite inclined at 
times to annoy her by asking a mtdtitude of questions. One Friday 
afternoon, during a general exercise in which the teacher was giv- 
ing some valuable information to the children, James (no matter 
what his name was) was remarkably active in asking all sorts of ques- 
tions, and interrupting the exercise. After bearing with his offi- 
ciousness for some time good-naturedly, the teacher rather sharply 
said : " James there is a point beyond which it is not safe for you 
to go." James immediately subsided, but soon rallied by a sup- 
pressed laugh ; again and again a suppressed laughter was heard, 
and every &ne it was evidently more difficult for James to control 
himself. Pretty soon James's hand was raised, and began gesticulate 
ingrapidly. " Well James, what is it r " Is it Point JmiithV— 
Blwde Idand ISclwolmaster. 
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To the Editor of the Jowmal of Edmcation. 

Si&y — ^The following question I found in an old American arith- 
metiCy under the head of miBcellaneous questions on mensuration, 
and would much like to see a solution by some of your readers : — 
'< Where shall a pole 60 ft. high be broken off, so that the top 
mAj rest on the ground 20 ft. from the stump ? " Let answers be 
sent to Mr. A. Doyle, Ottawa, for the Jou/mal» 

Tours, &c.f 

Clsbicus. 
Sverett, 1874. 

To ihe Editor of the Journal of Education, 

Sib, — HaTing recently come into possession of a number of an 
old mathemati^ work, 1 imagined it would be of interest to some 
of your readers in the Jowmal of Education to see how Algebra 
was taught by our forefathers. In pursuance of this idea, I have 
copied, adding and correcting where necessary, one of the theorems 
which I think will be new, at least in its present form, to many. 
Hoping that this communication may bring out other specimens of 
old and interesting methods, I remain, yours truly, 

Wm. Riddbll, 

Head Master E, F. 8. 

Bombelli's rule for the reduction of equations of the fourth de- 
gree to equations of the third degree. 

Take the general equation, ac* +005* +6x^ +cac + d=o, (A) 
in which " a, " 6," " c," and *' d" represent any possible number, 
S ; and suppose this equation to be the same as 

(x* + i oo; + j>)2 - (gx + r)2 =0, (B.) 

Now it is only necessary to find proper values for '*p" ''9/' s^d 
" to obtain the required equation. By squaring and arranging 
thia new equation (B) we shall have 






«* + ax* + i a' 
-5I 



X* + op 
-2qr 



a+j>*-r*— 



(C.) 



The first two terms in (0) are the same as in (A) ; the third makes 
b=J a* 4-2|)-q^ (1) ; the 4th, c=ap-2gr, or, 2qr^ap — e (2) ; 
and the 6th, d=p« -r^, or r^^pr»-d (3.) 

In (1«) (2f) and (3,^ we have three equations from which to find 
" 1>," " 5j and ** r.*' Now multiply (1) by 4, and arranging we 
get, 4o««:a8 + 8p-46. (4.) 

Multiply (4) by (3), and, 4q^r»^Sp^ +{a^ -ib) p^ -Mp-d 
{aa-46). (5.) 

Squaring (2,) we obtain 4kq^r* =a^p^ — 2ape + c*. (6.) 

Hence 8p» + (a* -46) p-^dpc-d (a«-46)=aa/>«-2apc+ c«, 
and arrangmg, 

8p3-46p« +(2ac-8d)p-d(a2-46)-c««o. (D.) which is a cubic 
equation, and will give the value of ''|> " by the role of Cardan or 
other authors. 

Having found '' p" we can easily obtain the values of *' q" and 
by arranging and taking the square root of (1), 
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as 



g= Jin^ — b + 2p ; and (2) ffives r^^^ (ap-c.^ 
The value of "p," " g," and "r" being found, (A) will reduce 

B.) Taking (B) 

ac* +- ^ax + p)* — (^x + r)^—Of or arranging and extracting root, 
x^ + ^x+p— +{qx + r) (7) which by fijjrther reduction gives 



i 



either x*=a; (9— i«)— P + **» fro^i which come two roots, or x^ «= 
X (g—^) -p — r, from which come two other roots. 

This easy and lucid method ascribed to Bombelli (circ. 1545), but 
more properly belonging to Ferrari (1524) will be found singularly 
free from difficult processes, and will compete favourably with the 
one more recently discovered by Leonard Euler (circ. 1747.) 



III. iiagravltiral MtUlxts. 



MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 

It is seldom that out of a family of six daughters, five have dis- 
played the highest literary ability. Tet so it has been with the 
umily of Strickland, of Beydon Hall, Suffolk. Yesterday it was 
our mournful duty to record the death of perhaps the most brilliant 
of the brilliant array of talent, Miss Agnes Strickland, the second 
daughter. Her sisters Mrs. MooUie and Mrs. Traill are well- 
known to Canada, and are authoresses of conspicuous ability. So 



also was the eldest of the family. Miss Elizabeth Strickland. The 
deceased lady was bom about the year 1806, and at the age of 
twenty commenced to publish her first works, which were poems 
in conjunction with her sister, now Mrs. Mooaie. The title of her 
first publication was Patriotic Songs. This was followed by Wor- 
cester Field, the Seven Ages of Woman, Demetrius and Floral 
Sketches, at intervals. The prose works of this gifted lady have 
been more numerous and on them chiefly rests her great fame. The 
Rival Cmsoes, the Pilgrims of Walsingham, Tales from History, 
Alda, Lives of the Seven Bishops, Lives of the Bachelor Kings, 
Lives of Queens of Scotland, and English Princesses, and 
Lives of the Queens of England. This last may be regarded 
as the great work of the deceased authoress, and no ubrary 
would be regarded as complete without it. l^e greatest labour 
must have been bestowed on this work. Not a collection of 
papers, private or public, appears to have been passed over, 
and the volumes contain reprints of documents not found else- 
where in print. The text of Miss Strickland's history bears 
the imprint upon it of a gentle, kindly disposition, and frequently 
we are led in contemplating the historic characters under her guid- 
ance, into a different train of thought than is usually suggested 
by the perusal of similar works. But her record is truthf^, and 
of the most intense interest. The loss to the literary world by the 
removal of this able writer is very great. — Leader, 

COL. WM. KETCHESON 

Was bom on the 25th September, 1791. From earliest life he took 
an active part in public affairs, and at an early age was found en-' 
rolled among his country's defenders. For those services he received 
in 1809, a commission as Ensign in the " First Hastings Militia," 
then under the command of CoL John Ferguson. He took a con- 
spicuous and valued part in repelling the invaders during the war 
of 1812, and at the close of that war was rewarded with a commis- 
sion of Lieutenant ; in 1815 he received his Captaincy, in 1832 his 
Majority, and in 1838 he was appointed Colonel of '* the Fourth Regi- 
ment of Hastings Militia." After having taken his full share in the 
hardships entailed on the Militia by the Rebels of 1837, and when 
the country enjoyed peace, he retired retaining his rank. He was 
honoured with many other Government appointments, amongst 
which were the Commission of the Peace m 1834, and in 1836, 
Commissioner of the Court of Requests. All these appointments 
he filled with credit to himself, and to the satisfaction of those who 
appointed him. Colonel Ketcheson took a deep interest in any- 
thing that concerned the welfare of Canada, and especially the 
County in which he lived ; and whether in the Township or County 
Council, or at meetings called to consider any public question, his 
advice was always sought and highly appreciated. He was a man 
of sterling integrity, whose life was guided by principles and not 
by expediency ; meet him where you would he was always the same, 
his word of encouragement and material assistance when required 
has cheered and helped many a desponding one. He held many offi- 
cial positions in connection with the Wesleyan. Church, and was 
highly esteemed by the ministry and members of that and other 
churches, '* for his work's sake." — Belleville Intelligencer, 



ROBERT SMITH, ESQ. ' 

Mr. Smith came out to Upper Canada, along with his parents and 
three brothers in the year 1832, from Annan, in the County of 
Dumfries, Scotland, settling first in the Township of Tilbuiy, wnere 
the parents died. Robert then moved in 1840 to the Township of 
Harwich, where he took up land on Indian Creek, as also did his 
two brothers, Edward and James, his third brother, John, doing 
likewise in the Township of Ronmey. Their energy, knowledge of • 
farming, <&c., brought them all prosperity, especially so in the case 
of the subject of our notice, whose homestead is an agricultural 
model for these parts. At the time of his death, Mr. Smith was 
62 years of age. — Chatham FUmei, 

T. B. STOKES, ESQ., M.D. 

The deceased gentleman had been in poor health for some time, 
and although he was out very recently the event was not at all 
unexpected. Dr. Stokes emigrated from Enghmd to this country 
some forty years ago, and settled on a farm in Goderich Township, 
where he resided until a few years ago when removed into town. 
He was Clerk of the Tovmship Councnl and Secretary of the Oode- 
rich School Board, both offices he filled to the satisfaction of the 
public. He was kindly in his disposition and the soui of honour in 
his intercourse with mankind, his good qualities of heart endearing 
him to all who became acquainted with him. His memory will be 
respected by many a resident of Goderich town and township. — 
Chderich Stir. 
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Gk>DKBlOH.— Lightning and thnnder, with hwl, 3rd, 6th, 8th, 25th. Wind 
fltoimB, Uth. Rain, Itt, drd-llth, 16tb-l7th, 28rd, 26th, 26th. 

Steatfobd.— Lightning, 9th. Lightning and thunder, with rain, 3rd, 
5th, 7th (2), 8th, Ttti, 2t»h. Fogs, 11th, 27th. Rain, 3rd, 6th— 9th, im, 
12th, 14lii— 17th, 2^^ 26th, 26th. Exoeae over average of mean monthly 
temperatme 13 j«an + 0^*32. 

TT A wryi goN.— Lightning. 14th. Lightning and thunder, with rain, 2lBt, 
26tb. Rain, 9th, 11th, 16th, 16th, 2Ut, 26th. 

SiMOOB.— Rain, 5th, Uth, 17th. Comet hecame visible to naked eye 22nd, 
forming towards the horizon an equilatoral triani^ with the outside pointer 
ot the Dipper and the North Polw Star. Very hot month. 

WnfDBOB.— Lightning, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 8th, Uth, 23nL Thunder, 20th- 
lightning, with tiiunder, 8th (from 9 to 11 p.m.), 10th, 28th. Lightning, 
with rain, 15th. Lightning and thunder, with rain, 6th, 7th, 9th. Meteors 
12th, W towards H. 14«h : N from E, towards W, 26th; through UrtaMaSor 
towards H, Solar halo, 13th. Lunar halo, 22nd. Wind stonns, 7th, 11th, 
12th. Rain, 5th-<9th, 11th, 15th, 16th, 26th. 



V. W'ittWXAtVM. 



A PLEA FOR LITTLE ONES. 

Gather them doee to your loving heart — 

Cradle tibem on your breast. 
They will soon enough leave your brooding care- 
Soon enough mount youth's topmost stair — 

Little ones inrthe nest. 



Fret not that the children's hearts are gay, 

Hiat the restless feet will run ; 
There may come a time in the by-and-by, 
When you'll sit in your lonely room and sigh 

For a sound of childish fun, 



When youll long for the repetition sweet, 

That sounded through ealh room. 
Of " mother," '* mother," the dear love calls 
That will echo long in the silent halls. 

And add to their stately gloom. 

There may come a time when you'll long to hear 

The eager boyish tread. 
The tune&ss whistle, the clear shrill shout, 
The boy bustling in and out, 

And the pattering overhead. 

When the boys and girls are all groi|m up, 

And scattered far and wide, 
Or gone to that beautiful golden shore 

Were sickening and death comes never more. 
You'll miss them from your side. 

Then sather them dose to your loving heart- 
Cradle them on your breast. 
They will soon enough leave your brooding 
Soon enough mount youth's topmost stair- 
Little ones in the nest. 



ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF THE BEAVER 

DAMS. 

Some penons are more indifferent than others to the preservation 
of their mortal remains when the spirit is gone. Some endorse the 
poet^s Unee— 

'' It matters not, I have oft been told, 
Whore the body may rest when the heart is cold." 

while otherB would fain have the perishable tegument preserved for 
ever if possible. From this diversity of sentiment has arisAn the 
cremation controversy of late years, as well as the varied sepulchral 
rites of the almost forgotten past. But the commemoration of im- 
portant events is another matter, and, in this sense the re-interment 
of the long decayed bones of persons who have perished on some 
particular occasion has a significance which entitles it to great con- 
sideration, and produces lasting and good impressions. Such a cere- 
mony was enacted yesterday in Thorold. The 24th of June is the 
saniveTsary of the battle of '* Beech Woods," or, as it is otherwise 
named, the ^'Beaver Dams," which occurred in 1813, on which 
occasion Col. Boerstier surrendered an American force of between 
600 and 700 men to about 60 regulars and 200 loyal Indians. Some 



16 of the Americans feU in this action, and a few days since the ex- 
cavations required for the new canal disclosed the bones of 8. It 
was at once determined by the Canadian Historical Society that 
these relics should be pubhcly re-interred with every mark of respect 
on the anniversary of the battle. The spot was chosen on the high 
ground about a quarter of a mile to the eastward of the W. R. sta- 
tion, and only a few hundred yards from the place where the bones 
were uncovered. Here Mr. John Brown had erected at his own ex- 
pense a substantial stone vault, covered with green sods and topped 
by a massive stone of grey. The remains were enclosed in a neat 
walnut casket ornamented with plated silver, and an outer box of 
larger dimensions was provided. The casket was the work of Mr. 
W. Waud. and was very handsome. Mr. J. P. Merritt, president of 
the Canadian Historical Society, had promptly called a meeting when 
the necessary committees were organized, it is to be regretted that 
some of the gentlemen requested to speak on the occasion found it 
impossible t<i be present. However, at a little after 2 o'clock p.m., 
a large number had gathered on the ground. Mr. Merritt regretted 
that Col. L. Clement, president of the entombment committee, had 
not arrived, but rejoiced that the Rev. Bishop Richardson, a veteran 
of 1812, was present, and invited him to open the proceedings with 
prayer. 7.*his request was complied with in a most appropriate and 
impressive manner, Jas. Lamb, Esq., of St. Catharines, then gave 
the opening address. He said we were here to-day to give respect- 
ful interment to the relics of men who had fallen in battie 61 years 
ago to-day in the capacity of enemies. This was a most graceful 
and humane action, and it was a just cause for rejoicing that the 
sentiments of christian charity and humanity were daily obtaining 
greater sway. Such principles would eventually do more to assuage 
the horrors of war, and ultimately to extinguish it, than any other 
agencies that had ever yet been put in motion by man. He was 
pleased to see still upon the around Kev. Mr. Richardson, who showed 
by his empty sleeve that he had done his duty in defending his coun- 
try] There were also present Mr. Geo. Keefer, Mr. Jonathan Mer- 
rithrew, and Mr. Thomas Ellison, aU of whom had witnessed the 
first bmial of the remains, and were now looking upon the second 
61 years afterward. These gentlemen in turn addressed the assem- 
blage. Mr. Keefer had seen one of the bodies of the slain just after 
it lubd been hacked by an Indian tomahawk. He himself had seen 
a 121b. cannon ball strike a tree, and had afterwards secured it and 
kept it ever since. It was produced on the occasion, duly stamped 
with the name and date of the fight. — Messrs. Merrithrew and 
Ellison each had a distinct recollection of the occurrence. The lat- 
ter was the one who in his boyhood had carried to Lieut. FitzGibbon 
the despatch from Col. Woodruff stating that the Americans had 
ceased their advance, while Mrs. Seoord had heroioedly ffone on the 
first intimation to apprise the Lieut, of his danger. Mr. Merritt 
called attention to the abnormal appearance of some chronicled 
accounts of the battie, and Mr. G^rge Baxter replied, ably justify- 
ing the historians and eulogizing the veracity of British officers. 
The Rev. Bishop Richardson then gave a most interesting sketch of 
some of the thrilling events of the war. He had lost his arm at the 
taking of Fort Oswego. He had been since for many years engaged 
in clerical labours, but still recognized the duty of a man to defend 
his country, and at the same time, when peace was offered, to extend 
the right hand of fellowship. Col. Lewis Cleftient spoke only a few 
words. He said that his memory had begun to fiul, and that deaf- 
ness troubled him a good deal. A wafm shaking of hands took place 
between the veterans. The order was then given for the burial of 
the remans which had been exhibited for a few minutes. This was 
decorously done, and the proceedings closed by the pronunciation 
of the benediction by the Rev. Bishop Richardson. — St, CaihaarviiM 
JownMil of June 25tA. 

RURAL SCHOOLS— TOWNSHIP BOARDS. 

Reference was made in a former issue to rural schools, and the 
unsatisfactory state of efficiency shown by the Chief Superintendent's 
Report The evil was shown to consist in the present system of 
school government, namely, by Section Trustees. In 1871 a new 
law was introduced, altering and modifying* the existing school law. 
The standard of qualification was elevated ; compulsory attendance 
was enacted, and a better system of school government proposed. 
The whole scheme wsa modelled after the most advanced ideas 
collected by Dr. Ryerson from his own experience, and from the 
prominent educationalists in Europe and the United States. Years 
of observation had fully demonstrated to the Chief Superintendent 
and the Council of Public Instruction, that the schools in rural dis- 
tricts were not giving value for the amount of money annuaUy ex- 
pended upon them. Superintendents, in a great many cases, were 
illiterate and incompetent, giving no test of qualification to the 
various townships appointing them. The most glaring favouritism 
I and partiality was shown to candidates for examination. Men who 
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could barely write a sentence in English correctly were awarded 
first-class certificates, 

6v the School Act of 1871 inspectors were required to pass a 
rigid examination ; a uniform standard of qualification was adopted 
by the Council of Public Instruction for teachers ; compulsory at- 
tendance was a principal feature of the Act, and a Township Board 
of Trustees recommended as a necessary means of carrying the new 
law into effect. This, however, was left to the popular vote, two- 
thirds of the sections composing a municipality oeine required for 
the estabHshment of a Township Board. This Board was to con- 
sist of five members, one to be elected in each ward of a township, 
if so divided, or all the rate-payers might vote for each of the five 
members. This system was mainly suggested from the experience 
of a large number of the different American States that had adopted 
the Township Board system with great success. Some of the advan- 
tages of a Township Board may be briefly enumerated. Con- 
venience is better served by the section boundaries being done away 
with ; children can be sent to any school in the township most con- 
venient to their homes. Under the old school system a rate-payer 
can only send to the school he pays his taxes to, and a school in the 
adjoining section may be next door to him and have a more efficient 
teacher. By this it may be seen that Township Boards are neces- 
sary to a thorough Free School System. As to economy, London 
Township may be taken as a fair sample. Here there are some- 
thing like one hundred trustees to manage thirty schools, where 
five would do just as well, and manage more efficiently. Then, 
every school must have a Collector of School rates ; «o that, in 
London Township, there would be thirty collectors to be paid, when 
the Township Collector might do the whole business. Again, if 
the school sections were properly distributed, it would not require 
nearly as many schools as there are at present. They would be 
placed at more regular and convenient distances from each other. 

By the new system better teachers might be procurable. A 
Township Board can classify schools, and each vicinity can demand 
a teacher fitted to the wants and status of the school. That is, the 
school could be brought to a more uniform standard of excellence. 
Married men under the present system are nearly debarred from 
teaching ; unless in towns and villages no proper accommodation can 
be had, thus causing teachers who choose to accept the conditions, 
to travel a long distance, morning and evening — time that might be 
better spent in improving their schools. Residences would be 
erected in school sections for the accommodation of teachers. 
Under the present system, the rural teacher is a mere waiter on 
Providence, resorting to the business as a stepping stone to some- 
thing else. Married teachers are more liable to cultivate a stronger 
social feeling than others who have only a mere temporary interest 
in a neighbourhood. A married man becomes more closely connec- 
ted with the wants and feelings of a community ; he has more at 
stake than a single man, and thus permanency of situation would 
be enhanced ; the teachers would have a more just and impartial 
tribunal before which to submit any complaints arising ; local and 
petty differences would be removed, and a teacher put in a position 
to carry out the provisions of the new School Law, which it is impos- 
sible to put in force under ttie present system. — Lofuion Free Freas. 



tSe SWISS SCHOOLS. 

Among numerous and varied excellencies which have long 
characterized the Swiss schools, is that of the care they bestow upon 
the bodily training of their pupils. The following from a Zurich 
letter to the Boston Advertiser gives some account of what is done 
n thiB respect : 

I know of only one institution in the United States where 
physical training, adequate, compulsory and intelligently directed, 
holds its appropriate place, and that is Amherst College, in Mas- 
sachusetts. In most significant contrast with the neglect of bodily 
training at home is the zealous care of the physical heath of their 
children from the earliest age exhibited by the Swiss, especially of 
the Teutonic cantons. At every hour of the day you will see a 
squad of boys in the ample grounds of the burgher and cantonal 
schools imdergoinff a systematic gymnastic drill — ^walking in line, 
with heads erect, shoulders well back ; running, performing in suc- 
cession the exercises of the parallel bars, the rings, and the hori- 
zontal bars, and a score of other exerises which with us are scarcely 
known by name except to " professional " gymnasts. What school 
in New York or Boston has a play-yard equal in area to one-fourth 
of an acre, or say, ten thousand square feet ? To my certain know- 
ledge many school yards do not contain half that area ; yet five, six, 
seven hundred children are turned out into thlB pen for exercise, 
and — as I was going to say, play— but all running, laughing, loud 
talking, all fun, in short, is strictly forbiddeti ! Any roguish indul- 
gence in boisterous play is the signal for the sharpest discipline. 
Here we'll educate the mind, not the man ! In Switzerland, on the 



contrary, it is not unusual to find a school-yard containing a hun-. 
dred thousand square feet — in the heart of the town, too, where 
land is precious — a spacious lawn surrounded wiih a txiple row of 
trees ; in the middle, under the open air, the well-dbnaiTucted ap- 
paratus of a complete cymnasium, and at the end of the yard a very 
plain but substantial building, containing the same apparatus for 
use in inclement weather. Such an extravagance ! It is noatched 
only by the similar character of the physician's certificates to feeble 
scholars, which run somewhat this way : " The boy who brings 
you this note is of slender health ; give him all the exercise you 
can." A boy in an American ci^ under similar circumstances 
would carry the following message : '' Be kind enough to excuse the 
bearer from drill hereafter : he is not strong.'* 

Each class in these schools spends from fifteen to twenty per cent. 
of the working time daily in gymnastic exercises. If to this l&e 
time for recesses be added, it may fairly be said that nearly a fourth 
of the regular hours are devoted to physical education. Nor is this 
all by any means : on a holiday, in the long nooning, or after school 
is over, you may see troops of active fellows practLsing various 
feats, more or less difficult, and not unfrequently assisted and urged 
on to greater ventures by the presence and daring deeds of one or 
more of the teachers. Mr. Hepworth Dixon in his book on Switzer- 
land, says that every woman and girl in Switzerland knows how to 
read and write, to sing and to shoot. 



NOTES ON EDUCATION. 

The standard to obtain a State certificate for teachers in Indiana 
has been lately fixed at 76 per cent. It was the same last year. 

At the meeting of the Virginia Educational Association last week, 
one of the members gloomily attributed the corrupting influence of 
our literature chiefly to the neglect of the mother tongue in Ameri- 
can education, and elaborately argued that the antidote is to purify 
the stream — to teach English in schools, to provide a pure literature 
for children, and to teach them to love it. 

At the adjudication of prizes at University College, London, the 
first prize of jurisprudence was awarded to a young lad^, who two 
years ago at the same College achieved a like success m political 
economy, and the second place in the same class was attained by 
another lady. Another obtained honours in political economy, and 
prizes were gained by three, and certificates by several in the fine 
arts classes. 

The Swiss Times says that, according to the new Constitution, the 
public schools of Switzerland may be attended by the members of 
all sects without prejudice to their liberty of conscience. Convinced 
that religious instruction in elementary schools ought not to be dis- 
pensed with, the Society for Liberal Christianity of Switzerland had 
taken the initiative by offering prizes for a book of unsectarian reli- 
gious instruction. Two prizes, 500 francs and 200 francs, have been 
proffered for the two best works. They must be sent in anony- 
mously at present, by the end of March, 1875. The works may be 
in the German or French language. The authors will retain their 
proprietary rights, but the Society reserves to itself the liberty of 
publishing one of the works by paying a proper remuneration to the 
author. 

Sir Arthur Helps, who presided at the distribution of prizes at 
the Warehousemen and Clerks' School, in London, recently, referred 
to the common discussion as to the best things to be taught. Ue 
placed the studv of classics, modem languages and sciences, all very 
high, but stated his own idea of children's education to be that of 
teaching them to do one thing supremely well. 

At the meeting at North Adams last week of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Mr. George B. Emerson read an essay on the 
^' Motives that ought to be addressed to pupils in school," depreca- 
ting the common custom of instigating one child to surpass another, 
which gave rise to envy and bitter feelings. ** A child ought to 
try," he says, '' to surpass itself and be taught to love other children. 
Many teachers make a mistake in paying too much attention to [the 
bright scholars to the neglect of the poorer ones." Mr. H. E. Saw- 
yer, Middletown, Conn., Superintendent of Schools, charged as 
taults in school management : first, want of clear and definite con- 
ception of the objects for which sdiools are maintained ; second, 
failure to provide for proper supervision ; third, lack of precise 
definitions of duties and responsibilities ; fourth, the employment 
of inexperienced and incompetent teachers ; fifth, such arrangements 
of buildings' as render the employment of inexperienced teachers 
unavoidable ; sixth, the selection of teachers by larve bodies of men 
who are not intimately acquainted with the schools ; seventh, 
electing teachers for short terms. 
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-Albbbt UnitsfstT. — The Annual Convocation of our local 



Uniyenity for tbf reception of new students, the conferring of degrees, 
and awarding of prizes and honours^ has graduaUy become one of the most im- 
portant o^nts of the season. Year after year has Ontario Hall been 
crowded with audiences comprising the beauty and fashion of the town and 
tfurrounding county, to watch the oearing of the successful competitors for 
prizes and honours, and urge others on who saw the reception of their more 
iaboiious fellow-students, who were ahead of them, so far on their way to the 
Roal for which ail were striving. 

Though the weather on the 17th was a^^ainst the hopes of those who 
wished to see a full turn out of the friends of the institution, yet there was 
no falling o£P in the attendance of the public. In fact, the oontnry seemed 
to be the case, as, ere the exerdses commenced, seats were not to be had, 
spadoos as the hall is, and numbers of persons were obliged to stand. The 
audience, too, was to the full as brilliant as usual, the ladies being present 
in force. 

Seated upon the platform were the Chancellor and Senate of the Univer- 
sity, and the students , and amongst the gentlemen who occupied seats we 
observed Attomey-Gesieral Mowat, Hon. Robert Read, and Hon. Lewis 
Wallbridge, Messrs. James Brown and Winter Ross, M.P8. ; H. M. 
Deroche and K. Graham, M.P.Ps. ; Messrs. W. R. Avlesworth and A. A. 
Fariey^ounty Councillors ; the Mayor, and Messrs. Wm. Sutherland and 
W. J. Diamond, Town Councillors ; Drs. Palmer, Hope, Holden, Wilson, 
and Nichol ; Rev. Messrs. Wild, McLean, Benson, Curtis, Avlesworth, and 
others; the Police Magistrate; Messrs. Thos. Mclntyre, M.A., Henry 
Taylor, L.L.B., Thos. Holden, John Rowe, R.^W. Dawson, and a number 
of other gentlemen. 

Convocation was opened by prayer by the Venerable Bishop Richardson, 
after which the matriculants were admitted, the number, it wiU be seen, be- 
ioff in excess of any previous occasion : 

1h Abts.— G. H. Porter, Sen. Soph., A, W. Bannister, F. W. Davis, I. 
Wood, B. N. Davis, B. F. Austin, M. M. Brown, M. H. Davis, A. C. 
Crosby, E. N. Baker, J. M. Ashton, W. J. Maybee, T. P. Green, J. B. 
Carman, H. A. Row, G. N. Wilson, J. Van. Wyck. 

In Civil Enoinixring.— S. M. Brown. 

In AoRicDLTuaB.— W. F. W. Fisher. 

The Chancellor then addressed the^oung men at length upon their duties 
and responsibilities in entering the mstitution, after which they formally 
signed the roll, and the ceremony of admission was complete. Prizes were 
then awarded, the victors in the contest for these substantial honours being 
severally introduced to the Chancellor and appropriately commended 
by him: 

MatricuIjANT TtaianaBi — X W. Banister, the Scott Prize, First Profi- 
ciency ; B. F. Austin, the Senate Prize, Sooond Proficiency ; F. W. Davis, 
the Holden Prize in English. Matriculant HcrKonRjiBN.— J^Hrrt Class— 
Maihematies—A. W. Banister, B. F. Austin. Classics— A, w. R&nnister, 
F. W. Davis, B. F. Austin, B. N. Davis. I. Wood. History and Geottraphy 
— M. M. Brown, B. F. Austin, F. W. Davis, I. Wood, R. N. Davis, A. 
W. Bannister. M. H. Davis. English— "F. W. Davis, M. M. Brown, A. 
W. Bannister, B. F .Austin. The list of honourmen in the second class was 
then read b^ the Registrar, Prof. Badgely, as follows : — Mathematics. — 
B- N. Davis, A. C. Crosby^ I. Wood, M. M. Brown, M. H. Davis. 
EngHitk -I. Wood, M. H. Davis. The Latin salutatory was delivered by 
Mr. B. N. Davis in a veiv' commendable maimer, and Mr. F. W. Davis gave 
an F.iiglish Oration, in which the personnel of the matriculating class was 
hi^jpilv sketched. Prof. Whish's anthem. " Dominet, Salvum Fac," was sung 
by a choir of ladies and gentlemen of tne University, accompanied by the 
composer on a cabinet organ. Theses for R A.— J. English, " Social Ine- 
quality;'' G. D. Platt^ "Mental Development;" F. MacAmmond, 
" Positivism ; " B. M. Bnabin. ** A Plea for the Sciences," and Valedictory: 

The above Theses were all ol a high character, Mr. McAmmond's oratory 
being especiaUy worUiy of note. ^[r. Brisbin's VaJedictory, though rather 
long, was yet well conceived, and delivered in a manner to win applause. 
The ceremony of admission to degrees was now proceeded with, and the 
fdlowing gentlemen had these honours conferred upon them : — B.A. — Foster 
MacAmmond, Bernard Mannon Brisbin, Gilbert Dorland Piatt, John 
English. LL.B. — Thomas Nichol, (M.D., Montreal.) LL.D.— Henry 
Taylor, (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 

UNDBBOBADUATE PRIZEMEN —SENIOR SOPHISTERA.—F. McAmmond, the 

Senior Prize for General Proficiency ; F. McAmmond, the Senate Prize in 
Grerman Prose : B. M. Brisbm, the Hope Prize in Geology. Junior 
SopmsTEBS.— J. W. Wright, the Senate Prize for General Proficiency ; J. 



8ee so many talented younp: men connected with Albert University, and 
feeling sure that such abilities as they possessed would win them a way to 
wealth and fame, he counselled that some of them should establish prizes, 
and the richest of them expend a portion of their wealth in estabfishing 
chairs in their alma mater. After a few other remarks of a general char- 
acter in praise of the institution, the speaker resumed his seat amidst 
loud applause. The proceedings were then closed in the usual manner. 

The annual dinner of the Alumni Society of Albert University, was 
held at the Dafoe House in the evening. Mr. S. B. Burdett, LL.B., 
President of the Alumni Sodelnr, presideo, and on his right were seated 
the Hon. Mr. Mowat, Premier of Ontario, Dr. Hope, and Rev. Dr. 
Wild ; and on his left, Rev. Principal Carman, the Miyor, and Mr. H. 
Taylor, of Brooklyn, NY, Mr. Morden, of Napanee, occupied the Vice- 
Chair. After the edibles had been removed, the Chairman said, that be- 
fore proposing any toasts, he would read the following telegram, which 
had been received from Hon. A. McKellar :— " I was from home and did 
not receive your kind invitation till to-day. I can assure the professors 
and students that they have my best sympathy and wishes for the suc- 
cess of the lustitution which they represent. The first toast of the 
evening was "The Queen," which was responded to by the singing of 
" God Save the Queen" by the company. "Prince of Wsdes and Royal 
Family." " The Governor-General and Dominion Government," was the 
next toast given, coupled with the name of Mr. Diamond, Police Magis- 
trate. Mr. Diamond was surprised that he was called upon to respond, 
as he was neither a meHber of the Dominion Parliament nor ox the 
Grovemment. He was a Government officiaJ, and therefore couldn't be; 
but as representatives were not present, he was obliged to respond to the 
toast. As to the Governor-General, it was, he thought, the unanimous 
opinion that he belonged to the "old stock," and was a just and excel- 
lent Governor. If he had made mistakes, he certainly did what he 
thought was right and proper. Besides being a statesman and a noble- 
man^ he was a literary gentleman, a yachtsman, and a sportsman, and 
he occupied a warm place in the hearts of the people. As to the 
Dominion Government, he believed they had done wnat they considered 
to be for the best interests of the coun^. He was glad to see that the 
Hon. Attorney-General was present, and that he took such a strong in- 
terest in Albert College, which deserved more attention than it got. He 
trusted that the success and prosperity whidi now attends it would be 
but an au^ry of the future. 

" The Lieut. -Governor and Government of the Province of Ontario," 
was drunk amid cheers. Hon, Oliver Mowat, Attorney-General, re- 
sponded. Ho felt obliged for the kind manner in which he had been 
referred to by the Chairman and the last speaker, though not quite so 
fateful for the announcement that he would make a speech to-night, as 
he had already addressed an audience in the afternoon. The toast which 
had just been drunk looked very much like a political one ; but he didn't 
intend to make a party speech, as it would ill become him in a gather- 
ing of this kind. In the intelligent assembly before him, he had no 
doubt there were good Reformers— and no doubt either that there were 
good Conservatives, too. He had found the Lieutenant-G^ovemor to be 
all ihi»4> k« nniild wish him to be. He had ever received a cordial and 
willing assistance from him at ail times, and he performed his duties well. 
The next part of the toast related to the Jjocal Government. He was 
happy to sav that the differences which had formerly existed did not now 
exist. He felt proud to say that however factions might disagree in some 
instances, in one thins they were all agreed- loyalty to the Queen and 
the mother land. If tney were called upon to fiffht for their coimtry, they 
would all go ; and battling shoulder to shoulder, they would forget, for 
the time being, which were Reformers and which Conservatives, and not 
remember it again imtil peace had been restored. He was pleaded to see 
that there was very little party spirit in rc^uxl to this Seminary. Tlie 
Hon. gentleman dwelt upon the Education Bills which had been brought 



W. Wright, the Senate Prize m Latin Verse ; T. W. McVeity, the Preai 

's Fnze in Metaphysics; T. W. McVeity, the Professor's Prize ii 

Oratory. Senior Frbshmsn.— A. M. Uorris, " Harry Nichol Meniorial 



Prize " for General Proficiency ; A. M. Morris, the Grold Prize in Mathema- 
tics. Junior Freshmen.— F. W. Merchant, the Burdett Prize for General 
Proficiency ;R. I. Warner, the Clapham Prize in Physiology and Comp. 
Anatomy; K. I. Warner, the Sills Prize in English Prose. In presenting 
one of the prize winners, Dr. Wild stated that Dr. Taylor^ upoD whom they 
had conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. , had determmed to present an 
annual prize of $25 for at least four years, and a donation of $50 to the 
library. This annoxmcement was received with loud applause. The busi- 
ness having been concluded, the Chancellor introduced, with a few remarks, 
Hon. Attomey-Grttieral Mowat, who proceeded to deliver a short address. 
He first expressed himself gratified witn the reception he had met with, and 
proceeded to remark upon the thriving and prosperous appearance of our 
city— if not yet a ^sy, ne said, correcting himself, at least sure to be so in 
the near future. When a youth, Belleville, then a small village, was the 
end of his jonmeyings westward, and he remembered that even then it con- 
tained many kindly people, more of whom doubtless resided here now. The 
question of aiding denominational collides was one on which the opinions of 
politicianB were divided. For his part, he believed that a great deal of good 
had been done by these institutions in affording the advantages of collegiate 
training to ^ose who otherwise could not have obtained it. He rejoiced to 




body, and by observing that he would have pleasure in communicating 
the fact to tiie Lieutenant-G<)vemor and his colleagues upon his return. 
He was loudly cheered on resuming his seat. '* The Legislature of On- 
tario" being the next toast given, Mr. Deroche, M.P.P., was called 
upon. He felt the honour done him by the Chairman in being requested 
to respond to the toast, and he deemed it a great honour to represent the 
Legislature of Ontarib. To-day had been tne first time he had had the 
pleasure of being present at the University, though he had met several of 
its Professors and graduates. He was greatly interested in Albert College, 
because it was a good help to Education. The present Legislature of 
Ontario took a strong interest in Education. It had now a School Bill of 
which it had reason to be proud ; it would bear fruit in good season. He 
admired the course the M. E. Church had taken in regard to denomina- 
tional Colleges. Although he was not a Methodist Episcopal, their views 
in this matter were his. The College did the Church credit. He hoped the 
training the students would receive in the CoUm^e would only be preparatory 
to the training they would receive in the wond. He was applauded on 
taken his seat. Mr. Graham, M.P.P., also spoke on behalf of the Legis- 
lature of Ontario. Whether he attended Uie dinner as a Conservative or 
a Reformer, he would say that, as a member of the Local Parliament, 
he thought it was the right course for him to pursue when he placed him- 
self under the leadership of Mr. Mowat. He did not regret having cast 
his lot with this Christian gentleman, the Attorney-General, and acknow- 
ledged him lus leader. Mr. Graham referred to the happy facilities for 
education that the country possesses — to the Toronto University, and to the 
duty parents owed to their children by way of giving them an education. 
He would "follow his leader" and take his seat. "The Prosperity of 
Albert College " was the next toast in order, coupled with the names of 
Principal Carman and Dr. Wild. Rev. Principal Carman said that the 
College was endowed with University powers by the Legislature, and it was 
his opinion that public men should visit the institution not only to show 
their interest in, and sympathies with Albert College, but to see that they 
(the authorities) didn't abuse those privileges conferred upon them; There- 
tore he was rejoiced to see the Hon. Attorney-General here to-day. He 
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spoke of t^A priviUigeB ladies and gentlemen enjoyed in the College— both 
being taught in the some class, and noted in grateful terms thafc the Col- 
lege was opening up to prosperity, and that brighter da3r8 were dawning. 
Rev. Dr. Wild was happy to he present at this Alumni festiyid. He 
had had something to do with the financial part of the College during 
its history. He had always laboured for that College, and his interest 
was not abated yet ; it would ever live in his heart ; ne hoped some time 
in the future to remember it in a more substantial manner. (Ai>plau8e.) 
When he saw the young men being crowned to-day at Convocation,^ the 
prayer went up spontaneously from his heart, ** Grod bless Albert tJniver- 
sity ! " In that mstitution no honorary degrees had been given- -the de- 

Seee had been earned by hard labour. Her graduates succeeded well in 
e in whatever situation they were placed, and he was pleased to know 
it. The Dr. expressed his views upon the Toronto University and other 
Colleges and Universities, and six)ke in praise of the liberty of Albert 
College ; of the fact that those of any denomination might be educated 
there: and terminated an excellent st>eech by expressing the hope that 
the College would ever deserve to be called, like him after whom it was 
named, "Albert the Good." "Sister Universities" was the next toast 
proposed^ and was responded to by Messrs. Dean and Holden, for Vic- 
toria ; Hon. Mr. Mowat, for Que€n*8 ; and Prof. Dawson, for Trinity 
College, Dublin. All these gentlemen made good speeches. The toasts 
from the Vice-Chair were : " The Graduating Class," responded to by Mr. 
McAmmond and Mr. Henry Taylor of Brooklyn, N.Y., both of whom 
made some happy remarks. In the course oi his address, in which he 
pawed a high encomium upon Principal Carman, Mr. Taylor stated that 
the Alumni had invited him to lecture before them next ye^ when he 




Fraleck. The company separated shortly after midnight, having spent a 
most pleasant evening. — BdtevUU InUUigencer» 

Education in Ontario. — At a late meeting of the National 

Educatioiial Asaooiation, held at Detroit, Dr. J. G. Hodguia, Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the Province of Ontario, read 
an essay, explaining the Common School system of Canada, which met 
with considerable favour from the distinguished representatives of Ameri- 
can education who were present. His claim that the Canadian system 
had advantages in the permianenoe of its school inspectors, and usually 
in the quality of the men, was generally admitted. The fact that ques- 
tions ot politics have nothing to do with the administration of the 
schools in Canada, whereas in the United States such issues do creep in 
considerably, notwithstanding the efforts that are made to keep them 
out, was very olearly presented, and its importance acknowledged. The 
fund now established in Canada, sustained and enlarged by small annual 
oontributions from the teachers themselves, from the income of whinh 
pensioxia »r<e paid yearly lu those VeaukeiB whu btjcome worn out in the 
service, and have not the means of supporting themselves, was considered 
worthy of imitation by the teachers' associations of the United States. It 
is pleasant to learn that, in a matter as to which some persons would have 
us Delieve that the Americans are capable of instructing ''all creation," 
they have discovered that something worth knowing may be learned from 
Canada. — Montreal OcuseUe. 

CoLBORNE Competitive Examination. — In accordance with ar- 



rangements made some time previously, a competitive examination of 
picked pupils from the School Sections in the Township of Colbome 
was held in the school-house belonging to Section No. 1, on Saturday, 
the 27th ult. Between eighty and ninety pupils competed. The ex- 
amination lasted from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., and was pretty thorough and 
severe. It was almost entirely a written one, and was conducted by 
the Co. Inspector, Mr. J. R. Miller (who had prepared the questions) 
aided by Messrs Strang, Miller, and Annis of the Town Schools. The 
School-house was nicely decorated, and a large number of parents were 
present. By dint of hard work on the part of the examiners, the main 
results were announced within an hour after the last paper had been 
handed in, and the anxious children had therefore not long to wait in 
suspense. 

The results of the examination were on the whole highly creditable to 
both teachers and pupils, many of the papers handed in by some of the 
senior pupils being very neatly, carefully, and correctly done. 

On Saturday last, the 4th inst., a joint pic-nic of all the Schools of 
the Township was held in Mr. Attrill's grove, which had been kindly 
thrown open to .them. There was a very large attendance of both parents 
ftnd children, and eveiything passed off very pleasantly, we believe. 

After ample justice had been done to the eatables, and time afforded 
for recreation, the crowd were called together, and after eome speech- 
ifying by the Warden, the Rev. Mr. Broley and others, the Inspector 
improved, the occasion by a practical address to parents present, and 
then proceeded to present the prizes, over $100 worth of which — many 
of them very handsome volumes — ^had been provided for the occasion by 
the liberality of the Warden, Wm. Toung, Esq., to whom 'especial 
credit is due, and of the Co. Council. We hope to see other Townships 
ftud their leading men follow the example of Colbome and its worthy 
Reeve. — Huron Signal. 



TEXT BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOLS 

Inspectors, Masters aod Teachers of High and Public Schools 
are invited by the Council of Public Instruction to make 
known to the Committee of the Council on the High and 
Public School Regulations, Programmes ahd Text Books, any 
alterations which they may desire in the present list of Text 
Books, with their reasons for desiring them. The communi- 
cations to be addressed to the Education Department before 
the 28th instant, and signed, but they will be regarded as confi- 
dential, and intended only for the information of the Committee. 

ADMISSION TO HIGH SCHOOLS 

As the arrangement for an admission examination in June 
last, appears to have been misunderstood in some localities, 
notwithstanding the repeated announcements, and as the next 
examination for admission will not be held till December, the 
High School Inspectors have, at their request, been authorized 
to admit, provisionally, such candidates as may have been pre- 
vented from attending the June examination. 

The attendance of such scholars will be reckoned from the 
time of such provisional admission, provided they succeed in 
passing the regular examination in December, and the date of 
such provisioned admission will be indicated by the Inspector. 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.— WINTER SESSION 1874-75. 



FACULTY. 

E. M. HODDER, M.D., F.R.O.S., Eng.; F.O.8., Lend. ; Dean 
oi tko Faculty, and Consulting Surgeon Toronto General 
Hospital and the Bumside L^ring-in Hoflpital.— 159 Queen 
Street West. Prof, of Obstetncs, and diseaseB of Wom^i and 
Children. 

W. B. BEAUMONT, M.D., F.R.O.S., Consulting Surgeon Toronto 
General HoBpital. Emeritus Prof, of Surgery. 

NORMAN BEraUNE. B.A., M.D., Edin.; M.R.C.S. Eng.; 
F.R.C.S.,Edin. : F.O.8., Lond. ; Consulting Physician To- 
ronto General Hospital and Bumside Lying-in HospitaL — 
24 Gerrard Street East ; Prof, of Surgery and Cliluoal Surgery. 

WALTER B. GBIKIE, M.D., F.R.C.S., Edin. ; L.R.C.P., Lond.; 
F.O.S., Lond.; Physician Toronto General Hospital. — Cor. 
Gould and Yonge Streets ; Prof, of Principles and Practice of 
AifidicmG 

J. FULTON, M.D., M.R.O.S., Eng. ; L.R.C.P., Lond.— 334 Yonge 
Street. Physidan to the Hospital for Incurables ; Prof, of 
Physiology and Sanitary Science. 
W. COVERNTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng. ; Prof, of Pathology 

and Medical Diagnosis. 
J. E. KENNEDY. A.B., M.D., F.O.S., Lond. Prof, of Materia 

Medica and Therapeutics. 
J. ALGERNON TEMPLE, M.D.,M.R.C.S., Eng.; F.O.S., Lond.; 
Attending Physician Bumside Lying-in Hospital — 144 Bay 
Street. Prof, of Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology, and 
Assistant Lecturer on Obslbtrics, &c. 
\y. H. ELLIS, M.A., M.B., L.R.C.P., Lond. Instructor in Che- 
mistry, College of Technology; Prof, of Chemistry— General 
and PracticaL 
H. ROBERTSON, M.B., M.R.C.S., Eng.— 255 Yonge Street. 

Prof, of Anatomy — Descriptive and SuigicaL 
J. ERASER, M.D., L,R.C.S., Edin. ; L.R.C.P., Lond. Demon- 
strator of Anatomy. 
A. J. JOHNSTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng.; F.R.M.S., Lond.- 

Microscopy. 
0. W. R BIGG AH, M. A.— Botany. 

The Session will commence on THURSDAY, the 1st OCTOBER, 
1874, and continue for Six Months. The Lectures will be delivered 
in the New College building, dose to the Toronto General Hospi- 
tal. Full information respecting Lectures, Fees, Gold and Silver 
Medals, Scholarships, Certificates of Honour, Graduation, &c, 
will be given in the annual announcement. 
E. M. HODDER, Dem^, W, B. GEIKIE, Sec 
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COUNCIL OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

We icBert in this number of the Journal of Education the 
official reooid of th« pioraedings of the first meetinga of thu 
Council of Public Inatruction, aa conBtitated under the newly 
Cmulidated School Acto. These meetings were preliminar}', 
and provided for the appointment of the necessary committees, 
to which was assigned the duty of preparing the business which 
will come before the Council at its adjourned meeting of the 
6th of October. 

To the reoord of proceedings of the Council we append a 
"caae," which has been submitted to the Chief Justice of 
Ontario by the Chief Superintendent of Education, in re( 
to the prieti to the schools of Prize and Librai; Books. The 
document forms an historical record of the various Acts of 
Parliament on the subject, and t^ proceedings of the Educa- 
tion Department in regard to library and Prize Books and 
their prices during the last twenty years. Without such an 
historical record of the question being submitted, it was 
impossible to place the whole of the facts of the case before 
tile learned Chief Justice and the public. Merely to submit 
the ipmtima verba of the present law on the subject, and the 
abstract question involved, would ^neither afford satisfactory 
evidence of the mind of the Legislature on the subject, nor 
the interpretation which, daring the last twenty years, has 
been given by the Chief Superintendent to the law and regu- 
lations on the subject. 

The question Itself, as it stands between the public and the 
booksellers interested in the matter, is fully and clearly 
plained by the Chief Superintendent in his letter to the Chief 
Justice in submitting the "case." This letter will be found on 
page 148 of this Journal. 

In summing up the " case," as submitted to the Chief Justice, 



the following were the questions on which his opinion and 
decision were solicitedby the Chief Superintaod«it i — 

Questiim Isl. Whether the " prices " or " cost " to the schools 
of the prize and library books sanctioned by the Council of 
Public Instniction should be fixed — 
(1,) By the Council of Public Instruction. 
(2.) By the Chief Superintendent of Education. 
(3.) Or by the Booksellers, or other parties sending in books 

for the approval of the OoundL 
Question 2fid. On what principle should the " prices " or 
cost " of these books to the schools be fixed, viz.: — 
(1.) Whether the "price" or "cost" of a book should in- 
clude (a) its net prime cost from the original publisher, 
with the additional charge (b) for exchange, (c) freight and 
shipping dues,(((^ duty, («) insnranee, (/) salaries of clerks, 
and (g) coit.:ingent expenses of management, which are all 
actual expenditures, and (A) the usual estimated percentage 
for depreciation of stock on hand. 
(2.) Or, whether, in addition to these actual expenditures 
incurred in procuring books and managing the Educational 
Depository, and for percentage for stock depreciation, the 
"prices" or "cost" of books to the schools should also 
include (t) an estimated sum for rent, ( f) lor taxes, (k) for 
interest on Legislative Grant employed, and (I) salaries of 
clerks, (at least beyond the $1,400 per annum jiayable by 
Statute out of " grants " made by the Legislature). 
Quealiffn Srd. Whether the phrase "(mike same terms," which 
originally occurred in the Act of 1865, and is continued in 
the Consolidated Acts of 1859 and 1874, would not determine 
the cost of the books to the schools on the principle of the 
rates of charge for them as they existed in 1866, viz. : — the 
prime cost of the books from the original publisher, with the 
added charge for exchange, freight, shipping charges, duty, 
insurance, salaries, and the estimated percentage for stock 
depreciations. 

Qu^tion 4iA. Whether an added profit out of books supplied 
to the schools from the Educational Depository over and above 
the amount of actual expenditure for them, contingent expenses 
of management and percentage for depreciation of stock, was 
contemplated or authorised, or is contemplated and authoriMd 
by the Legislature under its successive Acts bearing upon the 
subject. 
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RiPORT of the proceedings at meeting of the Council of Public 
luBtruction, held Ist and 3rd September, 1874. 

No. 374.] CoxTNCiL Boom, 

Education Office, latSept., 1874, 

The Council met pursuant to notice, at three o'clock, p.m., the 
Very Beverend H. J. Grasett, B.D., in the Chair. 

^ Pbisbnt. — The Chairman. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education. 

The Beverend J. Jennings, D.D. 

His Grace the Most Beverend J. J. Lynch, D.D. 

William McCabe, Esquire, LL.B. 

James Maclennan, Esquire, M.P., Q.C. 

The Beverend S. S. Nelles, D.D. 

The Beverend A. Carman, D.D. 

Daniel Wilson, Esquire, LL.D. 

Samuel Casey Wood, Esquire, M.P.P. 

Gk)ldwin Smith, Esquire, M.A. 

1. The minutes of the preceding meeting were read. 

2. The letter (11327) of the Scrutineers to the Chairman, reporting 
the results of the recent election of new members was read. 

3. The Chief Superintendent requested the Council to take into 
consideration the question whether the Beporters be admitted to 
discussions of the Council, and stated what had been the usage 
heretofore, with respect to the Council's proceedings. 

The Council having considered the matter, it was — 
Ordered^ that it is not at present expedient to ^ye to the pro- 
ceedings a larger measure of publicity than is reqmred by the hiw. 

4. Ordend^ That the Very Beverend H. J. Grasett, B.D., be 
appointed Chairman for the year commencing this day. 

6. The following communications were laid before the Council : — 

From the Venerable T. B. Fuller, D.D., expressing his regret at 
not beingable to be present. 

7643. From the Secretary of Victoria College, reporting the ap- 
pointment of the Beverend S. S. Nelles, D.D., as the representa* 
tive of that institution in the Council of Public Instruction. 

11054. From the President of Albert College, on probable delay 
in his attending the meeting. 

11272. From the Chief Justice of Ontario, respecting the Case 
submitted to him by the Chief Superintendent. 

11307. From Messrs. Adam, Stevenson & Co., respecting Mr. 
Loudon's Algebras, and submitting certain other books. 

0825. From the Chairman of the Central Committee, respecting 
the fixing of a time for receiving appeals from examining boards. 

11279. From Principal of the iNormal School, on the course of 
study. 

11308. From the Chairman of the Central Committee, recom- 
mending certain candidates for first-dass certificates. 

10345. From the Inspector of the County of Ontario, recom- 
mending a modification of a regulation. 

10897. From the Secretary of the Examining Board of the County 
of Peel, with a similar recommendation. 

113J 2. From the Chairman of the Central Committee, report- 
ing on the above two letters, which had been referred to his 
Committee. 

11032. From Mr. Charles Clarkson, respecting the procuring of 
an Honor Certificate. 

11310. From the Chairman of the Central Committee, reporting 
on the foregoing letter. 

6. Ordtnd^ — (a) That the Committee on library and Prize Books 
be continued as heretofore with the same members. 

(6) That the Begulations, Programme and Text Books for Col- 
le^te Institutes and High Schools, and the duties of Inspectors of 
High Schools, be referred to a Committee consisting of the Bepre- 
sentatives of the Collegiate Institute and High School Masters, 
and of tiie Colleges, together with Professor Smith, and that until 
the Boman Catholic College at Ottawa is represented here, His 
Grace Archbishop Lynch be al^o a member of said Committee. 

(e) That the Kegulations, Programme and Text Books for the 
Public Schools, and the duties of Inspectors of Public Schools, be 
referred to the Bepresentatives of the Public School Inspectors and 
Teachers, and of liie High School Masters, together witii His Grace 
the Archbishop and the Bev. Dr. Jennings. 

{d) That the Interim Committee provided for in the 28th section 
of the Act, consist of the members resident in Toronto, and that 
they have the powers of the Council, except that they shall not be 
empowered to make permanent appointments, or sanction Text 
Books. 

7. Ordered^ That the recommendations of the Central Committee 
as to the candidates for first-class certificates be adopted, and that 
the following certificates be granted. 



ORADX A. 

Mr. Archibald Smirl. 
*^ Joseph Standish Carson. 
'' Morris Johnson Fletcher. 
" Edwin D. Parlow. 
'' Bobert Kimball Orr (conditional).* 
John Munroe. 



it 



aBADB B. 

Mr. David McArdle. 
'' Thomas Leitch. 
" Alfred Goodbow. 
'* Charles Andrew Barnes. 
'* David HammeL 

ORAns c. 
Mr. John Wesl^ Cook. 
'^ Alexander Hotson. 
*' Levi Clark (conditional).* 

The certificates of Messrs. B. K. Orr and Levi Claric are granted 
subject to the condition that they furnish more definite evidence of 
their time of service in the profession.* 

8. The Chtef Superintendent was requested to lay before the 
Council, at the next meeting, a copy of tiie Case submitted by him 
for the opinion of the Chief Justice, at the request of the Council, 
respecting the prices of books. 

9. Adjourned till Thursday at three o'Clock. 

(Signed) H. J. Grasitt, 

ChaiffMLfi, 
(Certified ) — Alex. Marling, 

aC, F.L 



No. 375. 



Council Boom, 

Education Office, 3rd Sept., 1874. 



The Council met, pursuant to adjournment, at three o'Clock, p.m. , 
the Very Beverend H. J. Grasett, B.D., in the Chair. 
PrtsetU — The Chairman. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education. 

His Grace the Most Beverend J. J. Lynch, D.D. 

The Honorable Wm. McMaster. 

William McCabe, Esquire, LL.B. 

James Maclennan, Esquire, Q.C., M.P. 

The Beverend A. Carman, D.D. 

Daniel Wilson, Esquire, LL.D. 

SMUuel Casey Wood, Esquire, MP. P. 

Gk)ldwin Smith, Esquire, M.A. 

1. The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 

2. The following communications were utid before the Council : — 
11330. From the High School Inspectors, with sug^tions. 
11344. From the Chairman of the Centoil Committee, on Pro- 
grammes. 

11379. From the Principal of the formal School, on the oourse 
of study. 

3. The Chief Superintendent of Education also laid before the 
Council a copy of uie Case he had submitted the Chief Justice. 

4. The Chief Superintendent made a statement respecting the 
arrangements for teaching the several branches of study in the 
Normal School for this session. 

5. The Beport (11413) of the Committee on Begulations was read 
and adopted. 

6. Oraeredf That when the Council is not in session the Chief 
Superintendent shall be at liberty to lay before the Committees any 
communications requiring their immediate attention. 

7. Ordered ^ That the proposed oourse of study for the Normal 
School be referred to the Committee on Public School Begulations. 

8. Ordered, That the Committee on High and Public School 
Begulations, &c., be hereafter one joint Committee. 

9. Ordered, That one gold, two silver, and two bronze medals, 
of a total value of $100, be grimted to teachers who have passed the 
best examinations (1874) as recommended by the Central Com- 
mittee. 

10. Ordered, That, in addition to the restrictions on the power 
of the Interim Committee already adopted, the principle on whidi 
the prices of books are to be fixed be reserved for the decision of 
the Council. 

11. Ordered, That the Council concur in the recommendations of 
the Central Committee contained in letters 11312 an4 11310. 

J 2. Ordered, That in the advertisement alluded to in the Beport 
of the Committee, Public School Inspectors and Teachers be also 
invited to express their opinions on the books. 

* Nor.— These oonditionfl hare ainoe bee& o(nnpUed with, and the certtflcfttee have 
been issued. 
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IS. Ordered, That the Clerk of the Council inform the proprie- 
tors of the Toronto Mail, Globe, and Leader that a copy of the re- 
port of the proceedings of this Council and of the Interim Com- 
mittee, Bimilar to that required by law to be published in the 
Journal of Education, will be furnished on application. 

14. Ordered, That the next regular meeting of the Council be 
held on the first Tuesday in October next. 

15. The minutes of the meeting were read and approved. 

16. Adjourned. 

(Signed) H. J. Ghasbtt, . 

,^ ^- jv *, • Chairman, 

(Uertmed) — Alex. Marling, 

CO. P.I. 



REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, 3rd SEPTEMBER, 1874. 

OBSTI7ICATES TO MONITORS AND ASSISTANTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND 

OOLLEOIATE INSTITUTES. ' 

37 Vict, ch, 27, sec. 27 (7.) 

At the request in writing of any High School or Collegiate 
Institute Board, a High School Inspector may admit to examination 
any senior pupil in a High School or Collegiate Institute, or any 
other candidate for the position of Assistant Teacher or Monitor in 
BQch High School or Collegiate Institute, on the following condi- 
tions: — 

(1). The pupil or other candidate shall present to the Inspector 
a certificate of good moral character, signed by a clergyman. 

(2). The subject of examination for the position of Monitor shall 
be: — Reading, Writing, Spelling, and the elementary parts of Gram- 
mar^ G^eography, and Arithmetic. 

(3). The subjects of examination for the position of Assistant 
Toidier, shall be (in addition to those required in the case of a 
Monitor)— a competent knowledge of Grammar, Geography, Arith- 
metic, the elements of Latin, and a satisfactory evidence of some 
knowledge of the art of teaching and school government. 
^ An Inspector may, at his discretion, grant without examina- 
tion, a certificate as assistant teacher in a High School or Collegiate 
lastitatQ, to any undergraduate in Arts, of at least two years stand- 
ing, on the following conditions: — 

(1). That such undergraduate present to the Inspector evidence 
that he is in good standing in his University. 

(2). That he present to the Inspector a certificate of good moral 
character, signed by a clergyman. 

(3). That he furnish such evidence as the Inspector requires of 
some knowledge of the art of teaching, and of school government. 

A certificate granted under these regulations may be suspended 
or cancelled by an Inspector, for any reason which may appear to 
such Inspector to warrant it. 

No certificat« shall be given for a longer period than one year; 
such certificate may, however, be specially renewed for twelve 
months, at the request of a High School or Collegiate Institute 
Board concerned; but no certificate shall be given to a monitor or 
aflsistant teacher for a third year without re-examination . 

All certificates granted, suspended, or cancelled under these 
regulations, and all renewals of such certificates, as herein provided, 
ahall be duly reported by the Inspector to the Chief Superintendent 
of Education, and to the High School or Collegiate Institute Board 
concerned. 

CERTIFICATES TO MONITORS AND ASSISTANTS IN PUBLIC SOHOOLS. 

37 Vict, ch. 28, sees. 112 (27), a7id 114 (18.) 

At the request in writing of any Public School Corporation, a 
Public School Inspector may admit to examination any senior pupil 
or other candidate for the position of Monitor or Assistant Teacher, 
in such Public School, on the following conditions: — 

(1). The pupil or other candidate shall present to the Inspector 
a certificate of good moral character, signed by a clergyman. 

(2). The subjects of examination for the position of Monitor shall 
be Heading, Writing, Spelling, and the elementary parts of Gram- 
mar, Geography, and Arithmetic. 

(3). The subjects of examination for the position of Assistant 
Teacher, shall be those prescribed for third class certificates. 

N.B. — A competent knowledge of those subjects, at the discre- 
tion of the Inspector, shall be required. 

No certificate shall be given for a longer period than one year. 
Such certificate may be specially renewed for twelve months at the 
discretion of the Inspector ; but no certificate shall be granted a 
third time without re-examination. 

A certificate may be suspended or cancelled at the discretion 



of an Inspector, for any cause which he may deem sufficient to war- 
rant it. 

AH certificates granted, suspended or cancelled, and all other 
ir^ormation desired, shaU be duly reported by the Inspectors to the 
Chief Superintendent of Education. 

APPEALS PROM THE DECISIONS OF LOCAX BOAJELDS OF SXAICINXBS. 

37 Vict, ch. 27, wc. 32 (2), and ch. 28, sec. 115. 

Any Teacher who may have been examined by a County or 
City Board, and any Trustee or Head Master of a High School or 
Collegiate Institute, shall have the right to appeal to the Chief 
Superintendent against the decision of a Local Board of Examiners 
or of a Public or High School Inspector. 

Every such appeal shall be made in writing to the Chief Superin- 
tendent within two weeks from the time when the decision of the 
Local Board or Inspector is known to the appellant, and not later 
than one month after the decision itself was communicated to the 
Teacher or Board concerned. 

A copy of the appeal, with full particulars of objections, shall 
be sent by the appellant to the Board or presiding Inspector. 

No appeal shall be entertained by the Chief Superintendent 
which is not made in accordance with these regulations. 



LETTER FROM THE ^UHIEF SUPEHINTENDENT OP EDUCATION 

to the chief justice of ontario, submitting the 
following case for his opinion. 

Education Office, Toronto, 

24th July, 1874. 

My Lord,-— The School Law authorizes the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education, when he deems it expedient, " to submit 
" a case on any question arising under the High or Public 
" School Acts to any Judge of either of the Supenor Courts for 
"his opinion or decision, or with the consent of such Judge, 
" to ^either of the Superior Courts, for their opinion or decision." 
In accordance with this provision of the School Law, I am in- 
duced to solicit your opinion as to what should be regarded as 
the cost prices of books provided by the Educational Depart- 
ment for Library Books and Prizes for the Public and High 
Schools, and who should determine those prices — ^I am induced 
to make this application under the following circumstances : 

From the beginning I have not only procured such books, 
but determined their prices, while the Council of Public In- 
struction has decided to recommend or not recommend their 
use ; and in applying to Government and the Legislature for 
authority and pecuniary grants for that purpose, I have ex- 
plained what I regarded as the cost of such books and the 
terms — cost prices — ^at which I proposed to make them accessi- 
ble to Municipal and School Authorities only, to enable them 
to perform the duties imposed upon them by law in a manner 
the most efficient and beneficial to the public 

Of late years, it has been contended on the part of certain 
booksellers, that they could supply the Municipal and School 
Corporations with, such books upon as favourable terms as the 
Educational Department, and that it was unjust to prevent them 
from doing so. I have said otherwise, but that I had no objec- 
tion to afford them an opportunity of trjing to do so, though 
I did not think it would amount to anything. Accordingly, in 
the School Acts passed last session, provision is made by 
which Municipal and School Corporations may procure of book- 
sellers such books as are sanctioned by the Council of Public 
Instruction for Libraries and Prizes in the Public and High 
Schools, and that I am to pay one hundred per cent of the 
prices of such books, provided that I " shall not pay more than 
" one-half of the cost of the books so purchased eleswhere, ac- 
" cording to the prices specified for them in the printed cata- 
" logues or in the authorized lists pubbshed in the Journal of 
" Education.'* 

It has recently been objected by certain parties that I have 
not, according to their construction of the law, set down the 
full cost of the books in my statements and estimates, and that 
I have placed the prices of the books below the cost ; and these 
parties have, furthermore, insisted that the prices of any books 
submitted by a bookseller, and sanctioned, should be inserted 
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in the official lists at hie prices, and not those at which the 
same books can be procured at the Education Department 
On the other hand, my view is, that such a procedure would 
make the Council of Public Instruction a mere advertising 
agency for pertain booksellers to sell their books at their own 
prices, to be half paid for out of the public revenue, whereas 
the Legislature never intended that the prices of books for 
libraries and prizes in the public schools should be increased 
beyond cost prices to the Municipal and School Corporations, 
and that those cost prices must be determined by the Chief 
Superintendent^ or by the Council of Public Instruction, who 
have nothine to do with the prices at which booksellers may 
dispose of their books, but who must determine the prices in 
the authorized printed catalogues at which the books can be 
procured at the Depository of the Education Department. 

As the new law does not clearly define as to whether the 
prices of the books on the official catalogues are to be deter- 
mined as heretofore, or by the Council of Public Instruction, 
I have thought proper to refer it to the Council to fix the 
prices, as well as authorize the books, and suggesting the 
appointment of a committee to report upon the principle and 
scale of prices at which the books authorized may be procured 
at the Department. That C«nmittee reported as follows : — 

'*The Chairman presented the report of the Committee 
(* appointed at the last meeting in reference to the principles on 
/ which the prices of books are fixed/' 

** The Report was to the effect that, the. Committee felt that 
'' there were certain preliminary difficulties in the consideration 
'^ of the question submitted to them and agreed that it would 
*' be unwise to proceed further in the enquiry until the Chief 
"Superintendent had obtained an authoritative decision as to the 
"meaning of the terms "cost," "prices," and " grant," which 
" occur in the sections of the Act which refer to supply to the 
"schools of the books sanctioned by the Council of Public In- 
" struction." 

Under these circumstances, and in accordance with this 
recommendation of the Committee, I submit for your opinion 
the questions involved. 

In order that you may examine the whole subject from the 
beginning, as far as you may think proper, I have requested the 
Deputy Superintendent (Dr. Hodgins,) to prepare a memoran- 
dum, giving extracts from the Laws, and Reports, &c., in 
which the words " cost," " prices," and " terms " have been 
introduced and repeated in successive acts, and other official 

?apers. This memorandum will show the immense pains which 
have taken to advance, step by step, and avail myself of the 
best experience and Counsel of Europe and America, to mature 
this important branch of our educational system, and in what 
sense all the terms submitted have been employed and applied 
from the beginning. On the the 20th, 21st, 22nd and 23d 
pages of this memorandum will be found a succinct recapitula- 
tion of the question on which your opinion is solicited. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) * E. Ryerson. 
The Honourable 

The Chief Justice of Ontario. 



CASK 



StibmiUed by the Chief SuperirUendent of Education to the Hon- 
owable Chief Justice Richards, of Her Majesty's Cowrt of 
Queen's Bench, under the authority of the 3rd clause of the 
32nd section of the Consolidated Sdiool Act, 37th Fict,, chap. 
27, as follows: — 

32. The Chief Superintendent of Education shall have authority, 
should he deem it expedient : 

3. To submit a case on any qaestion arising under the High or 
Public School Acts, to any judge of either of the Superior Courts, 
for his opinion and decision, or with the consent of such judge, to 
either of the Superior Courts, for their opinion and decision : 

In construing the words '^prices" in sub-section 26, and clause 
c of sub-section 27, of section 27 of the above quoted Act, taken 



in connection with the same words in sub-section 27, and No. 4 
of clause a of sub-section 29, of section 31 of the same Act; and 
in construing the words " cost ** in sub-section 29, and Nos. 3 
and 4 of clause a of the same sub-section, two questions anse : — 

1. Whether (a) the Council of Public Instruction, (b) the 
booksellers (or other parties) sending books for the approval of 
the Council, or (c) the Chief Superintendent, has the right to 
fix the prices at which the books shall be supplied to the schools. 

2. Whether the words "prices" and "cost" used in the 
above quoted sections are convertible terms, and mean the same 
thing, or whether the meaning of these words: "prices and 
cost" is not affected by the phrase "upon the same terms," used 
in sub-section 9, of section 33 of the Act, which originally occurs 
in the School Act of 1855, but which was inserted in the Con- 
solidated School Act of 1859, and also in this Consolidated and 
Amended Act of 1874. 

The portions of the School Act of 1874, quoted above are, as 
follows : — 

8. POWBBS AND DUTISS OF THS COUNCIL. 

27. It shall be the duty of such Council, and it is hereby em- 
powered : — 

D. Text, Prize and Library Books — Superannuated Teacher* — 

Annual Report. 

24. To examine, and at its discretion, recommend or disapprove 
of text-books for the use of schools, or books for school libraries and 
prizes; 

25. To make regulations in regard to school libraries; 

26. To examine, or cause to be examined from time to time, any 
books, the Tn^ynAa of which have not heretofore appeared in the 
catalogues of the Educational Department, and whidi mav be for- 
warded (with a statement of their |>rice«) to ike Department by book- 
sellers or other parties, who may have the same for sale ; 

27. To determine whether such books ought or ought not to re- 
ceive the sanction of the Coimcil for libraries or prizes in the Public 
and High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes; 

(a) The decision of the Council in respect thereof is, without 
delay, to be communicated to the said booksellers or other partiea 
concerned; 

(6) The books so forwarded are, on application, to be returned to 
the persons forwarding the same; 

(c) The names and prices of the books when sanctioned shall be 
published in the next number of the Journal of Education, with the 
dates respectively at which the books were received at the Educa- 
tion Department and laid before the Council for examination. 

2. Duties of the Chief Superintendent of Eduoatioit. 

81. It shall be the duty of the Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion: — 

26. To submit to the Council of Public Instruction, all books or 
manuscripts which are placed in his hands, with the view of obtain- 
ing the recommendation or sanction of the Council for their intro- 
duction as text, library or prize books; 

27. To cause to be printed from time to time a catalogue, showing 
the names and prices of all the books which are or may be sanc- 
tioned by the Council of Public Instruction for libraries and for 
prizes in the Collegiate Institutes, High and Public Schools ; 

28. To cause to be printed each half year, a catalogue of any ad- 
ditional books which may be sanctioned by the Council for said 
purposes; 

29. To authorize the payment, out of any moneys appropriated 
by the Legislature for that purpose, of one-half of the cost of any 
prize or library books sanctioned by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, for Public and High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, whidi 
may be purchased by a Municipal or School Corporation from any 
bookseller or other parties, inst^id of at the Depository of the Edu- 
cation Department; 

(a) BxicL payment shall be made to the order of the Corporation 
piuxdiaaing any of the books specified in the catalogues or lists sanc- 
tioned by the Council, on the following conditions: — 

1. The Chief Superintendent shall be duly certified of the facts; 

2. He shall be furnished with the usual guarantee as to the proper 
disposition of the books, which may be purchased elsewhere tlum 
at the Depository; 

3. He shall be furnished with certified vouchers of the cost, 
edition, and binding of the books so purchased elsewhere ; 

4. He shall not pay more than one-half of the cost of the books 
so purchased elsewhere, according to the prices specified for them in 
l^e printed catalogues or in the authorized lists of such books pub- 
lished in the Journal of Education. 
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10. Certain G&ants Authorized. 

c3b Out of any grants made from time to time in aid of Public 
and High SchoolB, the Lieutenant-Goyemor may authorize the 
expenditure annually of such Bums as may from time to time be 
▼oted by the Legislative Assembly for the purposes following: — 

2. Through (he Chief Superintendent of EdueaHon. 

6. For the purchase, from time to time, of books, publications, 
specimens, models, and objects, suitable for a Canadian library and 
museum, to be kept in the Normal School buildings at Toronto, 
and to consist of books, publications and objects relating to educa- 
tion and other departments of science and literature, and specimens, 
mfxiels, and objects illustrating the physical resources and artificial 
productions of Canada, especially in reference to mineralogy, 
zoolo^, agriculture, and manufactures ; 

7. roT supplying a copy of the Journal of Education to every 
School Corporation, and every School Inspector ; 

8. For the establishment and support of libraries in connection 
with the Schools ; 

9. For providing the Schools with maps and apparatus and prizes 
u/pon the same terms, and in the same manner as books are provided 
for School libraries ; "^ 

to. For the payment of a salesman and assistant clerks of the 
public library, prize, map and school apparatus depositories, in 
connection with the Department of Public Instruction. 

The whole of the sub-sections 26 and 27 of section 27, and 
sub-sections 27, 28 and 29 of section 31, of the Act 37 Vic, 
eap. 27, are new, and form part of the amendments made to the 
School law in 1874 ; but sub-sections 24 and 25 of section 27, 
sal>«ect]on 26 of sub-section 31, and the whole of section 33, 
formed part of the Consolidated Statutes, 22 Vic, cap. 64. 
The sub-sections quoted were originally passed in 1850, while 
section 33 was passed in 1855. 

In construing the word "costj" in the Act of 1874, the 
phiaae " upon the same terms " (which was first used by the 
Legialature in the School Law in 1855, and re-enacted in a 
consolidated form — without alteration — ^in 1859 and 1874) 
would throw some light on the question, especially as the 
" terms" upon which schools were supplied with library books 
in 1855 are explained by the Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion at that time to mean " at cost," — ^including charges — with 
the 100 per cent, bonus allowed by the Legislature. 

In order to understand the intention of the Legislature all 
through its enactments on this subject, it will be necessary to 
give an historical resumd of the whole question, and to quote 
those portions of the successive statutes and official documents 
and explanations which bear directly upon the subject. 

In 1848, Dr. Ryerson, the Chief Superintendent, submitted 
a draft of a BiU to the Government, in the 13th section of 
which he proposes to set apart £2,000 ($8,000) annually for 
commencing a system of school libraries, accompanjring it with 
the following remarks ; — 

" The Thirteenth Section proposes a small provision for commencmg 
the establishment of Common School libraries. I propose to do 
so on the same principle and in the same manner with that which 
has been so extensively and so successfully adopted in the neigh- 
bouring States — except that the regulations for this, purpose are 
there made by the sole authority of the State Superintendent of 
Schools, whereas I propose that here sudi regulations shall be sanc- 
tioned by the Governor General in Council. 

** Gn the importance of such a provision. I need not say a word. 
On this section becoming law, I shaJl soon oe prepared to submit a 
draft of the requiEdte regulations for carrying it into effect, and also 
to suggest means by which a selection of suitable books may be 
made and procured from England and the School Libraries of the 
States of Massachusetts and New York, and submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Board of Education, and then the modes of 
procuring, at the lowest prices, for any part of Upper Canada, the 
books which the Board may sanction for Common School libraries." 

The provision here recommended was partially adopted in 
the School Act of 1849. With a view to prepare the way for 
establishing the contemplated libraries, the Chief Superin- 
tendent, in 1849, addressed the following letter to the Provin- 
cial Secretary : — 



("Copy.) "Bdtjoatiok Ofticb, 

" Toronto, 16th July, 1849. 

"Sir, — I have the honour to submit to the favourable oon- 
" sideration of the Grovemor-Greneral in Council the following 
" remarks and recommendations, with a few to the introduction of 
" School Libraries into Upper Canada, as contemplated by each of 
"the (yommon School Acts which have been sanctioned by the 
" Legislature. There can be but one opinion as to the great import- 
" ance of introducing into each township of Upper Canada, as soon 
" as possible, a Township Library, wilJi bran<mes for the several 
" school sections, consisting of a suitable selection of entertaining 
" and instructive books, in the various departments of biography, 
" travels, history (ancient and modem), natural philosophy and 
"history, practical arts, agriculture, literature, political economy, 
" &c., &c., &c. It is not easy to conceiye the vast and salutary 
" influence that would be exerted upon the entire population, the 
'Woung portion especially, in fumiihing useful occupation for 
" leisure hours, in improving the tastes and feelings, in elevating 
* ' and enlarging the views, in prompting to varied and useful enter- 
" prize, that would flow from the introduction of such a foimtain 
" of knowledge and enjoyment in each township in Upper Canada. 
" But in order even to commence so noble and beneficial an un- 
" dertaking, two thii^s are necessary ; the first is, to obtain, and 
' * for the Ik>ard of Education to examine and select the proper 
"books ; the second Ib to render such books easily and cheaply 
" accessible to every part of the Provi/nce. As the books are not and 
" cannot be published in this country, they must, for some time at 
"least, be obtained from abroad — from England and the United 
" States, arraBgements must be made for that purpose, as the ordi- 
" narv agencies of book trade are insufficient. 

" When in Dublin, in 1845. I arranged with the National Board 
" to obtain their books for schools in Upper Canada at cost prices. 
" much below the wholesale prices, to the British pubUc ; and by 
" means of that arrangement those excellent books are now sold in 
" Upper Canada, about twenty per cent, cheaper than they were 
" three years since ; and we now say to each of our Canadian book- 
" sellers, that if he will agree not to sell those books at more than 
" two-pence currency for every penny sterling that he pays for them, 
" we will give him a certificate to the National Board in Dublin to 
" obtain them at the reduced prices. By this simple arrangement 
" private trade is encouraged, at excellent profits, rather than inter- 
" fered with ; and the books are then sold at much lower prices^ 
" than heretofore. The selling prices of the books are published in 
" the printed forms and regulations for schools, and are uniform in 
" every part of the Province, and known to every Trustee and 
" Teacher. A Caiuidian house has reprinted an edition of most of 
"these books (fao-simQes of the Dublin edition) at even lower 
" prices than the imported editions. 

" Now, I propose the adoption of an extension of the same arrange- 
"ments to procure books for School Libraries. I propose to 
" make an arrangement witJi some of the book societies in London 
" (such as the Smdety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, &c..) 
" and the dieap library publishers in London and Edinburgh, for 
"procuring such of liieir works as may be required for School 
'* libraries in Canada at the lowest prices. I propose to make the 
" same arrangements with the National Board in Dublin, for pro- 
" curing portions cf the series of books which they have lately 
< * selected and adopted for School Libraries, that we have heretofore 
" made in order to i)rocnre their school books. And as but few of 
"the books composing the School Libraries in the neighbouring 
" States of New York and Massachusetts are of an exclusively local 
" and politically objectionable character, and as the greater part of 
" their School Library books are as suitable to the youth of Canada 
'< as to those of the United States— many of the books being re-prints 
" of English works, and traniJations from the French and German 
« — I propose to make a similar arrangement with School Library 
" (and perhaps some other) publishers in New York and Boston, 
" that I have above proposeid to make with English publishers. 

"According to this arrangement, I propose to secure, at the 
" cheapest rate possible to the reading youth and people of Canada, 
" the best popular works which emanate from the British and 
" American press. There will thus be a British and an American 
" series, with the price affixed to each, and directions where and 
" how they may be procured, leaving to local councils or committees 
"the option of selecting from either series, or from both, at their 
" discretion. 

" In the catalogue of these libraiy books, I tiiink a characteristic 
" notice of each book should be inserted (including two or three 
" sentences but of course, requiring considerable thought, judgment 
" and labour in the preparation.) A catalogpie should be furnished 
" to each local council, and the books generally be also brought to 
" the notice of the public, in the columns of the Journal of JSduea" 
" tion, and personally by the Chief Superintendent, during his visits 
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*' to the variouB Districts, one of which I had intended to make 
'' diiring the latter part of the current year. Should the plan thus 
" briefly explained be approved by the Governor-General in Coun- 
''dl, I propose to devote the next three or four months to its 
" accomplishment, by going to the United States and England, to 
*' make the arrangements suggested, and to select and procure 
" specimen books lor the school libraries, to lay before the Board of 
'' Education for Upper Canada, for their examination and judg- 
** ment. 

*' With these remarks I submit this important subject to the 
''favorable consideration of the Governor-General in Council ; and 
'' should the task I have proposed be approved of, I will lose no 
'* time in prosecuting it. In the mean tune, I would respectfully 
'< recommend that John George Hodffins, Esq., Senior Clerk in the 
" Education Office, be authorized, oy the Governor-General in 
'' Council, to act as Deputy Superintendent of Schools for Upper 
'' Canada during my absence, as I have entire confidence in his 
"integrity, knowledge, and ability." 

(Signed,) E. Byerson. 

The Honorable James Leslie, 

Secretary of the Province, Montreal. 

Any further steps for giving effect to the plan thus proposed, 
were deferred for more than a year. 

In 1850, the Chief Superintendent again submitted a plan 
for the establishment of school libraries to the consideration of 
the Governor-General in Council, in a letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy. 
"(Copy,) Education Office, 

Toronto, 21st September, 1850. 

"Sib, — ^I beg most respectfully to solicit the attention of His 
" Excellency the Governor-General, in Council, to the letter which 
" I had the honor to address you the 16th Julv, 1849, on the steps 
" preparatory to the introduction of School Libraries in the several 
"Counties, Cities, Towns and Villages of Upper Canada. That 
"letter was printed as part of the correspondence in the School 
" Law of Upper Canada, laid before the Legislature at its last ses- 
" sion, and printed, pages 55, 56. I hereto annex a copy of it [See 
" the letter last above quoted.] 

" I am fully satisfied of the propriety and practical character of 
" the recommendations contained in the annexed copy of that letter. 
" During the last few weeks I have attended at Philadephia, a 
** National Convention of three days' continuance, the object of 
^* which was the universal diffusion of thorough Christian Educa- 
" tion throughout the several United States, embracing a considera- 
" tion of the several systems of Public Instruction and Educational 
" Institutions from Primary Schools up to the Universities, their 
" defects and remedies for them. This Convention was attended by 
" State Governors and State Superintendents of Schools, Presidents 
"and Professors of Colleges, Educationists and distinguished 
" Teachers, from various States. In my intercourse with many of 
" these gentlemen, of large experience in matters of popular Educa- 
** tion, I found, without exception, the most wvreserviA approval of 
" the plan whidi I propose for the introduction of School Libraries 
" into Upper Canada. I was informed by several of them, that the 
" most serious drawback to the success of their system of School 
" libraries with the older States is the heterogeneous collection of 
" unsuitable books which have been largely introduced into them, 
" by the pressing competition of the rival publishers and itinerant 
"book vendors, in the absence of any judicious State Board to 
" select and recommend Library Books. Repeated attempts have 
" been made in the States of Massachusetts and New York, to 
" remedy this evil, which has brought discredit upon their library 
" system, and paralyzed it in many places ; but though the subject 
"has been discussed in books, pamphlets, and addresses, and 
"pressed in official reports, the evil^continues, from opposition 
" made by the rival parties who are eodt mtereated m selling his oirn 
" books, afui cU as high prices as possible. I was assured without 
"exception, by these experienced American Educationists, that had 
" they at the commencement of their State system, adopted regula- 
" tions and measures similar to those provided by law in Upper 
" Canada, in regard to School Text and Library Books, the i)rogre8S 
" of their Schools and Libraries would have been much more rapid 
" and satisfactory ; and some of them expressed the opinion that 
" there was little hope of much improvement in their Common 
" Schooht, beyond the limits of Cities and Towns, until some such 
" system as had been provided by law amongst us, should be adopted 
"among them in regard to Text and Library Books, and the in- 
" spection of Schools. Indeed, one gentleman, who has for some 
" time been President of the Board of Education for the State of 
" Michigan, and who devotes most of his time to delivering 
"Educational lectures throughout the States, applied and obtained 
" from me documents that would enable him to prepare a lecture 



" on the system of Public lustruction in Upper Canada, which he 
" intends to make the subject of one of the short course of four or 
" five lectures which he is accustomed to deliver in each of the 
" Principal towns in the State. The Connecticut State Superintend- 
" ent of Schools (who has been an Educational State Officer for 
" many years, has visited Canada, and made himself familiar with 
"our system and School statistics), stated on one occasion, tiiat 
" more progress has been made in Upper Canada, in the system of 
" Common Schools, during the last five years, than in any state of 
"the American Union, and that the new School law in Upper 
"Canada, was an improvement upon that of any of their States. 

" Such opinions from such quarters were not a little gratifying 
" and encouraging to me ; and I found by conversation with Book- 
" sellers that the plan detailed in the annexed copy of letter, inre- 
" gard to the mode of procuring and selecting Bqpks for School 
" Libraries will be found eminently economical and advantageous 
" to our local Councils, and all engaged in the establishment of 
" public School Libraries. 

" I propose during the next three or four months to make the ne- 
" cessary tour and arrangements for carrying that plan into effect, 
"and therefore pray that His Excellency will be pleased to order a 
" warrant for five hundred pounds (£500) to issue in my favor, to 
" be expended and accounted for in the manner stated in the 
" annexed copy of letter." 

" (Signed,) E. Ryebson. 

" To the Honorable James Leslie, 

Secretary of the Province, Toronto. " 

The following is a copy of the Provincial Secretary's reply to 
the foregoing letter : — 

(Copy.) 

"Secketary*s OrFioB, 

Toronto, 27th September, 1860. 
"Reverend Sir, — I am commanded by the Governor-G(eneral io 
" inform you that His Excellency has had under his consideration 
" in Council your letter of the 16th July, 1849, and the 21st instant, 
'* suggesting the propriety of yoiur proceeding to Europe, for the 
" purpose of making the necessary arrangements for the establish- 
" ment of School Libraries in the various Townships in Upper 
" Canada, and requesting the issue of an accountable warrant for 
" the sum of £500, for that purpose, to be charged on the grant for 
" establishing School Libraries in the various Townships of Upper 
" Canada. 

"His Excellency has been pleased to direct the issue of the 
warrant in your favor for the above amount, and has also granted 
you leave of absence to proceed to Europe, to make the arrange- 
ments contemplated in your letter. His Excellency has also been 
pleased to authorize John George Hodgins, Esquire, to act as your 
Deputy during your absence." 

"(Signed,) J. Leslie, 

Secretary, 
** The Reverend E. Ryerson, D. D. 

Chief Superintendent of Education for U. C.*' 

In a Report to the Legislature 1858, embodying these letters. 
Dr. Ryerson remarks as follows : — 

** Having proceeded to England, I was enabled by the aid of the 
Privy Council on Education, as narrated in a preceding part of ihis 
report, (pp. 29-34) to make advantageous arrangements with pub- 
lishers in London, Edinburgh and Dublin, for the purchasing of 
books for our I'ublic School Libraries, and made considerable selec- 
tions for examuiation from their catalogues. I afterwards made 
similar arrangeaients with publishers, and similar selections from 
their catalogues, in Boston, Yow York and Philadelphia. The ex- 
amination of the books thus selected occupied a great part of my 
morning and evening hours during nearly two years. 

" But before deciding on. the kind of libraries, and the mode of 
establisliing them, or submitting regulations for that purpose to the 
consideration of the Council of Public Instruction, 1 made a tour of 
Upper Canada, and, as previously announced in a printed circular. 
I submitted tho whole question as to the mode of supplying ana. 
establishing public libraries to a convention in each county, consiat- 
ing of the Municipal Councillors, Clergy, Magistrates, Local Super- 
intendents, Trustees, and as many other persons as chose to attend, 
and received an expression of strong, and in most cases unanimouB 
approbation of the system which has been adopted, and is still pur- 
sued for establishing and extending public libraries in the vanoiis 
Municipalities of Upper Canada. 

" Thus, so far from acting on the mere imaginings of my own 
mind, without autliority, and at variance with the example of the 
mother country, I have had the express authority and aid of the 
Governor-General in Coimcil, have largely advised with experienced, 
and able educaiionists in the neighbouring States, have followed the 
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example and been aided by the co-operation of the Goyemment 
Board of Education in Ireland, and of Her Majesty's l^yy Council 
Committee on Education in England, have consulted and received 
the cordial expression of approving co-operation from a coimty con- 
vention in each county of Upper Canada, in regard to that very 
B3^tem of public libraries which has been so grossly assailed by cer- 
tain parties in Toronto." 

In 1851, Dr. Ryerson, in an address which he presented to 
Lord Elgin, on the occasion of laying the comer stone of the 
Normal School, thus refers to the subject of school library 
books, amd their prices : — 

" Airan^ments have recently been made, and will be carried 
into effect in the course of a few months, by which maps, school- 
books, and every description of school apparatus will be provided 
for and rendered accessible upon the same terms to all the public 
schools of Upper Canada ; — also, books for libraries, inclu£nff a 
large selection of the books best adapted for popular reading, tLat 
issue from both the British and American press. By the arrange- 
ments which have been entered into, and wnich have been effected 
in England by the aid of the Imperial (Government, through the 
cordial and active exertions of Ean Orey, these facilities for school 
improvement and general knowledge, wul be rendered accessible to 
the municipal and school authorities throughout Upper Canada at 
an avercsge expense of more Ihan twenty-five per cent, less than ihey 
could have otherwise been procured, it procured at all; — facili- 
ties which obstacles hitherto insuperable, have prevented an^ Educa- 
tional Department in the neighbouring States from providing for 
the advancement of popular eiducation and the diffusion of useful 
knowledge.'' 



In November, 1852, the Legislature having asked for a 
Retom showinff '' what books, &c, for schools or teachers had 
been porohased or sold by the Superintendent of Education, 
West," Dr. Ryerson reported as follows : — 

'' Next to providing plans for school-houses, school text-books, 
maps and btner requisites, I deemed the establishment of public 
school libraries of the greatest importance, and learned how 
many errors had been committed, and how many comparative 
fKsiures had been experienced, in attempto to establish public 
school libraries in the neighbouring States, I thought to avoid 
such mistakes and disappomtmente^ as far as possible, by select- 
ing a variety of the most suitable and popular reading books in 
each department of human knowledge, and by making arrange- 
ments for procuring them and suppTjring them to each munici- 
pality and school corporation, upon the lowest terms possible — thus 
partially aiding parties establishing libraries in the selection of 
them^ and giving them the assurance that every book included in 
the hat from wUch they might make their selection, had been 
caanefully examined and recommended by disinterested persons 
(f. e.f the Council of Public Instruction) and rendered accessible 
to them at the lowest cost prices, from a departmenty the building 
and aU the eoniingent eapmses of which were otherwise provided for. 
With a view to these objects, I submitted to the Grovemor- 
Goneral the recommendations contained in letters 1 and 2 of the 
accompanying appendix; and my recommendations having 
been approved by His Excellency, I proceeded to make the 
preliminary arrangemente to give them effect, in the manner 
detailed in letters 3, 4 and 5 of the accompanying appendix. 
Lord Grey and the Marquis of Lansdowne (who was then Chair- 
man of the Privy Council Committee on Education) took a 
lively interest in the arrangemente which I proposed ; and the 
letters referred to will show the pains they took to promote the 
objects I had in view. It will be seen by papers 6, 7 and 8, 
in the appenduc to these returns, that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had made arrangemente to procure, for the schools aided 
by Parliamentary grante in England, school maps and books at 
an average of forty-three per cent, below the ordinary selling 
prices ; and through the interposition of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, I was enabled to render that arrangement available to 
schools in Canada 

<' At the same time, it occurred to me that I might make a 
still further and more advantageous arrangement. In tiie 
arrangement with the Privy Council Committee, I was restricted 
to the transmission of four orders per year — to the publications 
contained in their list — and also to their agente (Messrs. Long- 



man <& Co.) who were allowed ^twjpar cent, for executing their 
orders. After conferring with the Secretary of the Privy 
Council Committee on Education, who entered fully into my 
views, I called pensonally upon the principal publishers con- 
cerned, to ascertain whether they would execute my orders 
directly from Canada for their publications, upon the terms to 
which they had consented through the medium of the Privy 
Council Committee -on Education. To my proposition, all the 
publishers to whom I applied, both in England and Scotland* 
unanimously and readily assented — Shaving no wish that a 
London house should receive five per cent, for packing and 
forwarding their publications, and being desirous of extending 
their business connections in Canada^ By this arrangement I 
saved the five per cent, otherwise payable to the Longmans on 
all publications procured through them. I was enabled to ex- 
tend the arrangement to other publications than the text books 
and maps contained in the Privy Council Committee's list, and to 
make it available for maps and school apparatus of every descrip- 
tion, and to books for libraries, for which I selected specimens 
to the number of nearly 2,000 volumes. But to accomplish all 
these objecte, I found, required as many months as I had calcu- 
lated weeks. 

'' 6th. After my return from England, I made arrangemente 
with publishers in New York, Philadelphia and Boston, similar 
to those which I had made with British publishers, for procur- 
ing such school maps and other school requisites as I might 
require, and also books for libraries, selecting about 2,000 
volumes as specimens. 

'' 7th. As all the publications included in these arrangemente 
were to be paid for on receipt of the invoices &om England, 
and on the receipt of the books themselves &om the Lnited 
Stetes, and were to be disposed of to no other parties than 
municipalities and school authorities, and for school purposes 
alone, the publishers agreed, of course, to supply them below 
the ordinary wholesale prices. 



" 9th. The result of these arrangemente is, that every descrip- 
tion of the best school maps, apparatus and text books required, 
for the schools, and the books for libraries, are and will be sup- 
plied to the remotest municipalities in Upper Canada ai lower 
prices than the same publications can be purchased by the public 
where they are printed^ either in the United Stetes or Great 
Britain. 

" 10th. As to the rule by which ihe prices of these pyhlications 
are deierminedj inquiries were made of several parties in Toronto, 
as to the average expenses per cent, for books or stationery imported 
from England and the United States ; and a corresponding charge 
was added to the original prices of the publications in questum. In 
case the expenses are not, at any time, equal to tne estimate 
made of them, the balance is added to the Depository Fund, the 
accounte in connection with which are kept distinct from all 
other accounte of the department Should the fund amount to 
about a thousand pounds, it would replace the advances tem- 
porarily made from the library appropriation." 

The " terms '* on which library books were first supplied to 
the schools were explained by the Chief Superintendent in the 
following extracts from circulars issued in October, 1853, and 
January, 1854 : — 

(1.) Extract from Circular dated October, 1853. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES — ^FIRST APPORTIONMENT OF 
THE LEGISLATIVE LIBRARY GRANT. 



To the MunicijMtiiies of TownahvM, Oitiee, TotctM, FiUages, and 

School SecHons* 

The time having arrived for makiTig the first apportionment of 
the Legislative Grant for the esteblishment of School Libraries in 
Upper Canada, the Chief Superintendent of Schools proceeds to ex- 
plain the basis on which he proposes to make the apportionment^ 
and the manner in which he thinks, imder the drcumstances, it 
shoidd be made. 

2. After much consideration, and in harmony with the principle 
on which the School Fund in eadi Municipality is diitribnted, local 
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eoBoiion (and not property or population) appears to be the most 
equitable basis of apportioning the Library Grant, and that which 
is likely to give the most general satisfaction and to exert the most 
beneficial influence. The principle of aiding each School MunicL- 
paliiy (whether it be a Township, City, Town, Village, or School 
Section) in proportion as it exerts and helps itself, is, upon the 
whole, unobjectionable, and is best calculated to excite and bring 
into action that kind of interest and public spirit which are the life 
of any general system of social advancement. This, therefore, is the 
principle on which the Library Grant will be distributed. 

3. As to the amount to be apportioned to each Municipality — 
whether a School Section or Township— it has been decided to add, 
in the first apportionment, seventy-five per cent, to all sums raised 
by local exertion — thus apportioning £9 for every £12, and £75 for 
every £100 raised in a Municipality, and so on, in the same ratio 
for larger or smaller sums raised by local effort. 

(2) Extract from Circular ^ dated Janvury, 1854. 

" As I have been able to obtain many of the books on more 
favourable terms than formerly, you will find a considerable 
number of your books charged less them at the prices ma/rked in 
the 'printed catalogue — <me object thai I have in view being to pro- 
vide the books at the least possible expense to the municipalities.'' 

In February, 1855, the following official circular and notice 
relating to School Libraries were issued : — 

(official circular.) 

To Municipal CounciU and School Corporaiio^n in Upper Canada, who 

have established Fublie Libraries. 

The undersigned, has great pleasure in stating to all those Munici- 
pal Councils and School Corporations in Upper Canada, who have 
established Public Libraries, [upwards of 200 in number,] that he 
will add tvjenty-five per cent, on the sums heretofore apportioned to 
them severally for Public Libraries. The apportionment will thus 
be increased to one hundred per cent, upon all sums of money raised 
from local sources for the same purpose. 

Each Municipal Council and School Corporation concerned can 
select Books from the Official Catalogue to the amount of twenty- 
five per cent, upon the sum or stuns already contributed by them, 
and forward their orders to this department ; and the books will be 
packed up and forwarded as fast as the work can be performed. Li 
case any particular book or books requested may not be on hand, 
or cannot be procured, corresponding books will, as far as possible, 
be selected from the catalogue and forwarded ; and, when desired, 
the selections of any part, or of the whole of the books to the amount 
apportioned, will be made by this department. 

In each case, please state the person to whom, and conveyance by 
which, it is desired that the books shall be sent. 

E. Btxrsok. 
Education Office, 

Toronto, February 1st, 1855. 



PUBLIC LIBBAJRY NOTICE. 
To Municipal Councils and School Corporations in Upper Canada. 

Until further notice, the undersigned will apportion one hundred 
per cent, upon all sums which shall be raised from local sources by 

Municipal Councils and School Coiporations for the establishment 
or increase of Public libraries in Upper Canada under the regula- 
tions provided according to law. 

E. Rtebson. 
Education Office, 
Toronto, February 1st, 1855. 

The " terms " on which Public School Libraries were supplied 
by the Education Department in 1855 are more fully stated in 
the following account of the " Duties of the Department," pub- 
lished in the Journal of Education for March of that year, 
as foUows : — 

DUTIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

FOE UPPER CANADA. 

As much is said, and much inquiry is abroad in regard to the du- 
ties of Public Departments, it may not be improper to give some 
account of the duties of this department. * * * 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The several branches into which the department has been divided, 
are as follow ; — 



1. C&iincil of Public Instruction : — 

2. Map and School Apparatus D^ository. 

3. Public Library Depository : — This branch includes the procur- 
ing and providing books for the Public Libraries, catalogues, regula- 
tions and correspondence relating to them. Nearly 4,000 different 
works are contained in the catalogue, the selection and examination 
of which, for the sanction of the Council of Public Instruction, and 
arrangements for procuring which, from more than fifty publisherB 
in Great Britain and the United States, have involved an amount of 
time and labour during more than two years that can hardly be con- 
ceived. Not far from 150,000 volumes have been procured, and up- 
wards of 90,000 volumes have been supplied to municipalities and 
school sections, during little more than twelve months. To obtain and 
keep up the necessary supply of books, orders for them must be made 
up and sent off from month to month, the payments made, and the 
books, when received, must be examined by the invoices, and de- 
posited in their respective places ; then when an application is re- 
ceived from a municipal or school corporation, with a list of the 
books desired, or request that books to a certain amount be selected 
for them, the books desired or selected are marked on the margin of 
the printed general Catalogue, one copy of which is used and re^kined 
in the depa^xnent for each library. Chi the outside of this cataloRne 
are entered the name of the municipal corporation, the number of 
the library, the amount of the local appropriation and governmen- 
tal apportionment, the value of the selection made by the local 
authorities, together with such other entries as may be required, 
such as the address of the party to whom the library is to be sent, 
dates and numbers of letters, relating to the library^ &c After 
having been examined by the Chief or Deputy Superintendent, and 
such fMlditions made to the selection of books, as will cover the 
amount of the library desired, the catalogue is sent to the library 
Depository, where the books are selected and checked, and carried 
to the pacldng room, where they are again called over, checked and 
packed in boxes, together with the necessary quantity of labels and 
wrapping paper for covers for the books sent. From this checked 
catalogue, the invoice is made out and sent to the corporation for 
whom the library is intended, together with the shipper's or canier'B 
receipt for the boxes delivered. 

The pecuniary advantage of this system of libraries to the country 
may be conceived, when it is considered not only how great a varied 
of useful books are introduced and made accessible to all parts of 
Upper Canada, which were never before brought into the country, 
but that these books have been purchased on most favourable termSy and 
are mipplied at cost, and that the entire expense of management, ia- 
duding difterence of exchange, transportation, insturance and all con- 
tingencies, has not exceeded thirteen per cent, on the sums paid for 
the books in England and the United States. 

Two months after this statement of the ** terms '' on whidi 
Public Libraries were suppplied to the schools, the following 
Act was passed, in whicn the Legislature recognized these 
terms and directed that they should be applied to the supply 
of maps and apparatus as follows : 

AN ACT TO MAKE FURTHER PROVISIONS FOR THE GRAMMAR 
AND COMMON SCHOOLS OF UPPER CANADA 18TH VICTORIA 
CHAPTER 132. 

[Received Royal Assent, 90lh May, 1866.] 

Whereas it is expedient to make further provision for the pro- 
motion of education and the diffusion of useful knowledge in con- 
nection with the Grammar and Common Schools of Upper Canada : 
Be it therefore enacted by the Queen's MostExcellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province of Canada, constituted and 
assembled by virtue of and under the authority of on Act paaaed 
in the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Gh-eat Britain and Ire- 
land, and intituled. An Act to re-unite the Provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, aiid for the Government of Canada, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, as follows : 

1. The additional grants which have been made or may be made 
during the present session of the Legislature, for Grammar and 
Common School purposes, in Upper Canada, shall be annually dis- 
posed off, in the following manner : 

3. A sum not exceeding two thousand and five hundred pounds 
per annum, may be expended in providing the Grammar and Com- 
mon Schools in Upper Canada, with maps and apparatus, upon the 
same terms f and in the same manner as books are or may be provided 
for Public School Libraries ; 

4. A sum not exceeding three thousand five hundred pounds per 
annum, may be expended as heretofore provided by law, in further 
aiding in the establishment and extension of Public Libraries in con- 
nexion with the Grammar and Common SchooU in Upper Canada; 
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5. A sum not exceeding three hundred and fifty pounds per an- 
num, shall be allowed for the payment of two assistant clerks and a 
saleftma n of the Pnblic Library, map and school apparatus deposi- 
tories, in connexion with the departoient of Pubhc Instruction in 
Upper Canada ; 

7. The whole of the remainder of the said grants shall be ex- 
pended as further aid to common schools in Upper Canada, according 
to the provisions of the Common School Acts of Upper Canada, 
and of this Act. 

After the passing of this Act, the Chief Superintendent 
issued the following notices in the Journal of Education^ for 
June, 1855 : — 

PUBLIC LIBRARY NOTICE. 

To Munidpai and School Corporatums in Upper Canada, 

Until further notice, the undersigned will apportion ofie hundred 
per cent, upon all sums which shall be raised &om local sources by 
Municipal Councils and School Coiporations, for the establishment 
or increase of Public Libraries in Upper Canada, under the regu- 
lations provided according to law. 

In selecting from the General and Supplementary Catalogues, 
parties wiU l^ particular to give merely the catalogue number of 
the book required, and the department from which it is selected. 
To ffive the names of books without their number and department, 
(as IS frequently done,) causes great delay in th^ selection and des- 
patch of a library. The list should be on a distinct sheet of paper 
m>m the letter. 

£. Rterson. 
EnxTCATioN Office, 
Toronto, 1st February, 1855. 



MAPS AND APPARATUS.— NOTICE. 

The Legislature having acceded to my recommendation to grant 
annually, from the commencement of the current year, a sufS.cient 
sum of money to enable this Department to supply Maps and Appa- 
ratus (not text-books) to Grammar and Common Schools, upon the 
tofffie terms €U Library Books are now mipplied to Tmstees and Mtinict- 
paiiUeSy the undersigned will be happy to add one hundred per cent, 
to any sum or sums, not less than five dollars, forwarded to the 
Department, aiul to forward Maps ^ Apparatus, Charts and Diagrams 
to the vahie of the amou/nt th/us attgmerUed, upon receiving a list of 
the articles required by the Trustees. 

B. RYERSON. 

Education Office, 
Toronto, 18th June, 1855. 

During 1866, 1857, 1868 and 1859, these "terms" and 
" manner" of supply remained unchaifged ; and, in 1859, the 
various Common School Acts were consolidated into 22nd Vic, 
ch. 64. The Sections of the Act of 1855, just quoted, will be 
found in Section 120, as follows : — 

IJK). Out of the share of the Legislative School Grant coming to 
Upper Canada, and the addititional sums of money from time to 
time granted in aid of Common Schools, or in aid of Common and 
Grammar Schools in Upper Canada, and not otherwise expressly 
appropriated by law, the Governor in Council may authorize the 
expenditure of the following sums annually. 

1. Under the Regulations of the Council of Public Instruction, 

» ♦ ♦ # ♦ ♦ 

2. Through the Chirf S^vperintendent of Education, 

C. For the establishment and support of Public School Libraries, 
in connection with the Common and Grammar Schools, a sum not 
exceeding $26,000. 

D. In providing the Grammar and Common Schools with maps 
and apparatus upon the same terms, and in the same manner as hooks 
art provided for Public School Libraries, a sum not exceeding $10,000. 

E. For the payment of two assistant clerks, and a salesman of 
the public library, map and school apparatus, depositories in con- 
nectien with the Department of Public Instruction, a sum not 
exceeding $1,400. 

These " terms" and the manner of supply continued un- 
changed during the years 1859 to 1874, inclusive. In 1874, 
the provisions of this 120th section of the Act, 22 Vic, ch. 64, 
were again consolidated, and will be found in section 33 of the 
Act^ 37 Vic, ch. 27, as follows : 

10. CxaTAiK Graicts Authorized. 

83. Out of any grants made from time to time in aid of Public 
and High Schools, the Lieutenant-Governor may authoruBe the ex- 
penditure annually of such sums as may from time to time be voted 
by the Legislative Assembly for the purposes following : — 



J . Under the authority qf the Council of Public Instruction, 

****** 

2. Through ihe Chief Superintendent of Education, 

8. For the establishment and support of libraries in connection 
with the Schools ; 

9. For providing the Schools with maps and apparatus, and prices 
upon the same terms, uid in the same manner as books are pro- 
vided for School Libraries ; ' 

10. For the payment of a salesman and assistant clerks of the 
public library, prize, map and school apparatus depositories, in 
connection with the Department of Public Instruction. 

It will be thus seen that the phrase '' on the same terms/' 
which occurs in the Act of 1874, refers to the " terms" (as to 
the " prices" or " cost" of the library books supplied to the 
Schools) which were explained and defined by the Chief Super- 
intendent in 1856, the date at which the original Act contain- 
ing these words was passed. 

These *' terms " the Chief Superintendent shows wei^ the 
furnishing of Public School library books, from the Depository 
" at cost" — that is, the price which he paid for these books, in- 
cluding exchange, transportation, insurance and all ''contin- 
gencies, not exceeding thirteen per cent" 

Another question here arises as to whether in fixing the 
*^ prices" or " cost" of the books supplied to the schools by (1) 
the Council of Public Instruction, (2) the booksellers, or (3) the 
Chief Superintendent of Education, the charge for salariesof clerks 
and salesman in the Educational Depository, at all events to 
the extent of $1,400 per annum, as fixed by the Act, should be 
reckoned in the "cost" or "prices" of books furnished to the 
schools. The Act, as will be seen, provides for the Depository 
salaries out of a "Grant" or "Gift" by the Legislature, as 
much so as the " Grant " or " Gift " for superannua^ teachers, 
Journal of Education, or other object, as mentioned in the 120th 
section of the Consolidated Act of 1859, or in the 23rd section 
of the Act of 1874. 

A further question has been raised, and that is, whether in 
fixing the " prices " or cost of prize and library books, an esti- 



mated sum for rent, for taxes, and for interest on the Legislative 
Grant (none of which have ever formed part of the expenditure 
of the Depository) should be included m those " prices " and 
cost of the books — ^in other words, whether the Education De- 
partment should provide for an absolute profit out of the books 
supplied to the schools, over and above expenses, which would, 
of course, be payable into the Provincial Treasury, and form 
part of the casual revenue. 

Having now stated the case, and given copious extracts from 
the various Statutes, official explanations, and regulations bear- 
ing upon the subject, it is proper to recapitulate the several 
questions which are raised in this document and submitted for 
decision, as authorized by law, viz. ; — 

Question 1st, Whether the " prices " or " cost " to the schools 
of the prize and library books sanctioned by the Council of 
Public Instruction should be fixed — 

(1.) By the Council of Public Instruction. 
(2.) By the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
(3.) Or by the Booksellers, or other parties sending in 
books for the approval of the Council. 

Question 2nd. — On what principle should the " prices '* or 
" cost " of these books to the Schools be fixed, viz. : — 

(1.) Whether the " price " or " cost " of a book should in- 
clude (a) its net prime cost from the original publisher, 
with the additional charge (h) for exchange, (c) freight and 
shipping dues, (d) duty, (e) insurance, (J) salaries of clerks, 
and (ff) contingent expenses of management, which are all 
actual expenditures, and (A) the usual estimated percentage 
for depreciation of stock on hand. 
(2.^ Or, whether, in addition to these actual expenditures 
incurred in procuring books and managing the Educational 
Depository, and for percentage for stock depreciation, the 
" prices '' or " cost of books to the Schools should also 
iuclude (t) an estimated sum for rent, (/) for taxes, (k) for 
I interest on Legislative Grant employed, and (/) salaries of 
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clerks, (at least beyond the $1,400 per annum, payable by 
Statute out of ** grants " made by tne Legislature). 

. . Question Zrd. — Whether the phrase '' on the same terms,'* 
which originally occurred in the Act of 1855, and is continued 
in the Consolidated Acts of 1859 and 1874, would not deter- 
mine the cost of the books to the Schools, on the principle of 
the rates of charge for them as they existed in 1855, viz : — the 
prime cost of the books from the original publisher, with the 
added charge for exchange, freight, ^pping charges, duty, in- 
surance, salaries, and the estimated percentage for stock depre- 
ciations. 

QuesOan iih. — Whether an added profit out of books supplied 
to the Schools from the Educational Depository over and above 
the amount of actual expenditure for them, contingent expenses 
of management and percentage for depreciation of stock, was 
contemplated or authorized, or is contemplated and authorized 
by the Legislature under its successive Acts bearing upon the 
subject. 

J. George Hodgins, 

Depdy Superintendent. 

LETTER from THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF ONTARIO TO THE 
CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 

Toronto, 27th August, 1874. 
Sir, — ^Your letter of the 24th ult., asking my opinion under 
the stotute as to " what should be regarded as cost prices of 
books provided by the Educationid Department for Libraries 
and Prizes for the Public and High Schools, and who should 
determine those prices," was received at my house when I was 
absent, during the '^ long vacation," and I only put my hand on 
it yesterday. 

I presume there are parties interested in the discussion 
of the questions submitted in your letter, who may wish to 
be heard in the matter. I think the better course will 
be to have the case appended to your letter set down for argu- 
ment in the Court, and the usujd notice given to the parties 
interested, that they may be heard and their views presented to 
the Court before any decision is come to. 

Of course, if the parties desire it, the argument can take 
place before myself instead of the full court 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) Wm. B. RiCHARDa 

Chief Justice. 
To the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, &c, &c., &c., 

Toronto. 



correspondence between the education depart- 

MKNT OF OnTABIO AND MeSSBS. ThOS. NxUK>N & SOMS, EDINBURGH. 

(Laid df/are the Council of Public Itutructiony 25th June, W4,) 

Copy. Education Offigb, 

Toronto, 2lBt May, 1874. 

Gentlemen, —I have the hononr to state that Meesn. Campbell & 
Sons, booksellers in this city, (and yonr agents as stated here,) offer the 
Schomberg Gotta 68. 6d. series of books to the schools at $1 each. AlS you 
have chaived this Department more than this sum in London for each 
of the books in question, I will thank you to explain how tiie diacrepaacy 
arises. 

I am aware of your discrimination of — per cent, in favour of Messrs. 
Campbell, as agamst this Department, but you must have allowed even 
better terms than usual to them, while you compel thia Department to 
paya muoh larger price for the same books. 

We, of course, keep the Shomberg Cotta books for our schools, but -we 
have to derive our supply from an American source, owing to yonr un- 
justly high prices to us for the same books. 

Your house, knowing of the unpleasant discussion on the book question, 

between Messrs. Campbell and this Department, refused me (when in 

London in 1867), any lai^er discount than — per cent, off trade pricsea, 

no matter what quantity of books were ordered, yet you do not hedtsite 

to Unreasonably discriminate against the Department, in favour of those 

very booksellers, under the circumstances. 

I have the honour to be, &c., &c., 

(Signed) J. George Hodoinb, 

^ „ , Dqm^ SuperintendenL 

Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 

Publishers, Ac, 

London, Ikigland, 



Copy. 



CIRCULAR TO BOOKSELLERS IN REGARD TO THE FORE- 
GOING CASE SUBMITTED TO THE CHIEF JUSTICE. 

'(Copy.) Education Office, 

Toronto, 7th September, 1874, 

GsNTLBHSK, — I have thought proper to submit a special case to 
one of the Judges of the Superior Courts, as authorized by the 
32nd Section. Sub-section 3rd of the New School Act, 37 Vic. , 
Chapter 27, m order to obtain an authoritative decision as to 
whether the Council of Public Instruction, or Chief Superintendent, 
or the BookseUers, are to determine the prices and the prindpie of 
determining the prices of Books to be sanctioned by the Council under 
the new clauses on the subject introduced into the School Acts. 

I have caused a statement of the case to be prepared so far as 
the Education Department is concerned, and have forwarded it to 
the Honourable the Chief Justice of Ontario, who has intimated to 
me a desire that parties interested adversely to the views which I 
hold on this subject should have an opportunity of being heard 
before him. 

Under these circumstances I have to request that should you 
desire to tiike any steps in the matter, you will be good enou^ to 
name your legal adviser, and prepare and transmit to the Chief 
Justice your counter case, and also a copy of it to me, so that a 
time may be fixed by the Chief Justice for the aigument of tiie 
whole case. On your application, I will furnish you with a copy of 
the case, as I have submitted it, as soon as printed. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 
Tour obedient servant, 

(Signed,) E. Ryebson. 



Reply to the foregoino Letteb. 

Edmburgh, June 6th, 1874. 

Deak Sir,— In reply to your letter just to hand, we beg to inform you 
that you are under a mistake when you suppose that we are kept informed 
of the unpleasant discussions between Messrs. Campbell k Sons and yonr 
Department.* Unfortunately, perhaps, for ourselves we axe not well 
posted on Ontario matters. Having our hands full on this side, we have 
not been able to give that attention to}Canadian matters ^•^ we ou^t 
to have done. 

In rcffard to the special matter referred to in your letter of May 21at 
just to hand, we beg to say that the circumstances are these : — Afesara. 
Campbell & Sons represented to us that they could not sell our cdMon. 
of the Schomberg Cotta family owin^; to the competition caused by the 
American reprint. In the expectation of a large and steady sale, we 
decided to print an edition on inferior paper, especially for Canada. 
This was done and the price was reduced. But after all the sale did not 
amount to much, and was not sufficient to induce us to continue print- 
ing specially for Canada. Xhis will expkin how the price came at first 
to be reduced. As far as we are concerned, there was no intention 
whatever of placing your Department at a disadvantage. The object 
was simply to meet the competition in our ordinary trade with book- 
sellers. 

We find that during the last year you have had from our Londmi 
house only a few copies of the Schomberg Cotta series. They were the 
same as sold in this country at 6s. 6d., and charged at our usual trade 
prices with — per cent, discount, as on other books supplied to you. 

Now that you have called our attention to the matter, we shall cheer- 
fully make an allowance on these copies, though it will be a loss to usl 
masmuch as thev were the same as sold in England. 

Messrs. Campbell have had a few copies from us of the English editiona 
at a reduced price, simply because the demand was not sufficient to 
mduce us to print another special edition for Canada. 

The above statement puts you in possession of all we know of the 
matter— and we trust will remove from your mind the impression that 
we made purposely a discriminating difference of price m favour of 
Messrs. Campbell amunst you. As you are aware, and state in your 
letter, our terms to Messrs. Campbell on all our books are slightly dif- 
ferent from those on which we supply you. But we do not think thia 
unjust. Messrs. Campbell have hitherto acted as our general agents. 
They travel through the country and incur expenses which must be paid. 
They cannot do this unless some allowance is made to them. As it is 
our interest to have our publications sold everywhere, you will at onoe 
see that It is a matter of importance to us to have them regularly brought 
under the notice of booksellers in every town and viUaoe, and thiswe 
can only do by i^encies like that of Messrs. CampbelL ^ 

Beyond tiiis we have no interest whatever in any way in Messrs 
Campbdl s busmess, or in any of their pubUcations. We at one time 
hoped that we would have been able to produce school books for Canada, 
as we po^ess facilities in many ways for getting up superior books, but 
we were disappomted. We trust yet, however, throuA some channel, 
to accomplish this. ' 

Yours, &c. 

(Signed) Tho& Nelson ft Son& 



* The whole matter was fully discuned at the time (In 1887) between Mr P a Nelam. 
manager of the London house, and Mr. Hodgin».-{Ei. J^wnSTSiuo^tL^ ^^ 
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NUMBER OF CERTIFICATES 

Awarded by the Council of PubKc Instruction, and by the County and CSty Boards of Examiners, 

at the July Examinations, 1874. 



COUNTIES AND CITIES. 



Nmnber who 
applied for 



Glenguty 

Stoimont 

BondM 

PkMCOtt 

•BaawU 

Carloton 

Leeds and Grenyille. 



Total 



Who BeoeiYcd 



FroiiteDac 

Lennox and Addington 

Prince Edward , 

HaitfeingB 

Northumberland 

Durham , 

Peterboroagh 

Victoria 

Ontario , 

York 



Peel 

Simooe 

Halton 

Wentworth. 

Bnmt 

Uncoln 

WeUand .... 

NorfoUc 

Oxford 

Walnioo.... 
WeUtegtoB . . 
Grey. 



1 
2 

1 



Perth .. 
Huron .. 



Middlesex 



Kent 

Lambton 



Hamilton, 
London 

Ottawa 

Toronto .. 



Total. 



2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 



2 
1 



27 



2 
1 

4 
3 

8 

11 

3 

9 

3 

11 

9 

3 

11 

17 

16 

13 

24 

7 

10 
1 
9 
7 
7 

6 

1 

8 

8 
90 
24 
12 
28 

7 

28 
18 

6 
26 
10 

6 

1 
13 

3 

7 



430 



26 
18 
49 
20 

32 
97 
52 
38 
68 
20 
35 
91 
36 
26 
47 
89 
43 
71 
18 
64 
24 
40 
21 
39 
20 
31 
27 
52 
33 
97 
95 
73 
79 
70 
141 
70 
54 
54 
30 
14 
6 
7 
8 
3 



2018 



28 
19 
53 
23 

40 

108 
55 
38 
67 
23 
46 

100 
39 
38 
64 

106 
58 
96 
25 
76 
25 
51 
28 
46 
21 
37 
28 
60 
43 

128 

120 
87 

109 
78 

170 
90 
60 
81 
40 
20 
7 

22 
12 
10 



l8t 

Clam. 



2Dd Claas. 



Male. 



1 
2 
1 



1 

4 



4 
4 
2 

3 
2 

4 
2 
3 
4 
2 
3 
3 
8 
4 
2 

4 
1 
5 



Female. 



1 

1 
1 



3rd Claas. 



Male. 



1 
4 

1 
7 

t 



3 
2 



2475 



2 
1 



1 
1 



2 

1 



14 



142 



1 


1 


2 


— 


9 




8 


3 


3 


2 


11 


1 


4 


— 


13 


1 


10 


4 


2 


2 


6 


1 


2 


— 


1 


3 


— . 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


— . 


3 



52 



1 
3 
6 



14 

U 

6 

2 

7 

2 

6 

20 

4 

9 

9 

24 

13 

37 

3 

18 

6 

10 

5 

8 

2 

5 

•2 

8 

10 

25 

12 

18 

26 

20 

31 

16 

15 

11 

7 

1 
1 



Female. 



434 



7 

4 

36 

10 

7 
52 
20 

2 
23 
18 
11 
11 

5 
10 
22 
36 
12 
25 

5 
19 

7 
17 

7 
15 
10 
10 
14 

8 

5 
16 
31 
12 
18 
17 
32 
21 
24 
17 
13 

4 

3 

1 

8 

5 



Total 



660 



9 

7 

46 

13 

26 
68 
29 

4 
33 
23 
21 
33 
12 
24 
34 
67 
29 
78 
13 
41 
13 
35 
13 
30 
12 
18 
16 
18 
18 
60 
54 
37 
57 
41 
77 
52 
43 
36 
22 

8 

5 

8 
11 

8 



1292 



* Answers not yet examined. Result not determined. 



I. ^pm on ^iktaxji muA SftUnfiiie Sfviiblttti. 

1. THE USES OF PHILOLOGY. 

The Beesions of the American Philological ABBodation, which 
were lately held at Hartford, Connecticut, have excited exceeding 
little interest in the public mind. Amon^r the essayists and de- 
t)aterB were some of the most learned men in the various American 
colleges ; but the sabjects chosen for elucidation and discussion are 
flo far remoTed from popular knowledge that it is no great wonder 
they created so little sympathy. Yet philolo|^ — ^though as a science, 
it is still in its infancy — has been of yery real service in clearing up 
obflcuie jpoints of history and in settling disputes as to the originiJ 
landmarks of different races. Even if confined to our English lan- 
guage alone, what a light it sheds on the different stages of the his- 
tory of the British nation. The subjugation, extinction, or banish- 
ment of the Celtic tribes which Csdsar encountered ; the 400 years 
■ojoum of the Romans ; the invasion, supremacy, and conversion 
of the Saxons and their Danish rivals ; the Norman conquest ; the 
long struggle for linguistic suproniacry between French and English, 
and the idtimate compromise, to which we are indebted for our 



present tongue — all these facts are revealed by Philology in the 
composition and structure of the language itself. It is the same 
with other languages ; and the interests become wider and deeper 
as we enter the domain of comparative, philology and trace the pedi- 
gree, and discover the kinship of several languages and raoes ap- 
parently diverse. 

There is one important question, which, we have long thought, 
mi^ht very advantt^eously occupy tiie chief attention of the pmlo- 
I<^;i8t8 of this continent, namely, the study of the native American 
languages, with a view to the ascertainment of the early settiement 
of this great division of the earth. The subject is still involved in 
obscurity. It is taught in the schools that Columbus discovered 
America in 1492, and that there were possible previous visits to the 
continent by Welshmen, Icelanders, £o. But we have nothing tan- 
gible — ^the knowledge which we crave of the far distant past, when 
the first stran^r set his foot on American soil, still eludes our grasp. 
The comparative civilization of Mexico and Peru is still unaccounted 
for. In fact, all that is offered to us, instead of some scientifically 
founded probability, however small, is a mass of conflicting theories, 
advanced, apparentiy, with no other object than that of making the 
puzzle still more intricate. 
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Now, we oannot but think that in our seats of learning all over 
the continent, this study of the Indian languages and dudects has 
been shamefully neglected. The number of Indian scholars which 
they have produced, taken collectively, is wofuUy small. We have 
never heaid of a Professor of the native languages or of any one of 
them. And yet, philologicaUy, they possess a peculiar importance. 
They hold the key to the secret of the peopling of a great continent. 
They may point to Phoenicia, to Carthage, to Spain, or they may 
point across the Pacific on the other hand, to Japan or Cathay, or 
they may lead us by Behring's Straits — ^to the ancient home where 
kindred lips spoke cognate words centuries before Columbus. The 
diversity which exists among the Indian languages makes the study 
more interesting, and greatly enlaises the scope of its usefulness. 
Some of tiiem, spoken three hundred years ago, are now spoken no 
more ; but in such cases, much has been preserved in the writings 
of early travellers and missionaries to compensate for the loss. — 
MoHtreaL Oaaette. 

2. PHONETIC SPELLING. 

In a recent address before the American Philological Association 
in Hartford, on Tuesday, Prof. Francis A. March ravored phonetic 
spelling. ^* It is no use," he said, *' to try to characterize with 
fitting epithets and adequate terms of objurgation the monstrous 
spelling of the English language. The time lost by it is a large 
part of the whole Mhool time of the mass of men, and with a large 
majority of those who are said to read, and who can read if you give 
them time, it is a fatal bar through life to that easy and intelligent 
reading which every voter, every human being ought to have at 
command. Count ihe hours which each man wastes in learning to 
read at school, the hours that he wastes through life from the Imid- 
rance to easy reading, the hours wasted at school in learning to spell, 
the hours spent through life in Jceeping up and perfecting this 
knowledge of spelling, in consulting dictionaries — a work that never 
ends — ^the hours that we spend in writing silent letters ; and mul- 
tiply this time by the number of persons who speak English, and 
we shall have a total of millions of years wasted by each generation. 
The cost of printing the silent letters of the English language is to 
be counted by mil&ons of dollars for each generation. Who has 
not heard the groans of Germans or Frenchmen trying to leamhow 
our words sound, or read the petitions of the Japanese 1 '' 



3. PHYSIOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLS. 

[The author, in sending us this article has the following in a private note 
which we think it well to print herewith. " It is no wonder that the xmblic 
press is continnaUy complaining that our young men are crowding into the 
professions and clerkBhipe, trying to make their Uving with their brains, 
while our manufactories and other industries suffer for the want of hands 
— good laborers. As the mental faculties are the only ones they have been 
taught to use, it is no wonder they shrink from manual employment when 
their physical powers never have been properly trained or developed, and 
when physical labor is a sort of * motor nerve/ excruciating instead of a oom- 
parativety easy and pleasant muscular exertion."— Ed.] 

The assertion of Herbert Spencer, that reason by extinguishing 
other superstitions finally becomes itself the object of superstition ; 
that in minds freed by its help from unwarrantable belief, it be- 
comes that to which an unwarrantable amount of belief is |;iven, 
seems to derive some force from the present phase of education in 
our countxy. Eloquence exhausts itself upon the glorious attributes 
of the human intellect. The mind in our present plan of education 
would seem to be the only part of the human being worthy of 
development, of culture, or of being understood. And all that is 
or can be said of tl^e sublime attributes of the mind, is undoubtedly 
true, still it is not the part of a rational nature to contemn the 
casket which contains this great treasure even though this casket 
were in itself worthless. It would yet be of the highest value for 
the offices it performs ; much more when it is itself a piece of rare 
workmanship curiously and wonderfully wrought. 

Of the great importance of the offices it performs and the rela- 
tions it bears to that divine attribute, the mind, any one must be 
convinced by reflecting for a moment upon the single fact, that a 
glass of liquor taken into the stomach is capable of throwing the 
mind into a chaos of disorder and darkness. 

Though the spirit is the noblest part of man, still, its existence 
and continuance here on earth for God's own wise and food reas- 
ons, is only possible through the medium of the physical organism 
and in subjection to physical and material laws, the operation of 
which it is eminently fitting and proper that we should seek to know 
and understand as far as our finite powers will permit. 

I conceive the proper object of our common schools to be, not 
merely the attainment of a certain degree of proficiency in *^ mental 
gymnastics,'' but the training and preparation of our children for 
their career in life as individuals in the pursuit of their true and 



substantial happiness ; and as citizens and members of society, their 
duties toward each other and to ^e State. 

Now, taking into consideration that the majority of our pupils 
must in life gain a livelihood by physical labor, would it not be 
well to teach them physiology as well as the science of grammer, or 
of quantity 1 Would it notbe as important for them to acquire a 
knowledge of some of the principal facts relating to food and sleep, 
and physical exertion and rest, as to acquire a knowledge of the 
facts of physical geography or the processes of algebraic demonstra- 
tion. 

Is it more important to know the rules of speech or the laws of 
numbers than to know the laws of digestion, respiration, nervous 
and muscular action 1 laws to which we are directly subject everv 
moment of our lives, the ignorance, neglect and violation of whiw 
is so plainly evident in the American physique, and which causes 
apprenensionB for its future 7 

It would not be as much of a wonder, if physiolo^ were made 
one of the regular and universal branches to be taught in our oommon 
schools, as it is that it is not. At any rate, it is a matter of wonder 
that a practical knowledge of even the principal facts of physiology 
should be so rare among our people. It wotdd certainly be better 
to tell a class of pupils that a fit of sleeplessness is often caused by 
bathing, or severe and protracted mental or physical exertion after 
a hearty supper, as it arrests the digestion, and why it arrests it, 
and how indigestion acts on sleep, ratiier than to be taught in after 
life by the local paper that to cure a fit of sleeplessness we must 
run up and down stairs several times. 

Physiology is surely of as much importancoe to our common 
school pupils as any of the other empirical branches of study. 
EspeciaUy since the capacity and opportunities of so many of our 
pupils is limited, it is expedient that those branches of study should 
be selected which will be of the most direct use and benefit in after 
life. 

This subject — ^the relative importance of the various branches 
taught in our oommon schools — is a matter for grave consideration, 
and a candid discussion of it would lead to a great improvement in 
our educational results. — Laborer y in Penntylvania Scnool Journal. 






II. ^AthtttatUtA §tvwetmtvi. 

EXAMINATION FOR FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATES, 

July, 1874. 

Solution' of Questions in Algebra and Natwral Philosophy. 

Algebra. 
1 (a) Put y^vx. Substitute in the given equations ; eliminate x, 

(h) The given equation may be treated as a quadratic, in which 
tj{2x* - 3x — 1) is the unknown quantity. For, putting this 
expression equal to y, the equation becomes 

y=3y2-.2. 
Hence y may be found, and therefore x. 

(c) Take the cube of both sides, and simplify. Then 

1 2 

Therefore x is equal to zero. [It may be useful for a student 
to substitute zero for x in the given equation, and to con- 
sider whether this value of x does, in point of fact, satisfy 
the equation.] 

2. Apply the ordinary rule. 

3. Suppose that, before the accident, the watch is gaining x seconds 

in the hour. Then when it indicates 6 o'clock P.M., the true 

*"°® ^ Qftryi i_^ . Similarly, the additional time taken before 
oouu-f-a5 Q ^ 3000 

it indicates midnight is 3^01)^7- • Therefore the number of 

hours which elapse from the time when the watch indicates 

12x3600^ 
noon till the time when it indicates midnight is ^^^.g ^. 

Therefore, by the question, 

I ^3600»_^ J __12_ . 

4. Eliminate x, from the given equations. 

6. Let the roots be p and q. Then 

p+q^-m, 

jp»-f98=12m-m3. 
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Therefore m (m« -12m)«(ni* - 8)*. Therefore, Ac. 

6. The first part of the qaestioii is book-work. 
With regard to the second part, let the series be, 

1, «, «*, &o. 

Then x^ - 1 = lOa:* - 10. Therefore, Ac. 

[Among the real solutions of the equation sc^ - 1 = IOjc* - 10, are 
x^l and x» —1. Are these values, or is either of them, admis- 
sible?] 

7. Let 10» be the number of men, and 6x the number of boys em- 

ployed at first, liie work done by these men and boys is 
equivalent to that of 12x men. The withdrawal of 10 men and 
10 boys leaves an efficient force equivalent to that of 12x - 14 
men ; but if^ on the withdrawal of the 10 men and 10 boys, 
each of the remaining boys had done a man's work, there 
would have been left an efficient force equivalent to that of 
16x — 20 men. Now, by the question, the work which 12x men 
oould perform in a certain time (say t days), is done by 12x— 

14 men in t-j-*! days, and by 15x-20 men in <+^ days. 

Therefore 12xe=(12x-14) (<+7)=(15x-20)(<+Y>. 
Therefore x»4 ; and 10x»40 ; 5x»20. 

8. Book'Work. 



Katubal Philoboprt. 

1. In this question, by a clerical error, the force acting at B in 
the direction £ D is made lOlbs. instead of 20, which was the nimi- 
ber intended to be written by the examiner who prepared the paper. 
Assuming the force acting in the direction B D to be 201bs, the 
solution is as follows: — ^Taking the resolved parts of l^e forces, first 
in a vertical, and then in a horizontal direction, we obtain the 
equations, 

m-20+20+6»45. 

n»5x/3. 
These values provide that no motion of the rod can take place 
either in a vertical or in a horizontal direction. Take now the 
moments round A, and we have .(denoting C B by 2c) as their 
algebraical sum, 

20x3c-tnX4c+20x6c ; 
whkdi (since m=46) is zero. Therefore no rotation can take place, 
and the beam is absolutely at rest. (Candidates were not allowed 
to suffer by the error above referred to.) 

2. Most of the candidates, who solve this question, proceed by 
resolving the forces vertically and horizontally. This easily leads 
to the desired result. One gentleman supplies an elegant variation 
in the proof. He observes that the force which acts in a direction 
parallel to the plane, beinff equal to that whose direction is parallel 
to the base of the plane, me resultant of these two must bisect the 
angle between their directions ; and must, therefore, make equal 
anglef with the direction of the weight, and with the direction of 
Uie force of reaction ; Therefore (he concludes) the reaction is equal 
to the weight. 

3. The solution of this question by Mr. Fletcher is rather elegant. 
Bepreaenting the weight of the square by x, he says : '' Since the 
O. G. of the square is at its centre, x must act at that point, which 
is in the diagonal A C. The question then simply amounts to find- 
ing the C. G. of three weights, x, q, and x+3q ; for the direction 
of the string must pass through that point" Mr. Fletcher has no 
difficulty in showing that the centre of gravity of the three weights 
in question is at the middle point of the line drawn from A to the 
centre of the square. 

4. Let the particles come into collision in t seconds after the 
fizvt has left A Then, 

384-32<-32(e-2> 
.-. t-7. 
But A B=16 (*-2)«+384<-l6<a 
.-. A B-2304. 

5. If M>e the perpendicular let fall from C on A B. Then, 

Time of falling down C B from rest=z\/ ( -r ) 

(2yz\ 

.*. Time of falling down C A from rest=«v^ ( t) "" n^C"^) 
But time of falling down C A from rest =x^ I --- j 

.-. 2-X=a\/ ) .-. (2-x)*=y». 

[The above is Mr. Fletcher's proof, with some details omitted.] 



6. Let t be the time during which the particle projected from A 
was in motion. Then 

160 (t - 4) - 16 (t - 4)« - 160* - 16<« 
.'. <=7. 
.-. vertical height of C above A B =160x7-16x49. 

= 336 feet. 

7. Let c cubic feet be the content of the body. Then, 

lOOOe » weight (in ounces) of water displaced by the bod]» 
1000c+l= weight of fint liquid displaced. 
1000c - 1 =s weight of second liquid displaced. 

lOOOc+1 1000<+1 
• • 1000c-l°"lOOO<-l 

8 . This question was not correctly solved by any of the candi- 
dates. It is left as an exerciBe for students. 

G. P. y. 



The proposition to connect Scotland and Ireland by a tunnel 12 
miles long, at an expense of $23,000,000, is again before English 
engineers. 

Professor Phin has devised a substitute for spongy platinum in 
the experiments with hydrogen gas that is well worm the attention 
of chemical teachers. Make a cylinder of pumice stone § of an 
inch in diameter. With a fine saw cut it into discs about one 
twentieth of an inch thick. Soi^ these for some time in a strong 
solution of bichloride of plantium in alcohol, and then as long in an 
alcoholic solution of sal-ammoniac. After being once thor- 
oughly ignited, these discs will inflame a jet of hyc&ogen, and be 
found much more useful, and far more convenient and economical 
that the brittle form commonly purchased of apparatus dealers. 



III. %v9m 0tt f rsrttrsl MvxvMau. 

1. SIGNALING CLASSES. 

Much diversity of custom prevaUs among teachers with respect 
to means and methods of signaling the movements of classes. Many 
teachers use the bell, giving a stxioke for attention, one for rising, 
and another for moving in a certain order. Some teachers signal 
by successive snaps of the finder, or by raising in succession one, 
two, and three fingers ; one advantage of this means is that it is 
always at hand. This is perhaps its chief, if not its only, recommenda^ 
tion. Again, some teachers move their classes by the simple tap of 
a pencil upon the desk, others by counting one, two, three, etc., or 
by giving the orders attetiUon, rise, pass. 

If a bell is used, it should be with the least sound audible. Any- 
thing like a loud stroke or jinffling of the bell should be avoided. 
Nothing is more inspiring of disorder, confusion, and noise in a 
school tham a loud and careless use of tne bell. On the other hand 
no inarticulate sound is more conducive of quietness and good 
order than the almost inaudible tap of the teacher's pencil. On 
general principles, however, where signals are given by the teacher, 
we prefer vocal ones to those given by any other means. The 
teacher's voice is the natural medium of communication with his 
pupils, and is no less available as a means of indicating the order 
of their movements than of directing the course of their general 
conduct. Its sound is the only proper sovereign one of the place. 

Whatever means of signaling a teacher may employ, the system 
of signals should be as simple as possible consistent with a proper 
degree of order in the movements of pupils. Some teachers give 
too many signals, having one for attention, another for taking up 
books, another, for turning toward the aisles, another for rising, 
another for dressing the line, another for moving to recitation seats, 
and another for sitting. To thus grind up the aggregate of the 
movements of a class, and then shake a tea-bell at eMih. one of the 
microscopic particles, is not order, but rather a most ridiculous af- 
fectation of it. 

Without almost constant care on the part of the teacher, the 
pupils become careless in observinff the separate signals. At the 
signal for rising some will be gatnering up their books ; others, 
again, will be moving to the recitation. This evil, like all others, 
can be corrected only by attending to it — ^by having but few signals 
and requiring prompt and exact observanoe of each, i^gain, 
teachers are liable to fall into the habit of giving the different sig- 
nals too rapidly. This invariably causes Sie pupils to anticipate 
the signals, to make the movement before the particular signal for 
it has been given. The teacher is often thus led to hurrv up the 
signals in order to get them all in, if possible, before the pupils 
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have executed all the changes. Where a great man^ different 
motions are required to be gone through with, each having its par- 
ticular signal, the teacher wul usually he able to give aU the signals 
bv the time tiie class, doins its best, wOl have completed its share 
of the performance. We have seen it tried, and tne feat success- 
fully accomplished. The effect is very, amusing. Those who do 
not dare to venture upon such an undertaking should have but few 
separate signals for any general movement, should give them slowly 
by some appropriate and natural rather than artificial means, and 
should insist upon each signal being promptly and properly re- 
sponded to by each and every pupil to whom the signals are 
addressed.— 7a« School 



2. SPAKE THE ROD." 

In the course of a sermon of an eminent Divine, he said : Many 
pmvon* object to a physioal puniahment for children, but they 
might as well revile God for making the child suffer paon when it 
stumbles on a stone. Punishment is needed sometimes, and where 
it is needed use it, and where it is not needed do not use it. It is 
purely a matter of practical skill and wisdom. Use just so much 
as is necessary to accomplish your end — so much and no more. I 
have no doubt that a man, say with ^at experience in the rearing 
of children, might stop and reason with tiie child, and so dispense 
with the rod, Imt I should like to know what a woman who has to 
work for a living, who has fourteen children, I should like to know 
what she is going to do about it. You that have amplitude 
of means can rtop and blow the bubbles of society, but for others — 
don't be afraid to do what Qod does; all creation is whipped* 
by Him, and you need not be afraid to use the switch. Men say 
that it awakens more bad passions than it cures. Well, that 
is because you don't whip hard enoud^. All slight pinoes, all 
slapping of uie ears are abominations, x ou must aim to establish 
a counter-irritation and have it so. Those, then, must be the points 
— ^inside and outside at the same time, thoroughness in whipping or 
nothing, that is the rule. Our government in the family destrojrs 
self-government. 

People marvel why children turn out badly for whom so much 
has been done. Suppose your child has never been allowed to walk ; 
suppose the servant was obliged to catry him in her arms or wheel 
him in a carriage all the time, and he never be allowed to set his 
foot upon the ground till he was twenty-one, and then people marvel 
that he cannot walk when so much has been done to spare his legs 
up to this time ! So some people are so anxious for the salvation 
of the souls of their children that they damn them ; they won't let 
the child go out in the street because there are bad boys there. 
Tou think for them ; you lay down your life for the boy ; and you 
never teach him a just discrimation between right and wrong ; you 
never let him make blunders, which is the best thing in the world 
for a child to do. Tou insist on it that the child smdl be stuffed 
with knowledge ; you bother him in eveiy way, and then, at last, 
when he gets out into life he had learned nothing. The family is 
a school in which the children are to practice continuously. You 
can teach the child to use its own judgment, but if you have nothing 
but your own imperious will, and say nobody can have any rights 
in your family, the law is yourself all the time — '' the children must 
do as I say or 1 will cut their heads off. " Your will is so strong 
that, like a sparrow beating up against a tornado, the child's will 
is swept down before it, and consequently when he gets away from 
home, comes down to New York, perhaps, his first expression is, 
''Thank Gk>d, now I will see life.'' And the worst of this is, to 
him this life is the common sewer ; he is but the natural result of 
bad government. And you say, " GU>od gradous, if there ever was 
a boy that had good government my boy had ! " but he had not, 
for you never allowed him to exercise the first principle of 
self -conservation. 



3. FiOCB-HAND DRAWING. 

The following from the late report of Mr. A. P. Stone, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Springfield Mass., is equally well adapted to 
our Schools : 

Hitherto, drawing has been taught and practiced to some extent 
in a portion of the schools, but not, I think, as a universally recog- 
nized and required exercise in the profframme of school work for all 
the schools. Sufficient progress has been made to convince those 
who need convincing, of the desirableness of incorporating it more 
fully into the reguli^ duties of every pupU, from the Primary grades 
to the Hi^h School Within the memory of the present genera- 
tion, pubhc sentiment has undeigone a great change in regard to 
drawing. As too often taught, or rather practised, in our schools, 
not many years since, it was looked upon as an accomplishment in 
name ratner than in reality, and as adding little or nothing to one's 



culture or useful knowled^. It was little else than copying, and 
very blindly and mechanically, at that, without any knowl^Ufe of 
its principles, and rarely enabling those who pursued it to mM&B it 
a useful art. It is now taught differently, and largely for a different 
purpose. Its simplest elements and principles are brought within 
the comprehension of children and youth, as easily as are those of 
arithmetic ; and it is found that practice in drawing gives f adlity 
and accuracy in execution as readily and surely as in penmanship 
or in the mechanic arts . Its object is not, as now taught so generally, 
to make artists of those who leam it. although it is serviceable for 
that, as to make artisans, and to enable all persons who may have 
occasion for it, to embody the conceptions of the mind in beautiful 
and useful forms. Hence, drawing, and especially industrial 
drawing, has of late been rapidly introduced into the public as well 
as the technical schools of our cities and large towns. The bearing 
of this subject upon the productiveness of a people, and upon their 
abili^ to compete successfully in the markets of the world, is of 
vast importance in this age of activity in the useful and ornamental 
arts. It is doubtful if any branch of education is to-day receiving 
more attention in this commonwealth, than industrial drawing; and 
the same is true in all the progressive and productive countries of 
Europe. Indeed, it is now regarded as the principal key to success 
in manufactures, in respect to superiority in desiffn and finish. 

Prof. Ware, of the Massachusetts Institute ofTechnology, says : 
''At the Universal exhibition of 1851, England found herself, by 
general consent, almost at the bottom of the list, among all the 
countries of the world, in respect to her art manufactures. Only 
the United States, among the great nations stood below her. The. 
first result of this discovery was the establishment of schools of art 
in every large town. At the Paris Exhibition of 1867, England 
stood among the foremost, and in some branches of manufacture 
distanced the most artistic nations. It was the schools of art, and 
the flreat collection of works of industrial art at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, that accomplished this result. The United States 
still held her place at the foot of the column." 

The report of the French Imperial Oommissioner upon technioa 
instruction, says : ''In some countries, as in Wurtemburg and 
Bavaria, (Nuremberg,) drawing is the specisl object of the schools ; 
and the impulse it has given to all the industries reouiiing that art 
IB sufficiently striking, and so genenJly recognized as to render 
evident the usefulness and necessity of this branch of instruction. 
A glance at the immense variety of children's toys with which 
Nuremberg supplies the whole world, will suffice to show the pro- 
gress due to this diffusion of the art of drawing. The very smalloat 
figures, whether men or animals, are aU produced with almost 
artistic fonns ; and yet aU these articles are made in the cottages of 
the mountainous districts of the country. They find employment for 
the whole population, from children of tender age, as soon as they can 
handle a Imif e, to their parents ; and this home manufacture, which 
does not interfere with field work, contributes greatly to the pro- 
sperity of a country naturally^ poor and sterile." It has recently been 
said, by one who ought to know whereof he asserts, that some of the 
great failures which have recently occured among manufacturers are 
largely or wholly due to the fact that the companies have been 
obliged, of late, to sell their goods below cost because of inferiority 
in design. Other companies manufacturing the same kind of goods, 
but of superior design, find no difficulty in disposing of fOl the 
goods they can produce, and at a large profit. 

A writer in a recent educational journal, in answer to the question 
why there Ib such an interest in art education, says : *'It is because 
the great industrial exhibitions of the world, from the first one at 
London in 1851, to the last at Vienna, show, beyond a scintilla of 
doubt, that such an education is a leading factor of national pros- 
perity. Because a large class of American manufacturers have 
discovered that under the leveling influence of steam transportation 
and telegraphy, they must be completely driven from even the 
home market, unless they can carry to that market in the future 
more beautiful products than hitherto. Indeed, nothinff is so 
salable as beauty. Because American artisans are learmng the 
more artistic the work they can do, the better the wages they can 
command ; that, in truth, there is hardly any limit to such increase. 
Because they further find, in all varieties of building construction, 
that a knowledge only sufficient to enable them to interpret the 
working-drawing placed ia their hands, <and nearly eveiything is 
now made from a drawing,) will add one-third to their daily wages. " 

Says Thackeray somewhere : " Our education makes of us the 
most eminently selfish men in the world. We fight for ourselves, 
we push for ourselves, we yawn for ourselves, we light our pipes 
and say we won't go out, we prefer ourselves and our ease ; and the 
greatest good that comes to man from woman's society is that he 
has to think of somebody to whom he is bound te be constantlv 



attentive and respectful. 



I 



constantly 
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Severe 



from the Wect on 7th, oonunenciDg 1*30 p.m., did much damage, 
thunder storm Slat, at midnight. 

CrODKBiOH.— Lightning, lot, 0th. Lightning and thunder with rain, 3rd, 
7th. ^^nd storm, 15th. Bain, 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 9th, 12th, 15th, 19th, 25th, 
26th, 30th. 

Stratfobd.— Thunder, 25th, 26th. Lightning with thunder, 15th. Light- 
ning and thunder with rain. Lit, 3rd, 7th (2), 30th. Wind storm, 7th. 
BjiSi, 1st, 3rd, 7th, 10th, 12th, 13th, 25th, 26th, 30th. Comet visible 
during first part of monl^ Difference of mean temperature from average 
of July, 13 year8--0«'57. 

Hamilton.— Lightning and thunder with rain, Ist, 3rd, 10th. Kainalso 
13th. 15th, 20th, 

Simoom.— Lightning with thimder, dOth. Lightning with thunder and 
rain, 3rd, 13th, 25tL Rain, 4th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 13th, 25th. Comet 
departed out of sight of the naked eye, 16th. Warm month — heavy rain. 
Colorado beetle making great ravage. Grasshoppers in Walsingham eating 
up everything that is green. 

WnmsoR.— Lightning, 3rd, 6th. Thunder, 19th. Lightning and thunder 
with rain on six days. Meteors : W. towards H., on 2nd ; through Urta 
Major towards W., and through W. towards H., on 6th; three in N. E. 
towards H. at N., through UrMa Major towards W., 14th. Rainbows, 3rd. 
9th, 11th, 19th. Solar halo, 20th. Wind storms, 7th, 15th, 30th. Rain, 
7th, 9th, 10th, 12th, 15th, 24th, 25th, 26th. 



has been observed in all schoolB, not excepting those of the highest 
class and uniyersities. It luui been ascertained in Germany, a 
London joamalist declares, that '' short sight is in large measure 
due to the unnatural positions children are compelled to assume by 
reason of the awkward construction of the desks and seats, and to 
the imperfect lighting of the school buildings. The same result, 
attributed to the same causes, appears in Sweden, Denmark, Swit- 
zerland, and America, and in sdl of these countries steps are now 
being taken to remedy the eviL 
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DzvoioNiLTiONAL Educ^tiok IN Enolamd. — In England, for 

the year ending the Slst of March, 1873, the total amotmt expended by 
the Education Department was £1,172,796, of which £106,889 must be 
deducted for administration, and £19,230 for organization of districts — 
making the total amount of the grants £1,046,677, of which sum the 
grants to the schools in connection with the Church of England were 
£757,859, or more than three-fourths of the total amount. The British 
and Foreign School Society's schools earned £143,512 , the Wesleyans, 
£71,958 ; the Roman Catholics, £58,928 ; board schools, £14,287 ; and 
parish union schools, £120. The Church of England has built 315 new 
ohools during the year ; the British and Foreign Society, 15 ; the 
Wesleyans, 2; and the Roman Catholics, 6. Churchmen subscribed for 
the purpose of school building, £347,580 ; the British and Foreign 
Society, £11,622 ; the Wesleyans, £2,460 ; and the Roman Catholics, 
£11,832. Between 1839 and December, 1873, the following results have 
been obtained. Of Bohools built there have been : Church of Ebigland, 
4^888, at a cost to subscribers of £3,982,746 ; British, 295, at a cost to 
subscribers of £231,666 ; Wesleyan, 138, at a cost to subscribers of 
£154,402 ; Roman Catholic, 73, at a cost to subsscribe for £111,483. 
And providing accommodation for : in Church schools, 994,251 children ; 
in British, 81,152 children ; in Wesleyan, 47,340 children ; in Romxm 
Catholic 27,759 children. The total number of children for whom ac- 
( ommodation at the established rate is provided is, 2,582,549, of which 
the Church finds space for 1,761,697 ; the Dissenting bodies of all classes 
643,658 ; the Roman Catholics, 162,236 ; school boards, 125,058. The 
average salaries of teachers are : 

Church £98 14 11 

Briiiah Mid Woal^yaa.. 120 U 10 

Romsn GsAholic 92 16 11 

School Board 107 S 7 

County of Peksoott.— A "Teachers* Association*' for the 

County of Prescott was organized at Vankleek Hill on Monday, August 
10th. President, T. O. Steele, I.P.S. ; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. 
Knight, Maxwell, Wellwood, Gamble and Waddell, and Misses Arm- 
strong, M. Cook, Ferguson, lightaU and J. Mcintosh ; Secretary- 
Treasurer, James Hay, Esq. — Gam, 

Mr. Berkasdini, Director of the High School at|Rouen, writes to 
TAe Ntf\D (hrl^ams Picayuiis that Rouen has just founded, for com- 
mercial and industrial instruction, several establishments, with the 
best possible conditions for insuring snocess, and open both to for- 
eigners and Frenchmen — ^a high school of commerce, a high school 
of industry, a school for weaving and spinning, a laboratory of indus- 
trial chemistry, dyeing, printing of tissues, lectures on machinery, 
&c. The schools are nn'der the patronage of the Chamber of Com- 
merce ; their programmes have been elaborated by highly competent 
men, both with respect to theory and practice. A preparatory class 
has just been added to the commercial school, in which foreigners 
have opportunity for thorough study of the French language. 

It is reported that in Germany the largely increasing number of 
short-sighted persons is believed to have resulted from the imper- 
fect modes of teaching and learning. In England a similar increase 



TEXT BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOLS 

Inspectors, Masters and Teachers of High and Public Schools 
are invited by the Council of Public Instruction to make 
known to the Committee of the Council on the High and 
Public School Regulations, Programmes and Text Books, any 
alterations which they may desire in the present list of Text 
Books, with their reasons for desiring them. The communi- 
cations to be addressed to the Education Department before 
the 28th instant, and signed, but they will be regarded as confi- 
dential, and intended only for the information of the Cominitte& 

ADMISSION TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 

As the arrangement for an admission examination in Jane 
last, appears to have been misunderstood in some localities, 
notwithstanding the repeated announcements, . and as the next 
examination for admission will uui be hold till December, the 
High School Inspectors have, at their request, been authorised 
to admit, promsionallyy such candidates as may have been pre- 
vented from attending the June examination. 

The attendance of such scholars will be reckoned from the 
time of such provisional admission, provided they succeed in 
passing the regular examination in December, and the date of 
such provisional admission will be indicated by the Inspector. 
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£61 8 2 


Tnflanta' Miitrenes. 
£69 4 7 


70 12 8 


66 18 4 


67 5 2 


66 10 6 
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MEDICAL DEPAETMBNT.— WINTER SESSION, 1874-75. 

FACULTY. 

E. M. HODDEB, M.D., F.R.S., Eng.; F.O.S.^on.; Deanof theFacaS^, 
and Consnltiiig Surgeon Toronto General Hospital and the fiumoae 
Lying-in HoftpitaL— 159 Queen Street West. ProtesBor of Obstetdoi, 
andcBseaBee of Women and Children. 

W. B. BEAUMONT, M.D., F.R.C.S., Consulting Suigecm Tcnmto 
General HospitaL Emeritus Prof, of Surgery. 

NORMAN BETHUNE, B.A.. M.D. Edin.; M.R.C.S,, Eng.; F.RC.S.. 
Edin^F.CS., Lon.; Consulting Physician Toronto GenenJ HospitAi 
and Buraside L}ring-in HospitaL — 24 Gerrazd Street East Prof, of 
Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 

WALTER B. GEIXIE, M.D, F.ILC.Sy^Edin.; L.R.C.P., Lon.; F.O.a, 
Lond. Physician Toronto General HospitaL —Cor. Grould and Yonge 
Streets. Prof, of Principles and Practice of Medicine. 

J. FULTON, M.D., M.R.a S,, Eng.; L.R.C.P., Lond.-334 Yon« Str«t. 
Phjrsician to the Hospital fpr Incurables. Prof, of Phyncuogy and 
Sanitary Science. 

W. COVERNTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng. ; Prof, of Pathology and 
Medical Diagnosis. 

J. £. KENNEDY. A.B., M.D., F.O.S., Lond.; Piof. of Materia Medica 
and Therapeuties. 

J. ALGERNON TEMPLE, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng.; F.O.S^ Lond-: At- 
tending Physician Bumside Lying-in Hospital. — 144 Bay Street. Prol 
of MedicaJ Jurispmdtsnce and Toxicology, and Assistant Leottuner oa 
Obstetrics, &c 

W. H. ELLIS, M.A., M.B., L.R.C.P.,Lond.; Instructor in Chemistry 

Collie of Technology ; Prof, of Chemistry— General and PractioaL 
H. ROBERTSON, M.B., M.R.C.S.. Eng.— 255 Yonge Street "^ " 

Anatomy— Descriptive and Surgical. 
J. ERASER, M.D., L.R.C.S. Edm.: L.R.C.P., Lond. 

Anatomy. 

A. J. JOHNSTON, MJ>.,M.R.C.S., Eng.; F.R.M.S., Lond. Mieroooopy. 
C. W. R. BIGGAR, M.A- Botany. 

The Session will commence on THURSDAY, the 1st OCTOBER, 1874, 
and continue for Six Months. The Lectures will be delivered in the New 
College building, close to the Toronto General Hospital. Full information 
respecting Lectures, Fees, Gold and Silver Medals, Scholarshipa, Certifi- 
cates of Honour, Graduation, &c., will be given in the annual announcement. 
E. M. HODDER, Deem. W. B. GEIKIE, See, 
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DUTY OF TRUSTERS IN BEGAUD TO COMPUL- 
SORY EDUOATION— CENSUS RETURNS. 

One of the most beneficial and aolntsTy pravisiods of the 
ScImmI Law of 1871 waa the eauotmeot of what are called its 
"compulsory cUuBes." They were the necessary complement 
to the syBtem of Free Schools which «;i.s ic thnt Act nUo Ue- 
elired to be henceforth the law of the land. Two more import- 
ant principles were never before embodit-d in any School Law 
pasaed in this Province. The effect of their operation if wisely 
applied to »nty school — (taken in oonoection with the useful and 
compreiienMTe course of instruction prewsribed for these schools) 
— mnst be in time greatly to elerate, not only the ohariicter of 
die schools themselves, but to promote and diffuse the Wessings 
of a Bound practical educatiou ibroiighout the land. Foi, not 
only dops oijr Schoo) Law declare that every school in the older 
and better settled townships of the Province sh^ll be frep, but it 
al^ declareu the same thing in r«^rd to the newer and thinly 
inhabited ones, 8»d provi^ei? a siijjfile machinery whereby the 
smallest group of settlere in the most remote townships of the 
ontlyiog distiiotiB of itus Piovinoe shall also enjoy all the advan- 
tages w^ich are secured to these older ones. 

It was a great and notable step in advance which the Legisla- 
ture took in 1871, in embodying in the School Act of that year 
thoae two moat importaot principles to which we have referred, 

vU., "Free Schools" and " Coinpulrory Bduoation " — or in 

other wordd tbe guarantee of an open door to every Bchool-houso 
in the land, so that the poorest child might cnt«r and olaiBp aui h 
All education as would fit him to fill with respecUbility and credit 
any ordinary position to which he might I* called, and also ti.e 
ii^aUen^te right secured by st^tnte to every child in the Pd- 
vinec, tl^at aaiuble iostructioa shall be providp^ foj him at ll e 



hands of his parents or guardians for at least four months of tie 
year. 

In order to secure to the parties concerned, every facility for 
availing themi«lves of these beneficent provisions of the law, the 
School Act of 1874 contains some important supplementary prfl- 
visions which not only enable trustees (but require them) to 
fiive practical effect lo the compulsory provisions of the Act of 
1871. The whole of the provisions of tbe law on this subject 
as thus supplemented and consolidated, arc as follows :-— 
Right of Children to .attend School. 

156. Every child, from the age of ?eveo to twelve years incln- 
hive, shall have the right to attend some school, or be otherwise 
educated, for four months in every year ; and any parent or guar- 
dian who does not provide that every child between the ages 
aforesaid under his care shall attend 80me school, or be otherwise 
ednoatcd, as thus of right declared, nhaH be sotrjnn^ to Tli?f«litir- 
tio3 hereiiiiifter [jrovideU by this Act ; 

(rt) Nothinf; herein shall be held to require any Roman Catho- 
lic to attend a Public School, or require a Protestant to attend a 
Roman Catholic School. 

Census of Children* soall be takbn. 

157. It shall be the duty of the trustees of every Public 
School : 

(1.) To ascertain before the thirty-first day of December in 
every year, through tbe assessor, collector, or some other person 
to be appointed for that purpose, and paid by them, the names- 
ages, and reeideocos of all the children of school age in their 
school section, division, or municipality, as the case may be — 
distinguishing thoae children between the ages of seven and 
twelve years inclusivc^wbo have not attended any school. 
NoriFiCATioN to Parents— Con bkquenceb of Neolkct. 

] ^B. It shall further be the duty of the trustees of every Pub- 
lie School :— 

(I; In case, after having been so notified, the parents or guar- 
dians of such children continue to n^lect or violate the provi- 
sions of the said one hundred and fifty-sisth section of this Act. 

(2) It shall be the further duty of the trustees either to ira- 
[jo8« a rate-bill on such parents or guardians not exceeding one 
d')llHr per mon(h fur each of their children not attending 

(3) To make compLuiit of such ueylect or violation to a ma- 
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trate haying jurisdiction in such cases, provided by the one hun- 
dred and fifty-ninth section of this Act, and to deliver to said ma- 
gistrate a statement of the names and residences of the parents or 
guardians of such children. 

Duty of Policb and othbk Maqistrates in the Matter. 

159. It shall be competent for the police magistrate of any city 
or town, and for any magistrate in any village, township or town 
where there is no police magistrate, to investigate and decide upon 
any complaint made by the trustees, or any person authorized by 
them, against any parent or guardian for the violation of the next 
preceding sections of this Act, and to impose a fine not exceeding 
five dollars for the first wilful offence, and double that penalty for 
every subsequent offence ; which fine and penalty shall be enforced 
as provided in the one hundred and seventy-seventh section of this 

7a) liie puuco iiid.gijs irate ur juttuce aaau uoi ou uoUiia to, uuu xaa.«j, 
in his discretion, forego to issue the warrant for the imprisonment 
of the offender, as in said section is provided. 

160. It shall be the duty of the police magistrate, or any magis- 
trate, where there is no police magistrate, to ascertain, as far as 
may be, the circumstances of any party complained of for not sending 
his child or children to some school, or otherwise educating him 
or them, and whether the alleged violation has been wilful, or has 
been eaused by extreme poverty, or ill-health, or too great a distance 
from any school ; and in any of the latter cases, the magistrate shall 
not award punishment, but shall report the circumstances to the 
trustees of the rural school section or division in which the offence 
has occured. 

It will thus be seen that the duty of the Trustees of every Public 
School in regard to the * 'Compulsory" provisions of the School 
Act, is imperative in itself, and that it is of a three-fold character : — 

Fwift. — They are required to employ a suitable person to take a 
school census of the section, division, or municipality, once a year. 

Second. — The person who takes the census must distinguish in 
the census roll the names of the children who have not been sent to 
school or otherwise instructed for at least four months of the year 
then next preceding. 

Third. — The Trustees must either : 

(I.) Summon before a magistrate the parent or guardian of the 
children who have not been sent to school or who have not been 
wwi^oirwiao ocluoatod during those four mouths, to auBwer for such 
neglect, or they must : 

(2.) — Impose and ooUect a rate-bill of not more than a dollar per 
child, for every month of neglect. 

We have thus pointed out the duty which the law imposes upon 
every public school corporation in giving effect to the compulsory 
provisions of the newly consolidated School Act. We trust that 
they will not fail to perform this duty faithfuUy and effectively. 
Should they refuse or neglect to do so, they will render themselves 
personally liable, at the suit of any rate-payer, for the amount of 
money lost to the school section or division, either from the non- 
attendance at the school of the absent children, or from the failure 
of the Trustees to impose and collect the prescribed rate-bill for 
such non-attendance. 

We may mention that Messrs. Oopp, Clark & Co., of this city, 
have provided, at a small cost, blank n>rms of the required census 
returns. 



REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT MEETINGS OP THE 

COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION HELD ON THE SIXTH, SEVENTH, 
AND EIGHTH DAYS OF OCTOBER, 1874. 



No. are.] 



Council Room, 
Education Office, October 6th, 1874. 



The Council met pursuant to notice, at three o'clock, p.m., the 
Very Reverend H. J. Grasett, B.D;, in the Chair. 

Present. — TheChairman. 

The Deputy Superintendent of Education. 

The Honorable Williun McMaster. 

William McCabe, Esquire, LL.B. 

James Madennan, Esquire, Q.C., M.P., 

The Reverend John Ambery, M.A. 

The Reverend Bishop Carman, D.D. 

Samuel Casey Wood, Esquire, M.P.P. 

Goldwin Smith, Esquire, M. A. 

The Reverend J. Tabaret. 
1. The minutes of the preceding meeting were read. 



2. The following communications were laid before the Council : — 
No. 11989, from the Faculty of the College at Ottawa, reporting 

the election of the Reverend J. Tabaret, as the representative of 
that institution in the CouncQ of Public Instruction. 
12230. From the Venerable T. B. Fuller on his absence, 
12259. From the Very Reverend William Snodgraas, D.D., on 

his absence. 

11456. Being a communication in reference to certain corres- 
pondence. 

11866. From Messrs Bethune & Hoyles, on behalf of Moasra. 
Campbell & Son, respecting the case submitted to the Chief Jus- 
tice. 1 O 1. 1 

12272. From the Principal and Masters of the Normal bchool, 
on salaries 

11907. From the Inspector of the County of Halton, respecting 

a regulation. __ ' . 

11963. From the Inspector of South HasUngs, on To»* 3>.^». 

12072. From the Inspector of North i ork, do 

12073. From the Inspector of South Huron, do 

12074. From the Inspector of Stormont, do 
12103. From the Inspector of Perth, do 

12106. From the Inspector of West Middlesex, do 

12107. From the Inspector of East Victoria, do 
12109. From the Inspector of Peel, do 
12319. From the Inspector of Prince Edward, do 
1 1863. From the Teachers of the Stratford Public School do 
11896. From the Teacher of Section No. 7 Sidney, do 
11944. From the Principal of the Central School Ottawa, do 
11946. From the Teacher of Section No. 6 Usbome, do 
11990. From the Principal of the Public School, Orillia, do 
12029. From a Teacher of the Ottawa Central School, do 

12032. From the Teacher of Section No. 2, Momington, do 

12033. From the Master of the Public School, Port El^, do 
12035. From the Teacher of Section No. 2, S. East Hope, do 

12038. From the Master of the Public School, Ingersoll, do 

12039. From the Mtwter of the Public School, Exeter, do 

12040. From the Master of the Public School, Port Elgin, do 

12041. Erom the Master of the Public School, Amherstburgh, do 
12045. From the Secretary of the Exeter District Teachers' 

Institute, do 

12047. From the Secretary of the Toronto Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, do 

12066. From the Teacher of Section No. 15, Oxford, do 

12067. From the Teacher of the Public School, Almonte, do 
12096. From the Master of the Public School, Elora, do 

12100. From the Teacher of the Public School, MartintowTi, do 
12122. From a Teacher of a Public School, Lancaster, do 
121 28. From a Teacher of a Public School, King, do 

12193. From the Master of the Central School, Goderich, do 
12031. From the Chairman of the Central Committee of Ebc- 

aminers, do 

12070. From J. M. Buchan, Esq.. M. A., Inspector of High 

School, do 

12101. From S. A. Marling, Esq., M.A., Inspector of High 

Schools, do 

11716. From the Assistant Master of the High School, Nar 

panee, do 

11981. From the Head Master of the Collegiate Institute, 

Cobourg, do 

11988. From the Head Master of the High School, Orange- 

ville, do 

12008. From the Assistant Teacher of the same, do 

12044. From the Head Master of the High School, Goderich, do 

12062. From the Head Master of the High School, Picton, do 

12063. From the Head Master of the High School, Almonte, do 
12061 , From the Assistant Teacher of the same, do 

12089, From the Head Master of the Collegiate Institute, St, 

Catharines. do 

12090. From the Head Master of the High School, Carleton 

Place, do 

12194. From the Head Master of the High School, Ingersoll, do 
12264. From the Head Master of the Collegiate Institute, 

Kingston, do 

3. Orderedy That the letters in reply to the Circular respecting 
Text Books be referred to the Committee on Regulations and Text 
Books. 

4. A draft of certain Rules of Order for the Proceedings, was 
laid before the Council. 

5. Ordered, That the Chairman, the Chief Superintendent, the 
Honorable William McMaster, Mr. Maclennan and Mr. Wood, 
be a Committee to report on the Rules of Order. JThe Chief 
Superintendent to be Convener. 



\ 
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6. The subject of Qualificatioiis of Head Masters of Collegiate 
Institutes and High Schools was considered, and it was 

Ordered, That the Central Committee be requested to advise the 
Council what period of teaching in a school would be satisfactory 
evidence of the qualification required by section seventy two, of 
the Hij?h School Act, and at the same time whether, in the opinion 
of the Committee, there is any kind of satisfactory evidence of 
such qualification other than the having actually taught in a school, 
and if so, what kind of evidence it is. 

• ^' tJ^® following applications for Pensions from the Superannua- 
tion Fnnd, were considered and approved: 

No. 8759. Mr. Alexander Burdon, Belleville, for 34 years service. 

11450. Mr. John Chapman, Brighton, for 10 years service, on 
condition of an annual medical certificate of disability, subject also 
to the recommendation of the Inspector. 

7923, Mr. WilliAm Clifford, Chinguaoousy, for 3 years service, on 
coftOlUun of furnishing an annual certificate of disability. 

1919. Mrs. Rebecca A. .lokn^on, nf Rastard. for 15 37^0 r« «n».x^-«o 

13034; -73. Mr. Luke D. Maxwell, of Augusta, for 24 years 
service. 

9938 Mr. Charles McLennan, of Erin, for 9 years service, on 
condition of producing an annual certificate of disability. 

13545; -73. Mr. Timothy McQueen, of Chatham, for 22 years ser- 
vice, subject to the production of an annual certificate of di^abilit^. 

8. The applications of Mr. James Elliott (5658) and of Mr. 
Charles F. Bussell, (11736,) were further deferred. 

9. The application (10317) of Miss Mary Spafford was rejected. 

10. Ordered^ That the communication of the Normal School Mas- 
ters be referred to a committee consisting of the Representatives 
of Colleges now present, with Messrs. McCabe and McLennan. 

11 . Ordered, That Professor Wilson and Professor Smith be added 
to the Committee on Library and Prize Books. 

12. The following notice of motion was given: — 

Mr. McCabe will move at the next meeting 01 the Council at 
which the Chief Superintendent may be present, — That the meet- 
ings of the Council be open to the representatives of the Press, ex- 
cept when questions affecting private character may be under con- 
sideration. 

13. Adjourrted till Wednesday the 7th. instant, at three o'clock. 

(Signed) H.J. Gbasett, 

Chairman. 



High School or Collegiate Institute, be granted to Mr. W. J. 
Kobertson, B.A. 

8. It was further 

Ordered, That the Chief Superintendent be and is hereby re- 
quested to ascertain from the Hon. Attorney General what the 
" Report of the proceedings of the Council and of the Interim 
Committee," named in Section 24 of the " Act to amend and con- 
solidate the Law relating to the Council of Public Instruction, the 
Normal Schools, Collegiate Institutes and High Schools,*' should 
comprise. 

9. Adjourned tiU Thursday the 8th instant, at three o'clock. 

(Signed) H. J. Gkabktt, 

Chairma/th. 



No. 377.] CoTJNciL Room, 

Education Opficb, October 7th, 1874 

The Council met, pursuant to adjournment, at three o'clock, p.m., 
the Very Reverend H. J. Grasett, B. D., in the Chair. 

Present. — The Chairman. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education. 

William McCabe, Esquire, LL.B. 

James Maclennan, Esquire, Q.C., M.P. 

The Reverend John Ambery, M.A. 

The Reverend Bishop Carman, D.D. 

Daniel Wilson, Esquire, LL.D. 

Samuel Casey Wood, Esquire, M.P.P. 
« Gold win Smith, Esquire, M.A. 

The Reverend J. Tabaret. 

1. The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 

2. A communication from Mr. W. J. Robertson, B. A., (12320) 
respecting his qualification as a High School Master, was laid before 
the Council. 

3. An improved copy-book cover submitted by Mr. Adam 
Miller, was also laid on the table. 

4. The application of Mr. James Elliott for a pension, was re- 
ferred to Mr. Maclennan and Mr. Wood. 

5. The Report of the Committee to whom was referred the 
Communication (12272) from the Masters of the Normal School, was 

v^$Aj <^cl it was 

Ordered, That the report now read be received and adopted. 

6. The Council proceeded with the revision of the (Jeneral 
Relations for the Organiiaition, Government, and Discipline of 
Public Schools in Ontario, and adopted the revised Regulations as 
far as Section V., number 18, as now numbered, inclusive. 

[Beg^^tions published on pages 164-175.] 

7. The application and testimonials of Mr. W.J.Robertson having 
been considered, and the Council having heard Mr. Robertson's 
further statement, 

It was moved by Mr. Maclennan, seconded by the Chief Superin- 
tendent, and 
JResolvedf That a certificate of fitness to be appointed Master of a 



No. 378.] CouNcrL Room, 

The Council met, pursuant to adjournment, at three o'clock, 
p.m., the Very Reverend H. J. Grasett, B.D., in the Chair. 
Present. — The Chairman. 

The Chief Superintendant of Education. 
James Maclennan, Esquire, Q.C., M.P. 
The Reverend John Ambery, M.A. 
The Reverend Bishop Carman, D.D. 
Daniel Wilson, Esquire, LL.D. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 

The General Report (12340), of the Inspectors of CoUegiato Insti- 
tutes and High Schools, for the year 1873, was laid before the 
Council, and it was 

Ordered, That the Report be referred to the Committee on Regu- 
lations and Text Books. 

The Council proceeded with the revision of the Public School 
Regulations, and completed the same. 

[Regulations p%(hUshed on pages 164-175.] 

Ordered, That the following note be appended to the Regulations, 
now adopted: — 

<< These Regulations are provisionally adopted by the Council of 
Public Instruction, subject to future revision." 

Ordered, That the Copy right Regulations be referred to the 
Committee on Regulations and Text Booker ~- — 

Ordered, That the entrance examinations for High Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes be held in June and December, of each year, 
as recommended by the Inspectors. 

The application of Mr. James Elliott of IngersoU, for a pension 
from the Superannuation Fund, having been again under considera- 
tion, it was 

Ordered, That a pension be granted to Mr. Elliott for 22i years 
service, subject to the condition of his annually furnishing satis- 
factory proof of continued disability. 

Ordered, That no Inspector of High or Public Schools, shall in 
any way interfere in the Election of Members of the Council of 
Public Instruction, by Teachers of Collegiate Institutes, High 
Schools or Public Schools. ^ 

Ordered, That the Reverend Professor Ambery \e addecr to the 
Committee on Library and Prize Books. 

Ordered, That the next regular meeting of the Council be held on 
Tuesday, the 8th of December next. 



Adjourned, 



(Signed) 



H. J. Gbasktt, 

Chairma/n, 



No. 379.] 

Council Room, 

Education Opficb, October 16th, 1874. 

The Interim Committee of the Council met, pursuant to notice, 
at four o'clock p. m., The Very Reverend H. J. Grasett, B.D., in 
the Chair. 

Presetvt. — The Chairman. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education. 
The Reverend John Jennings, D.D. 
William McCabe, Esquire, LL.B. 
James Maclennan, Esquire, Q.C.,M.P. 
The Rev. John Ambery, M.A. 

1 . The following communications were laid before the Committee : 

12487. From the Honorable the Attorney-General, in reply 
to an inquiry respecting the reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Council and Committee. 
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12659. Froih the Teachers of the Modal Schools, re- 

apecting Balariea. ,, ^ ^ 

12566. From the Honorable William McMaster, on 

al)sence. 
12A{^. From ft-ofeas^y Wilson, on absence. 
2 The Chief Superintendent requested the Committee to con- 
aider the mode of applying the grant of »1000. for reviamg Text 

Books, and it was — _ « i t t> i 

Ordered, That the attention of the Committee on School Regula- 
tions and Text Books be called to the existence of the grant, and 
that the lettere relating to the subject be referred to them. 

3w A Second Report (12569) from the Committee on Library and 
Prize Books was received and adopted. t rx :> t 

4 A Report (12568) from the .Committee on Rules of Order for 
the'prooeedings of the Council, and of the Interim Committee, was 
received and adopted. 

0. Aajouriicii. 

(Signed) H. J. Grasbtt, 

Chairman, 

(Certitio.l) -Alex. Marling, 



GENERAL REGULATIOITS FOR THE ORGANIZATION, 

OOVEBNMBNT AND DtSCIPLiNK OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AND THB 
QUALIFlCATIONi AND DUflES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL IN8PECTOE8, 
BXAMINK&a AND TBACHER8 IN ONTARIO. 

PrUoribid 6y the Oon'^eil of Public Imtructionj under the auth&rity 
ofifU .ict37 Victdria, chapter 27, 8ectioH27, mbsectiom 18 to 23. 

[KoffB. —These Bt^ations are proviaionally adopted by the Council, sub- 
ject to future revision.] 

1 Terms, ^oun of Daily Tea^lLing, llotUkyit and Vacations. 

1. Termd. — ^There shaQi be four terms (or q'aarters) in each year, 
to be designated the winter, spring, summer, and autumn terms. 
The winter term shall begin the seventh of January, and end the 
Tuesdci>y next before Easter ; the spring term shall begin the Wed- 
nesday afttr EtLster, unA 6lo'tfe i}iQ fourteenth day of July: the summer 
term shall begin the sixteenth dhy of Augmi, and end the Friday 
next before the fifteenth of October : the aiituinn term shall begin 
the I^onCUiy joUotomqthQ close of the summor term, arid shall end 
th^ tweriiy-skcorid of Uechnber. 

2. Hours. — Tnd exercuafos of the day shall commence not later 
than niri^e o'clock a.m., and shall not exceed six hours in duration, 
exclusive of the time allowed a^ noon for recreation, and of not less 
than ten minutes during 6ach forenoon and each afternoon. Never- 
theless, a less number of hours of daily teaching may be determined 
upon in any Public Schoot, at (he option of the trustees. 

3. tiotidays. — The schools shall be taught on all week days dur- 
ing the term except Saturdays, the anniversary of the birth of our 
Sovereign, Dominion Day, any local Municipal holiday, arid such 
day as may be appottted by competent authority, for a Public 
i^ast or Thanksgiving throughout the I*rovince. 

4. Vacations, — There shall be three vacations in each year ; the 
first, or spring vacation shall begin on the Wednesday next before 
Easter, and end on the Tuesday next after it ; the second, or sum- 
mer vacation, shall begin on the fifteenth day of July and end on 
the fifteenth day of August, inclusive ; and the third, or Christmas 
vacation, shall commence on the twenty-second day of December 
and ehd on the 6th of January. 

[NOfK. — No lost time can be lawfully made up by any teacher on 
any holiday, or during the vacations ; and if so made jip, it must 
be disallowed by the Inspector.] 

6. All Agreements between Trustees, Masters and Teachers shall 
b^ sul>ject to the foregoing regulations ; and no Master or Teacher 
shall be deprived of any part of his salary on account of observing 
allowed holidays and vadations, or for sickness, as provided in 
regulation 4 of thte " Ad^iioiud Duties of Masters and Teachers.'' 
Masters and Teachers shall be entitled to the holidays or vacations 
immediately following the close of their period of servioe. 

n. Religions' and Moral Instrnction in the Pnblic Schools. 

1. As Chrifltianiiy is* recognized by common consent throughout 
this Province as an eg&entiaT element of education, it ought to per- 
vade all the regidations for elementary instruction. The Consoli- 
dtttod Public School Act, section 142, provides that "No person 
shall require any pupil in any public school to read or study in or 
from any religious book, or to join in any exercise of devotion or 
religion, objcjcted to by his or her parents or guardians. Pupils 
shall be allowed to receiv't such religious instruction as theiir 



parents or guardiaris desiref, according to any geneAl regulaUona 
provided for the organization, government, and discipline of ruD- 

lic Schools." , , . . 1 * • i.-e^«* 

2. tn the section of the Act thus quoted, the principle of reli^oua 
instruction in the schools is recognized, the restrictions with wUicn 
it is to be given are stated, and the exclusive right of each parent 
and guardian on the subject is secured. , ,. i. i 

3. The Public School being a day, and not a boarding schoid, 
rules arising from domestic relations and duties are not required, 
and as the pupils are under the care of their parents and guardiuns 
on Sabbaths, no regulations are called for in respect to their attend- 
ance at public worship. 

m. opening and Olosing: R^ligiOils Biercisds of each Dky. 

With a view to secure the Divine blef«Mng, and ^^^i^WPi^essupon 
the pupils the importance of religious duties and t^ei^.«"«^^^- 
pondoi^oc wii cii^if »<^i*«*r, tiic <7ouiiCil kA Public Instruction recom- 
mends that the daily exercises of each Public School be opened and 
closed by reading a portion of Scripture, and by prayer. The Lord's 
Prayer alone, or the Forms of Prayer hereto annexed, may bo 
used, or any other prayer preferred by the Trustees and Master of 
each school. But the Lord's Prayer shall form part of the open- 
ing exercise, and the Ten Commandments be taught to all the 
pupils, and be repeated at least once a week. Bat no pupil should 
be compelled to be present at these exercises against the wiiih of 
his parent or guatdian, expressed in vrriting to the Master of the 
school. 

FORMS OF PRAYER : 

(bBTORB ■NTBRINQ TTPOy TffB BTT8INEB8 OF TH^JdAY.) 

Let us Pray, 

Lord, our Heavenly Father, Almighty and EverlaJsting Ood, 
who hast safely brought us to the beginning of this day, defend us 
in the same by thy mighty power ; and grant that this day we ftill 
into no sin, neither run into any kind of danger, but that all ori'r 
doings may be ordered by Thy governance, to do always that is 
righteous in Thy sight, through Jesus Christ our Lord. -'1 men, 

O Almighty God, the Giver of every good and perfect gift, tlio 
Fountain of all wisdom, enlighten, we beseech Thee, our under- 
standings by Thy Holy Spirit^ and grant that, whilst with all dili- 
gence aud sincerity, we apply ourselves to the attainment of hunvan 
knowledge, we fail not oonstani^ly to strive after that wisdom which 
maketh wise unto salvation ; that so through Thy mercy we may 
daily be advanced both in learning and godliness, to the honour 
and praise of Thy Name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. A men. 

Our Father, which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven ; give 
us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us ; and lead us not into temp- 
tation ; but deliver us from evil ; for Thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Love of God, and the 
Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. Amen. 

(at TMB CLOHE of THK BDBINB8S OF TBB DAY.) 

Let us Pray, 

Most merciful God, we yield Thee our humble and hearty thanks 
for Thy fatherly care and preservation of us this day, and for the 
progress which Thou hast enabled us to make in useful learning ; 
we pray Thee to imprint upon our minds whatever good instructions 
we nave received, and to bless them to the advancement of our tem- 
poral aud eternal welfare ; and pardon, we implore Thee, all that 
Thou hast seen amiss in our thoughts, words, and actions. May 
Thy good Providence still guide and keep us during the approach- 
ing interval of rest and relaxation, so that we may be prepared to 
enter on the duties of the morrow with renewed vigour, bot^pM^f 
body and mind ; and preserve us, we beseech Thee, now and for- 
ever, both outwardly in our bodies, and inwardly in our souls, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ, Thy Sou, our Lord. Amen, 

Lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, O Lord ; and by Thy 
great mercy, defend us from all perils and dangers of this night, 
for the love of Thy only Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy Name, Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done in Earth as it is in Heaven ; give 
us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass aginst us ; and lead us not into tempta- 
tion ; but deliver us from evil ; for Thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen, 

The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Love of OFod, and 
the Fellowship of the Holy Gliost, b« w#h us all evermoi^. Ametk, 
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IY.-'WibMj Eeli«3oaB>In«tniotion lif the Clergy of each.Per- 

1. In order to correct misappreheneion, and define more clearly 
the rights and duties of trustees and other parties in regard to reli- 

fioua iustruction in connection with the Public Schools, it is decided 
y the Council of Public Instruction that the clergy of any per- 
suasion, or their authorized representatives, shall have the right to 
give religious instructions to the pupils of their owji church, in each 
school house, at least once a week, after the hour of four o'clock in 
the afternoon ; and if the clergy of more than one persuasion apply 
to give religious instruction in the same school-house, the trustees 
shall decide on what day of the week the school-house shall be at 
the disposal of the clergyman of each persuasion, at the time above 
^iai^d. JBnt it shall be lawful for the trustees {^nd clergyman of 
any dQoomination to agree upon any hour of the day at which a 
eleigyman, or his authorized representative, may give religions m- 
«ti:action to the pupils of his own. church, provided it be not during 
the regular hours of the school. 

'V.--<hialification8 andlDatiee of Pnblic School Incp^ectors. 

QijtaUfications — Certificates of eligibility for appointment to the 
office of County, City, or Town Inspector of Public Schools, shall 
hereafter be granted only to Teachers of Public Schools who have 
obtained, or who shall obtain. First Class Provincial Certificates of 
Qualification of the highest grade (A). 

The School Law (sec. 104) provides that " No inspector shall be 
a teaclier or trustee of any Public, High, or Separate School, while 
he holds the office of Inspector. " 

1. The Law (sec 112) also requires each Inspector of Public 
Schools, — 

**Tt» act in aceordaitce tcith the Begulatioihs and instructions pro- 
vided for his guidance " (subsection 35) He is also * ' subject to all 
the obUgations conferred or imposed by law * * * acicording 
to such instructions as may be given to him from time to time by 
the Chief Superintendent of Education '* (subsection la). He is 
further required, — 

** To see that all the schools are managed and conducted accord- 
ing to law " (subsection 10). 

2. County and C^ty Inspectors — Full Time to he Emphp^jed. — Each 
County and City Inspector shall devote the whole of his time during 
the ordinary office hours, to the duties of his office, except during 
the school holidays and vacations. 

3. The (My a/vd Toion Iiu^pectors shall perform such duties as 
devolve upon them by the School Law and these Regulations, with 
such additional duties as may be required of theui by the Public 
School Boards, which appoint them. They shall visit the schools 
as -often as directed by the Board, and, in their visitations, shall be 
governed by the following regulations (so far as they apply to city 
or town schools) :— See regulations 9, 10 and 19 in this chapter. 
They shall also keep one or more regular office hours in each day, 
as fixed by the Board of Trustees, of which public notice shall be 

given. . 

4. Visitation of 8c/ioo7«.— The County Inspector shall visit every 
public and separate school under his jurisdiction at least once 
during each half-year. He shall devote, on an average, half a day 
to the examination of the classes and pupils in each school, and 
shall record the result of such examination in a book to be kept for 
that purpose. (See regulation 6 of this Chapter.) He shall also 
make enquiry and examination, in such manner as he shall think 
proper, into all matters affecting the condition and operations of the 
school, the results of which he shall record in a book, and transmit 
it, or a CQpy thereof, annually, on completing his second half-yearly 
inspection, to the Education Department ; but he shall not give any 
previous notice to the teacher or trustees of his visit. The sub- 
jects of examination and inquiry shall be as follows :— 

(a) Mechanical arransremen<«. —The tenure of the property ; the 
materials, dimensions and plan of the building ; its condition; when 
erected ; with what funds built ; how lighted, warmed and venti- 
lated ; if any class rooms are provided for the separate instruction 
of part of the children ; if there is a lobby, or closet, for hats, 
cloaks, bonnets, book-presses, &c. ; how the desks and seats are 
arranged and constructed ; what arrangements for the teacher ; 
what play-ground is provided ;* what gymnastic apparatus (if any) ; 



whether there be a well, and proper conveniences for private pur- 
poses ; and if the premieesare fenced or o^Qn on the street or ,i?a84 : 
if shade trees and any shrubs or fiowen are planted. 

Note. — ^In his inquiries into these matters, jbho J^nspector is especi- 
ally directed to see whether the law and regulations have been 
complied with in regard to the following mi^tters; (should he 
discover remissness m any of them, he should at once cafi the 
attention of the trustees to it, before wi^thholding the ephool fund 
from the section, with a view to its remedy before his next h^if- 
yearly visit) : — 

(1.) Ske of Section,— Xb to the size of the school section, as pre- 
scribed by the forty-sixth section of the Schopl Law. 

(2.) School Accommodation. — Whether the trustees have provided 
^* adequate accommodation for all children of school age [i. e., between 
tlie ages of five and twenty-one years] resident in their school divaion, 
[i,fi , «phool sectioT). city .town, or village] as required by the twei>ty- 
sixth (7, 9, 19,) and eighty-sixth {^V} aecuoiiu ux tu%f &yuuox 4^,^ 

(3.) Space for -4tr.— Whether the required space of pine square 
feet for each pupil, and the average space for one hundred cubic 
feet of air for each child have been allowed in the construction of 
the school house and its class rooms .t (See regiiUtion 9, . putyu of 

TriLstees ■ 

(4 ) Wdl ; Proper Oonwm^^wse*.— Whether a w.^U or other means 
of procuring water is provided ; also, whether there are prppei- con- 
veniences for private purposes of both sexes on.the prei^X^es ; and 
whether the regulations in regard to tliem, contained in re«ilAtwn 
6 of the ** Duties of Masters'^ and regulation 9 of .the ** Vutuis of 
Trustees,*' are observed. . 

(6). Means of Instruction.— Be shal^ see whether the aifthoniol 
text books are used in the several classes, under, the heads of Bead- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, Ac. ; whether siifficient and suitable 
Apparatus are provided, as} Tablets, Maps, Globes, .Blackboard*, 

Models, Cabinets, &c. 1. i.-i^ 

(c) Oroani«a«io?i.— Arrangement of classes ; whether each child 
is taught by the same teacher; if any assistant or assistante.are em- 
ployed; to what extent; how remunerated, and how quahfied. 

(d) Discipline. -^Hoim of attendance; usual ages. of pupils;, if the 
pupils change places in their several classes, and whether they are 
marked at each lesson, or exercise, according to their respective 
merits; if distinction depends on intellectual proftciency, or on a 
mixed estimate of inteUectual proficiency and moral copduot, or on 
moral conduct only; what sysUm 4d u^ xxu^si^ar r^opwiiu^ 
standing (if any) in iia^d; whc)Uier corporal puAishmente are em- 
Ployed--^ BO, their nature, and whether ii^flict^d publicly or pri- 
vately; wliat other punishments are used (See regulations 3 and 4, 
^^ Duties of MastersS^^^> ''Dutiesof A ssistant Teachers) ;yrheaxeT 
attendance is regular; how many attend one mo|ith--how J«^.^y^^o» 
three, or more months, &c.; is school opened «^d. <a«s^;;:>*^J^^ 
ing a^d prayer, as provided in tJie repilations; .i^rliether. the.T/m 
Commandments are regularly taught, as requu:^, apd wljat separ- 
ate religious instruction is. given,, if any. ^ i^Ai^l 

(e) Methods of h^tmeiion. - Whether em^ultaneous or md vi- 
dual, or mixed; if simultaneous (that ^is, ^y-^?}^''}.''^^^'^' 
iects of instruction; whether the simultaneous methyl i« ?o\n^<^J« 
or'less mingled with individual teaching, and on what subjects ; to 
what extent the inteUectual, or the mere ^'>\^^^'^r}^ P^^^^l 
and on what subjects ; how fax the interrogative n*^^^^<;^^^^y.^ 
used; how the attainments in the lensouB are variously tested Ui the 
daily recitations and the quarteriy examinations-by mdiyidual oral 
inteLogation-by requiring written answers to written questions, 
or by Spring an abstra^ of the lesson to be written from me- 

"'m: Attainments of Pv.pas.-1. In Jicaciin^ ; whether ttje higher 
pupils can read with ordinary facility only, or with ease <JPf «^P^«^»- 
sSn, ss prescribed in the progi'amme. 2 Spelh,^ ; whether they 

^ipell correctly, and give the "^?««^^?,^«^/^^^**^^'°J J,^^^^^ 
3. T^riting ; wh/ther they can write with ordinary correctness or 
with ease ai^d elegance. 4. Drawing ; Unear, ornamental, arphitec- 



school-house being set back four rods from th« front. 



* Size of School (Trownrf*.— The school grounds, wherever practicable, 
ahonld in tb^* rural sections embrace an acre in extent, «;d not J^ than 
half, m acre, so as to allow the school-house to be set well back from the 
road, i^d fiu-ni«h play-groimds within the fences, A convenient f ojm f or 
3c& grounds wiU be'^fonndto be An area of ten rods front by sixteen ^ds 
deep with the school-house set back four or six rods from the road, ihe 
gTMiids sbmild b« strongly i0»c«d, the yards and outhouses m ttie rear of 



ZIZ.^"^^^ Sre.rno»^p3e<i to admit »<x,„aU.t«ip- 
ply of frerfi air from. Without. 

7Vm«.^iur« —In winter the temperature during the first school hour in 
t}It^^or^^^^n%h<nAd «ot«oced T0^ nor^W- diir»gihsrsrt of 

the day. ^ 
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tural, or geometrioal ; whether taught, and in what manner. 6. 
Ariihmeiic ; whether acquainted with the simple rules, and skilful 
in them ; whether acquainted with the tables of moneys, weights, 
measures, and skilful in them; whether acquainted with the com- 
pound rules, and skilful in them ; whether acquainted with the. 
higher rules, and skilful in them. 6. Book-keeping ; how far taught. 
7. English Orammar; whether acquainted with flie rides of ortho- 
graphy, parts of speech, their nature and modifications, parsing. 8. 
Compoiitum] whether acquainted with the grammatical structure of 
the mnguage by frequent composition in writing, and the critical 
reading and analysis of the reading lessons in both prose and poetry. 
9. Geography and History ; whether taught as prescribed in the 
official programme, and by questions suggested by the nature of the 
subject. 10. Christian Morals and Elements of Civil Government ; 
how far taught, and in what manner. 11. Algebra a^id Geometry ; 

Similiar with tnedeluiitions, and perfectly understand the reason, 
as well as practice, of each step in the process of solving each problem 
and demonstrating each proposition. 12. Elements of JN'atural 
Philosophy, Chemist'tyf A griculttireaiid Natural History , as prescribed 
in the programme ; whether taught; what apparatus for teaching 
them; how many pupils in each. 13. Vocal Music ; whether taught, 
and in what manner. The order of questions is to be suggested by 
the nature of the subject. The extent and degree of minuteness 
with which the inspection will be prosecuted, in respect to any, or 
all of the foregoing and kindred subjects, must, of coarse, depend 
on circumstances. 

(jg). MisceUaneo^is. — How many pupils have been sent to the High 
School during the year. 2. Whether a visitors' book and register 
are kept, as required by law. 3. Whether the Jowmal of Education 
is regularly received by the trustees. 4. Whether the pupils have 
been examined before being admitted to the school, and arranged 
in classes, as prescribed by the regulations; and whether the re- 
quired public examinations have been held. 5. What prizes or other 
means are offered to excite pupils to competition and study ; and 
whether the merit system of canls issued by the Department is em- 
ployed. 6. Libra/ry — Is a library maintained in .the section; number 
of volumes taken out during the year; are books covered and label- 
led as required; are books kept in library case ; is catalogue kept 
for reference by applicants ; are fines duly collected, and booKS 
kept in good order; are library regulations observed. 7. fiow far 
•kKo oovuMo of aiu<lioo and znothod of discipline prescribed according 
to law, have been introduced, and aro ptinraod^in the school; and 
such other information in regard to the condition of the School as 
may be useful in promoting the interests of Public Schools 
generally. 

6. A tdhority of a/n Inspector in a School. — The authority of an 
Inspector in a school, while visiting it, is supreme ; the Masters, 
Teachers, and pupils, are subject. to his direction ; and he shaU ex- 
amine the classes ^d pupils, and direct the Masters or Teachers to 
examine them, or to proceed with the usual exercises of the school, 
as he may think proper, in order that he may judge of the mode 
of teaching, management and discipline in the school, as well as of 
the progress and attainments of the pupils. 

6. Procedure in the Visitation of Schools. — On entering a sch&ol, 
with a view to its inspection, and having courteously introduced 
himself to the teacher, if a stranger, or, if otherwise, having 
suitably addressed him, the Inspector shall : 

(J .)— ^note in the Inspector's book, the time of his entrance, and 
on leaving, the time of his departure from the school. 

(2.) — see whether the business going on corresponds with that 
assigned to that particular hour on the time table, and generally 
whether the arrangements which it indicates agree with the pre- 
scribed programme of studies, and are really carried out in prac- 
tice. If not, he should at once privately notify the Master or 
Teacher of the omission, and the penalty for neglect to observe 
the regulations. 

(3.) — examine the registers, and other school records, and take 
notes of the attendance of pupils, number of classes in|the schools 
at the time of his visit, &g. 

(4.) — observe the mode of teaching, the management of the school, 
and generally its tone and spirit ; also whether the bearing, man- 
ner, and language of the teacher, his command over the pupils, 
and their deportment at the time of his visit, are satisfactory. 

7. Iivtercoua-se with Tea>chers and Pupils. — Inspection. — In his in- 
tercourse with Masters and Teachers, and during his visit to their 
schools, the Inspector should treat them with kindness and respect, 
counselling them privately on whatever he may deem defective or 
faulty in their manner and teaching ; but by no means should he 
address them authoritatively, or in a fault-finding spirit in the pre- 
sence or hearing of the pupils. 

8. See to Attendance of Children at School. — ^The Inspector should 
see that the provisions in the twenty-sixth (19), and hundred and fifty- 



sixth and foUowing sections of the School Act, in r^jard to the 
right of every child in the municipality under his jurisdiction to 
attend some school, are not allowed to remain a dead letter ; but 
he should, when necessary, frequently call attention to the subject, 
and examine the school census of the section or division. 

9. Teachers Visiting other Schools.— County and City Insipectors 
shall have authority to allow teachers to visit schools, under the 
restrictions contained in regulation eight of the " Aiiditional Duties 
of Mast-ers and Teachers" 

10. Payments to Teachers* Swperanviuation Fund. — The hundred 
and twelfth (5), and hundred and fourteenth (19) sections provide for 
the coUection by County, City and Town Inspectors of the superan- 
nuation money from the teachers, and the transmission the same to 
the Education Department. This may be done in registered letters, 
or by deposit to the credit of the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
in iuiy of the branches of the Bank of Commerce or the Royal Cana- 
dian Bank. In this latter case the deposit certificate should be 
transmitted, with the list of names, without delay, to the Education 
Department. 

P^OTB. — If the Board of Trustees in cities and towns prefer it, 
they can direct the treasurer to deduct the full amount of the male 
teachers* half yearly subscription in one sum from the salaries pay- 
able to such teachers, and transmit it, as above, through the In- 
spector (who is by law responsible for the performance of this duty) 
to the Department.] 

11. Granting Special Certificates. — The School Law (section one 
hundred and twelve, sub-section 24), authorizes Inspectors ''to 
give any candidate, on due examination, according to the programme 
authorized for the Examination of teachers, a certificate of qualifi- 
cation to teach school within the limits of the charge of the Inspector, 
until (but no longer than) the next ensuing meeting of the board oi 
examiners of which such Inspector is a member ; no such certificate 
shall be given a second time, or be valid if given a second time, to 
the same person in the same county." In giving effect to this pro- 
vision of the Act, Inspectors will observe : (1) that they are required 
to examine all candidates desiring special certificates ; (2) that they 
are not authorized to grant '* permits," or endorse as good any 
previous certificates of the applicant, unless under general 
regulations herein provieed ; (3) that the special^ certificates 
given can only have the value of those of the third class and be 
valid ** within the limits of the charge of the Inspector ; " (4) that 
under no circumstances can they give a special certificate to a teacher 
who has already previously received one from any (Local Superin- 
tendent or) Inspector in the same county ; and (5) that no certificate 
can be given to a teacher who has been rejected by the Board of 
Examiners, unless by consent of the Board and of the Chief Super- 
intendent. 

12. Suspension of Certificates. — When an Inspector finds it neces- 
sary to suspend the certificate of a Master or Teacher, he shoidd 
not do so on the mere report of improper conduct, immorality or 
incompetency, but he should give the master or teacher due notice 
of the charge against him, and afford him a full opportunity for 
defence ; and he should also examine carefully into the alleged facta 
of the case, and, if necessary, visit the school and assure himself 
personally of their truth before proceeding to suspension. 

[NoTB — Officers required by law to exercise their judgments, are 
not answerable for mistakes in law, or mere errors of judgment, 
without any fraud or malice; 

13. Blank Formes of Eetums. — ^Inspectors are responsible for 
obtaining blank reports from the Education Department, at the 
proper periods of the year, and supplying them to the Public 
Schools, and also for the prompt despatch of the blank forms of 
yearly and half-yearly returns directly to the trustees ; and the 
trustees are equally responsible (in addition to the penalty imposed 
by law) for the delivery of the retiums and reports to their Inspector, 
within ten days after tiie close of the year or half-year. 

14. Attendafvce of Pupils, — The Inspector should see that the 
aggregate attendance of each school is correctly added up, and 
divided by the divisor for the half-year, and that no lost time ib 
made up by teaching on Saturdays, or other holidays or vacations. 
(See note to regulation 4, of " Terms, Hours of Teachi^ig, etc.") 
Under regulation eight, of the '* AddiHo^idl Duties of Masters and 
Teaxihers,** teachers may employ certain days in the year in visiting 
other schools. In order that the school may not lose a correspond- 
ing proportion of the School Fund, the Inspector is authori^ to 
add a proportionate amount of average attendance for time so em- 
ployed, or by using a smaller divisor. After having examined and 
tested the correctness of the return, the Inspector should file away 
and carefully preserve it, so that it may be handed over, with other 
school documents, to his successor, when he retires from office. 

15. Check against incorrect Returns. — The half yearly return of 
the pupils' names, and number of days on which they attended 
during each month, will be a check against false or exaggerated 
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returns ; as the Inspector can, in his visit to any school, take the 
return with hiin, compare it with the school renter, and make any 
further enquiries he may deem necessary. He should also, at his 
▼isits to the school, take notes in his book of the school attendance, 
Ac. The return, carefully compiled, will furnish materials for the 
statistical tables in the Inspector's report, and will show at what 
periods of the year the attendance of pupils at the schools is the 
laiigest, and how many attend school two, four, six, &c., months of 
the year, as required under the compulsory sections of the Act. 

16. Apportuyiimeiit to <SWu>ofa.— The^tums in the trustees' half 
yearly reports must form the basis for apportioning the School 
Fund to the several public schools of each township. The Legisla- 
tive Grant forms the School Fund for the first half year, and the 
Municipal Assessment the School Fund for the second half year. 
The Inspector is required to apportion each half year's School Fund 
to every section, whether the school be in operation or not, for 
that half year. In making the apportionmont, tho attondanco of 
non-resident* pupils (authorized oy the one hundred and forty- 
sixth section of the Consolidated School Act,) is to be reckoned 
as belonging to the section in which they are -actual residents, and 
not to the section in which they may attend school. See regula- 
tion 16 of " Duties of Trustees.'' 

17. Cheques to Teachers. — Any cheques for school money due a 
section, must be made payable to the (qualified) teacher or his 
order, and to no other person ; (see hundred and twelfth (4) section 
of the School Act ;) and no cheque can be given to such teacher ex- 
cept on an order signed by a majority of tne trustees of the school 
section, and attested by a lawful corporate seal, and then only for 
the time during which the teacher has held a legal certificate of 
qualification, not cancelled, suspended, recalled or expired. (See 
twenty-sixth (12) and ninetieth sections of the School Act.) In 
giving cheques to male teachers the half-yearly payment of two dol- 
lars to the Superannuated Teachers' Fund must be deducted by the 
Inspector. (See regulations 10 and 25 of this chapter.) 

18. Authorized Text Books required. — Inspectors are required by 
law [section 112 (10)], to seS that the law and regulations on the 
subject of text books are carried out. 

19. The liispector as Umpire^ a/nd ex-officio Examiner. — The law 
virtually makes Inspectors umpires in idl arbitrations relating to 
school sites, and differences of opinion between auditors in regard 
to school section accounts. It also authorizes them to call the 
meetings of Keeves and Inspectors, for the formation or alteration 
of union school sections, and requires them to transmit to the 
township clerk information of all such changes as they may make 
in the boundaries of school sections. It further authorizes them to 
settle all local school disputes, school elections, <&c., subject to an 
appeal to the Education Department against their decision. The 
Inspectors are also members of the Board of Examiners for the 
examination of teachers, also for the admission of pupils to the High 
Schools. 

20. The Inspector shall act as Chairman of the Board of Exami- 
ners, and shall perform such other duties as are prescribed for him 
in the Powers and Duties of P'uhlic School Examiners ; and the In- 
spector shall notify the Education Department at least two weeks 
before the half-yearly examination, of the number of copies of the 
examination papers which will be required for his . county, city or 
town. 

21. School Meetings and Elections. — The law requires County In- 
spectors to decide upon any complaints which may be made within 
twenty days in regard to the election of [rural] school trustees, or 
in regard to any proceedings at school meetings. The law declares 
that the decision must be either '* to confirm or ''set aside" the 
election or proceeding (subject to an appeal to the Chief Superin- 
tendent), and not to dismiss the complaint, or refuse to entertain 
it. If the proceedings be set aside, a reasonable time should be 
be allowed to permit the parties concerned to appeal before <*Alling 
another meeting, or otherwise carrying out the decision of the 
Inspector. The decision should be given as soon as possible, but 
not necessarily within the twenty days. A reasonable time may be 

* Non-resident pupils are those whose parents or guardians are not resi- 
dents of the section or school division. Such pupils do not become residents 
by boarding in tibe section or division while attending school, until the expir- 
ation of a year. (This rule does not apply to apprentices, or to parties who 
move into the section with a view to become bona fide residents.) A rate- 
payer in a section or division employing temporarily a minor (whose 
parents or guardians reside outside of the section, ftc), cannot lawfully 
report such minor in the school census, nor claim to send him as a resident 
unless he is duly apprentised to such ratepayer. Adopted children and 
oiphans, having guardians, who are bonajide residents, and other children 
who are bona fide residents of the school section or divisioi^ not having 
parents or guardians shall not be admitted until the gua^rdiaa. adopted 
parent, friend, or person with whom they reside, shall furnish the trustees 
with satisfactory evidence ,of such adoption, guardianship or bona Jlde 
residenoe. 



taken by the Inspector to investigate the complaint, and if he de-^ 
sires it, to apply to the Chief Superintendent, for advice on any 
doubtful point. 

22. Decide CaseSy and give Counsel and Advice. — ^The Inspector 
should promptly adjudicate upon all cases submitted to him, after 
hearing both sides, ,and give such counsel and advice (in harmony 
with the School Law and Regulations) as shall in his judgment best 
promote the interests of the schools, and prevent disputes and liti- 
gation in the various neighbourhoods. 

23. Conditions of Payment of Inspector's Salary, — ^The proportion 
of each County Inspector's salary, payable by the GU>vemment, 
will be certified quarterly to the Provincial Treasurer by the Chief 
Superintendent, on the following conditions : — 

(1) That the name and address of the Inspector appointed by 
the County Council has been duly certified to the Education De- 
partment by the County Clerk. 

(2) Thai suoh Inapcoior posooaaofl a logfal nnrtifir^atp of Qualification 

from the Education Department. 

(3) That he has faithfully performed the duties of his ofiELce during 
the time specified in regulation two of this chapter, and in the 
manner prescribed by the law and regulations. 

(4) That he has promptly transmitted half-yearly to the Educa- 
tion Department, with the names of the Teachers, (to be afterwards 
certified from his cheques by the County Auditors at the end of 
each year), the semi-annual subscriptions to the Superannuated 
Teacher's Fund by the male teachers under his jurisdiction. 

(5) That the required reports and returns have been duly sent in 
to the Education Department, and found to be correct, (including 
his annual special report on each school, as provided for in regula- 
tion five of this chapter). 

[Note. — Each Public or Separate School house in use for a school 
in a legally established (or duly recognized) school section or division, 
within the jurisdiction of the Inspector, shall be counted as one 
school, (whether such school be in actual operation, or temporarily 
closed for not longer than six months). And each department of a 
school, with a register of its own, and taught in a separate room or 
flat of a building, so as to involve the additional oversight and 
examination of an ordinary school, on the part of an Inspector at 
his official visits, shall also be counted as one school ; but a school 
with one or more departments, when closed, shall only be regarded 
as one school, for the time limited above — beyond which tune no 
school which is closed shall be counted. 

VL Qnalifications and Datiet of Pablic School Ezaminon. 

1. Constitution of the Board. — The School Law provides that every 
County Council (section 116), and every City Public School Board, 
shall appoint a county or city Board of Examiners, for the examins 
ation and licensing of teachers, in accordance with the regulation- 
provided by law, consisting of the county or city Inspector (as the 
case may be,) and two or more other competent persons, whose 
qualifications shall from time to time, be prescribed by the Council 
of Public Instruction ; in no such Board shall the number of 
members exceed five ; in all cases the majority of the members 
appointed shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness ; and the payment of their expenses is to be provided for by 
the County Council or City School Board (section 117). 

2. QYta/t/icafion.— The Examiners shall be appointed aiinually 
from among persons holding the legal certificates of qualificatiom 
granted by the Education Department. [School Acts, 37 Vict., 
chap. 28, sec. 115 a ; and chap. 27, sec. 27 (21).] All Head Masters 
of Urammar or High Schools, and those Gnduates in Arts who 
have proceeded regularly to their degrees in any University in 
the British Dominions, and have taught in a college or school 
not less than three years ; aU candidates for Degrees in Arts in 
the Universities of the United Kingdom, who, previously to the 
year 1864, possessed all the statutable requisites of their res- 
pective Universities for admission to such degrees, and have 
taught in a college or school not leas than three years ; and all 
Teachers of Common or Public Schools who have obtained First- 
Class Provincial Certificates of qualification, or who may obtain 
such certificates under the provisions of the present law, shall 
be considered as legally qualified to be appointed members of 
a County or City Board of Examiners, without further exa- 
mination, on their obtaining from the Education Department, 
for the satisfaction of the County Council or City Board, a certifi- 
cate of their having complied with fhis regulation, and being eligible 
under its provisions. 

tJoTiL—CeHUicates of JP/viWiiy— Candidates entitled to Certificates of 
Eligibility as County or City Inspectors or Examiners, will receive them on 
application to the Education Department, and no appointment will be re- 
cognized as valid unless the person holds such oertiflcate. 
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'S.'Ordhtingi^f €eriiyicdtes.~^i*he diiti^s and powers of the Ex - 
iihihters, and the coridifioiis tihder "whidi certificates are to be 
granted, are contained in the hundred and eighteenth and follo^nng 
'tectiohs of fhe Act. 

'4. Duties of T'hiipeci'ors .—The Itt^pectbr shaU be Chairman of the 
BoaM of Eicjtminers, aiid as siich, lih all receive and be rdsponsib^o 
'for the «kfe keeping, nnbpened, of the examination papiera until the 
&kj of the ^ikmid^ion. 'He shall also at the close of the C'xamin- 
ation of candidates for first-dJiss certifiiiit^s, seal up separately, 
kiid thih«mit withbut dfeUy, to the Education Ddp«rtiuent (by 
6xpr^8j 'pt^psHd fiiid re^ceipted,) the answei-s received from 6ach 
cahdidiite, tnfeether 'With all certifiiiatds of character, ability and 
experience in teaching, tt'hidh such candidal^s niay have presented 
to ^he "boliM. He iihall 'further feee that the trritten answers re- 
ceived frohi oindidat^s for second and'thi'i^d class cortilioates, and all 
reports thereon, as appn)ved by the board, together with the list of 
«i%Wl!vii^B-i«Ajtn5ti^'toy'i*;-a*h3'nitf'o,''1is soon ds possible after the close 
of the examinations, transmitted by ^xpross prepaid to the Educa- 
tion P^pkftihent. 

6. The'pre/^idlhg Trtspector bhaill convene meetings of the Exami- 
ners, for the purpose of arranging* and detertiiining on all matters 
t^latiVei to the ^^taniir^ktioriB, and he' shall preside at all such meet- 
ingB, br, "in hSs aWsence, any other tllflpector present ishall j-^reside, 
or should no Iiispector be present, the exaininera may elect their 
6wn temporary Chairman . 

6. The presiding Irtsi)ector ^hHlI transmit to the Chief Superin- 
tendi^tit, on the 'first day of the examination, a copy of the follow- 
ing declferatlbn, signed by himsfelf ahd the other examiners (but such 
deWar^tibn sljall'hbt He irequitied morethan once from any exami- 
ner) : — 

** I solfemtity declare that I will perfo'i'm hiy duty of examiner 
withont f6Ar, fa^otir, affection or partiality t(^wards atty candidate, 
Hhd thit I willnot knowingly alldW to any candidate any ildvantage 
W;Hiich is not Equally allowed to all." 

7. Ea'ih Examiner, by his acceptan*ce of office, binds himself in 
honour to give no information to carididates, directly or iitdirec*ly, 
by whidh the approaching" examination of that candidate might bo 
Affected . 

8. TinU dnd place of each Bxamindfioii.—^Tho yearly examination 
of candidates fbr second ttnd third class cbrtiftcates, shall be hold in 
ea<ih County TbWn, on a day to be fixed by the Chief Su|)oi'iii- 
tondent, in the month of July, in each year, ahd shall continue for 
not more than six Hours each for five days. It shall be held in 
such building as may be appointed by the Inspector, who shall 
give at 'Ifeast three weeks* public iiotice thereof in such manner as 
he shall deem expedient. The examination of candidaixjs for first 
claas certificates, shall be held at tlie same |3lace on the Tuesday 
next aftfcr the close of the other examination ; but all candidates 
for first-class certificates, who do aot already possess second-class 
Provincial certificates shall be required to previously pass the ex- 
amihatibn for such second-class ct-rtificSite. 

9. PrdceediTvgsht each Exainbiatidyi. — The Inspector shall preside 
at the opening of the examination ; and, at 9 o'clock on the mf)rn- 
ingbf the first day, in the presence of such of his colleagues as may 
b^ there, aild of the ciiridldates,hc shall break the seal of the package 
of exablihatibn papers received for that examination, from the Edu- 
catibn Department. He shall tdaobreak open the s^alof each addi- 
tional packet of ex^inlnation papers as required, in the presence f)f 
a co-efemihter and of the candidates. He shall further see that at 
teast one examiner is present during the whole time of the exanii- 
natibn, in eaeh ro<mi occupied by* the candidates. He .shall, if do- 
slk-able, appbint one or 'more bf his cu-cxaminers (1) to preside at 
the eXaminatitm in any of the Subjects named in the program c : 
(2) to read and report Iqibn the answers as they are received ; but 
under no circumstances shall a certificate of qualification be awarded 
to any candidate Until the report of his aniAwers, together with liis 
cei^tifieates bf chai-aeter and service, etc. , shall have been considered 
and approved by a ihajority oMhe board, the Inspector being pre- 
sent. 

10. Vita mce^ dnfi SpeHal'ETiaminatwnsin certain suhjecU. — The 
Bbard bf Exiaminers Ali'all subject the candidates to viva voce exami- 
hattibrt in reading, bf the resxilt of which a record shall bo made. It 
shall alsb have authority to obtain the services of special examiners 
in vbeid iUusic and lihear drawing, in das© members of the board 
are notfahiiliarwith these subjects. The report of the examiners 
on these subjects shall h% in writing addressed to the Inspector. 
The paj^meht for such scrrioes shall be certified by the Inspector 
to the county treasurer or secretary bf the City Public School 
Board under the authority of the hundred and seventeenth sec- 
tion of the School Act. 

11. S^dJ^e^kded CVrH/fcaf«.— The Board of Examiners shall invei- 
tigate all cases of appeal to it, against the act of the Inspector in 
s'uspendius a teachers second or third olass cartific&ta - a.nH «hnii 



tfansrtiit to ^he Chief Sut>erintendtiht through' We Insjpector, its 
repoH, 't<;gether 'with t!he eVidynce taken thereon, "in the c:u<e of 
second dliss certificates (which are provincial in their character), 
and the Chief ^uperinterident, shall either coiifirm or annul such 
suspbnsion of . secbnd-chlss certificj^te, but the action of the Board 
of 'Examiners all be final with respect 'W third-class certificates. 
J 2. ApppaU om fhe'declswrn of Local 'Boar'di of :Examlners.— 
Any Teacher w. .) niav have been Examined 'by a County or Cily 
Board, and any Trustee br Head 'Master bf 'a High School or Col- 
legiate Institute, ^h^l have the right to fippeal to the Chief Super- 
intendent agilinst the decision of a Lo'dal Board of^E^T^lnfers or of 
a Public or Hi^h Sthool Inspectbr. Every iiuch appeal shall be 
made in writing to the Chief Sulieriilttihdentwithiil two Weeks from 
the time when the decision bf the hd^l Board or Inspector i& 
knoWn to the appellant, and not later than dne m<inth h^ffei- Cho 
decision itself was communicated to the "J'eacher br r^ard con- 
cerned. A copy of the appeJil, with^uU'parti'ctilars of bbjedtions, 
shall be sent by the appellant to the BbaM or presiding Inspector. 
TS'o appeal shall be eiitertained by the Chibf Superintendent which 
is not m4de In accbrdan'ce With these regiila'tions.— 37 Vic. , chap. 
27, sec. 32 (2), and ehap. ^, sec. IIS. 

Til. The Examinatibii 'of Ck^didftt^Sufor QartificateB as 
Poblic School Teachers kud Monitors. 

(1.) General Regulations. 

1. Every candidate,. Who proposes to present hiin'self at auv ex- 
amination, shall s *nd in to the presiding* In^ptector. at least three 
weeks before the day appointed for the comth'eniement of the exami- 
natimi, a notice stating the class bf cbrtificate for which he'^is' d citi- 
didate. and the descnption of cfertlfie^iite he afready possefsses,' if 
any ; such notice to be* adcomf)anldd by the testimdrtial required by 
the programme. 

2. The examination, BX'Cept In i^^diijg, Shall be cbndUeted whoUy 
on paper. A written examination in the pri7uiiples of linear draw- 
ing and vociU music will be reqitired of all eandidlites. The further 
special examination in linear draWing, on the blafekboatd, dnd prac- 
tice of vocal music, provided for in 'RegUlatidn 10 of the Foxcers 
'and Duties of Examlnerfi, is at the discretirtn bf iach B'»ard. 

3. The presiding Inspector shall furnish to the Chief SU^erin- 
tondont full returns and c^hcr information in*allm\iftei^ relating to 
the results of the examinations, and any pnihts relative to the ex- 
aminations, on which a n^ajority of the Examiners do not agrtee, 
shall be referred to the Chief Superintendent for decision. 

4. The candidates, in preparin<jf their ?lnswers, will write only 
on one pa^o of cacli sheet. They will also wtite their names tm eai6\i 
sheet, and having arranged their i)apors in the order of the ques- 
tions, will fold thoin once across and write on the outside sheet their 
names, and the chuss of certilicate for which they are comipetinLT. 
After the jxipers are cmcc handed in, the Examlnei-s will riot allow 
any altcnition thereof, and the presiding InspeVrtor is Tesjjdnaible 
for the subscfpient safe-keoj^ing of the same, until he hasl transmit- 
ted them, with nil surplus Exai)iinatibn Papers, tf> the Education 
Department. 

o. The presidinglnspector or Examiner must be punctual to 
the moment in distributing the papers, and in directing the caUidi- 
dates to sign their papers at the close of the allotted time. No writ- 
ing, other than the signature, should be permitted after the order to 
si^n is given. The candidates are required to be in thfeir allotted 
places in the room before the honr appointed for the commencement 
of the examination. If a candidate be not present till after the 
conmicncement of the examinations, he CJtnhot be Allowed any ad- 
ditional time on account of such absence. 

6. In examining the answers of candidates, two Examiners at 
least sh(»uld look over and rep'>rt on each paper. 

7. The Central Committee of Examiners appbinted by the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction will, in a paper, assign nuVnerical values 
to each question or part of a qtiestibn, according to their judgUient 
of its relative importance. The local Examiners will give marks 
for tlie answer t(^> any question in correspondence with the nuniber 
assi:.aic(l to the question, and the completeness and accuracy of the 
auflwur. 

8. In order that a candidate may obtain a socond c!la«s certifi- 
cate, the sum of his marks must ♦mount, for grade A, to at Ifeast 
two-thirds, and for gradt' B, to one-half of ihe aggregate value of 
all the paiVers j in both c^ses great importance should be attached 
to accurate spelling. The cwididiite must also obtain for grade A, 
two-thirds, and for grade B, one-half of the marks aasig^ned to each 
of the subjects of ArithmHic and Grammar. In order to obtain a 
third dass certificate, the marks must be not less than one-half of 
the aggregate valUe of all the papers for c'ertiiicates of thatTuJL A. 
candidate for a second rlasg certi6cat«, who failg to obtain it, mtby 
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be aWirded a third' ditds certificate, provided inch candidate obtains 
what would be equivalent to fully one-half of the aggrcigite value of 
all the papers for a third class certittcate. 

9. The names of successful candidates shall be arranged alpha- 
betically, in classes and grades. 

10. In the event of .1 candidate copying from another, or allow- 
ing another to copy from him, or taking into the room •rty books, 
notes, or anything frf)m which he might derive assistance in the ex- 
iwnination, it shall be the duty of the presiding Ixaminer, if he ob- 
tain clear evidence of the fact at the time of its occnrronco, to cmno 
such candidate at once to leave the room : neither shall i^ufch candi- 
date be permitted to enter during the remaining part of tlie exami- 
nation, knd his name shall be struck off the Hat. If, however, the 
evidence of such case be not clear at the time, or be obtained after 
*he ddnchision of tfie examinaticm, the Examiner shall repoH tlie 
caae at a general meeting of the Examiners, who shall reject the 
candidate if they deem the evidence (JoncTusive. 

(2.) Conditions required of Candidates for Cjirtifioates of 

Qualification as Teachers. 

1 . To be eligible for examination for a Third Class (Coimty) Cer- 
tificate, the Candidate, if a female, must be sixteen years of af;e ; if 
a male, must be eighteen years of age ; and must furnish satisfactory 
proof of temperate habits and good moral character. 

2. Candidates for Second Class (Provincial) Certificates must 
fnWiish satisfactory proof of temperate habits and good moral char- 
eildter, and of having successfully taught in a scjiool three years, ex- 
cept in the special cases hereinafter provided. The Candidate must 
also have previously obtained either a Third Class Certificate under 
the present fiyrftem of examinati<)ns, or a First or Second Class Cer- 
tifietfte under the former system. 

a A Candidate for a First Chiss (Provincial) Certificate must 
fumiBh datidft\ctory proof of temperate habits and good moral char- 
acter, and of having successfully taught in a Bchool five years, or 
two years, if during that ])eri(>d he has held a Second Clfiss Certifi- 
cate, granted under these regulations, and all Candidates for First 
Class Certificaiies, who do not already possess Second Class Pro- 
vincial Certificates, shall be required to previously pass the exami- 
nation for such Second Class Certificate. • 

4. In regard to teachers in French or German settlements, a 
knowledge of the French or German Grammar respectively may be 
substituted for a knowledije of the English Grammar, and the cer- 
tificates to the Teachers expressly linuted accordingly. The County 
Councils within whose jurisdiction there are French or German 
settlements, are authorized to appoint one or more persons (who 
in their judgment maybe comjxjtent) to examine candidates in the 
French or German lanL,niagc. at the aimual exruninations. 

(a) Attendance at the Normal School for Ontario, with the required 
practice in the Model Schools, and passing the requisite examina- 
tion for a First Class Certificate, shall be considered equivalent to 
teaching five years in a public or private school. So also, attend- 
ance at the Normal School, with the required practice in the Model 
School, and passing the requisite .examinations for a Second Class 
Certificate, shall be ctmsidered o<iuivalent to teaching three years in 
a public or private school. But those Normal ScIkh)! students only 
shall be eligible to compete for First or Seccmd Class Provincial Cer- 
tificates, who shall have successfully passed a terminal examination 
in the subjects prescribed in the programme, and received a Nor- 
mal School Certificate to that effect. 

5. Value (%nd Duration of Certificates. 

(a.) First and Second Class Certificates are nllid during jgood be- 
haviour, and throughout the Province of Ontario. A First Class 
Certi'ficote of any grade renders the holder eligible for the office of 
Sxaminer of Public School Teachers ; that of the highest grade (A) 
renders the holder eligible for the office of Public School Inspector. 
Certificates of eligibility for these offices are to be obtained on ap- 
plication at the Education Ofiice. 

(6. ) Third Ciaas Certificates are valid only in the county where 
given, and for three years, and not renewable, except on the recom- 
mendation of the County Inspector ; biit a teacher holding a Third 
Class Certificate may be eligible in less than three years for exami- 
nation for a Second Class Certificate, on the special reoomnienda- 
tion of his County Inspector. 

(J. Certificates to Monitors aiui Assistants in PtihUe Schools. 

At the request in writing of any Public School Corporation, a 
PubKc School Inspector may admit to examination any senior p\ipil 
br iother candidate for the pM^itiun of Monitor or Assirtant Teacher 
in such Public School, on the following conditions : — 



(rt). The pupil or dther cAtodidAte shAll pjfesefit'toihe Itt^pfebtor 
a certificate of good moral c*iaTa<jt*r, -si^ed by a dergyman. 

(6). The Subjects of ^xamihation'for the position t)f Monitbr Shall 
be Reading, Writing, Spelling, and the elementAiy porta of Gram- 
mar, Geography, and Arrthmetic. 

(<*). The subjects of examination for 'the ptrtitfon of AssiatMit 
Teacher, shall be those prescribed for Thitti Cites Cortififeatfes. 

W. B.--A competent knowledge of those subjects, at the dfsdre- 
tion of the Inspector, shall be' required. 

No cettifieate shall be given for a lottger pftriod **li«n one year. 
Such certificate may be specially renewed for twelve months at the 
discretion of the Inspector ; but no certificate shall be ^tited a 
third time without re-cxataination. 

A certificate may be suspended or cAnttelled at the discretf^n of 
an Inspector, for any cause Which he may deem sufticient to wiuhhint 
it. 

All certificates ^nttrd, suspentSeU or eanceiiea, nua an o«Kw 
information desired, shall be duly reported by the Inspectors to the 
Chief Superintendent of Education. STTict., chap. 28/ sees. •112 
(27), and 114 (18.) 

7. Minhnam Qnalifications raqaired for nird" Class CtrHfi^Mtes df 

Teathers in the FttbUc ISthools. 

Beading. — To be able to read any passage selected from the author- 
ized Reading Books intelligently, expreia8lYely,'and with collect J)ro- 
nunciation. 

\Spelllug. ^To be able to %rite eorrtctly any jJassilge' that Way be 
dictated from the Reading Book. 

Etymology. ^To know the pl*eflxes'and affiles (Anth6ri2^d "Spell- 
ing book, pp. 1^4-169). 

Grammar. -To be well acquainted with the element!* df '1Bfig!ilfli 
Grammar, and to be able to analyze and parse, with application of 
the ruled of Syntax, any ordiilary prose sentence (AutlidrizBdOfam - 
mars). 

(otnposttioyi. — To be able to write ftn dtd*nAry bustiless tetter cor- 
rectly, as to form, modes of etpreBai6n, Ac. 

Writing. — To be able to write legibly and n^tly. 

Geography. — To know the definitions (Lovell's Gene^l Geoglrti- 
phy), and to have a good general idea of physical and political geo- 
graphy, as exhibited on the nlaps of Canada, America genfefally, 
and Europe. 

Hi.ttory. — To have a knowledge of the outlines of 'Afident and 
Modern History (Collier), including the introductory part of the 
History of Canada, pp. 5-33 (tlodgins). 

AAthmetic. — To be thoroughly acquainted with the Arithraetioal 
Tables, Notation and Numeration, Simple and Compound Rules, 
Greatest Common Measure and Least Common "Multiple, Vulgar 
and Decimal Fractions and Proportion, and to know generally the 
reasons of the processes employed ; to be able to solve probleteis in 
said rules with accuracy and neatness. To be able to work, A'ith 
rapidity and accuracy, simple problems in Mental Arithmetic (Au- 
thorized Text Book). To be able to solve ordimuy questions in 

Education. — To have a knowledge of School Organization and the 
classification of pupils, and the School Law and Regulations rela- 
ting to Teachers. 

8. Minvmram QuaUficcitioitt for 8«9ond Ckus From/nMl Cm^fioaft; 

Reading. — To be able to read itfteUigently and ez^i^eniv^y a 
passage selected from aily Bnglish author. 

Spelling. — To be able to - wi^ oorrecdy a passage dictaited ftom 
any English author. 

Ett/mology. — To know the prefises, affxes, and jl^rino^l Latin 
and Greek roots. To be able to analyse etyniologieally the'wtiirds 
of the Reading Books (Authorized Spelling Book). 

Grnmnuir, — To be thoroughly Hoquaiiited with the 'definitions 
and ;rrammatical forms and rules of Syntax, and to be iible to Ana- 
lyze and parse, with application of said rules, ^An^^entence in pnm9 
or vtfrse (Authorised Text Books), 

Composition. — To be famiKar with th#' forms of letter writittcr, 
and to be able to write a prose cetnposition on any 'iimpie Bubj0oi, 
correetlv as to expression, spelling and pundtaation. 

Wriitf^g. — To be able tolrrito legibly- «nd-tk#atiy a go«d vtlnkiing 
hand. 

Oeogr<wphy.-^1o have a fair knowledge of p&ysioaltiind BMlllieina- 
tical geography. To kiKow the 'b^undaties <of the Oontinests ;' v«la- 
tire positions -and oapitals of the eonntvies of the w«rld, sH^d the 
positions, <&c., of the Chief Islands, Capes, Bays, Seas, Gulfs, Lakes, 
Straits, Mountains, Rivers and Kiver-slopes. To know the forms 
of government, the religions and the natural products aiid nmnu- 
Eactures of the principal eoantries of the wotrid (Lovell's Gkuexul 
Geogra^y). 
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History, — ^To have a good knowledge of general, English and 
Canadian History (Collier and Hodgins). 

Education. — To be familiar with the general principles of the 
science of Education. To have a thorough knowledge of the ap- 
proved modes of teaching Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Composition, Geography, History, and Object Lessons. 
To be well acquainted with the different methods of School Organi- 
zation and Management — including School Buildings and arrange- 
ments, classification of pupils, formation of time and liniit tables, 
modes of discipline, &c., &c. To give evidence of practical skill in 
teaching. 

School Law. — To have a knowledge of the School Law and Official 
Begnlations relating to Trustees and Teachers. 

MuMc, — To know the principles of Vocal Music, "j See Regulation 

Drav^ruf. — To understand the principles of > 2 in this sec- 
Linear Drawing. ; tion. 

/t^MOf jr««pVM^. To nnderstttxid BuOk-Ket;plUg by Single aiid 

double entiy. 

Arithmetic. — To be thoroughly familiar with the Authorized 
Arithmetic in theory and practice, and to be able to work problems 
in the various rules. To show readiness and accuracy in working 
problems in Mental Arithmetic. 

Menswation. — To be familiar with the principal rules for Men- 
suration of Surfaces. 

Algebra. — To be well acquainted with the subject as far as the end 
of section 153, page 1 29, of the Authorized Text Book (Sangster). 

Euclid. — Books I. II. with problems. 

NoTB. — For female teachers only the first book of Euclid is re- 
quired. 

Natural Philosophy. — To be acquainted with the properties of 
matter and with Statics, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, as set forth 
in pages l-lOO, Sangster's Natural Philosophy, Part I. 

Chemistry. — To understand the elements of Chemistry, as taught 
in the first part of Dr. Ryerson's First Lessons in Agriculture, 
pages 9-76. 

Botany. — To be familiar with the structure of plants, etc., and 
the uses of the several parts (First Lessons in Agriculture). 

Human Physiology. — Cutter's First Book on Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene.* 

9. Additicnial for those who desire Special Certificates for Teaching 
Agriculhire uivder Section twenty-seven (19) of the School Act, 37 
Vio. Ohap. 27. 

Natural History. — General view of AnimalKingdom — Characters 
of principal classes, orders and genera — (Gosse's Zoology for 
Schools,) [or Wood's Natural History]. 

Botany. — Vegetable Physiology and Anatomy — Systematic 
Botany — Flowering Plants of Canada — (Gray's How Plants Grow). 

Agricultu,ral Chem,\si/ry. — Proximate and ultimate constituents 
of plants and soils — Mechanical and Chemical modes of improving 
soils — Rotation of Crops — Agricultural and Domestic Economy, «fec. 
(Dr. Ryerson's First Lessons in Agriculture.) 

10. Minimum Qualifications for First Class Provincial Certificates. 

Beading. — To be able to read intelligently and expressively a 
passage selected from any English author. 

Spelling. — To be able to write correctly a passage dictated from 
any English author. 

Etymology. — As for Second Class Teachers. 

Grammar. — To be thoroughly acquainted with the subject, as 
contained in the Authorized Text Books . 

Composition. — As for Second Class Teachers. 

Ev/glish Literature. — To have a general acquaintance with the 
history of English Literature (Collier). 

Writi'ng. — As for Second Class Teachers. 

Geography. — As for Second Class Teachers, and in addition to 
possess a special knowledge of the Geography of British America 
and the United States, including the relative positions of the Pro- 
vinces and States, with their capitals ; to understand the structure 
of the crust of the earth ; use of the globes (Lovell's General Geo- 
graphy, and Keith on the Globes). 

History. — General English and Canadian (Collier and Hodgins). 

Education. — As for Second Class Teachers, and in addition to 
possess a good knowledge of the elementary principles of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy ; and to be acquainted with the methods of 
teaching all the branches of the Public School course. 

School Law. — To be acquainted with the Law and Official Regu- 




Tract Society.) 



lations relating to Trustees, Teachers, Municipal Councils, and 
School Inspectors. 

Miisic.-^To know the principals of Vocal Music. 

Drawing. — To evince facility in making perspective and otnUine 
sketches of common objects on the blackboard. 

Book-Keeping. — As for Second Class Teachers, 

Arithmetic, — To know the subject as contained in the Authorized 
Arithmetic, in theory and practice, to be able to solve problems in 
arithmetical rules with accuracy, neatness and despatch. To be 
ready and accurate in solving problems in Mental Arithmetic 

Menmration. — To be familiar with rules for Mensuration of Sur- 
face and Solids. 

Algebra. — To know the subject as contained in the Authorized 
Text Book completed. 

Euclid.— BookB I. n. III. IV., Definitions of V., and Book VI. 
with exercises. 

Nons. — For femalo teachers, the first book only of Euclid is re- 
quired. If, however, the candidate desires a certificate of eligibi- 
lity as an Examiner, the same examination must be passed in 
Euclid as is required of male teachers. 

Natu7'al Philosophy. — As for Second Class Teachers ; and, in 
addition, to be acquainted with Dynamics, Hydrodynamics and 
Acoustics, pp. 109-167, Sangster's Natural Philosophy, Part I. 

Chemvcal Physics. — To have a good general acquaintance with the 
subjects of Heat, Light and Electricity. 

Chemistry. — As for Second Class Teachers ; and to be familiar 
with the Definitions, Nomenclature, Laws of Chemical Combina- 
tion, and to possess a general knowledge of the Chemistry of the 
Metalloids and Metals (Roscoe). 

Hximan Physiology. — As for Second Class Teachers. 

Natural History. — General View of Animal Kingdom — Charac- 
ters of principal classes, orders and genera (Gosse's Zoology for 
Schools) [or VVood's Natural History]. 

Botany. — Vegetable Physiology and Anatomy — Systematic Bot- 
any — Flowering Plants cf Canada (Gray's How Plants Grow). 

Agricultural Chemistry. — ^Proximate and ultimate constituents of 
plants and soils — Mechanical and Chemical modes of improving 
soils — Rotation of crops, &c., &o. (Dr. Ryerson's First Lessons in 
Agriculture). 



Vm Powers and DiftiM of Muters and Teaohen of Public 

Schools. 

The ninetieth and the following sections of the School Act, pre- 
scribe, in explicit and comprehensive terms, the duties of teachexB ; 
and no teacher can legally claim his salary who disregards the re- 
quirements of the law, Among other things the Act requires each 
teacher to '' maintain proper order and discipline in his school, ac- 
cording to the authorized forms and regulations. " The law makes 
it the duty of the Chief Superintendent of Education to provide 
the forms and the Council of Public Instruction prescribes the fol- 
lowing regulations for the guidance of masters and teachers in tiie 
conduct and discipline of their schools. 

1. Nitmber of Teachers. — In every school in which there are two 
or more teachers employed therein, the trustees shall determine 
who shall be considered as the m&ster of the school. 

Note. — De8ignatio7i. — The head teacher employed in any Public 
School, in which there is more than one teacher, e^all be designated 
and known as the master, and the others shall be named first, se- 
cond, or third, &c., assistant teacher.] 

(1) POWBRS AND DUTIES OF MAfiTERS. 

Authority <m a Public Officer. — The master of every school is a pub- 
lic officer, and, as such, shall have power, and it shall be his duty 
to observe and enforce the following rules : — 

1. See that the Rules are observed. — He shall see that these general 
rules and regulations, and any special rules (not inconsistent with 
them) which may be approved by the trustees for their respective 
schools, are duly and faithfully carried out, subject to appeal, in 
case of dissatisfaction, to the Inspector. 

2. Prescribe Duties of Teac^iers. — He shall prescribe (with the 
assent of the trustees) the duties of the several teachers in his 
school, but he shall be responsible for the control and management 
of the classes uuder their charge. 

3. Power to Suspend Pupils. — He shall suspend (subject' to appeal, 
by the parent or guardian, to the trustees), any pupil, for any of 
the following reasons : 

^L) Truancy persisted in. 
f2.) Violent opposition to authority. 
[3.^ Repetition of any offence after notice. 
f4.) Habitua] and determined neglect of duty. 
6.) The use of profane, obscene, or other improper language. 
(6.) General bad conduct, and bad example, to Uie injury of the 
school. 
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(7.) Cutting, marring, deatroyiug, defacing, or injuring any of 
the Public Sdiool property, such as buildings, furniture, fences, 
trees, shubbery, seats, <fec. ; or writing any obscene or improper 
words dn the fences, privies, or any part of the premises ; pro- 
videiZ that any master suspending a pupil for any of the causes 
aboTe-named, shall immediately, after such suspension, give notice 
ibereof, in writing, to the parent or guardian of such pupil, and 
to the trustees, in which notice shall be stated the reason for such 
suspension ; but no pupil shall be expelled without the authority 
of the trustees. [See ako regulation 2 of the " Duties of Assistant 
Teachers.^' which also applies to Masters.] 

Expuisiofi of Pupils. — AVhen the example of any pupil is very 
hurtful to the school, and in all cases where reformation appears 
hopeless, it shall be the duty of the master, with the approbation 
of the trustees, to expel such pupil from the school. But any pu- 
pil under public censure, who shall express to the master his regret 
for such a course of conduct, as openly and explicitly as the case may 
require, shall with the approbation of the trustees and master, be 
re-admitted to the school. The hundred and eighty-second section 
of the School Law, declares ' ' that any pupil who shall be adjudged so 
refractory by the trustees (or by a majority of them) and the 
teacher, that his presence in the school is deemed injurious to the 
other pupils, may be dismissed from such school, and, where prac- 
ticable, removed to an Industrial School." 

5. Care of School Property. — He shall excercise the strictest 
vigilance over the Public School property under his charge, — the 
building, outhouses, fences, &c., furniture apparatus, and books 
belonging to the school, so that they may receive no injury ; and 
give prompt notice, in writing, to the trustees, or person appointed 
by them, under regulation 13, of th^ Duties of Tnisteesj (if in cities, 
towns, or villages, to the Inspector,) of any repairs which may 
require to be made to the building, premises, or furniture, &c., and 
of any furniture or supples which may be required for the school. 

6. Hegvlations in regard to School Premises, <Scc. — The Trustees 
having made such provision relative to the school house and its 
appendages, as are required by the twenty-sixth (9) section, 
and the ei^ty-sixth (5) section of the School Act, and as pro- 
vided in regulation 9 of the *' Duties of Trustees,** it shall be the 
duty of the Master to give strict attention to the proper ventilation 
and temperature,*^ as well as to the cleanliness of the school 
house ; he shall also prescribe such rules for the use of the yard 
and out-buildings connected with the school house, as wlU insiire 
their being kept in a neat and proper condition ; and he shall be 
held responsible for any want of cleanliness about the premises. 

7. School open for Pupils. — ^Care must be taken to have the school 
house ready for the reception of pupils at least fifteen minutes be- 
fore the time prescribed for opening the school, in order to afford 
shelter to those who may arrive before the appointed hour. (See 
regulation 12 *^ Duties of Assistant Teachers.*^) 

8. Oat Premises. — He shall see that the yards, sheds, privies, and 
other out-buildings are kept in order, and that the school house 
and premises are locked at all proper times ; and that all deposits 
of sweepings, from rooms or yards, are removed from the premises. 

9. Fires omd Sweeping.-^Eie shiJl employ, at a compensation to 
be fixed by the trustees, a suitable person to make fires, to sweep 
the rooms and halls da^y, and dust the windows, walls, seats, 
desks, and other furniture in the same ; but no assiatant teacher or 
pupil shall be required to perform such duty, unless voluntarily, 
and with suitable compensation. 

10. Librarian. — He shall act as librarian of the school, and take 
charge of the books ; abo make, keep, and preserve a catalogue of 
the same ; deliver, charge, receive, and credit the volumes given 
out ; and keep a register of the same ; number, label, and cata- 
logue the books ; and make returns of the library, its books, &c., 
as required by the library regulations. 

11. The Library.— He shall keep the library open for the distribu- 
tion (and return) of books to their scholars, and ratepayers of the 
school division, on Friday afternoon of each week ; but this duty 
shall not be permitted to interfere with the regular exercises of the 
BchooL 

12. Reports. — He shall make the necessary term, special, or an- 
nual reports to the Tnistees, to the Inspector or Chief Superin- 
tendent, at such times and in such manner as may be required. 

13. General Register.— He shall keep a daily and a general admis- 
sion register of the school (to be furnished by the trustees), in the 
latter of which shaU be entered, in each term, the date of the 
admission of each pupil ; his or her name and age ; from whence 
received ; the parent's or guardian's name and residence ; the 
names of each of the classes in the school, together with the 
names of the pupils in each such classes ; the promotion of pupils 
from one class to another ; record of atten^^ce of the pupil ; 
date of his leaving the school, and destination, b<>th as to place 



and occupation ; and such other information as shall at all times 
give a correct idea of the condition of the school. 

15. Religious Exercises — Ten Coinmandments.—He shall see that 
the regulations in regard to Opening and Ctotifig Exercises of the 
Day (Chapter III.) are observed, and that the Ten Commandments 
are duly taught to all the pupils and repeated by them once a 
week. 

(2.) DUTIES OF ASSISTANT TEAGHEBJ3. 

The teacher of each class or department of a school shall observe 
the following regulations : — 

1. Pupils.— ^e shall give the children under his charge constant 
employment in tlie studies prescribed in the authorized programme ; 
and endeavour, by judicious and diver8i6ed modes, to render the 
exercises of the school pleasant, as well as profitable. 

2. Discipline. — He shall practise such discipline in his school, 
class, or department, as would be exercised b^ a kind, firm, aact 
judicious parent in his family. It is strictly enjoined upon all 
teachers in the schools to avoid the appearance of indiscreet haste 
in the discipline of their pupils ; and, in any difficult cases which 
may occur, to apply to the master. Inspector, or to the trustees 
(as the case may be) for advice and direction, t 

3. Regulations. — He shall read, or cause to be read, to his class, 
at least once in each quarter, (or otherwise inform the pupils of) 
so much of the regulations as shall be necessary to give them a pro- 
per understanding of the rules by which they are governed. 

4. Register. — He shall keep the register (provided by the Educa- 
tion Department, and furnished by the trustees), and remain their 
property, in which shall be entered the names and daily attend- 
ance of pupils, their proficiency in various studies and other in- 
formation. 

5. Returns. — He shall make such returns, and at such times, as 
may be required by the master, Inspector, or trustees, relating to 
his class, school or department. 

(3.) ADDITIONAL DUTIES OF MASTEIiS AND TEACHERS. 

It shall also be the duty of each master and teacher of a Public 
and Separate School to observe the following regulations : — 

1. General Principles of Government. — Masters and teachers are to 
evince a regard for the improvement and general welfare of their 
pupils ; treat them with kindness, combined with firmness, and aim 
at governing them by their affections and reason, rather than by 
harshness and severity. Teachers shall also, as far as practicable, 
exercise a general care over their pupils in and out of school, and 
shall not confine their instruction and superintendence to the usual 
school studies, but shall, as far as possible, extend the same to the 
mental and moral training of such pupils, to their personal deport- 
ment, to the practice of correct habits and good manners among 
them, and to omit no opportunity of inculcating the principles of 
Tbuth and Honesty, the duties of respect to superiors, and 
obedience to all persons placed in authority over them. 

2. Merit Carcbt — Prizes. — In all the schools, the series of Merit 
Cards, prepared and authorized by the Education Department, 
shall be regularly used ; and if prizes are given, it must be on the 
principles laid down in that series of cards. 

3. State of Feelvng aunong Pupils. — Masters and teachers shall 
cultivate kindly and affectionate feelings among the pupils ; dis- 
countenance quarrelling, cruelty t^) animals, and every approach to 
vice. 

4. A hsence. — No master or teacher shall be absent from the school 
in which he or she may be employed, without permission of the 
trustees or Inspector, except in case of sickness, in which case the 
absence of such teacher shall be immediately reported to the trus- 
tees ; and no deduction from the salary of a teacher, within the 
limits prescribed by law, shall be made on account of sickness, as 
certified by a medical man. 

5. Subscriptions, Collections, Presents, due. — No collection shall be 
taken up, or subscriptions solicited for any purpose, or notice of 
shows, or exhibitions given in any Public School, without the con- 
sent of the trustees ; nor, as provided in the Act (section 143), 
shall the masters or teachers act as agents for books, or sell 
stationery, Ac, or receive presents (unless presented to them 
oil leaving the school), nor award, without the permission of the 
trustees, medals or other prizes of their own to the pupils under 
their charge. 



*S«e note to (a) of reirulation 4 of the " DutieB of Irutpeeton." 

t The following are modes to be adopted or avoided :— 

(a) Proper.— Reproof kindly but flrmly given, either in private or before the school, 
as clxxMimstauces require it, or BiM;h severe punishment as the case really warrants, 
administered as directed in the above regulation. 

Q>) /m2>ro|wr.- Contemptuous language, reproof admbiistered in passion, personal 
•ndlgnity or torture, and violation of the laws of health. 
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• 6. 'Teache/rs* Mtethigs. — ^All maaters and teachers in oities, towns, 
and villages, shall regularly attend the teachers' meetings, at such 
times, and under such regulations, as the Inspector si lall direct ; and 
they shall by- study, recitations, and general exercises, strive to 
■ystematiee and perfect the modes of discipline and of teaching 
in the Public Schools. 

7. TertcAin^?.— They shall classify the children according to the 
books used ; study those books themselves, and teach according to 
the improved methods recommended in their prefaces. In giving out 
the lessons for the next day, difficult pai'ts should be explained, and, 
where necessary, the best mode of studying them pointed out. 

■8. Viiitiuif t^chools. — ^Tbe Inspector may permit a master or 
teaeher to be absent two of the ordinary teachiiig days in each half- 
year, 'for the purpose of visiting and observing the methods of 
classification, teaching and discipline practised in other schools than 
that in'which he or she teaches ;.»nd such visit, with the name of 
Uie school or »«boola visited, shall be duly reported by such master 
or teacher to the Inspector ;* but such permission shall not be given 
by the inspector if the absence of the teacher will be, in his judg- 
ment, injurious to the interests of the school ; nor shall this per- 
mission be granted to any master or teaeher who fails to report, or 
who has employed thd time h»*etofore c^iven tojhim for this pur^ 
pose otherwise than in visiting schofijs, iks authorized by this re- 
gulation. 

9. Tim»-TabU, — They shall keep in some conspicuous place in the 
school-room,' a Time Table, .showing the order of exercises for every 
day in 'the week, and the time for each exm^cise, as prescribed in the 
prograimue of studies for Public Schools. 

10. CTossM.-^The division of pupils into .fdaases, as prescribed 
by: the programme, ihali be strictly lobseBved ; • and no teacher shall 
be allowed to take his or her class beyond the limits fi Bed for the 
dasses taught by such teachers, without the consent of the master 
o^ Inspector, except for oocasiooal reviews ; biit individual pupils, 
on being qualified, may, with the consent of the master, beadv4iuced 
from a lower to the hijjher class. 

11. Quariedy Ex(uninat%on,-^lRiticti class in every school shall be 
open for public examination and inspection during the last week of 
every quarter ; and the teacher shall call upon every pupil in the 
school, unless excused, to review or recite in the course of such 
examination. 

12. In School afrSj A.M., <kt. — All tjeachers shall be in their re- 
spective schools, and open their rooms for the receptionof pupils, 
at least fifteen minutes in the morning, and five minutes in the 
Afternoon, before the specified time for4)eginning school ; and dur- 
ing school hours they shall faithfully devot# themselves to the 
•duties of" their office. 

13. VisitorM^ Book. — They shall keep the visitors' book (which is 
required by law to be furnished by the trustees), in which shall be 
entered the dates -of visits and names of visitors, with such remarks 
as such visitors may choose to make. 

14. VintorB. —They shall receive courteously 4^e visitors appointed 
by law, and afford them every facility for inspecting the books used , 
and for examining into the state of the school; shall keep the 
visitors^ book accessible, that the visitors may; if- theychoose, enter 
remarks in it. 

Note. — The frequency of'vtfeiti to the school by iittelligeiit persons ani- 
mmibm Xh% pupils, and gr«sti.y.aid£ the faithful teacher. 

.IX. Butiefi of Pupils in the Publio Schools. 

1. Cle^Ti\li^ie»s and Oood Cotuiuct — Pupils must come to school 
clean and neat in their persons and clothes. They must avoid idle- 
ness, profanity, falsehood, and deceit, quarrelling and fighting, 
cruelty to dumb animals ; be kind • and courteous to each otlier, 
obedient to their instructors, diligent in their studies, and Cfmform 
t6 the' roles of their school. 

2. Tardiness on the part of pupils shall be considered a violation 
of the rules of the school, and shall subject the delinquents to such 
pen^ty as the nature of the case may require, at the discretion of 
the master. 

3. Leaving before Clotiinq. — No pupil shall be allowed to depai-t 
before the hour appointed for closing school, except in case of sick- 
ness,' or some pressing emergency ; and then the master or teacher's 
consent mtist first be obtained. 



*E«ch High and Public School Master and Teacher must give at least 
three days' notice to the trustee ; acd, in addition, the High School Master 
must communicate with the Educational Department, so that he may not be 
absent during the visits of the Inspector to his school. In order that no loss 
of apportionment may accure to any school in consequoace of the master's 
ftfasence under this regulation, a proportionate amount of average attendance 
will be credited to the schuol for the time so employed by the teacher ; but 
vnder no circimistances can lost time be lawfully made up by teaching on 
any of the prvKtribcd h<»lidayB, or half holidays, nor will such time be reck- 
•nttd by the JDepartmeat, er b« aU«WMl by th« In»p««tor. 



4. Absence. — A pupil absenting himself £rom school, except on 
account of sicknoss, or other urgent reasons satisfactory to the 
master, forfeits his standing in the class, and his right to avtend the 
school for the remainder of the quarter. 

5. Excuses — Any pupil not appearing at the regular hour of ^ra- 
menoing any class of the school which he may be attending, ^itho^t 
a written exciise from his parent or guardian, may be deniea 
admittance to such school for the day, or half-day, at the discretion 
of the teacher. 

6. Punctual Attendance. — Every pupil, once admitted to school, 
and duly registered, shall attend at the commencement <»f each term, 
and continue in punctual attendance nntil its close, or until he is 
regularly withdrawn by notice to the teachers to that effect ; and no 
pupil violating this rule shall be entitled to continue in such school, 
or be admitted to any other, until such violation is certified by the 
parents or guardian to have been necessary and unavoidable, whitih 
shall be done personally or in writing. 

7. School to Attend. — Pupils in cities, towns, and villages shall 
be required to attend any particular school which may be desig- 
nated for them by the Inspector, with the consent of the trustees. 
And the Inspector alone, under the same authority, shall hare 
the power to make transfers of pupils from one school to an- 
other. 

8. A bse }\re from Examination. — Any pupil absenting himself ffom 
examination, or any portion thereof, without permission of the 
niaster, shall not thereafter be admitted to any Pubhc School, 
except by authority of the Inspector, in writing ; and the oamra of 
all such absentees shall be reported by the master immediately to 
the trustees ; and this rule shall be read to the school just before 
the examination days, at the •ck>se of each quarter. 

•9. Going to a^d from S-'yhool.—^VxYpW^ shall be responsible to th« 
master for any misconduct on the schcwl premises, or in going to or 
returning from school, except "When^accompanied by their parents 
or guardians, or some person appointed by them, or on their behalf. 

10. Supply of Btpoks. — No pupil shall be allowed to remain in the 
school unless he is furnished with the books and requisities required 
to bo used by him in the school ; but in case of a pupil being in 
danger of losing the advantages of the school, by reason of his in- 
ability to obtain the necessary books or requisities, thr<nigh.the 
poverty of hia parent or guawiian, the trustees have power to pro- 
cure and supply such pupil with the books and requisities needed. 

11. Fees for Books.^Y'he fees for boc^cs and stationery, &cl, m 
fixed by the trustees in cities and towns, whether monthly m 
quarterly, or fees for non-resident pupils shall be payable in 
advance ; and no pupil shall have right to enter or eontinne in the 
school until he shall have paid the appointed fee, or it shall have 
been paid <m his bchidf . 

12. Propertij Injured. — Any property of the schools that maybe 
injured or destroyed by pupils, must be made good forthwith by the 
parent or guardian, under a penalty of the suspension of the delin- 
quent pupil. (See (7) of regulation 3 of the * * Powers and Ihitiet of 
Masters.'*) 

13. ( 'onZ-^gfimw Dise^s^. — No pupil shall be admitted to, or con- 
tinue in, any of the Public Schools who has not been vaccinated, or 
who is afflicts with, or has been exposed to, any contagious disease, 
until all danger of contagitui from such pupil, or from the disease 
or exposure, shall have passed away, as certified in writing by a 
medical man. 

14. Effects of Fxpuhion.—J^o pupil shall be admitted to anyPob- 
lic School who has been expelled from any school, unless by the 
written authority of tlie Inspector. See regulation 4, Duties of 
Masters. 

15. Certificate on Leaving, — Every pupil entitled thereto shall, 
when he leaves, or removes from, a school receive a certificate of 
gt>od conduct and standing, in the form prescribed, if deserving of 
it. 

X.— Public ^hool Boards in Cities, Towns and Incorp^ratea 

Villagfos. 

1. The School law provides that 

For every ward into wliich any City or Town is divided : 
(a) There shall be two School TrusUies, each of whom, after 
the tirst election of trustees, shall continue in office for. two 
years, and until his successor hjis been elected. 
(6) One of the trustees elected shall retire on the second 
Wednesday in January yearly in rotation (sec. 70). 
In every town, not divided into wards, and in every incorporated 
village, there shall be six school trustees, two of whom, after tl\e 
first election, shall retire from office yearly on the second Wednes- 
day in January (sec. 75). 

2. Officers of th^ Board.— The law requires t^iat there shall be 
elected annually by the Board from among its o-wn members (1) » 
Chainnan. The Board is also required to appoiirit for such period 
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ta it may decide (2) a Secretary, and (3) in cities aiid towns • an 
Ititptdor of Schools. It may also at its discretion appoint (4) a 
OoWeetor of school [fees for contingencies and non-resident pupils], 
and (5) a Stcrttary-Treaswrer, 

3. Froeeeding$ of the Board. — The Board is authorized by law 
*' to appoint the times and places of their meetings and the mode of 
cabling them ; and of condncting and recording their proceedings, 
And of keeping all their school accounts."* 

4. Committees of the Board. — In addition to the officers of the 
Board mentioned, the Board can most conveniently supervise the 



desired. The Board is authorized to *' appoint a special committee 
of not moTQF than three persons [not necessarily members of the 
Bdard] for the special charge, oversight, and maiiagement of each 
school mthin the city, town or village." 

5. Order of Business. — At every regular meeting of the Board it is 
recommended that the order of proceeding shall be : — 

(1) Reading and confirminsr the minutes. 

(2) Reading and referring letters, meraorialB, &c. 

(3) Giving notices of motion. 

(4) Taking up unfinished business and former notices. 

(0) Presenting and adopting reports of committees. ' 
(6) Miscellaneous business. 

6. Rntssof Order:— 

(1) Q^Krnim. A majority of the membeie of the Board shall form 
a quorum. 

(2) The Chairman shall have one vote on all questions ; but in 
case of a tie', the question shall be considered lost. 

(3) The Irufpector, by permission of the Board, may be present 
and speak' on any matter connected with his department or duties, 
but shall have no vote on any question. 

(4) Xddrtxging Chairman — Every member, previous to speaking, 
sh^ll rise and address himself to the Chairman. 

(5) Questions aiui Replies — Questions asked and replies to mem-* 
bers, shall be through the Chairman. 

(6) (J¥der of Spectkiiuj — When two or more members rise at once, 
the Ohbirman shall name the meml)er who shall speak first, after 
wliieh thfe other member or members shall have the right to address 
the meeting in the order named by the Chairman. 

(7) Speaking Tivive — No member shall apeak more than 

minutes or twice (except in Committee) on the same question or 
amendment, without leave of the meeting, except in explanation 
of something which may have been misunderstood, or in reply to 
a question, utitil every one desiring tt> speak shall have spoken. 

(8) Moti&n to he Read — Each member may require the question 
or motion under discussion to be read' for his information at any 
time, but not so as to interrupt a member when speaking. 

(9> FiilxHi/g Blanks — In filling blanks the largest sura and the 
longest time shall be put first. 

(iO) Non-Debatable QHestio^is — Motions (1) to adjourn, (2) lie on 
the table, (3) for tie *' previous question," or (4) upon the order 
of business sliall not be debatable. 

(1!) Pretfious i^vestion — When the ** previwis question " is decided 
ill the negative, the original question shall then remain before the 
Board to be debated or put, &c. 

(12) Proper Moti&ns — When a question is under debate, no motion 
shall be received but (1) to adjourn, (2) lie on the table, (3) for the 
** pxSrvioiks question," (4) to postpone to a day certain, (5) to com- 
mit, or recommit to a committee, (6) to award, or (7) to postpone 
indefinitely — which several questions shall have precedence in the 
order in Which they are named. 

(13) Qiuistions Decided — No question decided by the Board shall 
be ^ain raised during the year, without the consent of a majority 
of the Board. 

(14) Motions befme the Meriting — All motions made and seconded 
shall be considered in possession of the Board and shall be reduced 
to writing, whenever required by a member ; they may be with- 
drawn at any time before decision, with the consent of the meeting. 

(15) Kind of Motion to be Received — When a motion is under 
debate, no other motion shall be received, unless to amend it or to 
postpone it, or for adjournment ; but no motion or proposition on 
a subject diffident from the one under consideration shall be 
introduced under colour of an amendment. 

(16) Order of Putting Motions — All questions shall be put in the 
order in which they are moved. Amendments shall be put before 
the main motion ; the last amendment first, and so on. 

7. Khkds of Schools Authorized. — The Board is authorized *'to 
determine the number, sites, kind, and description of schools to be 
established in the city, town or village," viz : — 

(1) A central whool for boy. ) ^^^^j^ ^^...j^i^d 

(2) A centTfU sthool for girls ) 
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S) A primary school* for eaob 

4) Intermediate schools in convenient looaliiios^ Aoi 

(5) Infant Bclools in convenient localities.- or oonsiecied.with the 
ward schools. 

(6) Industrial schools- for negleoted children. 



XI^ -Powers amd Datiei< of Public SahootTrutoetaiti Rftcal 

SeotioDik 

1. School Meeti'ngs. — The notice calling aa annual or special 
school meeting, should specify the place, time and objects of the 
meeting. It may be signed by the secretary, by. direction of the 
trustees, or by a majority (if the trustees themselves. The corporate 
seal need not be attached to it. Three notices should be put up in 
conspicuous places in the section, at least six days before the meet- 
ing. See chapter viii of the regulations. 

2. Declaration of Offi^.e. — Every trustee, on his election, is 
required by law to make a verbal dedaration of office in presence of 
the chairman of the meeting. If the chairman himself be elected he 
must make the declaration before the seofretary of the meeting. In 
no case is an oath of office, or signed declaration by the trustee elect, 
required. The act must be verbally performed.* Even if it be not 
performed, the trustee is nevertheless a legal trustee until he is 
fined by the magistrate for neglect to make the declaration. On 
being fined, the office is vacated, and a new election should be at 
once held. 

3. Trustees' Tenure of Office — Voioneies, — Each rural trustee 
is elected for three years., '^ and until his successor is elected.'* 
After his term has expired^ he may refuse reflection for four 
years. Wlien in office, he may resign, with the consent (in writing) 
of his colleagues and of the County Inspector^ Tlie removal of 
himself and family from the section^ at once vacates his office ; but 
if his home and his family remain, in the section, he may be tem- 
porally absent for six months at a time before his office becomes, 
vacant 

4. Personcd responsibility of Trustees. — As moneys may be lost to 
the section through the dishonesty or carelessness of the trustees, or 
of the individuals tq whom they may entrust it, without their 
having taken proper security, or, by the neglect or refusal of the 
trustees to keep open the school during each half-year, the law 
makes the trustees personally responsible for the loss, aud the 
amount can be recovered from them for the benefit of the section. 
As the law requires the Inspecttjr to apportion, but (under certain, 
conditions), not to pay money to every sectioUr under his jurisdic- 
tion — whether a school has been kept in it or nob — the amount for 
which the trustees are responsible can easily bo ascertained (on 
the basis of the attendance of pupils during the corresponding 
period of the previous year). Trustees are also personally respon- 
sible for any contract entered into by the corporation, which they 
refuse to fulfil. (See the hundred and sixty-eighth and following 
secticms oi the School Law.) 

6. Corporate Acts^ when lawful. — Trustees' contracts or other 
corporate acts and business to be lawful and binding upon the cor- 
poration, ukust be agreed to at a trustees' meeting duly called, of 
which each member of the corporation has had verbal or written 
notice from- the secretary, or any trustee. The presence and con- 
sent of a majority of the corporation is necessary to constitute a 
valid act of such corporation. The law requires that a record of the 
proceedings of any school corporation *' shall be entered in a book " 
to be kept for that purpose. Contracts or agreements with teachers 
and other parties must be in writing, and sealed with the corporate 
seal, otherwise they are mere private agreements, which may be en- 
forced against the individuals making them. This rule does not 
apply to minor purchases or unimportant orders lor work required 
to be done for the corporation, and involving a small outlay. In 
such cases trustees may authorize one of themselves or their secre- 
tary to attend to such matters on their behalf. (See regulation 13 
of this chapter.) No ti*uste6can enter into a contract with the cor- 
poration of which he is a member, or have any pecuniary claim on 
it, except for a school site, or as collector of sdiool rates, when duly 
appointed by his colleagues. 

6. Collector' and Treasurer. — The law requires the trustees to take 
security from their collector and secretary-treasurer (whether they 
be members of the corporation, or other parties), befoi^ they per- 
mit them to enter on the duties of their office. Should they ne^ect 
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♦Even should a trustee's election be appealed against to the Inspector, the 
trustee himself must hold office, and act until his election is legally set aside. 
The princii^le is, that an individual coming into office by color of an election 
or appointment, is an officer de facto (in fact), and his acts in relation to ths 
public, are valid tmtil he is removed, although it be conceded that his elec- 
tion or appointment was illegal. When his election is confirmed, he be- 
coui«s u truistei.' dcjure (of right) and no further objection can be mad« to 
him. ( See regulation *i3, of the Dutise «/ Inspiet^rs, . 
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to do so, the trustees render themselves personally responsible for 
any money lost to the section in consequence of such neglect, and 
yfill be required to make it good out of their own pockets. 

7. School Section Accounts. — The law requires trustees or their 
secretary-treasurer to furnish the school section auditors with all 
vouchers for the payment of school money during the year, together 
with such papers, books, &c., and verbal information on the sub- 
ject SA may serve to explain the items in the accounts. '' In case 
of difference of opinion between the auditors on any matter in the 
accounts, it shall be referred to and decided by the County 
Inspector. " 

8. Adequate School Accommodation. —The law declares Trustees 
''shall provide adequate accommodations for all the children of 
school age [i.e., that is between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years resident] in their school division," (i.«., School section, city, 
town, or village.) These ** accommodations " to be "adequate," 
should include 

(I. ) A site of an acre, in extent, but in no case less than half an 



acre. 



(2.) A school house (with separate rooms where the number of 
pupils exceeds fifty), the walls of which shall not be less than ten 
feet high in the clear, and which shall not contain less than nine 
square feet on the floor for each child in the section or division, so 
as to allow an area in each room, for at least one hundred cubic feet 
of air for each child.* It shall also be sufficiently warmed, and 
ventilated, and the premises properly drained. 

(3. ) A sufficient paling or fence round the school premises. 

(4.) A play ground, or other satisfactory provision for physical 
exercise, within the fences, and off the road. 

(5. ) A well, or other means of procuring water for the school. 

(6.) Proper and separate offices for both sexes, at some little dis- 
tance from the school house, and suitably enclosed. 

(7.) Necessary school furniture and apparatus, viz. : desks, seats, 
blackboards, maps, library, presses and books, &c., required for 
the efficient conduct of the school. (See also note to (a) of regula- 
tion 4, of the ** Duties of Inspectors." , 

9. Site of School House. In any school section should a new school 
site be deemed desirable, the trustees, or the County Inspector, 
can call a school meeting to decide the question. Should a differ- 
ence of opinion arise between a majority of the trustees and the 
ratepayers on the subject, the matter must be referred to arbitra- 
tion as provided by law ; but the trustees alone have the legal right 
to decide upon the size and enlargement of a school site. 

10. Erection of Sclwol House, Teacher^s residence, etc. The trustees 
alono hiive also the power to decide upon the cost, size and descrip- 
tion of school house, or teacher's residence, which they shall erect. 
No ratepayer, public meeting, or committee, has any authority to 
interfere with them in this matter. They have also full power to 
decide what fences, outbuildings, sheds and other accommodations 
shall be provided on the school site, adjacent to the schoool house, 
as provided in regulation 9. To them also exclusively belongs the 
duty of having the school plat planted with shade trees, and pro- 
perly laid out. 

12. Use of School House. — No school house or lot (unless so pro- 
vided for in the deed), or any building, furniture, or* other thing 
pertaining thereto, shall be used or occupied for any other purpose 
than for the use and accommodation of the public schools of the 
section or division, without the express permission of the trustee 
corporation, and then only after school hours, and on condition that 
all damages be made good, and cleaning, sweeping, &c., promptly 

done. 

13. Care and Repair of School House. — Trustees should appoint 
one of their number, or other responsible person, and give him au- 
thority, and make it his duty to keep the school-house in good 
repair. He should also see to it that the windows are properly 
tilled with glass ; that, at a proper season the stove and pipe are in 
a fit condition, and suitable wood provided ; that the desks and 
seats are in good repair ; that the outhouses are properly provided 
with doors, and are frequently cleaned ; that the black-boards are 
kept painted, the water supply abundant, and everything is pro- 
vided necessary for the comfort of the pupils and the success of the 

school. 

14 . Riyht of Trustees in regard to Teacher, Apparatus, Books, etc. — 
The trustees alone, and not any p^ihlic meeting have the right to 
decide what teacher shall be employed, how much shall be paid to 
him, what apparatus, library, and prize books shall be purchased, 
what repairs, &c. , shall be authorized (as provided in regulation 
13) ; in short, every thing they may think expedient to do for the 
interest of the school. 



15. Expenses of the School. — The majority of the trustees of every 
school section, have the right to decide what expenses they will 
incur for maps, school apparatus, library and prize books, sdbkries 
of teachers, and all other expenses of their school (as piovided in 
regulation 14). The trustees are not required to refer such matteiB 
to any pubHc meeting whatever ; but they alone have the n^ht to 
decide as to the nature and amount of any expenses which they «iay 
judge it expedient to incur for such purposes. 

16. Half -yearly Returns. — In filling up the return, the trostees 
should see that the teacher transcribes from the school register, 
according to the register number, the name of each pupU admitted 
to the school during the half year, and the number of days such 
pupil may have attended during each month of that period. The 
attendance of no child can exceed the number of authorized teach> 
ing days at the head of each monthly column of the return. The 
names of all children whose parents or guardians reside, or have 
taxable property in the school section, are to be included as " 



*ThuB for instance, a room for fifty children would require space for 
5 000 cubic feet of air. This would be equal to a cube of the following dimen- 
sions in feet, viz : 25 x 20 x 10, which is equivalent to a room 25 feet long by 
20 wide and 10 feet high. 



real- 

dents," but no others. " Non-resident children " are those whoae 
parents or guardians do not reside, but may, in some cases, have 
taxable property in the section. Such children are to be separately 
reported in the place assigned for non-resident children in the 
return. Children who are visitors in the section, or boarders, for 
less that a year, whose parents or guardians do not live in the sec- 
tion, are also non-residents. See note to regulation 16 of the Duties 
of Inspectors. 

17. Trtistees to send in Returns. — The law requires trustees to 
transmit their returns, signed by a majority of the corporation and 
the teacher, (with the corporate seal attached) to the Inspector 
immediately (or within ben days at farthest), after the close of the 
year or half-year, to which they refer. Trustees neglecting to make 
their returns, forfeit the amount which might otherwise have been 
payable to their school, and become personally liable to their 
section for the amount thus forfeited or lost, on the complaint of 
any person to a magistrate : —See thirty-first section of the Consoli- 
dated Public School Act, and regulation of the Duties of Inspec- 
tors. 

18. Union School Section Returns. — The trustees of union school 
sections will transmit exact copies of their return to the Inspectors 
concerned, — distinguishing the pupils belonging to each township. 

19. False Returns. — Every trustee or teacher signing a false return 
in order to obtain a larger share of the school fund, renders himself 
Hable to a fine of twenty dollars, or punishment for misdemeanor, 
besides forfeiture of any share in the school fund: — See onepiun- 
dred and thirty-eighth section of the Consolidated School Act. 

20. Use of Corporate Seal. — The trustees' seal should not he 
affixed to mere notices or letters, but only to contracts, agreements, 
deeds, or other papers which are designed to bind the trustees as a 
corporation for the payment of money, or the performance of any 
specified duty. 

21. £ree Public School Library. — The twenty-sixth section (23), of 
the School Act declares that *' It shaU be the duty of the trustees of 
each school section to appoint a librarian, and to take such steps 
as are authorized by law and as they may judge expedient, for the 
establishment, safe keeping and proper management of a school 
library for their section," etc. In case they neglect to appoint a 
librarian, regulations 10 & 11, of the Duties of Masters provide that 
the master shall act as librarian, and shall see that the regulations 
in regard to the libraries are duly carried out. Trustees are not 
required to consult a public meeting on the subject ; but the law 
makes it their duty as trustees to provide a library for the school, 
under the departmental regulations. 

Xin. Boles for Public School Meetings in Bnral School Sections. 

I. Meeting Oroanized. — ^The senior, or other trustee, present, 
shall at the proper hour ("10 o'clock, and not later than 10^) call the 
meeting to order, and request the ratepayers present to appoint a 
Chairman and Secretary from among themselves. 

(1) Chairman's Duty. — The chairman, on election, shall at once 
take the chair, and shall preserve order and decorum, and shall 
decide questions of order, subject to an appeal to the meeting. He 
may give a casting vote, but no other. 

{2) Secretai-y^s Duty. — The secretary shall record in writing all the 
votes and proceedings of the meeting. 

II. Order of Business to be followed at the meeting : — 
Calling the meeting to order. 
Election of chairman and secretary. 

(3) Beading of trustees' annual report and auditors' statement of 
receipts and expenditure. 
("4) Reception of trustees' report and auditors' statement. 
(5^ Election of trustee to fill the vacancy of the year. 
(6) Election of trustee or trustees to fill any other vacancy. 

XoTB. — The school meeting has no power to alter the trustees' estimate of 
these expenses of the School, or reduce the salary of the Teachers, etc. 
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(7) Any other buaineBs, of which due notice hai been given. 
III. Rules to bb obsekvbd. — The following rules of order are 
recommended to be observed at the meetings : 

(1) Addrejoing Chairman. — Every elector shall rise previously to 
speaking, and address himself to the chainnan. 

(2) Order of Speakiibg, — When two or more electors rise at once, 
the chairman shall name the elector who shall speak first, when the 
other elector, or electors, shall next have the right to address the 
meeting in the order named by the chairman. 

(3) Motion to he read. — Each elector may require the question or 
motion under discussion to be read for his information at any time, 
but not so as to interrupt an elector who may be speaking. 

(4) Speaking twice. — No elector shall speiUc more than twice on 
the same question or amendment without leave of the meeting, 
except in explanation of something which may have been misun- 
derstood, or until every one choosing to speak shall have spoken. 

(5) Poll Demanded. — The names of those who vote for, and of 
those who vote against, the question, shall be entered upon the 
minutes if two electors require it. 

(6) Fote». — All votes shall be taken in the manner desired by a 
majority of electors present, and a poll shall be granted if twa 
electors desire it. The votes tendered shall be received by the 
chairman, unless objection be made to them. In that case the 
chairman shall require the person, whose vote is questioned, to 
make the declaration proyided by law. After making it the vote 
must be received and recorded without further question. 

(7) Frotent. — Ne protest against an election, or other proceed- 
ings of the school meeting shall be received by the chairman. All 
protests must be sent to fiie Inspector at least within twenty days 
after the meeting. 

(8) Adjotirnment. — A motion to adjourn an annual school meet- 
ing until the business is finished is unlawful ; but a motion to 
adjourn a special school meeting shall always be in order ; pro- 
vided that no second motion to the same effect shall be made until 
after some intermediate proceedings shall have been had. 

(9) Motions to be Secojided. — A motion cannot be put from the 
chair, or debated, unless the same be in writing (if required by the 
chairman,) and seconded. 

(10) Withdrawal of M otioth. — After a motion has been announced , 
or read by the chairman, it shall be deemed to be in possession 
of the meeting ; but may be withdrawn at any time before decision, 
by the consent of the meeting. 

(11) Kind of Motions to he received. — When a motion is under 
debate, no other motion shall be received unless to amend it, or to 
postpone it, or for adjournment, except as in No. 8 above. 

(12) Ordei- of putting Motion. — All questions shall be put in the 
order in which they are moved. Amendments shall all be put before 
the main motion : the last amendment first, and so on. 

(13) Reconsideriiuf Motion. — A motion to reconsider a vote may 
be made by any elector at the same meeting ; but no vote of 
reconsideration cQiall be taken more than once on the same ques- 
tion at the same meeting. 

(14) Close of the Meeting. — The school meeting must not dose 
before eleven o'clock in the forenoon, nor shall it continue open 
after four o'clock in the afternoon — ^beyond which latter hour no 
business can be lawfully transacted by the meeting. 

(15) Trcmamitting minutes to Inspector. — At the close of the 
meeting the chairman should sign the minutes as entered by the 
secretary in the minute book. Within fourteen days after the 
meeting the chairman must send to the Inspector a copy of the 
minutes (signed by himself and the secretary) under a penalty of 
five dollars. 

(16) Declaraiion of Office, — The trustee, or trustees elect should 
at once make the declaration of office before the chairman of the 
meeting, or within fourteen days after the dose of tMe meeting. 
In case the chairman is elected trustee he should in like manner 
make the declaration of office before the secretary. 



GoMPULSOBY Education. — ^New York is the first State to make 
a practical test of compulsory education. Governor Dix having 
signed the bill to that effect recently passed by the Legidature. It 
requires parents and guardians of children between the ages of eight 
and fifteen years, to give them, in a school or at home, at least four- 
teen weeks' regular instruction every year in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, English grammar, and geography. It prohibits the employ ~ 



ment of children within the ages named at any labor during the 
time when the common schools are opened, and school officers are 
giving the authority to see that the law is enforced. It will be in* 
teresting to watch the results, and, judging from the number of com- 
munications on the subject in all parts of the country, there will be 
a great many watchers. — Every Saturday. 

The Compulsory Education Act passed the California Legis- 
kture, and was approved March 28, 1874. It provides first 
that parents, guardians, etc., shall educate their children somehow 
and somewhere. Section 2, provides for the publication of this 
law, so that all may know what its requirements are. Section 3 
makes the violation of the act a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
of ten to fifty dollars. Section 4, prescribes the process for carrying 
out the law. Section 6 requires Census Marshals to make lists of 
all children liable to the provisions of the act ; requires teachers to 
call the roll of such children in a certain way, to note absentees and 
report them to the proper board of education. Section 6 provides 
for the deaf and dumb, a State institution being provided for their 
gratuitous instruction. Section 7 provides for a truant officer in 
cities of twenty thousand inhabitants, and for boards of inspectors 
for each dty or town. 

The Military College. — A telegram from Ottawa announces 

that Major Hale is to be Commandaut of the Military College at Kingston. 
This leaves no doubt regarding the location of the College. Kingston 
has been chosen on account of its general adaptibility for such an insti- 
tution, viewed from a military standpoint. — News. 

Queen's Univebsity. — The exercises in connection with the 

opening of the thirty-third session of the University of Queen's College 
were conducted in Convocation Hall on the 7th ult. After prayer, Dr. 
Snodgrass addressed those present. He entertained a strong hope that 
the work which was about to commence in connection with the 
College would at the end of the session produce most satisfactory 
results. There were many indications of a growing confidence in the 
institution and of a greater interest manifested on the part of those who 
had once studied within its walls. During the ten years he had 
occupied his present position, he had never seen so many new students 
present on the opening day. — News. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LAW FULLY EXPLAINED. 

BLANK SCHOOL FORMS. 

The PubliBhers (Copp, Clark & Co., Front St., Toronto) beg 
to announce that they have just published an Exposition of the 
new School Law relating to Rural Schools of this Province, 
the Official Regulations and Decisions of the Superior Courts, 
by Dr. Hodgins, Deputy Superintendent of Education, sent free 
on receipt of 55 cents. 

The same publishers have also recently issued blanks of the 
officiid forms used under the Public School Laws, such as 
School Deeds, Forms of Agreements with Teachers, School 
Rate, Rolls, &c. Lists with prices may be obtained. 



(Remarks to Meteorological Table. See next page.) 

Windsor— Lightning, 6th, 7th. Lightning and thunder, with rain, 
21st. Rain also on 6th and 8th. Wind storms, 22nd, 28th. On 8th, 
meteor through 8q. of Pegasus towards H., and another towards N., 
another through Ursa M<v<>r towards H. On 9th, ten meteors, chieflv 
in circumpolar region. On 10th, at least twenty meteors : 5 through 
Andromeda and Sq. of Pegasus, 3 through Bootes, 2 through Serpen- 
tortus; the others in the drcumpolar region. On 11th, a number of 
meteors, chiefly in circumpolar region. On 14th, meteror through Cos- 
nopea towards E. On 16th, several meteors. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OP SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

As the usual period of the jear for establishing or replenishing 
the School Libraries has now arrived, we desire to call the atten- 
tion of Inspectors, Masters, and Teachers to the subject. 

The approaching long winter evenings will afford ample leisure 
for reading as well as for study. The perusal of good books will 
be at once a stimulus and a relaxation, as well as an intellectual 
advantage to the pupils themselves. It will doubtless also be no 
less a source of pleasure and profit to their parents and other 
ratepayers, who have the right of free access to the Public School 
Library, under the regulations provided by law. 

Painful evidence has already been afforded in Canada of the evil 
effects upon young persons of an acquaintance with that pernicious 
class of the lighter literature of the day only, which is everywhere 
so abundantly supplied, and which, in the absence of better tastes 
and some controlling influence against it. young people are too apt 
to seek out and to read with avidity. 

Most of our public schools — chiefly in cities, towns, and vil- 
lages—have by their excellence created, especially among the 
more advanced pupils, a taste for reading and intellectual culture, 
which, af^r a time, the ordinary instruction in these schools, 
without the aid of a suitable library, does not fully meet. 
Having acquired in the school this taste for reading, these pupils 
will necessarily seek to gratify it. How important is it, then, 
that this desire for reading should be rightly directed, or, what 
ia better, gratified in a legitimate way in the school it^lf. It 
should be remembered, too, that teachers labour under serious 



disadvantages, and are less effective in their instructions where th^y 
are unable tosuppkmenttheir labours by means of a library of read* 
ing and reference books. It is therefore the more necessary, both 
for teachers and pupils, that this indispensable adjunct to a good 
and successful school should not only be provided, but that it 
should be well kept up, with a continuous supply of the more 
valuable and attractive books, as they issue from the press. 

The facilities afforded by the Education Department for carry- 
ing out this most important object are now most ample. An 
abundantsupply of most appropriate books has been procured to meet 
the winter's demand. The terms upon which they are furnished 
to municipal and school corporations will be found on the last 
page, and are worthy of the consideration of the local school au- 
thorities. A catalogue and form will be sent on application. 

We would also call attention to the " Departmental Notices '* 
on the last page, relating to school maps, apparatus, and prize- 
books. The variety of maps and apparatus now manufactured in 
Canada, under the direction of this Department, is both extensive 
and excellent. 



VILLAGE LIBRARIES AND READING-ROOMS. 

Some of our provincial contemporaries, we note, have been dis- 
cussing the need of more occupation and means of healthy amuse- 
ment for our young men during our long winters than now fall to 
their lot. One ventures, indeed, on the query whether bo many 
sons being idle, or *' as good ns idle," one-third of the year is 
not a main reason why they frequently become listless and dissat- 
isfied, getting into loafing or drinking habits, or in the case of en- 
ergetic character, try their fortunes across the line where manufac- 
tures have given an impetus to progress, and offer a greater variety 
of occupation. The agricultural ennui, and difficulty of retaining 
our Canadian youth on the farms their fathers laboriously hewed 
out of the bush is an old story, yet none the less deserving atten- 
tion. Every thoughtful suggestion on the subject merits consider- 
ate attention. Village libraries and reading rooms, one of our 
contemporaries says, are much required in the agricultural districts 
of Ontario for the winter months, as introducers of a more intellec- 
tual atmosphere, as a counterpoise for questionable haunts and 
modes of recreation, and as a means of bringing together the differ- 
ent classes of which even village life is composed, and cementing 
the union by the bond of inteUigence. Of course, when such a pro- 
position is hazarded various objections are heard from the let- 
things-alone people. The population— especially the intelligent 
population — would be insufficient ; a library and reading-room 
would not be appreciated ; in the majority of instances such an at- 
tempt would prove a failure : public libraries may do well enough 
for towns, but in rural districts they are altogether impracticable. 
But there are arguments and facts on the contrary side of this in- 
teresting question. Where village libraries are established they 
are found to be fairly patronised. It is not to be supposed that in 
rural populations they can be carried out with all the independence 
and self-support which may attend them in towns. Tet there are 
circumstances which render their operation and management easier 
and less expensive in the village than in the town. It is generally 
admitted by all but a very small and, one hopes, decreasing num- 
ber of those who adhere to worn-out prejudices that if we educate 
in the school we must prepare for the consequences and result of 
education in a supply food. The intellectual recreation of an edu- 
cuted population involves intellectual resources. W« cannot ne- 
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gative the taste we have created. The library, therefore, is an ad- 
mitted requisite. But very often there is also required a place 
where the library can be used — where, comfortably and undisturb- 
ed, books and cheap publications may be read and enjoyed. Owing 
sometimes to the crowded state of the living-room, sometimes to 
household operations, the small farm-house or village tenement is 
hardly the place in which quiet or comfort can be expected as con- 
sorts reasonably with the necessities of intellectual pursuits. Let 
it further be, admitted that the persons for whom provision is wish- 
ed to be made have some of those tastes or dispositions which have 
led in higher life to the establishment of clubs and literary soci- 
ties. We shall then recognise in the reading-room the resource 
which many are now led to seek in the tavern. Very many young 
men go to this only in the first instance to pass the idle hours of a 
long evening, and because they find there, either in social converse 
or in the newspapers, that resource and relaxation their day of toil 
requires. Let us not be Uncharitable concerning them. Even in 
their shortcomings — as much the fault of others as their own — one 
would take their part. What they began from necessity gradually 
grows upon them and becomes a habit. They cannot enjoy the 
resources they seek without drinking. It is for this class the well- 
lighted reading-room, with books and papers, chess and draughts, 
wiU prove the resource they otherwise seek elsei^here. 

Many, of course, will at once admit the desirableness of such a 
resource, but doubt first, on the score of expense, and secondly, on 
the score of management, the practical application of such a scheme. 
With regard to expense, we have already said that, in many re- 
spects, this is an easier matter in villages than in towns. The 
school-room or the class-room of a Sunday-school can generally be 
had gratis, or at a trifling cost. Fuel and lights are a certain ex- 
pense, but many persons would freely contribiite some papers and 
publications, and others could be provided by smaU subscriptions. 
Where the expenses exceed the resources, derivable from the pay- 
ments of the members, there are still means of increasing them by 
lectures which, when suitable to the population, will in many in- 
stances not only ensure receipts sufiicient to meet the expenses of 
the reading-room, bj.it advance the general cause which was sought 
to be promoted by its establishment. 

In forming public libraries the first and most important step is 
to determine that there shall be a collection of books on a footing 
of practical usefulness to the locality for which it is intended. This 
must vary according to the circumstances of a district. The selec- 
tion which would suit a mining population in the Black Country 
would hardly do for a purely agricultural portion of Devon. In 
local efforts in England the Society of Arts makes grants in aid of 
purchases comprehending both old and new works, and for the re- 
ligious element, as also in connection with general requirements, 
the Christian Knowledge Society, the Religious Tract Society, and 
others, are ready to volunteer assistance without dictating the par- 
ticular books or subjects to be included in the catalogue. In both 
of these Societies there is a large collection of historical, literary, 
and what in the language of the day are called secular works, from 
which there is a free choice. These and other resources, judici- 
ously combined, enable any reading-room to start with a fair and 
sufficient library, which will of itself gradually diffuse a taste for 
better things and at the same time provide the aliment for it. 

The different viUage associations are grouped into districts for 
the delivery of lectures on the mutual principle. Each village pro- 
vides a lecturer who, getting up a lecture on some subject agreed 
upon at an annual meeting, delivers it in succession before the dif- 
ferent Library Associations of the district, and, of course, receives 
those of the other lecturers in return. This arrangement may be 
readily made to provide a lecture monthly or bi-monthly, during 
the six winter months. While it affords a variety, it gives both 
support and life to the associations, materially benefiting the funds, 
and assisting to support the librariets. — Toronto Mail. 



LORD DUFFERIN ON SPURIOUS LITERATURE. 

Those who have read carefully the numerous addi^esses delivered 
by His Excellency the Oovemor-General, during his present tour 
through the Province, must have been struck by the elegance of 
diction and felicity of expression which characterized them all. He 
is quite '' at home " on all subjects. In reply to the address of the 
Faculty of the new Wesleyan Female College at Whitby, His Ex- 
cellency thus referred to a class of literature so common and popular 
at the present time : 

" My views in regard to education are so sufljciently known that 
it is unnecessary for me to state them upon the present occasion, 
but I cannot help saying that I take it as a most happy augury that 
in the room in which we are placed there should stand the bust of 
one f»f the princes of European literature, of a man the healthiness 



of whose mind and the high standard and perfect taste of whose 
compositions it would be well if his successors in literature would 
imitate. I allude to Sir Walter Scott. (Applause.) 1 do not know 
whether it would be out of place to remark that there are dangers 
against which it is advisable for all those who are interested in the 
healthy intellectual training of the youth of this continent, and 
particularly of its female youth, to guard. Of late there has sprung 
up a class of literature which in my opinion contributes but very 
little to the advancement of those higher aspirations which it ought 
to be the aim and object of all literature to promote. There has 
arisen of late a school of writers whose chief object seems to be to 
extract amusement and to awake laughter by turning everything 
that is noble, elevated, and reverenced by the rest of the world, 
into ridicule; to substitute parody for invention, and coarse vulgarity 
for the tender humour of a better day, or if this error is avoided, a 
sickly, morbid sentimentalism is substituted, more corr ipting than 
absolute vice, or a historical sensationalism which is as bad as 
either. 1 cannot but think that it is a great matter that in our 
schools we should take the greatest pains to maintain a standard of 
healthy, robust, and refined taste." His Excellency concluded by 
thanking the authorities of the school for the flattering remarks 
contained in their address. 



I. ^fivm ou &uUvio $(h(Kf\ ^att^is. 

1. UNIVERSITY CONSOLIDATION IN ONTARIO. 

The writer of " Current Events," in the Canadian Monikly for 

October, thus discusses a (question of University Consolidation in 

Ontario. 

*^ As the Academical year is opening, it is not unseasonable to 
call attention once more to the question of University consolidation 
which was mooted by us some time ago, and our view of which has 
recently received support in a very able address delivered by the 
President of Cornell University, at the Detroit National Education 
Convention in August, The fact is there is not room in Ontario for 
more than one University worthy of the name Even England, 
with all her wealth and corresponding demand for high culture, finds 
room only for two. The so-called University of London is merely a 
central examining board ; it does not teach, or discharge any other 
function of a University ; and as it was called into existence solely 
by the obstinate retention of the Tests which excluded Nonconfor- 
mists from Oxford and Cambridge, it is not unlikely that, the tests 
having been abolished, it may in time cease to exist. The attempt 
to found a new University for the benefit of the North of England, 
at Durham, has proved totally abortive, though the new institution 
was sumptuously endowed, both with buildings and funds, out of 
the colossal wealth of the Cathedral chapter. A similar fate appears 
to have attended the project of a special University for Wales. The 
calamitous dispersion of resources and the equally calamitous pros- 
titution of degrees which the friends of the higher education in the 
United States deplore, and from which they are now struggling, 
with painful steps, to return to a better system, is the result of 
mixed causes. But the similar disaster in our case is traceable 
almost entirely to Church feeling, which was originally forced inti> 
its present channel by the exclusive Anglicanism of the University 
of Toronto. We have said before, and nobody, we beheve, has 
denied, that a small University means an inadequate and under-paid 
staff, an ill-furnished library, defective apparatus, lack of vigorous 
intellectual life, depreciated degrees, inferior education in short, 
and a consequent loss of power to the church which thus allows the 
intellect of its young men to be starved by poverty of instruction 
and stunted by seclusion. Another result of denominational Uni- 
versities is that the national University is apt to contract an anti- 
Church bias by contrast and antagonism ; and as the national Uni- 
versity is sure to be the real seat of intellectual power, the cause of 
religion receives a deadly wound from the instrument intended to 
promote it. President White calls for central and unseotarian Uni- 
versities on the model of Cornell. We would qualify this demand. 
The student, to attend a central University, must leave his home 
and its influences, religious and domestic. For these a substitute 
is desired and the desire is reasonable. The student class at Paris, 
and even that at Berlin, presents a moral type which we are far from 
desiring to propagate, much as we must respect the thoroughness of 
their mental training. But we have already pointed to the plan of 
an undenominational University, with denominational Colleges — 
the University furnishing the general instruction, holding the ex- 
aminations and conferring the degrees, the College furnishing the 
religious instructitm and the moral discipline — as the natural solution 
of the problem. Let the different denominational Colleges migrate 
to the precincts of the University of Toronto, and enter into the 
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samo relations with it in which an Oxford or Cambridge College year. It is a pity the learned Professor could not have been in- 
is with the University of Oxford or Cambridge. They will lose duced to remain in this country, but there is a consolation left to 
nothing iiidividually in point of religious or moral character ; they 1 us in the hope that he may do us some good where he is going, 
will gain collectively all the advantages of a great University. Mere | There is little doubt the gentleman selected to succeed him will be 
affiliation without migration to the central University would be some- in every way worthy of the shoes into which he is to step. He was 



thing, because it would introduce uniformity of examinations, and 
thusrestore in a measure the value of degrees ; but it would not give 
as concentration of resources or much better instruction, and the 
instruction always drags down the examinations to its level, set your 
standard as high as you will. The heads of the denominational Col- 
leges might hold University offices — Professorships or the Vice- 
Chancellorship — as the heads of Colleges do at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. No doubt, rooted feeling and strong local influences are in 
the way. But the first church which moves in this direction will 
at oucj render a great service to the general cause, and increase 
its own influence in proportion to the improvement wliich is sure to 
follow in the training and intellectual power of its young men, be- 
sides i-elieving itself of a burden which hardly belongs to it as a 
religious association. Theological Colleges, and the theological de 



educated at the High School of Edinburgh, and afterwards gradu- 
ated at the University of that city. — Ottawa Times. 






HON. E. BLAKE, ON THE EDUCATIONAL FRAN- 

CHISE TEST. 



In his recent speech at Aurora (County of York), the Hon. 
Edward Blake thus referred to the educational test for the exercise 
of the franchise. He also referred to the question of teachers' 
salaries and attendance at the schools. He said : — 

** I desire to speak of one of the truest tests of the right to the 
franchise — I mean the educational test. There is no doubt that 



our future will be largely affected by the course we take with regard 

to the extension of education throughout the land. I agree with 

partmentsof ther Colleges, might of course remain where they are, jmany of the remarks of Mr. Mowat on that subject I commend 



and continue to do their own work ; in the case of theological heartily the public spirit which has led the people of this country 



students seclusion is not a disadvantage. The same may be said of 
denominational schools, into which the local Universities might 
perhaps be partly converted. 

''At the same time we most earnestly hope that the University of 
Toronto will not shrink from adapting itself to the general require- 
ments of the country by organizing a thoroughly efficient department 
of practical science. It was understood to be entering on this path 
of improvement at the instance of some of the most eminent repre- 
sentatives of practical science among us, who assert chat for want of 
such training great advantages are slipping through our hands. How 
far the teaching of practical science is suitable work for Oxford or 
Cambridge is not the question ; Universities, like other institutions, 
must meet the exigencies of the community to which they belong, 
and in a new country they must, to a certain extent, mix trades. 
Mere alterations of the curriculum or of the degrees will not be 
enough. What is needed is an efficient department, not severed 
from the University, but with a head of its own, a comprehensive 
master of practical science, with the power of organization, whose 
special functions need not, however, in any way interfere with the 
supremacy of the general head of the University. The aid of the 
Government and the Legislature will, no doubt, be needed, and it 
could not be better bestowed.'' 



2. CHAIR OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN TORONTO UNI- 
VERSITY. 



VVe see it announced that the Chair of Natural Science, in the 
Toronto University, vacated by the resignation of Dr. Henry 
Nicholson, the celebrated Geologist, has been fllledby the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Ramsay Wright, of Edinburgh. The Toronto Uni- 
versity seems fond of Scotch Professors. Dr. Wilson and the Rev. 
Profes&or Young are both Scotchmen and University of Edinburgh 
men, and we need not say they are each of them an honour to their 
alma mater, the country of their birth, and the land of their adop- 
tion. Dr. Nicholson is also a graduate of the University of the 
Modern Athens, and leaves Toronto to take a Professorship in 
Dublin. He was a man of no common attainments before ever he 
saw our shores, and his sojourn in this country has added largely 
both to his knowledge and his reputation. His deep sea dredgings 
in Lakes Ontario and Superior, and his general geological researches 
in Upper Cannula, i\a set forth in his address before the British 
Association at Brighton two years ago — an address, which was in 
substance repeated afterwards before the Canadian Institute of 
Toronto — have brought to light many facts of the utmost import- 
ance to those who interest themselves in the primeval history of 
British North America — facts, too, for the discovery of which Pro- 
fessor Nicholson alone deserves credit. He has established, for in- 
stance, beyond the shiMlow of a doubt, that the bed of Lake ( hita- 
rio must have been at one period of the world's history covered 
with salt water, or what is equal to the same thing, he has brought 
to the surface in the course of his dredgings the fossil remains of a 
kind of Crustacea never known to have existed in fresh water — in- 
dee<l, to which the very presence of fresh water is alleged to be 
fatal. With equal reason he argues -and geologists have not dis- 
puted the logic of the argument — that the water of Lake Ontario 
must have been salt at one period, although admittedly it was a 
remote ono. Then the Doctor has placed before the world of letters 
a great fund of information regarding the character of the bottom 
of our North American Lakes, the different classes of life to be 
found in them at various depths, and where peculiar kinds of soil 
predominate in the lake-bed, and the temperature of the water at 
various iIi,-)Hinv.os bolow the surfjice and at diti'eront .seiisons of tht 



to expend such large sums on education ; but my information leads 
me to believe that the people have not done all that they ought to 
have done. It is not only expenditure which is needed, but it is 
equally important to take care that when you have the schools, you 
send your children to them for a proper portion of the year. Then 
you cannot get good work without reasonable pay. You have im- 
proved considerably the rate of pay of your teachers in the latft few 
years. Three or four years ago, softer investigating that subject I 
spoke to my own constituents upon it, and I say now again, that if 
you want to make all this expenditure eflectual, it is a prime duty 
to consider how much is required in order to obtain a good teacher, 
and to pay that sum whatever it may be. Without that the whole 
system is ineffective. The teacher is the key. To what purpose 
do you build brick school-houses, elect trustees, and send your 
children to school, unless you have an efficient teacher to instruct 
them ? And you cannot get good teachers at the present rate of 
pay, increased though it is. Another point is this. In old and 
well-settled counties where the farms are cleared and the men have 
become wealthy, where there is no reason, no necessity, for the 
children being kept at home, how is it that the average period of 
attendance is so snort ? In some parts the shortness of the average 
attendance is positively alarming. I exhort my fellow- countxymen 
to see to these things. You have established free schools, and you 
have resolved to tax every-one to maintain them. We are all in- 
terested then in this matter, and it is to the general and wide 
diffusion of instruction and education that we must largely look for 
the great future that we expect. " 



4. PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

The writer of ** Current Events,*' in the October number of the 

Canadian Monthly, deprecates the introduction of reporters at the 

sittings of the Council of Public Instruction. He says : — 

" Ui^on the meeting of the reorganized Council of Public Instruc- 
tion for Ontario, a question was raised as to the publicity of its 
proceedings. Some propose that reporters should be present at the 
sittings. The question is one which, we may safely say, has verj' 
little interest for the general readers of newspapers, who would 
prefer a column filled with less inteUectual intelligence. In fact, if 
the Council wished to shroud itself in perfect mystery, it could 
hardly do better than publish a verbatim report of its proceedings 
in all the morning papers. The throne of the Congress of the United 
States has in this way become ** dark with excess of light,"- while 
the sanctuary of private life, as it stimulates curiosity by its seclu- 
sion, is everywhere eagerly penetrated by the purveyors of food for 
the public appetite. The answer to the proposal of introducing re- 
poi'ters at the meetings of a deliberative Council is, however, one 
general in its scope, and founded on a fact little noticed, but of nn 
small importance. W'Tiere publicity commences deliberation ends. 
No assembly, the discussions of which are reported, is, or can pos- 
sibly be, really deliberative. To render deliberation real, every one 
must be perfectly at liberty to change his mind up to the close of 
the discussion ; but when a member's opinion has once been taken 
down by a reporter, his liberty of changing his mind is gone. Ten- 
tative suggestions, objections thrown out for the puri)ose of eliciting 
answers, the characteristic methods of men really taking counsel to- 
gether, are almost equally precluded, and the so-called deliberation 
becomes a mere registration of opinions formed before the discus- 
sion began. There is not a grain of counsel in ail the debates of the 
British House of Commons or in those of any legislature sitting with 
open doors. The result is settled beforehand ; and if there is any 
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deliberation it goes on in some sort of cabinet or caucus, where a 
free interchange of thought can take place. The public knows this, 
and unless there is something spicj in the way of rhetoric or person - 
ab'ty, it never reads the report of the debates." 



5. THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN CANADA. 

Judging from the number of institutions that have been recently 
founded, public attention seems, at last, to be turned in earnest to 
this most important subject. Nothing is really more needed than 
schools for young women where a first-class education may be re- 
ceived on terms within their reach. The '^ Fashionable boarding- 
school " has its place, and an important one, but it cannot, by any 
possibility, meet the demand. The expense, if it were nothing 
more, makes it impossible for any but the daughters of the rich to 
attend such. What is wanted is a school where a thoroughly li- 
beral education in all the branches can be had for say two 
hundred dollars, or at the most two hundred and fifty dollars a 
year, including board and all other expenses. Institutions of this 
kind are found everywhere in the United Stat'OS. Whether estab- 
lished by private munificence or by public subscription, they are 
SO managed as to pay their own way at least, while in some instan- 
ces they return fair dividends to stockholders. Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, London, Brantford, Wliitby and Ottawa, in tlie Province of 
Ontario, have each large and well-conducted Ladies' Colleges. It 
is now proposed to commence one in Halifax to cost fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars. The calculation is made, that with a. hundred 
boarders, paying {200 each, and a hundred day scholars, $50 each, 
a revenue of $25,000 would be obtained — ** more than suflicient to 
work the institution and pay interest on the stock subscribed." In 
the Province of Quebec, where .the need of it is more pressing, and 
where the means are in abundance, it is hoped that soon the moun- 
tain's brow at Montreal may be crowned with its ** Trafalgar In- 
stitute,*' a splendid monument to the liberality of its founder, who 
began by divesting himself of ten acres of land, the finest site in 
the city, worth at least $50, 000, and who has also bequeathed a large 
fortune for its future extension and maintenance. — Exchange. 



6. LIST OF CERTIFICATES. 

Awarded by the Council of Public Instruction, and by the 
County and City Boards of Examiners, at the July Ex- 
aminations, 1874. 

I. By the Council of Public Instrnrtion. 

Male. 

First Class. 

A. 
Countyj dec. County, dx. 

*Carson, Jos. Stand- *Munro, John Simcoe. 

ish Simcoe. Orr, Robt. Kimball. . D urliam. 

♦Fletcher, Morris *Parlow, Edwin D... Ottawa. 

Johnson Waterloo. *Smirl, Archibald... Ottawa. 

B. 

♦Barnes, Charles An- Hammel, David Huron. 

drew I^tmbton. Leitch, Thomas Elgin. 

*Gk)odbow, Alfred... Perth. *McArdle, David .. . Perth. 

C. 

Clark, Levi York. *Hotson, Alexander, Toronto. 

Cook, John Wesley. Wentworth. 

2. By the County and City Boards of Examiners. 

Second Class. 

]VIal£. 
A. 

Adair, Henry Grey. *Coniforth, William Wentworth. 

Armstrong, J. E. ... York. Daf oe, William A. . . . Hastings. 

Beringuette,George Lanark. Dunbar, R. H Elgin, 

Black, William J . . . . Lennox and Elliot, William Dundas. 

Addington. Ferguson, John Huron. 

Bowerman, John T. Prince Edw. Flemming, Robert. . Middlesex. 
Burdick, Caleb F ... Middlesex, Eraser, William H... Simcoe. 
Cairns, John A. ... Perth. Funnell, Henry E... Oxford. 

Campbell, John Victoria. Glass, George Durham . 

Campbell, Alex Huron, Gibson, Robert Middlesex. 

♦Chadwick, Chas-W Grey. Godwin, William H. Frontenac. 

Grassick, James Huron. *McIntosh , Angus . . . Waterloo. 

Hall, TheophiluB .... Bruce. McGregor, Charles.. Middlesex. 
Hallet, William J.... Wellington. Petrie, Alexander ... Wellington. 
Henry, Thos. McK Lennox and Reid, David Wentworth. 

Addington. Sinclair, Robert G... Grey. 



Hindson, William... 

Hobkirk, A. A 

Inglesby, R. C 

Mackay, Hector 

' Malcolm, Fullerton 

B • 

Martin, Joseph 

Millar, James 

♦Moir, R. G 

Moore, Thomas 

Moore, Charles A... 

McEwen, James 

♦McFaul, Leonai'd L 

Armstrong, William 
S 

Banks, Maltimore .. 

Barron, Robert 

♦Bannerman, Wm... 

Bonner, John D 

Bradley, William E. 

Brennard, Henry T. 

♦Brown, Thomas D. 

BeweU, William H.. 

Bell, Thomas 

Campbell, Colin .... 

Caiitelon, Peter .... 

♦Case, E.T 

Chonay, David 

Chisholm, Thomas.. 

Clapp, Robert E 

Collin, John 

Crawford, George E. 

♦Crawford, Wm. H. 

Cowan, William ... 

Dick, John H 

Dickson, Albert ... 

♦Dolbear, Ransom.. 

♦Donnocker, Del- 
bertG 

Duncan, John A.... 



Lincoln. 
Huron. 
Elgin. 
Grey. 

Carleton. 

Ottawa. 

Haldimand. 

Huron. 

York. 

Peterboro'. 

Carleton. 

York. 



Sinclair, John 

♦Sinclair, Samuel B. 
♦Sifton, James W ... 

♦Slater, James 

♦Smily, George 

Stanton, James H . . . 

Staples, Samuel 

Stuart, Joseph U... 
Stuart, Alexander... 
Walker, John A. ... 
West^rvelt, Samuel 

B 

Wilson, Nicholas .... 



Peel. 

Elgin. 

Elgi.:. 

Elgin. 

Carlotou. 

Durham. 

Wentworth. 

Middlesex. 

Middlesex. 

Kent. 

Peel. 

Middlesex 



B. 

Kirkpatrick, Thos. 

York. Kimade, Thos. L.. 

Lincoln. Kii*k, George 

York. Lamb, William .... 

Grey. Leacock, Henry J. 

Haldimand. Leahy, John 

York. Macintyre. Donald 

Essex. Metcalfe, James H. 

Prince Edw. Miller, Edward A. 

Grey. Mills, David 

Lincoln. Mullen, Henry J . . . 

Huron. *McClung, John ... 

Huron. fMcEwan, Robert A 
Huron. McGrath, John ... 

Dundas. McKeown, Wm.... 

Wellington. McKay, Angus ... 
Grey. McLean, Angus ... 

Ontario. McLean, George ... 
Prince Edw. McMahon, John... 
Lincoln. *Norton,Theophilu8 
Durham. Nathesa, William.. 
WeUington. *Nasmith, Archib'd 



Lambton. 
Elgin. 



O'Reilly, James 



Dunniield, John ... 

Flanagan, James. . . . 
Flewelling, John E. 
Eraser, Ebenezer E. 
Gilbert, Abraham.. 

Glenn, James E 

Graham, John J.,.. 
Hanna, Franklin . . . 

Hanna, Will iam 

Hand, James 

♦Hart, Hermon 

♦Hicks, R.W 

Hislop, James 

Hobbs, William B.. 
♦Hodgins, Frank ... 
Hunt, Hannan W . 

Huston, E. H 

Houston, Robert ... 
♦Kester, Andrew . . . 



Elgin. 
Rnssell. 
Northum- 
berland. 
Dundas. 



Pauling, James G . 

Patterson, James.. 

Park, Alexander... 

Rowan, James E . . 

Sheehan, John 

Sheridan, Samuel.. 
Wellington. sSinclair, James A.. 
Simcoe . 

Middlesex. Sinclair, Archibald 
Prince Edw. *Smith, WilUam C. 
York. Stafford, Henry E. 

Leeds and Standish, Joseph .. 

Talbot, Daniel 

Tanner, John A. . . . 

Tanner, Robert J.. 

Thomas, John S... 

Wallace, Robert J. 



Grenville. 
Lanark. 
York. 
Victoria. 
Toronto. 



Perth. 

Middlesex. ♦Welch, Lafayette. 

Middlesex. * Well wood, Richard 

Leeds and Wetherill, Eben. R. 
Grenville. 

Huron. Wickens, Walter... 

Lincoln. ♦Yorke, John 

Ontario. Yule, David D 

Female. 



Durham. 

Wentworth. 

Lambton. 

Bruce. 

Lambton. 

Essex. 

Glengarry . 

Frontenac, 

Lambton. 

Grey. 

Peel. 

Bruce. 

. Dundas. 

Middlesex. 

Hastings. 

Elgin. 

Middlesex. 

Frontenac. 

Wellington. 

Victoria. 

Peel. 

Perth. 

Northum- 
berland. 

Elgin. 

Huron. 

Kent. 

Haldimand. 

Hamilton. 

Ontario. 

Northum- 
berland. 

Waterloo. 

Peterboro*. 

Elgin. 

Huron. 

Wellington 

Lambton. 

Lambton. 

Wellington. 

Leeds and 
Grenville. 

Middlesex. 

Wellington. 

Leeds and 
Grenville. 

Brant. 

Carleton. 

Bruce. 



Andrews, Priscilla. 

Cotton, Martha 

Cowper, Mary 

Gill, Annie 

Harvey, Lilly 

Hunt, Martha E... 



Abbott, Susie J. 



Carleton. 

Hamilton. 

Grey. 

Kingston. 

Hamilton, 

Peterboro'. 



A. 



Living, Eliza Ottawa. 

Marritt, Salome ... Middlesex. 

Mclntyre, Isabella Kingston. 

♦Newton, Margai-et. York. 

Pardon, Kate L.... Kent. 

Whittaker, Jennie. Oxford. 



Armstrong, Annie.. 
Chuse, Lauretta ... 
Comfort, EUen .... 
Cooke, Margaret ... 
Crawford, Annie ... 



Leeds and 
Grenville. 
Prescott. 
Elgin. 
Elgin. 
Prescott. 
Kingston. 



B. 

♦Baily, Louisa 

Brown, Esther 

♦Carlyle, Thomasina 

Palmer, Antoinette 

Pentland, Emma... 

Rothwell, Caroline 
♦Shaw, Kate A 



York. 

Grey. 

Toronto. 

Ontario. 

Wentworth. 

Ottawa. 

Lambton. 



* N»rmAl School Stwdmtt. 



t Cmditional. 
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♦Davidson, Alico ... York. 
Dawson, Eva ...:.... Kent. 

Forgie, Agnes Lanark. 

♦Glasaford, Mary E. York. 
Harvey, Annie M.. Wentworth. 

Haskett, Eliza Grey. 

♦Hoskins, Cecilia 0. Lincoln. 
♦Hudson, Celeste... Elgin. 

Magen, Clara Hamilton. 

Miller, Amelia London. 

♦McCulloch, Marg't Perth. 
♦McLean, Matilda M. York. 
♦McLean, Mai-g't A. Victoria 
♦O'Leary, Alice Victoria. 



Springer, Elizabeth Elgin. 
♦Staples, Susannah. Victoria. 

Steacy, Annie C... Ottawa. 

Stevens, Ann Huron. 

♦Thompson, Maggie Victoria. 

Waddell, Lizzie F. Prescott. 

Walker, Cath. R... Perth. 
♦Wallace, Mary ... Peel. 
♦Watson, Carrie J. . York. 

Weller, Matilda C. Lennox and 

Addington. 

Welstad, Anna .... Lincoln. 
♦Westraan, Mary A. York. 
♦White, Mary A. ... Wentworth. 



II. ^ajrwji oftt ^v»rttf«l Mntaiitn. 



l. OBJECT LESSONS. 

Eivoh exercise in object lessons should be conducted with a view 
to forming habits of attention aud careful observation through the 
use of the senses. 

Form. — In Nature's school, children first loam to know things 
as wholes ; they learn to know their parts afterward. The teacher 
who would be successful must follow Nature's plan of instniction. 
Present, therefore, common objects as wholes, and lead the pupils 
to notice resemblances in sliape, first ; afterward direct their atten- 
tion to prominent ilitferences. 

A Box of FontiH nji.i Mitls, containing Forms and fifteen Solids, 
has been prepared for the special purpose of Object Teaching, f 
This is the most important aid in illustrating the various forms and 
solids. % 

Select the Fonu to be taught from the Box of Forms, and lead 
the pupUs to observe it, and then tell them its name ; next require 
them to mention other objects having the same shape. Proceed in 
this manner with each Form and Solid, and continue these exercises 
until the pupils can recognise and name each. 

Colour. — The pupils should bo led to distinguish resemblances 
and differences in colour, from ** coloured cubes,*' or cards, and to 
group togetlier objects of like colours. They should also learn the 
names of the six principal colours. 

Objects. — The lessons on Common Objects should be simple and 
conversational, treating only of their most obvious parts and uses. 
Such common objects as a bell, chair, slate, pencil, hat, cup, knife, 
etc. , are appropriate for this purpose. The pupils should be led to 
notice and point out the principal parts, and encouraged to tell 
what they see and what they know of each object shown them. 

Human Body. — The lessons on the Human Body should lead the 
pupils to notice and name the parts, as head, neck, trunk, arms, 
hands, legs, feet ; also parts of the head, as crown, face, forehead, 
cheeks, chin^ mouth, nose, eyes, ears, etc. 

DfiAWiNa ON Slates, etc. —The exercises of Drawing and Frint- 
ing on Slates should be introduced in such manner as to give an in- 
teresting variety to the class- work ; aUo, so as to aid in the disci- 
pline i)( the class, by giving the children something to do that will 
interest them after they have become tired with their other lessons. 
The children might ha allowed to use slates for drawing, as a reward 
for good order and attention. Short daily exercises may be made 
^ery useful. 

Length ov Exercises. — The exercises of this grade should not 
be continued upon the same subject longer than fifteen minutes at 
one time, without materially changing the manner of the exercise. 

Discipline. — Young children cannot attend to the same thing for 
a long time without change in the form of attention. Their natural 
activity demands frequent changes in the position of the body ; 
also constant but varied employment. If the teacher does not fur- 
nish the needed employment and changes of position by variety in 
her methods of instruction, the children will seek to gratify their 
need by play. Therefore children should never be compelled to sit 
withmU employmentj either for the mind^ the hands, or the body. 

Children should be led to do right by encouragement rather than 
be driven by fear. Judicious praise is more efiicient than scolding. 
Teach them to be cleanly, mannerly, truthful, and obedient. Let 
good examples of these traits be commended frequently. — Am. Ed. 
Mo^iihhj. 

* Normal ffchool Students, 
t From '*. Uow to Te»ch. A Manual of Mtthodi," At Ptoplea' Dtpository, Toronto. 



2. THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The Kindergartem system of education has become so popular 
that many teachers are adopting it in their schools, some we are 
afraid without much comprehension of its philosophy or its methods. 
Dealers in Kindergarten toys are often requested to instruct pur- 
chasers in the use of the various gift^, which they of course have 
not the time to do. A little book wliich will prove useful to these 
would-be learners, has been prepared by Heinrich Hoffmann, who, 
under the title of " Kindergarten Toys, and how to use them," ex- 
plains the first six gifts, and gives hints as to the proper way of 
employing them. It is a sensible, practical little book, and will, as 
far as a book can do so, help those who wish to become kindergart- 
ners. Kindergartens, however, cannot be made by books. A tho- 
rough training is indispensable. — Ibid. 



3. THE KINDERGARTEN. 



The question, *' What is a Kindergarten," is so often asked that 
it may be well to answer the enquiry by setting forth briefly the 
aims of this cojnpai-atively new method of education ; to describe 
some of its processes in detail, and thus to show in what wi.v' it 
differs from the ordinary manner of instructing very little childion. 
The name Kindergarten is derived from the German words fcitK,^r 
(children) and gart^n (garden), literally child-garden. Kindergai- 
ten, then, means simply a garden of children, and Froebel, the first 
Kindergartnor, meant to symbolize by the name the spirit and plan 
of treatment. As the gardener treats his plants, studying their 
pecularities and putting them in the most favoiu'able circumstances 
of 8t)il and atmosphere to enable them to grow, flower, and bring 
forth fruit, so the child-gardoner treats the human flowers under 
his care. While he knows the tender plants must not be forced too 
rapidly, or again.st their individual natures, yet he does not allow 
them to grow wild, but prunes their redundancies and removes 
every impediment to their truest development. One of the promi- 
nent features of the Kindergarten is block-building. A box of little 
cubes is so managed that it will unfold in the child's mind the law 
of symmetry, by means of a series of forms which the children are 
taught to make, in a way which cannot well be described here. In 
fact, it is difficult to describe intelligibly any of the numerous occu- 
pations of tho Kindergarten. However, we shall attempt to give 
one somewhat in detail, which may servo to illustrate, or to suggest, 
the method used with all the rest. The inventive faculties are 
stimulated, while the eyes and fingers are trained to accurate mea- 
surement and exactness by exercises, called stick and ring laying. 
A number of little sticks of different lengths, or a quantity of whole 
or half rings, are given to the child, who proceeds to form with 
them, upon the table in front of him (which is for the purpose ruled 
in inch squares), figures, say of any object he sees about him. 

By means of combination the children often produce forms which 
give them great pleasure. They will almost invariably express the 
wish to show these results of their patience and skill to father or 
mother, or to some friend. But this they cannot do, as the sticks 
and rings separate when removed. Now comes the opportunity to 
show the child, by his own desire, how he may make these forms 
permanent. It must be remembered that in the Kindergarten, 
while all reasonable discipline is maintained, nothing in the form of 
lessons or work is forced upon the child ; but his powers of observa- 
tion being stimulated, he will, through natural activity and the 
imitative capacity, or inventive genius, with which all human 
beings are to some extent gifted, desire to make for himself forms 
like those he sees, or to invent new ones by giving his individual ideas 
tangible expression. As he cannot with the sticks and rings make 
permanent forms which he may keep for future pleasure, his mind 
begins to search for some other mode of expression, and the slate, 
or paper and pencil, almost suggest themselves. The slates and 
paper used are ruled in squares (like the table, only much smaller), 
and thus drawing comes naturally to be a pleasant and much desired 
pastime. The formation of letters with the rings and sticks, leads 
in the same maimer to writing, as well as to reading and spelling. 
Arithmetic is practically taught by this exercise, as well as by the 
use of the blocks and other toys. Instead ot learning to repeat in a 
caieless way rules and tables which he does not see the use of, or 
necessity for, the child will discover for himself that in six bundles 
of sticks, with seven in each bundle there are forty-two sticks, and 
will readily see that it is quicker and easier for him to say ** six 
times seven are forty-two," than to " count up " in his old childish 
fashion. Many simple games are introduced which call for exercises 
in mental arithmetic in which, aa the physical powers are constantly 
exercised and the sympathies enlisted, it is impossible that there 
should be any undue mental strain, and yet the little one is very 
rapidly adding to his stock of knowledge, because he puts into im- 
mediate use all his acquirements, and thus really knows, not merely 
*' has learned by heart," which Montaigne says means ** not to know 
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at all." We ** Children of a large growth " know well how much 
greater strength of mind and body we can bring to bear upon any 
undertaking, — how much more we can accomplish when our interest 
and sympathy are enlisted, than when merely plodding through some 
dull routine to which circumstance or even duty calls us. Object 
lessons are among the most important exorcises of FroebeVs system. 
Most children ask numberless questions about anything which they 
see, but how few are taught to use their powers of observation to 
find out for themselves answers to these questions which constantly 
arise in their busy brains. These lessons are given in the form of 
conversation between the teacher and the children, and the little 
ones are thus drawn to reflect and to discover method and reasons 
for themselves. So far as they can comprehend, all the familiar pro- 
cesses of nature are pointed out and explained to them. The struc- 
ture of their own bodies, the simple laws of health, the habits of 
insect and animals, a thousand facts of Natural History, Chemistry 
and Botany, are known to be interesting and wonderful parts of a 
wide and beautiful world, which a loving God and Father has given 
in trust to each one of them. Long voyages on the map or globe, 
in the path of some brave discoverer, stories of men and women of 
past ages, will help to fix in their minds lessons in geography and 
history, and in making real to them what must otherwise often 
seem like an endless jumble of tiresome dates and empty names, — 
a veritable *' valley of dry bones." In all the various business and 
professions of life a certain dexterity of the hand is required as an 
element of success. 

An awkward, unwieldly person finds difficulty in carrying out 
the details of any labour, whether professional or industrial. More 
attention, therefore, ought to be given to the education of the body, 
and particularly of the hands, during childhood, while the muscles 
are supple and easily trained. Many processes of the Kindergarten, 
such as paper-folding, cutting and weaving, are used to promote 
this end. Remembering how soon the little minds and bodies, 
unused to long-continued application to one task, become wearied, 
a frequent change of position and occupation is deemed best, and 
song-plays with gymnastics are interspersed with the other ex- 
ercises. 

Much attention is given to music, the children being taught the 
notes and generally first principles. In fact, the Kindergarten aims 
to lay the foundations for all knowledge ; to teach the beginnings of 
everything, because the child is not bom into a narrow world of 
mechanical routine, but a wide world of nature and art. His 
powers correspond with his outward conditions and should naturally 
develop in harmony and almost stimultaneously with each other. 
The child needs to learn the use and extent of his own powers, and, 
above all, his moral nature needs to be strengthened by helping 
him to know and govern himself. Very many children who, at 
home, without companions of their own age, are peevish and fretful, 
blossom out in the genial atmosphere of the Kindergarten into the 
most healthfully active and amiable pupils. The immense success 
of this system of education, and its rapid spread during the past 
ten years, is some guarantee of its value. In Austria, a law has 
been passed that all children under a certain age shall attend Kin- 
dergartens. Throughout Germany, England, France and Italy, 
these schools are becoming .universal. In the United States, this 
department is being added to very many of the .public schools, and 
all who have carefully observed and studied Froebel's method, agree 
that, if faithfully carried out, it must do much toward preventing 
the tendency to superficial education. — Daily Witness, 



4. LEARN TO DRAW. 

The Washington Bureau of Education has just issued a circular 
giving some interesting information on the subject of the industrial 
relations of art. It is shown on general principles, and by extracts 
from official reports and the writings of men of special observation 
and experience, that mechanical skill is greatly advanced by a know- 
ledge of drawing. Almost every thing that is well made now is 
made from a drawing. " The more of an artist the better the arti- 
san." " Skilled labour is the only sure foundation for prosperous 
manufactures." " Educated, skilled labour — ever the cheapest, as 
it is the best, labour." " The workman who lacks this knowledge 
and ability " — that is, of drawing — ** must work under the constant 
supervision of another, doing less and inferior work, and receiving 
inferior wages." These are some of the suggestive aphorisms to be 
found amongst the citations of the pamphlet before us. If it be true 
that the workman who builds a house, or lays a brick, or cuts a stone, 
or makes the commonest article of every-day use, does his work bet- 
ter if he knows how to draw, it follows that drawing is not the mere 
ornamental *' accomplishment" that many suppose it to be, but 
a very practical branch of education. It is not only the foundation 
o* the whole superstructure of the fine arts, but also a most valuable 
aid to the handicraft of the artisan. It has been said that ** who- 



ever can learn to write can learn to draw," but it might be bet- 
ter to say whoever can learn to write well can learn to draw, be- 
cause drawing that is not more regular and accurate than a great 
deal of hand-writing is, would not be of much use. Still it is well 
that drawing should be taught in the first instance, just as writing is 
taught ; not in the former case, upon the assumption that the 
draughtsman is a genius in embryo, sure to mature into a celebrated 
artist, any more than in the latter case, upon the assumption that 
the learner of writing will by-and-by write some stirring poems or 
beautiful essays — ^but in both cases upon the assumption that the 
special acquirement will be practically useful. If there be an un- 
suspected artist among the pupils he will turn the knowledge to the 
more ideal, artistic pui'pose, while the future artisans will find it 
helpful in their more commonplace callings. The paper issued by 
the Washington Bureau is of interest and value in showing what 
has been done for general art culture in Europe, and what is doing 
in a more limited way in the United Stafes. The growing taste for 
art among the artisan population of this city is shown in a gratify- 
ing manner, in the progress that has been made in drawing by the 
students of the class at the Mechanics' Institute, under Mr. Wil- 
kens. The number of earnest pupils, drawn from the ranks of young 
apprentices, engaged in this fruitful study there is surx^rising, and 
exhibits the keen desire amongst them to take advantage of this 
method of advancing their skill in their various callings. — Loiidcni 
Free Press. 



5. SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL MANNERS. 

The intimate relation of good manners to good morals is such 
that in everyday life we presume to estimate character by deport- 
ment. Indeed, we doubt if one can really exist long without 
the other, for it is no less true that good manners are the effect of 
good morals, than that the former by reflex action, preserve the 
latter from injurious contact . We do not believe that human beings 
fall at once, ** like the snow, from heaven to hell." Open im- 
morality is a fungus which exists only undeir conditions, the first 
of which is the destruction of that i'ilstiiict of decorum which we 
may truly term the " sentinel of the soul." On this principle rests 
that propriety of behaviour. which society has ever maintained as 
essential to respectable reputation. This fact is too apparent to 
need either argument or illustration here. 

In the minor morals involving candor, courtesy and hospitality — 
as distinguished from deceit, vulgarity and brutish selfishness — are 
to be found the buds and J^lossoms which by and by reach fruition 
in a noble after-life. From our consciousness of this arises our 
tendency to ascribe every heroic characteristic of the great and good 
back t'> the holy sentiments of a mother's counsel and a mother's 
piety. Without doubt early home influence is the most potent 
motor of human life, and it is largely because all our homes are not 
what they ought to be, that aXl our youi-g folks are not what they 
ought to be. It is a sad but certain fact that the parents of many 
of our pupils are themselves so besotted, luioouth, and ignorant, 
that the home influence which ought to be elevating and holy Ib 
either not positively good or decidedly degrading. 

In such cases can the Commonwealth look passively on, content 
merely to supply her ** little ones " with what book knowledge the 
caprice of the parent will permit ? By no means. Compulsory 
education, itself a matter of simple justice to helpless children, 
must soon arrive, nnless the world moves backward ; and it ifi 
the undoubted duty of public eduoation to earnestly counteract, 
both by precept and example, the misfortune of its pupils through 
uncivilized homes. 

Class books will not aid the teacher in this important matter. 
He himself is both the teacher and the book. Herein is his position, 
on a level with that of the pulpit, although we must sorrowfully 
confess that, as classes, the moral standard of teacher and preacher 
is far from equality. 

Positive immoral influence, such as profanity, tippling, etc. , on 
the part of teachers, is too often tolerated, and that heart-power 
and culture which one educator calls '^ sweetness and light," are 
little regarded. 

Thus our schools are frequently occupied solely in abstract 
studies, which have but little effect on either morals or manners. 
The model ideal of this class seems to be a modern Afenotimm, 
whose stony oracle is too " elevated " to enter into sympathy with 
childhood, and whose individual influence, in moulding their 
character, is "equal to nought." Machines, of course, have their 
uses, but moral power is not among them. 

However we neglect the cultivation of warm hearts and noble 
sentiments, yet the truth remains, that it is by these things that 
great nations and great men live and move and have their being, 
while it is equally true that such sentiments are both created by, 
and the creators of, our social manners. — Manhattan^ in Pentm/U 
vania School J&iimal. 
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[Dec 



Fogs 23rd, 24th, 25th. Rain, 3rd, 6th, 7th, 15th, 17th, 19th, 22iid, 27th. 
Excess of mean monthly temperature over average of 13 years + 4". 71. 

Hamiltox.— Lightning and thunder with rain, 17th, 28th. Rain, 3rd, 
5th, loth, 17th, 28th, 

SiMCOK.- Lightning and thunder with rain, 6th, 15th. Frost, 20th, 2lBt, 
m.h. Wind storms, 19th, 30th. Fogs, 9th, 10th, 11th, 2l8t, 26th. Rain, 
3rd, 4th, 5th, 15th-17th, 22ud, 27th, 28th. Brilliant Aurora, class I, 
covering the whole N. Hemisphere, 26th. Last three days unusually cold, 

Windsor. Thunder with rain, 19th. Lightning and thunder with rain, 
8th. Meteors on 2nd, N. E. towards H. ; 5th, through Scorpio towards 
H. 6th, throush A rcturua towards U. : through Northern Crown towards 
S. : from Cas^iopea towards S. 25th, Lunar halo. 



IV. ^nptvi «» MtnMe j^ubi^rtis. 



1. WHEN AND WHERE DOES THE DAY BEGIN ? 

The Scientific Ainerican thus answers the question : **A8 wo travel 
eastward, the day begins earlier ; near the Equator starlight appears 
an hour earlier for each thousand miles going east. When it is sun- 
rise in New York, the people of Europe have had sun-light for many 
hours, and the Californians are still in their beds dreaming. Evi- 
dently the day has a first beginning, and at the eastward. But how 
far and where ? What are the people who first see the light of 
Monday morning ? 

'* It is the sun wliich brings the day ; where does he first bring 
Monday ] If we could . ravel with him, we might find out. Let us 
suppose the case. We will take an early start ; at sunrise on Sunday 
morning, with the sun just at the point of peeping over horizon be- 
hind us ; we travel westward. As we go, the people give us a Sun- 
day greeting ; we bring Sunday with us to Pittsburg, St. Louis, 
Salt Lake, San Frfincisco. At San Francisco our faithful chro- 
nometer informs us that we have been on the tramj) about five 
hours. But we started on Sunday morning, and it is Sunday 
morning still. We go on, still on Sunday morning. Will this 
Sunday morning never end ? The quiet Pacific knows but little of 
• Sunday, or any other day, and our question scarcely receives an 
echo for reply. When we get to Yokohama in Japan, or Shanghai 
in China, we search for some Yankee, wide awake in the early 
morning, and we are told for the first time that Monday has come. 
Everywhere now we bring Monday, and in twenty-four hours by 
the chronometer, after starting, we are in New York again, and find 
the merchants taking down their «hutters, and the Monday news- 
papers telling us what has happened during our absence. " 



but there ia yet one-seventeenth part of the globe, of which w« 
know nothing except by conjecture. The region which surroundfl 
the South Pole, the Antarctic, covers an area of 7,000,000 square 
miles. The Arctic measures nearly 3,000,000. The unexplored 
portion of Africa may be put down at least as 1,000,000. The un- 
known part of Australia is certainly more than two-thirds of that 
amount, and in this connection I may draw attention to the great 
Islands of the East Indian Archipelago, stretching from the north- 
east comer of Asia to New Zealand, occupying the most favoured 
i part of the earth, and which have in extent the magnitude of a 
continent. One of this great group, Borneo, is considered the se- 
cond largest island on the globe. A strip along the coast of about 
100 miles deep, represents what we know of it j the interior and the 
larger portion remains unknown. Papua or New Guinea is as large 
or may even be larger than Borneo. What do we know of it ? 
Comparatively nothing. Sumatra is 1,000 miles in length, and 
Celebes and Lozon are inferior only to Sumatra, and there are ld 
addition numerous islands of considerable size, some as large as 
Ceylon, and thousands of minute islands, many abounding in spices 
and mineral ores. It was with the view of drawing public atten- 
tion to the importance of obtaining more exact geographical .know^- 
ledge of the planet we inhabit, that the first geographical society 
was formed in Great Britain 43 years ago, and that the stimulus 
which such a body can give to such an enquiry is very great, and 
the results it can produce extensive, is seen in the fact that there 
are now 33 of these societies distributed over tlio globe, in England. 
France, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Germany, Hungary, Rus- 
sia, India, the United States, Mexico, Brazil, and Buenos Ayrea. 
It is only very large societies — like the. lloyal Geographical Society 
in London, which has now 2,700 members, paying £2 each annu- 
ally, and has in addition a permanent fund of over $100,000 and a 
stipend from Government, making its annual income over ^30,01M>, 
or the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, which is muniilcoutiy 
supported by the Government — that can engage in and defray the 
expense of oxploi-ations in the unknown parts of the earth." 



4. LAKE SUPERIOR. 

It is something to remember for a lifetime, is a trip to the shores 
of this most vabt and most interesting of all our inland seas. The 
cool temper ture, fully ten degrees below that of Lake Ontario, and 
the thickly wooded hilly shores, rising ocasiuJially into mountainfi, 
the pointed rocks of the South border, the vast rocky promonV>ry 
of Cape Thunder, with its neighbouring rocky islands and rising 
settlement at the beginning of the Dawson Road, the singular rocky 
island under the lee of the Cape which has proved a mass of silver 
ore, the vast and wonderful expanse of Nepigon Bay, studded with 
rocky and timbor-cro\\nied islands, a very dream of romance and 
beauty, the wild solitude of the Nepigon River, the beautiful Michi- 
picoton Island, rising, with its woods and groves, some 80O feet out 
of the Lake, — all these combine to make the trip to Lake Superior 
quite unique and unparalleled. Day after day the steamer winds 
her way amongst the mazes of the islands of the Georgian Bay (•>! 
which 30,000 have been counted), and under the shadow of the 
mighty rocks of Lake Superior, the voyage having all the incidents 
of ocean travel without its excessive monotony, and, generally, 
without its accompanying sickness. Eveiy hour brings change of 
scene. The bracing air inspires the appetite. Fish are caught on 

some 
picking 

^^ »w_^w ,. .._..._ ..^w ^_ «. -,, nleases 

180 horse power, and 1,000 tons burden, was built'at Tliree Rivers, \ them bot^ter, tliey can fish' ?he social intercourse takes place that 
on the lower St. Lawrence, and was intended td sail between a I always arises on an ocean voyage. Intimacies arise, and friendships 
Nova Scotian port and Cowes, Isle of Wright. We Iiavc the best are formed. Evenings are spent in music and s,>cial enjoyments, 
of authority for asserting that she nxis the first steamship to rncikethe and when the long and varied voyage is brought to an end, and the 
entire voyage across the A tlanti<i under steam. From that year may little world of the steamboat has to be broken up, there are few but 
be noted the inauguration of a new era in trans-oceanic coramunica- 1 must regret that all is over, and wish for a renewal of such pleasant 
tion ; a more powerful and faster class of boats was introduced, the ! scenes.— /'Vo/zi the New nominion MonthUifor Augusi, 

use of steam being entirely relied upon for motive power, and sails ' 

only employed as aids at certain times. Thus it would appear that 

a Canadian built ship, manned by Canadian .seamen (presumably ^ Russian admiral lias built a vessel in the shape of a tin pail, W 

so), and sailing from a Canadian port, was the first to demonstrate ^®®* ^ diameter. Slie is represented as being a fair sailer, and 

the superiority of steam over wind and wave in connection with i ^^^^ ^^^^S^^ weather comfortably. 

the navigation of the boistt^rous .Vtlan tic— From New Domiaion' 



2. THE FIRST TRANSATLANTIC STEAMER. 

There is a statement on record to the efi*ect that the first steam- 
ship that crossed the Atlantic, from Europe to America, was in 1819. 
(Previous to this time they had been quite extensively employed in 
the home trade of Great Britain, luid were already assuming large 
proportions and great power.) This announcement, if substantially 
correct, would be fatal to Canadian jjlory, but it admits of some ex- 
planatory remarks which modify its force and give us the honour 
claimed. By reference to nautical regulations then enforced we 
find that though nominally steamships, such vessels, when crossing 
the ocean, made their way almost entirely by means <»f sails, theen° 




Monthly for March. 



3. UNKNOWN PLACES. 



A beautiful experiment by Bother shows that albumen in the 
presence of starch is not coagulated, even at a boiling temperature. 

It makes a fine class illustration of catalysis. Mi.x 60 grains of 
pure starch, with one fluid ounce of water. Dilute the albumen of 



Chief Justice Daly, m his annual address before the American . one egg to make three fluid ounces and strain through muslin. 
Geographical Society, in referring to the work yet to be done by Mix the two solutions and boil. There will be no coagulation or 
geographical societies, says : There ai-e not now great highways , precipitate. Filter. Add a drop of nitric acid to the clear liquid, 
along the ocean to be tracked, or great continents to be discovered, ' and instantly a dense white coagulation will be formed. 
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V. (RmtiiftnAmt toi iJut ^mvml. 



1. THE TEACHER IS NOT A DESPOT. 

Various are the views of ou tsiden about ou r business. Some, reflect- 
ing on the continual exercise of our patience, compare us to saints, 
while others, as the American writer in this Journal for September, 
call us despots. With these conflicting opinions, we hardly know 
what we are ; for my part, 1 have no objections in harmonizing both 
views, and am willing to be called a despotic saint. In judging an 
artist, some regard should be had to the times and country in which 
a man lives ; the great national sentiment is apt to permeate his 
discourse, and, in subjects embracing government of countries and 
schools, an acute observer can, sometimes, determine, by the timbre 
of the article whether the writer is an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
or an American. The above writer compares a school to a minia- 
ture republic — the teacher representing the president, and, 1 sup- 
pose, the boys would be ** fellow citizens." An Englishman would 
see a small king in the teacher and subjects in the scholars, owing 
unconditional obedience. An Indian would liken the school to a 
tribe — the teacher to a chief, haranguing the boys on hunting, fish- 
ing, and fighting. Although all unite in the necessity for order, 
yet there is difference about the means. A European's motto is 
you mitst, an American's if yoti will. The American lectures ; the 
European leathers. For bad boys and bad men, the American says 
*' moral suasion ;" the European says, '' the birch for boys and the 
bayonet for men." 

If we are despots, we are made so by necessity, on us is imposed 
the w.ork of parents, namely : — breaking their bad boys. In this 
unpleasant business, a good teacher, like a good magistrate, judge, 
constable, or hangman, may be justly and necessarily severe, but 
a good teacher never can be cruel. 

The same writer also says, '' the despotic method may be ap- 
proved by the superficial and brutal." Now, a despot is a cruel 
master, and, since anyone may be a teacher, then everyone is cruel. 
Since everyone approves his own method, then everyone is super- 
ficial and brutal ! But it is not only unfair but untrue to call our 
bad actions brutal — we do thousands of things brutes never do. 
We say a man is ** beastly drunk" — beasts are never drunken ; 
would that all men would behave like brutes. 

In both the Divine Law and the Civil Law, pain is the last 
remedy ; and with every competent teacher it should also be the 
last remedy. Pain should never be inflicted for revenge, it should 
become rather a preventative of future bad actions than a retribu- 
tion for past ones. And it is greatly to be regretted that its 
power as a preventative depends altogether on its certainty and in- 
tensity. No inhuman man is fit to be a teacher, and it is a great 
public error to suppose that the popularity of the best teachers de- 
pends largely on severity. Cruelty, or great severity, instead of 
being a sign of a good teach^-r, is the sign of a bad one ; bad ones 
that lack tact, if they keep good order, always employ despotism. 
I often think that none but fathers and mothers are fit to become 
teachers — ^the parental sympathy one has for his own children greatly 
mitigates the austerity sometimes used by those not yet acquainted 
with a father's love. Many and many a time have I lightened the 
down-coming stroke, or not given it at i^, when I saw the tiny 
but mischievous little white hand of another man's child, held out 
under the hard rough rod. 

John Ireland, 
Guelph, r. O. 

2. CHANGING TEACHERS. 

To the Editor of the Journal of Edu^cation. 

Dear Sir, — Would you be kind enough to permit me through 
your columns, to say a few words to some of the Boards of Trustees 
in rural School Sections, about the engagement or re-engagement 
of teachers. Few of our Trustees really know what is lost by 
changing teachers. One or two of the rate-prayers may have some 
small objection to the teacher, and on that account must have a new 
one or they will withdraw their children from the SchooL Another 
may think the teacher is too particular, his children do not care for 
going, and therefore the old one must be changed. Now, if tliey 
would but consider for a moment, how much time must elapse 
before the new teacher can find out the disposition of each chUd, 
and how long it takes the children to get the teacher's ways, I 
think there would be far less grumbling and nibbling at teachers. 
At least two months is taken up in this manner, and very often the 
whole year ; and then you have* lost your money, and your 
children have lost a year's study. A great loss this to farmers' 
children, especially some of the older ones, who can only attend 
School a few months of the year. Now that the time for engage- 
ment or re-engagement of teachers is drawing nuar, 1 would say to 



intelligent Boards of Trustees to ask themselves the following ques- 
tions : Is our teacher moral ? Is he a gentleman in and out of the 
School-room ? Do the pupils like him 1 Can he manage the pupils 
in the School ? Does he combine fiimness and kindness in his 
goveminent of the School ? Is he punctual ? 

Now, if they can answer these questions satisfactorily, then 1 
would say, by all means re-engage your teacher. Such a teacher is 
cheap at any price. 

Rural Trusts b. 



VI. ^atbematial ^tifAttmtnt 

Solution of question ])roposed by '* Clericus." 

(602 -202) -T- 2 X 60 « 26 feet 8 inches from stump, or 33 feet 
4 inches from top of the pole . 

If X = the No. of feet from the ground ; 60 — a: = the No. of feet 
broken off. Then we have a;^ _^ 20^ = (60-x)«, and x=26J. The 
35th Prop, of III Book gives the geometrical explanation. 

Correct and elegant solutions received from the following corres- 
pondents : 

J. A. P. Clarke, Davenport; James Millar, Abingdon; W. R. 
Telford, Port Dalhousie ; Con. O'Gorman, White Lake ; David 
Robb, Birmingham ; R. E. Clapp, Speedside ; D. J. Doran, Cath- 
cait ; S. Moag, Smith's Falls ; S. R. Brown, London ; W. S. How- 
ell, Sidney, near Belleville; Geo. K. Powell, Mimico ; W. H. 
Collos, Hanover, and E. F. Langstaff, pupil, Guelph High School. 

Correspondents are respectfully requested to answer the follow- 
ing problems, as soon as possible. Address, Mr. P. Doyle, Ottawa. 

1 . The base of an isosceles triangle is a, and a segment of one of 
the equal sides, made by a perpendicular from one of the base 
angles on the opposite side, is b ; required the sides. 

2. Find the sides of an isosceles triangle inscribed in a circle 
whose radius is r, having the base equal to one half of each of the 
other sides. 

3. In the figure to 1. 6 book of Euclid, join FG ; then FO = 150 ; 
angle BOF = 22^, and the difference between the angles FCG and 
BGC = 40 ; find the parts of triangle ABC. 



SOLUTION OF QUESTION NO. 8, IN N ATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY PAPER FOR FIRST CLASS, JULY 1874. 

By J. Donovan, Teachtr, S. S. No. 11, Dover, Kent County. 

As the segmenl containing the condensed air is similar to the 
whole cone, their columns are proportioned to the cubes of their 
heights ; and their heights are as 84 ; 91 = 12 : 13 ; .'. the volume 
of the segment = (JD* = i_7_|8 p^rt of the vohime of the cone ; 
that is the air is condensed into ^yfr P**"^ ^^ ^** original volume . *. 
its pressure is ytH times its ordinary pressure (Marriott) ; that is 
2^^ X 15 = 19^^ lbs. per square inch = pressure exerted on the 
BuHace of the liquid in the cone per square inch by the condensed 
air. 

On the surface of the liquid within the cone take any area P equal 
to one square inch ; and in the liquid surrounding the cone in the 
same horiaojital plane with P take an equal area Q. Now, the pressure 
on P is = to the pressure on Q,becau8e they are in the same hori 
zontal plane and in equilibrium ; but the pressure on P is that ex- 
erted by the condensed air, which has been shown to be 19^\r 
lbs. ; and the pressure on Q is the ordinary atmospheric pressure 
(16 lbs.), -f the weight of 84 ciibic inches of the liquid (it being 84 
inches beneath the surface of the liquid surrounding the cone.) 

. •. 15 lbs. + 84 cub. inches of the liquid = 19^yj. lbs. 

.-.84 cubic inches of the liquid weighs 4^^^ lbs. ; .*. one cubic 
inch of the liquid weighs 4/^i^ -4- 84 = ^f^iir lbs.. But 1 cub. 
inch of water weighs yt^^hT^ *^"-» ^^^ ^ ^^^ specific gravities are 
proportioned to the weight of = volumes. .*. specific gravity of 

i:«„^,a 234B j_ 1000 — 2846 k_1 7 2 8Hie — -i 04, ft P V 



VII. §l0flr8pkifal jMiftrhfis. 



THE LATE JOHN SANDFIELD MACDONALD. 

The monument to the memory of the late Hon. John Sandfield 
Macdonald, which it has for some time been understood was under 
preparation, has for some weeks past been in it*^ appointed place in 
the St. Andrew's Church burial-groimd, Cornwall. This monu- 
ment, as the inscription upon it indicates, was the spontaneous of- 
fering of the honourable gentleman's personal friends throughout 
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the Dominion. It is a handsome column, presenting a chaste and 
graceful memorial. The base is of grey granite, and the super- 
structure of Aberdeen granite higlily finished. The whole is sur- 
mounted by a cross about tlireo feet in height, thw height of the 
structure being about fifteen feet. The following inscription is cut 
into the grauite column, the lettci*s being relieved by g«>ld tint- 
ing :— 

SACRED 

To THE MkMORY of 

JOHN SANDFIELD MACDONALD, 

Who Died at Cornwall 

ON THE 1st day of June, 1872, 

In the 59th year of his ago. 
He held THE Office of Premier 
OF THE Province of Canada, 

AND WAS THE FIRST PREMIER 

OF nOntario, 

BEHIDE8 FILLING OTHER POSITIONS 

of distinction in the service 

OF THE State. 

Upright and zealous in the 

discharge of his public duties, 

His private life was marked 

by a high personal integrity, 

AND THIS Memorial, 

In affectionate remembrance of 

the constancy and worth of 

his private friendship, 

HAS been ERECTED BY FRIENDS FROM 
ALL PARTS OF THE DoMINFON. 

Reaqideitcat in Pare. 



2. ALBERT PELLEW SALTER, ESQ. 

Albert Pellew Salter, Esq., who was buried here on Monday last, 
was one of four brothers, English gentlemen in the true sense of the 
word, who emigrated to this country, so far back, if we are correct 
in our information, as in 1834. During all the years which have 
intervened, the subject of this notice has resided within the limits 
of the old ** Western District," as it was called when hecauie to the 
country. For the first few years^ he lived in the township of 
Plyrax^ton, in Lanibton. Thence he removed to Sandwich, where 
for several years he discharged the duties of Grammar School teacher 
in a manner alike creditable to himself and advantageous to his 
pupils. From Sandwich (having resigned his position as Grammar 
School teacher) he removed t(i Chatham, where he entered upon the 
practice of his profession as land surveyor and civil engineer. In 
1854, or thereabout, while in the enjoyment of an extensive and 
lucrative practice, he was called upon by the government of the 
day to assume the duties of Chief of Surveys of the Lake Superior 
region, a position which he continued to hold for several years, 
during which many townships were laid out and colonization roads 
built under his direction. Upon the advent to office, however, of 
the Hon. Wm. McDougall, in 1862, Mr. Salter was recalled, and 
since that time he has practised both in Essex and Kent, though 
occasionally called upon by the government to assume the clischai*ge 
of duties requii'ing the skill and experience of a first-class engineer, 
for in point of education he had few equals in the country. His 
reports to the Crown Lands Department have been models in their 
line, and, to this day are frequently quoted in parliamentary debates. 
During the rebellion of 1837, Mr. Salter did good service to his 
country, serving under the orders of Colonel Dunlap, Major Elliott 
and others. In short he was an enthusiastic loyalist, a thorough 
Briton and a gallant soldier. At the period of his death he held the 
rank of Lieut. -Colonel of Militia, and though somewhat advanced in 
years, would, at a moment's warning, have been as ready to buckle 
on his armour in defence of his Queen and country as any youth of 
20 within the confines of the Dominion. In politics he was an un- 
wavering Conservative, firmly adhering to his principles, even where 
his so doing was indirect conflict with his best interests. — Cluitham 
Pia}iet. 



VIII. m»etllmtm». 



1. MEMORY .BELLS. 



Memory bells are ringing — ringing, 
ki the distance, far away ; 

Do you hf-ar thorn aintjiiif?— singing ? 
D(jyou Ileal tlitiir silver clniiiiug 



Do you hear their mellow rhyming i 

Do you hear the dear sweet story 
Of your childhood's far-off glory ? 

Do they take you back to years 
Clouded by no haunting fears ? 

Do they speak of sunny hours 
When your path was strewn with flowers, 

When a rainbow arche<l your sky, 
And when faith stood smiling by ? 

They are tolling— tolling slowly ; 

Heartbe echoes die away, — 
Tender, lowly, sad, and holy ; 

Will you teU me what they say ? 
Do they tell of manhood's dreaming ? 

Do they tell of bright eyes beaming ? 
Do they tell of fond words spoken ? 

Do they tell of young hearts broken ? 
Do they tell of hopes you cheriahed ? 

Do they tell how faith has perished 
Do they tell how night and day, 

Cruel Fate has tracked her prey ? 
Do they tell of proud hopes blasted. 

And of life's sweet treasures* wasted 1 

Memory-bells are pealing — pealing — 

O'er the ruins by the way, — 
Through the mind's dim chamber stealing * 

Will vou tell me what they say ? 
Has your heart lost all its hghtness ? 

Has your life lost all its brightness ' 
Has your day-star set in gloom ? 

Do you near the voice of Doom 
Mocking every groan that bursts 

From the aching heart that thirsts 
For the love it ne'er may share, 

And the joys it ne'er may wear, 
For the light by clouds o'ercast, 

For the glories of the past ? 

Memory- Bells, Memory- Bells, softly you're ringing ; 

Through years of long silence, I hear you to-day. — 
Soothing to rest with the notes you are winging ; 

Oh, Memory -Bells, shall I tell what you say? 
Over long years you are bearing me back, — 

Over oach step of the desolate track ; 
Over temptation, and yielding and sin : 

Over the hurry, and whirl, and din 
Of a life that was dark ; and 1 kneel once more 

At my mother's knee as I knelt of yore. 
While she tells me the 'story, sweet and brief, 

Of the " Man of Sorrow, acquainted with grief," 
And I hear the lips that have lon^ been clay 

Pray for her boy as she prayed that day. 
Oh, Memory-Bells, with your weird, strange power. 

You have brought back my mother to me, this hour, 
And brought what you hoarded with faithful care. 

Her fervent love and her earnest prayer. 
You have stilled in my bosctm the tempest wild 

And made me again '^ as a little child.'' 



2. TO PROMOTE PEACE IN A FAMILY. 

1. Remember that our will is likely to be crossed every day, so 
prepare for it. 

2. Everybody in the house has an evil nature as well as ourselves, 
and therefore we must not expect too much. 

3. To learn the different temper and disposition of each individual. 

4. To look on each member of the family as one for whom we have 
a cure. 

5. When any good happens to any one, rejoice at it. 

6. \\ hen inclined to give an angry answer, ** overcome evil with 
good." 

7. If from sickness, pain, or infirmity, we feel irritable, to keep a 
strict watch over ourselves. 

8. To observe when others are suffering, and drop a word of kind- 
ness and sympathy suited to them. 

9. To watch the litile opportunities of pleasing, and to put little 
annoyances out of the way. 

10. To take a cheerful view of everything — even the weather 

and encourage hope. 

11. To speak kindly to the servants— to praise them for little 
things svhen you can. 

12 In all little pleasures which may occur, to put yourself last. 
13. To try for '* the soft anH>u i Ih.if tiirnoth aAvay wrath." 
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IX. (6Au(9iimMX ^nUHi^tntt, 



great improvement in the character and teaching of the public schools. 
' They win furnish the people with an index as to what institutions are 
l>est fitted to prepare ooys for university study, and the stimulus thus 
imparted to education must prove of incalculable benefit. — Montreal 
Wiinesi. 

Personal Recollections of Mrs. Somerville by her Dauqiiter.* 

Mrs. Somerville's uame will secure her "Recollections" an iuter- 

with the manner in which ho was entertained by the teachers and ' ested perusal, for though published and arranged by her daughter, the 

, *• Recollections" are her own, and recall the names of most of the dis- 
Competitive Examinati ix. — At the Teachers' Convention, for 

the County of Durham, held at Port Hope recently, the Committee on 

Competitive Examinations brought in the following report, which was 

received and adopted : — 

1. That Competitive Examinations be held in the Townships of Hope " "" "*""' '/",,,. \, « " -n . T-r rriv . 
and Ca van. r r ^^^t was mteresting and valuable in Mrs. Somervilles life. Thatpor. 

2. That the first examination take place on Saturday, 2()th March, tion of it which was "remote from public gaze," she carefully throws 

^^q^'-^'^Tk''''"'^ ** 9 o'clock, a.m. ..... ^. ,„ r i, . p into the shade, and her daughter has followed her example closely. 

3. That the examination for Hope bo held m the lown of Port Pope, » e» 



Lord and Ladv Duffrri^, accompanied by several of the members 
of the New York Board of Education, paid a visit on Thursday to the 
Normal College, where they remained for si considerable time, after 
which the party visited the Grammar School in Twenty seventh Street. 
At both places the \n9itor8 were given a full explanation of the work- 
ings of the institutions, as well as the particulars relating to the public 
school system, and at both places they were entertained with the exer- 
cises peculiar to such occasions. Lord Duflferin, says the IleraUl, ex- 
pressed himself as much pleased not only with our school system, but 



tinguished men, chiefiy, but not exclusively scientific, who have lived, 
laboured, and died during the past three-quarters of a century. Quite 
free from the ordinary style of modern biographies, it gives us most of 



and for Cavan in the Village of Millbrook. 
4. That the subjects be Reading, Spelling, Geography, (rrammar, 

^ "^'rhat'*^^^^^ in Book-keeping, Algebra, and Euclid be ^^^^ *^« publication of her first work-and indeed before-she was 



Though married twice, both times to a cousin, it was not till her second 
marriage that she found a real sympathiser in her desires and pursuits. 



held on Friday, 5th March. 

6. That Algebra be limited to simple equations of some unknown 
quantity ; Euclid to First Book ; History from the Norman to the 
Stuart period, inclusive ; and all other subjects the limits to the Fourth 
Class work, according to official programme. 

7. That candidates be divided into two classes, those fourteen or 
over, and those under fourteen years of age, and that no pupil who has 
a teacher's certificate be allowed to compete. 

8. That every teacher sending pupils to compete, shall send acertifi- 
cate of the age of each pupil, signed by his or her parents, and that all 
applications shall be forwarded to Mr. D. G. Goggin, Port Hope, not 
later than the 1st of February, 1875. 

9. That the number of pupils from each school shall not exceed three 
in each class. 

10. That there shall be ten General Proficiency, and one or more Spe- 
ical prizes in each class. 

11. That no pupil shall receive more than two prizes. 

12. That Messrs. D. J. Goggin, J. J. Tilley and W. E. TiUey, be a 
Central Board of Examiners to prepare papers for the examination, and 
that Messrs. Moulton, Watson, and C. «J. Logan, B.A., be examiners for 
the Township of Hope, and Drs. Hamilton and Thomson, and W. 
Vance for the Township of Cavan. 



i treated with great kindness by the scientific and literary celebrities 
with whom she came in contact, and was made a member of most of the 
scientific associations of Great Britain and the Continent. In her fiit- 
tings about Europe she had the rare fortune of meeting many whose names 
are famous in many lands, and for many reasons. In France, Laplace, 
Arago, Humboldt, Cuvier, and .^ismondi, were as familiar spirits with 
her, ^hile literature and the fine arts were represented among her ac- 
quaintances by Byron, Fenimore Cooper, Thorswaldsen, (.'anova, Schlegel, 
Rossini, Miss Hosmer ; and patriotism by Cavour. 

She witnessed the important revolution consiunmated by Victor Em- 
manuePs formal entry into Rome, and was also pr^nt at his subsequent 
entry into Florence. She passed the closing years of her life in Italy, 
cheered by the continual notice and friendship of those whose acquaint- 
ance she valued. Her peaceful death occurred at Soitento in her 92nd 



year. 
The Earth 



BY Elisee Reclus* — This is one of those exhaustive 



13. That a committee consisting of Messrs. W. E. Tilley, Goggin, works, in which the author so thoroughly masters his subject as to 



Glass and Coleman for Hope, and Messrs. Davey, Stanton, Peters and 
Pendiie for Cavan, be ana is hereby appointed to solicit subscriptions 
from private individuals, and that Inspector Tilley be instructed to apply 
to Township Councils for aid. 

14. That each teacher sending pupils to compete, shall contribute the 
sum of two dollars into the fund for obtaining prizes, said sum to be 
raised from his section. 



-EiroLisH University School Examinations.— The first pub- 



lished results of the new Oxford and Cambridge school examinations 
have appeared in the English papers recently. These examinations em- 
brace all schools that profess to be preparing their pupils for the Uni- 
versities and the certificates granted to those who pass are accepted as 
equivalent to one year of study and the first public examination (known 
as the Little Gro) at the Universities. This, it will be seen, must prove 
an immense advantago. in the saving of time and expense to students at 
the latter, and is calculated to do away with a cause of complaint that ' Captain Gen. E. Tyson* — The unhappy circumstances connected with 



leave to succeeding writers but comparatively little to dilate upon. 
The very comprehensiveness of the title points to such a task as woiUd 
deter any but a man like M. Reclus from attempting it. 

The internal arrangement of the book is admirable : First, it treats 
of the relation of the world to other worlds, and then takes up the 
configuration of the globe, and the influence of remote and immediate 
causes upon it ; while the closing chapters go l>elow things seen, and 
throw as much light on subterranean causes as visible effects render 
possible. A conspicuous feature of the work is the illustrations, ex- 
planatory of the text — an invaluable atldition to so thorough a 
work. 

Arctic Experiknoes : a History of the Polaris Expedition, hy 



has been often referred to by eminent professors, that their aims and 
efforts to lead students on to the higher branches of a particular class 
of studies were hindered by their having to go over intermediate ground 
which should have been covered by the schools, that, in fact, they had 
to do more of the work of the schoolmaster than was compatible with 
their efficiency as professors. The examinations are conducted by one 
and the same body of independent and qualified men appointed by Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Universities, and thus all schools will be subjected 
to the same test. In the recent examinations twenty -one public schools 
are reported on as having been successful more or less, Winchester 
College heading the list with thirty -four of its boys who have received 
University certificates ; Manchester grammar school coming next with 
twenty-e^^t boys, Marlborough College third, Eton fourth ; Wellington 
College, King's School, Sherborne, Rugby (which has only seven boys 
pass^) and others follow, five large schools only passing one boy, while 
Harrow, Westminster, Charterhouse and St. Paul's, formerly singled 
out as worthy of commendation by the Public Schoi^ils Commission, are 
either not placed or have not applied for examination — probably the 
latter. As this is the first of these occasions, however, there are neces- 
sarily the shortcomings and defects inseparable from beginnings, but it 
is cuiiHidercd that as tne system is carried out the result will be a very 



this expedition, and the sad death of the commander, whose life- 
dream it had been to ** go on to the Pole,** invest this account with 
rather a gloomy interest. The adventures and miraculous preserva- 
tion of the explorers are truthfully described, and a<ld another chaj^tt r 
to the history of the world's heroic men in connection with scientific 
discovery. Just now, when other expeditions are being fitted out for a 
like purpose — though there is nothing in it but the renown •*{ the dis- 
covery to be striven for — it will be interesting to read the ho|>e.s of 
the future in the light of the past's varying results. 

The Heart op Aprica : by Dr. Schweiuflrth, with an Intro- 
duction BY WiNWOOD Reade. • This work, in two volumes, though 
chiefly valuable, in extenso, to those interested in the geographical and 
botanical exploration of the hidden heart of Africa, will yet repay a not 
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merely cnrtory perusal. Mr. Winwood Reade'fl ihort preface of Dr. 
Schweinforth's work exhibits the advantages which a scientific botanist 
and experienced draughtsman has over amateurs in those departments, 
in making his discoveries more complete and valuable. Being, as Mr. 
Reade says, an interesting contribution to the problem of the Nile, it 
will be eagerly welcomed by geographical readers, while it sets at rest, 
authoritatively, problems advanced and discussed by earlier explorers. 

We have received * Wilkie Collins' Antonina, or the Fall of Bam^, in 
which he weaves a romance upon the unpromising framework of histori- 
cal facts : T?ie Law of Evolution : in which Dr. Winchell advances 
arguments for, and reflections on, the Law of Eoolution. The Annual 
Record of Science and Industry, edited by Dr. Spencer F. Baird, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, assisted by the principal scientists of the 
United States, gives at some length the results of the past year in 
Physics, Medicine, Mechanics, Astronomy, Agriculture, and what is of 
some value to this country, Pisciculture, and other branches worth not- 
ing. This is the third of an annual series, and deserves warm encourage- 
ment. 

The latest of Victor Hugo's works, Ninety'three, • is doubly enter- 
taining, both for its own surpassing interest, and for its now aged writer's 
sake. The bold style of the writer seems as fresh as ever, and is marked 
by a sprightliness and vivacity, purely French, that never seems to have 
grown old. 

R. Cartbic & Brothkrs' Publicatioioj : New York. — We ha'^e re- 
ceived this month from the now celebrated pen of the R«v. E. Bicker- 
steth (author of "Yesterday, To-day, and Forever,") The Beef and 
other parables. They are all most beautiful and striking in their ap- 
plication, and are in every way worthy of their author. 

Willow Brookf and The LiUle. Gamp, two books by the popular 
author of the ** Wide, Wide World." 

The New Scholars, and Birthday Gift, from Johanna Mathews, 
author of the '* Bessie Books.** 

Lionel St. Clair, Children's Tabernacle, two of A.L.0.E.*8 count- 
less stories. 

Maggie^s Mistake, a school-girl's story, by L. Frolich ; and Oki- 
seppe^s Home, another of the Golden Ladder Series," by Thera 
Mathews ; also the National Temperance Orator, published by the 
New York Temperance Society. 
.^Aim^, a Tale of the Days of James IL, and Diary of Isoult Barry, 

Two pictures of English History are before us ; the one a historical 
romance, the other the diary of Isoult Barry, carefully compiled from 
historical documents, and written in somewhat antique style. The ro- 
mance, by Agnes Gibeme, will naturally carry with it more interest, the 
tale being founded on incidents occurring at a later period of time than 
those of the diary, and though short, is interesting. 

The British Reviews. — Messrs. Hart & Rawlinson, of this city, send 
us from the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, of New York, the Octo- 
ber number of the Jsdinburgh Review — the last one for the year — which 
has, as usual with this Beviao, an attractive table of contents : — I. 
**Schamhorst," or a sketch of General von Schamhorst, the regenerator 
of the army after Prussia had been shorn of half her dominions by the 
first Napoleon. II. '^Carlaverock" Castle, in Dumfriesshire, the strong- 
hold of the Maafwell family, whose romantic and tragic histories are here 
briefly sketched; III. "English Fugitive Songs and Lyrics." IV. 
**The Census of France in 1872." Art. V. "Comets and Meteors.'' 
Art. VI. "Convocation, Parliament, and the Prayer-Book." Art. VII. 
treats of the "Origin and History of the Grenadier Guards." VIII. 
" Renan's Antichrist." IX. " Journal of Mr. Charles Greville," Clerk 
of the Privy Council through the reigns of George IV. and William IV,. 
is full of anecdotes and extracts from conversations. X. " The Session 
and the Disraeli Ministry." Our readers will do well to provide them- 
selves for the coming year with one or all of the periodicals reprinted by 
the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, and furnished by Messrs Hart 
ft Rawlinson, King Street W^est. They are as follows •.—The London 



Quarterly, Edinburgh, Westminster, and British Quarterly Beviewt and 
BUichvood^s Magazine. Price, $4- a year for any one, or only $15 for all. 

The Aldinr for November has reached us. It contains the usual 
variety of matter. Illustrated with several exquisite wood-engravings. 
The agents in Toronto will gladly receive subscriptions for the coming 
year. We can cordially commend the publication. Want of space pre- 
cludes a fuller notice. 

Mr. Buchan's " Flora of Hamilton a:^d NEiOHBorHOOD " has been 
received. It gives a most interesting and valuable sketch of the botany 
of that part of the Province. We regret want of space for a more 
extended notice. 



XI. §tpfftrtmetttat ^mUm. 



/■ /"V^-/"^ **W^ *" ^ y^-:^^^ . 



HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 

With respect to the Entrance Examinations for High Schools, 
it is to be observed that a pupil who passes the entrance 
examination at any High School may enter another school 
without re-examination. 



TEACHERS* CERTIFICATES EXPIRING IN DECEMBER 

In consequence of the December Examinations having been 
discontinued by the Legislature, the teachers whose certificates 
will expire in December, 1 874. can have them specially renewed 
by the Inspectors. The holders of such certificates can thus 
be regarded as legally qualified teachers till the July Examina- 
tion of 1875, as such teachers will have no earlier opportunity 
of obtaining new certificates from the County Boards. 



TuroDto : Hart L Rawllnaoti. 



XII. gltfwrtiismrot. 

LITTTELL'S LIVING AGE. 

THE LrviNG AoE has heen published for more than thirty yesst, 
with the warmest support of the best men of the country. It has 
admittedly continued to stand *' at the head of its class/* and its success 
is now greater than ever before. It has absorbed its younger competitor 
" EVERY SATURDAY," and is without a rival in its special field. 

A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, the Living Age gives more 
than 

Three and a Quarter Thousand 

double column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large 
volumes. It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best 
Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Scientific, Biocraphical, 
Historical and Political Information, from the entire body of ^reign 
Periodical Literature. 

During the coming year, the serial and short stories of the 

Leading Foreign Authors 

will be given, together with an amount unapproached by any other 
Periodical in the world, of the best literary and scientific matter of 
the day, from the pens of the above-named, and many other foremost 
living Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, represent- 
in^very department of knowledge and progress. 

The importance of The Living Age to every American reader, as the 
only satisfactorily fresh and complete compilation of an indispensable cur- 
rent literature — mdispensable because it embraces the productions of 

The Ablest Living Writers in all branches 

of Literature, Science, Art and Politics. 

Published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. Volume begins 
January 1. New subscribers remitting n ow, w ill receive the intervening 
numbers gratis. Address LIITELL & GAY, BostOD. 

GJnb Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literatore. 

For $10.50 {covering prepayment of postage on Imth periodicals, instead 
of for $10.00 with postage not prepaid, as Iieretofore) The Ln'ixo Aok 
and either one of the American four dollar monthly Magazines (or Jlar- 
per^s Weekly or Bazar, or Appleton's Journal, weekly) will be sent for a 
year, or for $9.50, The Living Ace, and Scribner's SL Nicholas. 
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ENGRAVINGS OF SCHOOIr-HOU^ PLANS. 
The Chief Superbtendent of Education propoees to lure 
engraved and inserted, from time to time, in tho Jottnal of 
Education, the perspoctive &nd ground plan, with deacriptioa 
of any Public or High School Houae in Ontario -which may be 
sent to him for tiiat potpoae, and which he may deem of 
sofficicnt merit to warrant it. The perspective and plan may 
either be from a photograph or a sketch ; but the perq>ectiTe 
should in no cue exceed six inches in length by four in width, 
and the plan should not be larger than three inchea by four. 
A full description of the building, with specifications, should 
also be sent for insertion in the Joamai. 
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The Bite on which the building is erected has a frontage on each 
of the streets of two hundred feet, with a depth between of about 
one hundred and fifty-four feet. The building has a street frontage 
of one hundred and forty-foiur feet, and a depth of one hundred 



and thirty-one feet. The unoccupied space arotind 
the building is graded and paved wiUi brickB at 
a level of about three feet six inches below the 
sidewalks ; the object of which was to utilize the 
space in the basement story, and have the base- 
ment floor above the ground line at the bate 
of the building. The lai^er portion of the site, 
unoccupied by the building, extends from street 
to street, ana forms a yanl forty feet wide by 
one hundred and fifty-four feet, long, for the 
Model School department located in the base- 
ment story. The outlines of building are broken 
at the comers by projections eight inches by 
thirty-two feet on each side or elevation, aad 
a projection fifteen inches by fifty feet in the 
middle of the Newton -street front. There are 
two entrances above the basement, one in the 
centre of each street front, and approached by 
flights of stone steps fourteen feet broad, which 
lead up to a vestibule. There are four finished 
stories including the basement, which is twelve 
feet high ; the first and second stories are each 
H fourteen feet high ; the large haU in the third 
ni story IB eighteen feet six inches high ; the balance 
■^ of the story is fifteen feet high. 

In the middle of the building is a central hall 
twenty-two feet wide by seventy-seven feet long, 
crossing the corridor at right angles ; at each end 
of the hall are two rooms thirty feet long, which, 
with the hall, occupy the entire length of the 
building. It will be observed that the hall and 
corridor divide the building into four eqaal sec- 
tions or quarters, which are subdivided as follows : 
At the left of the entrance on the Newton-street, 
or south-westerly side, is a reception room siiteen 
feet by twenty-two feet ; b eyond the reception 
room is a passage leading from the corridor to the 
master's room, which is fourteen feet by twenty- 
seven feet, neatly furnished, and the walls lined 
with bookcases : this room is connected with the 
reception room, and with a room thirty feet by 
forty- five feet, for the advanced class oocnpying 
the westerly comer of tho V>uilding. Tho inner 
portion of this quarter of th^ building is occnpied 
by a passage leading from the hall to the adranoed 
class room and master's roonk ; a staircase leading 
down to the basement story, a cloak room for the 
advanced class, master's closets, and the venti- 
ducts for this quarter of the building. At the end 
of the central hall, and occupying the middle por- 
tion of the north-westerly side, are two rooms, 
each sixteen feet by thirty f e«t, one of which was 
designed for a library ; the other is a recitation 
room. In the northerly comer is a class room 
thirty feet by forty-five feet ; at the south-easterly 
side of the class room is a recitation room sixteen 
feet by thirty-two feet, between the inner end of 
which and the central hall is a large, brick fonl-air 
shaft and chimney, and a passage leading to the 
class room, recitation room, and doak room in this 
quarter of the building. At the right of the en- 
trance on the Pembroke-street side is a dressing 
room fourteen feet by twenty-four feet, for female 
teachers, at the inner end of which, and occupying 
the remainder of the space in this quarter, is s 
cloak room fourteen feet by twenty-five feet At 
the left of the Pembroke-street entrance is a reci- 
tation room sixteen feet by twenty-eight feet, in 
the easterly comer a class room forty-four feet by 
forty-five feet, adjoining which, on the southerly 
side, and at the end of Uie central hall, is another 
recitation room seventeen feet by thirty feet. 
The remainder of this quarter is occupied by» 
cloak room sixteen feet by twenty-one feet, oc- 
cupying the space between the side of the central 
hall and inner end of recitation room at the left of entrance, and 
a space about seven feet by fourteen feet, lying between the class 
room and hall, and the cloak room and recitation room at the end 
of the hall. The ends of this space are occupied by the venti- 
ducts for this quarter of the building; through the middle is a 
passage leading from the hall to the class room. The southerly 
quarter of this floor has the same amount of accommodatoi, 
and is arranged precisely like the easterly quarter last described , 
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and further^ the same arrangement is carried 
through the three stories above the basement in 
the south-easterly half of the building and the west- 
erly quarter of tiie second story ; that is to say, a 
class room, two recitation rooms and a cloak-room 
in each quarter, as above described. The northerly 
quarter of the second story contains a class room 
thirty feet by forty-five feet, with two recitation 
rooms, a cloak room, teachers' dressing room, etc. , 
aa in the northerly quarter of the first story. 

The westerly quarter of the third story is de- 
voted to an assembly hall, about sixty-two feet 
wide by seventy-four feet six inches long. 

In the northerly quarter of the third story is a 
room for drawing, thirty feet by forty-five feet ; 
a cabinet for apparatus, sixteen feet by thirty-two 
feet ; a teachers' dressing room, cloak room, etc., 
as in the same quarter in the stories below. In 
the westerly comer of the basement story ia the 
chemical lecture room, forty-four feet by forty-five 
feet ; around three sides of this room are tables 
placed about five feet away from the walls, and 
Dtted up with all of the requisite apparatus and 
appliances, at which and with which pupils may 
perform experiments. On the fourth side of the 
room is the lecturer's platform and table ; in the 
middle of the room are settees for seating the 
class.. On the northerly side of and adjoining the 
lecture room is a laboratory, sixteen feet by i£irty 
feet. On the easterly side of the lecture room is 
a cabinet for minerals, sixteen feet b^ thirty feet. 
Adjoining the inner end of the cabmet is a pas- 
sage and staircase leading to the story above. In 
the northerly comer is the boiler room, thirty feet 
by forty-five feet, in which are three boilers, each 
three feet six inches in diameter by sixteen feet 
long, which supply the steam for heating the 
building. The room for coals occupies the space 
between, the outside of the buUding and the line of the street, of 
the width of the boiler room, and out to the curbstone under side- 
walk on the Pembroke-street side. At the southerly end of the 
boiler room is a room for the janitors, sixteen feet by twenty-four 
feet. On the easterly side of the boiler room are the water-closets, 
twenty-two ia nimiber, for the High and Normal departments, oc- 
capying a space between the side of the boiler room and side of 
corridor, about thirty feet wide and fifty feet long. The remainder 
of the space in the north-westerly half of the building is occupied 
by the central hall, and a staircase at the Pembroke-street end of 
the corridor. 

The whole of the south-easterly half of the basement is devoted 
to a model school, with accommodations for about one hundred and 
fifty primary and the same number of grammar school pupils. The 
entrance, cloak rooms, water-closets and all other accommodations 
for this department are separate and distinct from those of the 
other departments. The accommodations consist of a large class 
room in each of the two comers of the building, each thirty feet by 
forty-five feet ; connected with each class room are two- smaller 
rooms, each about sixteen feet by twenty-five feet. The remainder 
of the space is devoted to cloak rooms, water-closets, hall and pas- 
sage. 




THEY ARE QUEENS. 

Home IB the moulding place of character, and the influence that 
prevails there is the power that rules in all other places. Women 
who are di»posed to think that the careful ordering of a household is 
only a secondary accomplishment, had best remember that if a man 
learns patience from wife or mother or sister, he will practise it in 
his treatment of debtors, employees, and business associates. If he 
find his home a fountain of pure delights, he will lose his taste for 
coarse and selfish pleasures elsewhere. If he is daily wrought up- 
on by the example of faithfulness in '' trifling details," of forbear- 
ance towards children, of devotion to the common domestic interest', 
•he will find it very hard indeed to be careless, overbearing and 
selfish in Ms out-door life. The scene at the breakfast-table will 
rise in his mind as he follows the plough, or stands at the counter, 
or walks through the factory. Every day will furnish his mind 
with some home-pictures which will be at once an encouragement 
and a warning. He will work the harder to secure a substantial 
foundation for his happy home ; and the vision of it will make his 
conscience tender and open to the moral influences which pervade 
and characterize it. A Christian wife and mother is queeu over a 
wider realm than she imagines. — Worki'ng Church. 



8E00HD 8T0ST. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS THE COMPLEMENT OF OUR 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

We insert some admirable remarks by Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
on the subject of the religious instruction to the young, taken 
from an able and instructive Address on Sunday Schools, re- 
cently delivered by him before the Toronto Sunday School Asso- 
ciation : — 

'^ The system," Mr. Smith says, '* which circumstances impose on 
us is that of the Secular Common Schools supplemented by the 
Sunday SchooL For my part I heartily wish that religion could be 
taught in all schools. A place of secular instruction is not to be 
called godless because religion is not taught there, any more than 
an office or a bank is to be called godless because it is confined to 
secular affairs. Though Christian doctrines may not be taught, the 
spirit of Christianity may be there, and it will be there if the com- 
munity is Christian. Still the severance of the religious teaching 
from the rest is not the thing which in itself we should desire ; it 
is a concession to the necessities of the case. It is a concession, 
however, which is inevitable ; and, as things are, religious instruc- 
tion must find its own organ in the Sunday School. 

''And if the community has a vital interest in the Common School, 
I think it has an interest not less vital in the Sunday School. Every 
visitor to Europe must be struck, I think, with the connection be- 
tween the decay of religious belief and the decline of public spirit; 
The decay of religious belief cannot be questioned. Scepticism 
pervades every manifestation of human thought and feeling, from 
philosophy and science to poetry and art ; it shows itself without 
disguise in the works of the most Conservative writers. Not only 
does it preside in the lecture^room, but it frequently mounts the 
pulpit. Among the wealthier classes it is fast becoming dominant, 
though it often cloaks itself in public at least under the disguise of 
a political religion, assumed because it is thought that a clergy in 
state pay is a good supplement to the police, that belief in a God is 
a safeguard of property, and that the doctrine of a future life puts 
off inconvenient social claims to the next world. The decay of 
public spirit seems to me equaUy manifest. What is taken for Con- 
servative reaction is, in many cases, not so much a change of prin- 
ciple as the C3mical indifference of sybaritism, convinced that this 
life is all, and wishing only to be let alone to enjoy it, and not to 
be troubled with great questions, or with the future of humanity. 
The political energy of the fathers of British freedom appears tome 
to have found a last asylum in ihe same hearts with their religion. 
The framers of the great Charter, Stephen Langton, and William^ 
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Earl of Pembroke, were religious men ; Simon de Montford, the 
founder of the House of Oommons, was a religious man and the 
friend of the most religious men of his day. Edward I., the gene- 
rous foster-father of Parliamentary liberty, was a religious man. 
The political efforts of the great Puritans were sustained by that 
lofty self-devotion to the public good which had. its. root in their 
religion. Now there is coming on in Europe with renunciation of 
allegiance to €^d, a relapse into political superstition and servility, 
which reminds one of the Roman Empire, when the people had no 
Qod, but worshipped Osesar as the earthly divinity of material order 
and sensual enjoyment ; and when patriotism as well as religion 
found a last refuge among the stoics, a part of whose creed bore a 
marked resemblance to a part of Christianity. 

'' It is in the midst of a world to a large extent sceptical, to no small 
extent positively materialist, that we are met here this evening to de- 
vise measures for strengthening and extending institutions, the object 
of which is to train up children in the service of God. And if not in 
the service of God, in what service are children to be trained up, 
unless it be that of their own interests and appetites. In the service 
of Humanity ? So Materialism of the most generous kind and that 
which has least severed itself from the previous state of thought and 
feeling decliures. But what is Humanity ? Christianity can tell. 
Christianity believes that all men are made of oneblood, ■ and that all 
are made in the image of their Creator . Christianity believes that all 
men are brethren and members one of another. Christianity in short 
teaches the unity of Mankind in Gk)d ? But to Materialism surely 
Humanity is a word without meaning ; at least without any meaning 
that can command our reverence or kindle our self-devotion. In the 
philosophy of Materialism, man is in no essential respect distinguished 
m>m the brutes. Morality, public or private, is mere gregarious- 
ness ; it is nothing but the individual instinct of self-preservation ex- 
tended to the herd. Tribal feeling subtilized into a sort of etiquette 
may be said to be Darwin's account of morals. Is there anything in 
sudi a humanity which can demand reasonable self-devotion, reason- 
able self-sacrifice, or keep individual appetites and passions in sub- 
jection to the common good ? Even the unity of the human race is 
denied ; and it is difficult to see what sacred bond of duty or affection 
can be said to exist between the offspring of an African, and the off- 
spring of an Asiatic ape. In what does the tie of fraternity between 
me and any other human animal in whom I do not happen to have a 
personal interest consisti? What binds me to be just or kmd to Hini or 
to jput myself to trouble, and forego the enjoyment of mv short span 
of ufe for the sake of improving his condition ? Nay, if he comes in 
my way, what forbids me to set rid of him as I would get rid of any 
other noxious animal? The Materialists will say, because you will 
be hanged. But suppose I have cunning enough to escape the 
halter, or suppose I am a despot like the late Emperor of the French, 
and able to shoot down my opponent with impunity, why should I 
feel remorse. Darwin, in fact, denies the existence of remorse, or 
at least he denies to it any real significance. At the time of the 
Jamaica massacre, that most hideous outbreak of the cruel panic of 
a dominant race, a leading man of science of the Matfrialist school, 
who espoused the cause of Governor Eyre, published a letter, in 
which he said in broad terms, that, in shedding innocent blood, it 
made all the difference whether the person whose blood was shed 
was an Engli«l^"iii.n or a negro. An English member of Parliament, 
of Materialist proclivities, said, with regard to the native tribes of 
New Zealand, that the first business of the settler was to clear the 
country of the wild animals, the most noxious of which was the wild 
man . And there are people whose definition of wild men is pretty 
elastic, but who, if they were seriously alarmed about their property 
or privileges, would comprehend a good many of their fellow crea- 
tures. Less startling, but still deeply significant, are the utterances 
of Mr. Greg, the author of The Creed of Christendom, who is always 
exhorting the rich to conspire against the poor, and of M. Renan, 
the author of The Life of Jemu, who, when he touches on social 
subjects, writes in the same strain of class selfishness. I don't 
think you will find at present any basis for Human Brother- 
hoood or for anything that depends on it outside religion. Hu- 
manity in the mouth of a Materialist seems to be merely a meta- 
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that the service of Humanity is a very definite or effective principle 
in which to train up your child. The day may come when science 
will grow as a motive for morality, public and private, and as a rule 
for the formation of character, equivalent to those now given us by 
religion. But it has not come yet. The day may come when science 
will furnish a spring of national and human progress equivalent to 
that which, up to this time, has been furnished by the Christian 
desire of realizing the ideal of society set forth in the Gospel. But 
it has not come yet. Devotion to mankind and care for the future 



of Humanity are still Christian, and without them pubUc spirit must 
die. We imply, by promoting Sunday Schools, our conviction that 
children ought still to be trained up in the knowledge of the Lori 
We also imply our adherence to that organic law, as it may be 
called, of Christian civilization which sets apart one dajr in seven 
as the Lord's Day. This law, like the rest of the Christian organ- 
ization, is naturally threatened by the advance of Materialism. At 
New York, it seems, they are trying to open the theatres on Sunday. 
The Jewish Sabbath is no more. It was part of a religious system 
which, spiritual life not having fully come into the world, wu 
necessarily ceremonial. Its strictness probably too had some refe^ 
ence to the existence of slavery., and was intended to secure, by &m 
religious barriers from the casuistry of avarice, the day of rest for 
the slave. A sniritual religion has superseded Jewish Sabbaths and 
new moons with all the r^ of the minute and punctilious obBe^ 
vances which constituted the religion of obedience under the law. 
But Qiristiaiuty has ratified and mcorporated with itself the n)ecial 
dedication of one day in seven to the purposes of spiritual life. 
When the world is convinced that spiritual life is a dream, the 
Christian Sabbath will of course become a foolish interference with 
business and pleasure, but not till then. 

'* Your own experience and judgment, to whidi I am not capahle 
in this matter of adding anything, will have sufficiently warned yon 
of the necessity of measuring with care the amount of religions 
exercises of any kind imposed upon a child, and of the danger, if 
we exceed the proper measure, of producing coldness and aversion. 
I was once standing in the street of one of the great manufaeturing 
cities in England|with a friend, whose guest I was, and watching the 
vast throng of artisans, the fiower of English industry) and the most 
active-minded portion of the population, going home from theur 
work. I asked my friend to what places of worship that throng 
would go on the morrow. His answer was, to none ; and upon mv 
inquiring the reason, he said that they had all been disgusted wim 
religion by bein^ overdosed with it in childhood. This answer was 
only to a very hmited extent, true. The Secularism which is now 
the creed of most British workmen is the spirit of the age. If any 
institutions are answerable for it, they are those through which the 
State has interfered with the Churdi, and has degraded and par- 
alysed her by so doing. But the warning was mot wholly without 
weight. At the public school at which I was in England, we were 
compelled in those days, though many of us were mere children, to 
go through the long Anglican Service in the Collese Chapel ox 
times at least in every week, and sometimes more. R was enough 
to quench devotion in the breast of an apostle. Of course yom 
cannot allow a child to say for itself whether it shall go to ohnieh 
and Sunday School or not. Yet in the case of a cshild as in the cue 
of an adult, it is well to remember that spontaneity is of the eeseiue 
of religion. If we force a child to go through religious exerdses 
for which it has no taste, and which are beyond its spiritual capa- 
city, we run the risk of producing not only formalism, but some- 
thing still more pernicious. Strong influences of every land are 
operating against religion, and we must avoid implanting in the 
voung heart a germ of dislike which the adversary may cherish and 
bring to fruit. 

*' In one respect religious teaching as well as teaching of all kinds, 
has been of late rendered far less irksome to the child. There 
has been a vast improvement in children's books. This is a field 
which genius itself need not disdain. Many things are too hard, 
but nothing can be too good for a child. Milton has given us a 
definition of good poetry. He says it must be simple and sensuons ; 
that is appealing direct to the mental sense, not to the understand- 
ing, as much of our metaphysical poetry in the present day does, 
and to a pretty strong understanding too. In the same way a child's 
book ought to be simple and sensuous, addressed not to tiie discur- 
sive faculties, which are as yet undeveloped, but to the eye of the 
mind and to the heart. Of course by simple, Milton does not mean 
namby-pamby, any more than by sensuous he means sensational. 
Our Lord's parables were teachings for childlike minds, and they 
are models also of teaching for a child. 

''A special feature in th£ meeting besides those I have mentioned, 
worthy of notice, is the union which it bespeaks of different churches 
in a common good work. I take this to be the fruit, in some mea- 
sure at least, of relimous equality. You could hardly bring it to 
pass if one of our churches exercised lordship, and the rest were 
treated as dissenters. Assailed by a swarm of foes from without, 
barely holding her own against their advancing legions, the Chris- 
tian Church is still torn bv intestine divisions, at once scandalous 
and enfeebling. During the si^e of Jerusalem the Jewish factions 
were fighting in the beleaguered city while the Boman battering 
ram was thunderihg at the gates. It seems vain to hope that differ- 
ences of opinion can be removed, and unity restored, by doctrinsl 
discussion. The doctrines which divide Christians may often be 
utterly unpractical ; they may be to the mass of the people mere 
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fonoB of woidi. They may be known to the well-inBtructed theolo- 
gian to have no rational basis in Scriptiiie. They may be known to 
the candid student of Church histoiy to have owed their rigid form, 
and their prominence to mere historical accident. They may relate 
to matters of which no ordinary Christian ever thinks in the daily 
course of his religious life. StUl, when you propose for the sake of 
union that they shall be treated as indirorent, they at once assume 
the importance of vital principles without which iiie Church must 
fall, without which there can be no salvation. The dogma has be- 
come stereotyped by controversy and rooted in vested interests. 
The only chance of present peace and ultimate reunion seems to be 
common participation in good works. In this way, insensibly, and 
without awakening the sleeping watch dogs of polemical theology, we 
may possibly steal back to the state of thmgs which eziated when the 
disaples of Christ had no other name than Ckristians. Not all the 
churches are represented here. And we must own of course that 
there are such thinss as vital questions, and that it woidd not be 
easy for a Saoerdotidist, however great his personal charity, to com- 
bine with an Evangelical in promoting Sunday Schools, because the 
difference touches the very source and nature of spiritual life. But 
as to the Protestant Churches, we may fairly hoi)e that their partial 
union on such an occasion as this is an omen and an earnest of a 
more complete union to come. 

** The social influence of the Sunday School, again, is a feature 
which, though secondary, is not unworthy of notice. In the old 
world, sode^ is divided very sharply and harshly into classes ; and 
that it should be so is to be deplored, aparc from any radical theories 
of society, if the account of our relations to each other given us in 
the Gospel is true. Here the divisions are less sharp, and so far 
we approximate, I think, to the Christian, as well as the Democratic 
ideal. Still even here we have classes, and as wealth increases, the 
lines between them may be more sharply dra¥m. To this evil, the 
Sunday School, in its social aspect, is in some measure an antidote. 
Mere sitting together in the same church, I fear, is not so, in any 
considerable degree ; but the Sunday School is. I heard it said the 
other evening by one well qualified to judge, that the social compre- 
hensiveness of the Sunday School was decreasing. If it does, an 
element of usefulness wOl be lost. 

^ But when we talk of Common Schools and Sunday Schools, let us 
never forget that the most important part of all education is that 
part whidh affects character, and that ^e great school of character 
18 Home. I recollect that when I was employed on the subject of 
popular education, and when it was proposed to compel the attend- 
ance at school of peasant boys, whose labour was adding, perhaps, 
a shilling or two shillings a week to the scanty pittance of tne 
family, I could not agree to the proposal, because it seemed to me 
that it the child became a mere burden to the poor family it would 
probably have an unkind home, and that the unkind home would 
mora than undo all the good that could be done at schooL There 
will be an evil in the very perfection of our school system, if it 
leaves parents to believe that they can throw off the responsibility 
of forming the characters of their children. They cannot throw off 
this responsibility. For good or evil their influence will still be 
the strongest. No words of any teacher, however skilful, of any 
preacher, however eloquent, sink so deep into the young heart, as 
the example even of the humblest and most unlettered home." 

Dr . J. M. Qr^iory, in a valuable paper on the "Scope and Mission of 
the SundayHschool," in lUustratea Bible Studies, denies emphatically, 
that the parental or jNistoral instruction of children has suffered m 
kind or degree through the institution of the Sunday-school. He 
says : — '* A sort of d^ learning of the Catechism, and an equally 
diy and forced Sunday reading of the Bible may have yielded its 
place, not to the Sunday-school, but to the influence which has 
driven Catechism preaching from the pulpits as weU. The Sunday- 
school ha» both stimulated and systematized family religious in- 
struction, introducing it into many families where it did not exist, 
and only changing its form and direction in the families where it 
already was. " He adds this thrust at pastors and parents who insist 
that in their sphere of observation things have grown worse : — 
" And if it be true that Christian parents give less attention than 
formerly to the religious training of their children, the fault is with 
their piety and with the preaching of which it is the product."-^iV. 
F. Independent, 



1. INTRODUCTION OP NBW SCHOOL BOOKS. 

A develand (Ohio) journal gives some curious information 
under the heading of " The Cost of School Books." It says a 
lazge portion of the price is made up of the "cost of intro- 



duction," or, in other words, the cost to the publishers of pushing 
one book into the schools and pushing another out. It would 
be interesting to be informed in what manner this money 
is distributed, and where it is supposed to do most good. The 
same journal states that until withm two or three years the expenses 
of introduction were so great, and the competition between rival 
school-book publishers, or their agents, so fierce and unscrupulous, 
that it took a moderate fortune to get a new book fairly into the 
schools. The cost of introducing some series of books into the 
schools of two or three leading cities was far in excess of the actual 
cost of production, and in some cases the books were not in a year 
before they were thrown out again at the instigation of a rival. So 
great and oppressive had this evil become, that the publishers at 
last were compelled to come to an understanding with each other, 
and to agree to modify in some degree the ruinous systems of in- 
troduction. But the ** school-book war" still goes on, and thoush 
prosecuted in a less costly manner, it still involves considerable 
outlay in excess of the legitimate expenses of book manufacture 
and regular profits and discounts to dealers. 



2. DUTY OF PARENTS IN KEGAKD TO THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOL. 

The duty of the parent to visit the school where his children spend 
five or six hours every day has often been urged in this column. 
The responsibility which rests upon the parent with respect to the 
education of his child cannot be wholly delegated to another. The 
teacher is but the parent's assistant in the great work of educating 
— doling forth the powers of the child — and to insure the highest 
results, co5peration between the two agents concerned is absolutely 
indispensable. If the father cannot spare time from his business, 
the mother should see to it that she knows from her own observar 
tion what air her children breathe in school, what companions sur- 
round them, what influences, secret and open, are acting upon them. 
Any woman who can organize and carry on her household industries 
in a normal and systematic manner can form a very good idea as to 
the abilities and power of the teacher under whose tuition her child 
is placed. She can tell whether order, cleanliness, quiet, and system 
pervade the school-room, though she may have forgotten everv rule 
of grammar, all the complexities of fractions, and be unable to bound 
correctly any State in the Union. The mere knowing enough to 
take scholars through the ordinary En^Ush branches is a very small 
part of the qualifications of any teacher. As to his power to or- 
ganize, to marshal, and to exercise leadership over hu pupils, any 
woman who is mistress of her household in reality as well as in 
name, is a pretty good judge. So long as the schools in our rural 
districts are given over to trustees 

of a large part of the good they might accomplish if parents would 
but take a constant and active interest in promoting their useful- 
ness. When a teacher feels that he has the hearty cooperation of 
intelligent parents, he enjoys at the same time both stimulus and 
reward. The scholars, too, take pride in showing to visitors the 
progress they are making, and the excellence with which they can 
deport themselves and recite their lessons. This shovdng is best 
when made two or three times every week instead of in one grand 
exhibition at the close of the term. 

Cheap school-teachers like cheap clothes, cheap flour, cheap medi- 
cine,are very expensive. Better far a good teacher for three months 
at 150 a month than a poor one for six months at $25 a month You 
may put the most expensive broadcloths into the hands of an inex- 
perienced tailor, and ne will make a far less attractive garment of 
it than doth of half the price made up with the art of a master 
tailor. We want no bunglers to work at the minds of our children. 
The country is full of nonnal schools and he or she who aspires to 
the high office of teacher should first leam how to teach 

Not long ago, passing a day in a quiet rural neighborhood we 
visited for an hour or two the public school. There were about 30 
scholars in the room, 26 of whom could read only in words of from 
two to ^ye letters. The grammar dass was called up, and the 
questions were asked and answered in the most uninteresting 
and mechanical way. Meantime the rest of the pupils were studying 
out loud or gazing round listlessly, whispering, moving about, and 
tossing up their books. When that dass was through the teacher 
called up, one at a time, the little "primaries," and heard each 
read and spell separately in a tone we could not catch, the hubbub 
of the children continuing unabated. About every three minutes 
some one pupil asked permission to leave the room, and it 
was granted. 'Hius passed an hour and a half, when sdiool was 
dismissed, and we had a little talk with the teacher. Of the three 
trustees, he told us, only one ever visits the school, no parent deiffus 
to come in ; all the scholars hadn't come in, so he had not been able 
to organize it When cold weather comes there will be about 30 
more and an assistant. Meantime the school routine will move ou 
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as it did while we were there. No oommentB are necessary. 
We commend to every parent the picture we have drawn, and 
suggest that he or she ought to know by personal inspection that it 
does not portray the school in his neighborhood. — N. Y. Trib^tne. 



3. BETTER TEACHERS WANTED. 

We have received a protest from a person interested in school 
teaching, against the low standard of intellectual ability generally 
required by the boards of examiners. He says the calculation of 
anyone preparing for the service is how to pass the examination 
with the least knowledge. This calculation is, he makes out, the 
only effort of mind to which he needs to put himself in other mat- 
ters, sticking slavishly to text books and mechanical processes, and 
receiving with mystified awe or stolid unconcern any suggestionb 
implying the independent use of his own mind. It is, perhaps, to 
be acknowledged that a country can only rise by degrees out of a 
condition of ignorance into one of general education, as even school 
examiners may be hard to find who possess at once a thorough grasp 
of their subject, and sufScient skill and determination to enforce 
their ideal upon others. The evil complained of is one which doubt- 
less exists to a large extent, although looked at from the outside it 
would seem that teachers as a class are very anxious to improve 
their methods and themselves. Oonoeming it, we may either say 
that the salaries paid are far too low to admit of persons of real 
ability becoming teachers in our common schools, or we may say 
that the lowness of the standard, flooding the profession with poor 
teachers, keeps down the salaries to a starvation point. Amend- 
ment may commence at both ends. If the examiners will limit the 
number of teachers allowed to pass to those really able, the price to 
be paid will necessarily rise and temptation will be offered to a 
higher class of teachers. On the other hand, the school trustees 
should do all they can to make the position of their teachers remu- 
nerative, in the full assurance that this course will give them their 
choice of teachers, and that those who pay best always get more 
value for their money than those who pay stintingly. — Montreal 
fVitneu. 



4. HOW WE TREAT SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

The Ontario papers are at present crowded with accounts of 
school examinations and school reports, from which it is evident 
that the interest in educational matters is on the increase ; yet in 
the salaries paid to teachers there appears to be room for consider- 
able improvement. In the annual report of the public schools of 
the East Division of Lambton. for the year 1873, it is stated that 
^1,004.08 was raised in five townships for salaries of teadiers, of 
whom 72 were employed during that year, being an average salary to 
each teacher of 8291.72. Of these teachers 14 had attended the 
Normal Sohool, and three held first-class Provincial certificates, 
and thirteen held second-class Provincial certificates ; the others had 
third-class under the new regulations, and old coimty certificates. 
The highest salary paid to male teachers is ^50, and the lowest 
paid to male teachers is $240, and the average $355 ; in 1871 the 
average salary of male teachers was $300. The report adds, '' There 
is a slight falling off in the attendance at school, and greater irregu- 
larity has prevailed than in 1872.'* This latter statement is not to 
be wondered at, when the highest salary paid by five wealthy town- 
ships to male teachers holding first-class Provincial certificates is 
only $460 per annum, and some gentlemen have to perform the 
duties of ''country schoolmaster" for the modest sum of $240 a 
year. Surely the honour of training young Canada must have con- 
siderable weight with these gentlemen. Notwithstanding the mode- 
rate salary paid, the teachers seem anxious to improve their general 
qualifications ; as those just referred to, and, doubtless, in this they 
are samples of others, have organized themselves 'into associations for 
mutual improvement, and through the liberality of the Municipal 
Councils of Plymptom and Bosanquet, together with their own 
contributions, they now possess two valuable libraries, worth nearly 
$400.— Motfctrcai Witness, 



5. COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN NEW YORK. 

The State of New York is about to try a new and very important 
experiment — new, at least, so far as her own experience is con- 
cerned — ^and one in which we feel a very deep interest. We allude 
to the law passed at the last session of the Legislature, and which 
will go into effect on the first of January next, known as the law 
for Compulsory Education. The law requires every person having 
the control or charge of any child between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years, to see that such child has fourteen weeks schooling 
each year, eight weeks of which must be consecutive. The penalty 



for not doing this is one dollar for the first offence and five dollars 
for each week of neglect' afterward, up to thirteen weeks in any one 
year ; making a total of penalties per year in each case, $66. The 
money thus collected is to be added to the school fund of the school 
district in which the offences occurred. If a child does not attend 
school as the law describes, he is to be deemed an habitual truant, 
taken charge of by the school authorities, and sent to a truant 
school. It is also provided that no person or company is allowed to 
employ any child between the ages of eight and fourteen years in 
any business whatever during the school day in the public school 
in the city or district where such child is, unless such child has had 
in the year immediately preceding such employment fourteen weeka 
schooling : and at the time of employing such child the employer 
must receive from the child a certificate of the teacher or school 
trustee certifjring to such schooling. The diity of enforcing this 
law is imposed upon the trustees of school districts and public 
schools, and presidents of union schools for their respective school 
districts ; or, in case there are no such officers, upon such ofiicers 
as the Board of Education of the city or town may designate. The 
Revised Statutes make the neglect of this duty a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of not more than $250 for each offence. 

The Board of Education in each city, and a Board to be composed 
of all the school trustees of the public schools in each town, are 
made an educational legislative body for their respective cities and 
towns, with the power to make all needful provisions and regula- 
tions to clear the streets during school hours of the public schools, 
of all children between the ages of eight and fourteen years. It is 
made the duty of the police of the cities, and of the constables of 
the towns, to assist in the enforcement of this code. 

In the months of February and September in each year, the trus- 
tee or school officer is required to visit every establishment in his 
district where children are employed, and see that all between the 
ages of eight and fourteen have within the fifty-two weeks immedi- 
ately preceding the visit, received at least, fourteen weeks' schooling. 

Upon the general question of compulsory education, a superin- 
tendent of schools, eminent as authority, concisely states the ground 
on which it rests, as follows : 

First. Compulsory education protects the nineteen out of twenty 
who are educating their children, against the one who, cruelly 
against his children and injuriously against the community, is coun- 
teracting what the other nineteen are doing. 

Seco7id. It inTolves the protection of innocence against wrong, 
for, starving the mind is worse than inflicting injury on the body. 

Third. If it is right to tax the property of all for the education of 
all, it is equally right to see that all are educated. 

Fourth. If it is 3ie right of every child to receive food for the 
body, he has a higher right to nourishment to mature his higher 
powers of manhocd. 



The obligatory use of the German language in the elementary 

schools in Alsace and Lorraine has now been partially extended to 
private schools for ffirls. Scholars under fourteen are to use German 
exclusively in studying religion, history, and geography, while in 
districts with a French-speakmg population, German is to be used for 
five hours a week for gins under ten, nine hours for those under four- 
teen, and eleven hours for older girls. 
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II. ^»pm on fysittiaA ^duation. 

1. TEACH YOUR CHILDREN HORTICULTURE. 

No wiser words were ever spoken than those of an Occidental 
prince who counselled fathers to teach their children to love gar- 
dens and flowers ; and if children are refused this pleasant enjoy- 
ment, they wiU often seek those whose influence is neither elevating 
nor ennobling. The cost of seeds is but trifling, and when a child 
desires them — pleads perhaps for the purchase of but one plant — ^its 
wish should never be denied. ' ' It only costs so little, do let me 
have it," says the child, its heart beating with delight at the hope 
of possessing the beautiful flower. ^' No ; I can't spare the money, 
Willie," replies the father, as he walks away to his business puffing 
a ten cent cigar between his teeth. Little thought he of the wound 
he had caused in that child's heart — one that never was healed. 

Years rolled on, and the father wondered that his son took so 
little interest in home affairs, cared so little to do his share of work, 
was so restless and unsatisfied with what was done for him. Hun- 
dreds of cigars have been smoked to ashes, and not a thought of 
their cost had troubled the father, but he had refused to purchase 
the one greatly desired plant for the child, the care of which might 
hiive resulted in the building up of a fine cliaracter — a love for the 
beautiful — and given him an impulse in the right direction, which 
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would have led him to adorn his surroundings with all that was 
lovely and fair to behold, and kept him from the pernicious influ- 
ences of the world. 

The attractions of a beautiful garden are always felt by the young 
as well as the old, and its influence is to restrain them from Qeek- 
ing pleasure in an unlawful manner. A plant costs but a trifle, to 
be sure, but it possesses a silent power, too often lightly esteemed. 
Cultivate the love of flowers in your children ; cultivate a desire to 
possess them, and a taste to arrange them ; riper years will show 
the beneficent power they have exerted. The money expended 
upon them is not wasted, but frequently returns in full measure to 
enrich the possessor — Exchange. 



2. TRAIN TO ACCURACY. 

Suppose you send your child for a book, by a description of the 
bindmg ; he goes to the library for it, and eomes back with a difler- 
ent one. That child is lacking in the valuable habit of attention ; 
he did not notice your description of it with sufficient accuracy ; this 
is the fault of three-fourths of the race. Do not scold him ; de- 
scribe it over again, and with the utmost patience and deliberation 
keep on sending him back until he brings the right one. But sup- 
pose he returns and says it is not there, if you are perfectly sure 
that it is there, then he lacks thoroughness, and unless this trait is 
nurtured the whole of after life will be embittered by a slipshod 
way of doing things, and pecuniary losses in every department of 
business will be an inevitable result, and always. Keep that child 
going back for that book if it takes a week ; and show him that if 
he had at first gone over every shelf, book by book, he would have 
gotten it long ago. Be attentive, be thorough in all things. — Ucdl's 
Jwvnuil of HeaUh. 



3. THE BEGINNINGS OF EDUCATION. 

The child is no sooner bom than its education may be said to 
begin. The first gasp of air the infant makes, and the pressure it 
feels at its mother^s breast, are lessons learned. With each pro- 
gressive step in the relationship of the child with persons and 
things external to itself, its nurse, its food, the light, and the vari- 
ous other beings and objects which may surround it, it is acquiring 
the elements which form the basis of all education. 

The earliest years of childhood are most profitably spent in the 
development of those observing faculties which the young exercise 
with instinctive readiness. Easily, however, and spontaneously as 
the power of observation of the child seems to act, it must not be 
presumed that all guidance, on the part of parent, nurse, or who- 
ever may have charge of it, is supererogatory. Children may be 
aided, from the very earliest age, with great advantage even in 
learning those objective lessons which most of them are so forward 
in acquiring. 

Those who have the constant care of the infant, or even they 
who may be only brought into casual relation with it, can seldom 
resist the invitation the little creature, by its many endearing ways, 
gives to notice. It thus, without any systematic effort, or even 
with a good deal of apparent negligence, will secure for itself at 
times the means it requires for the proper development of its ob- 
serving powers. The playful sympathy of the vivacious nurse with 
her smiling charge will prompt the trolling of a nursery ditty, some 
lively action or other, or the presentation of a bright object. The 
child may thus learn its most essential lessons from teachers su- 
premely ignorant of the useful instruction they give, or even of the 
fact that they are instructors. 

There are some, however, who are incapable, from perversity of 
disposition or want of natural animation, of respondinff even to the 
invitation to mirth of an infant's smile. Such should never be 
allowed, if possible, to have charge of the young. A cheerful dis- 
position should be regarded as one of the most essential requisites 
of a good nurse"! Mothers should, moreover, especially cultivate 
a lively manner with their children. All the surroundings, /f pos- 
sible, of the child should be animating, and objects noticable from 
brightness of colour and distinctness of figure ought to be placed 
within reach of his daily vision. Sombreness of dress of the child 
and those who have constant charge of it should be avoided. 

Systematic intellectual education of the child should be deferred 
until he has reached the age of six or seven years. Previous to that 
period he may be allowed to pick up, like Moses in the *' Yicar of 
Wakefield," a miscellaneous education at home. During the years 
of infancy, of course, there will be no attempt to do more than 
arouse and engage the observing powers by those means which na- 
turally suggest themselves to a sympathetic mother and a lively, 
good-natured attendant. 

Those skilful teachers, the Germans, do not admit any pupil into 



their most elementary school before the age of six years. This is 
as early a period as most children can be subjected to the discipline 
of systematic study. Intellectual pursuits even then cannot be per- 
sistently followed unless combined with a careful training of the 
physical powers. Exclusive culture of the mind is dangerous at all 
ages, but more especially during the earliest. 

While the bodily vigor Ib carefully promoted by abundance of 
good food, playfiU exercise, and cheerfulness of spirits, there is 
very little risk of the young being intellectually overworked. Most, 
if not all, of those children who are said to have broken down under 
the weight of their studies have not been injured by too much work, 
but too little play. If a proper care should be talcen to sustain a 
just balance between the body and mind, both would be found 
capable of much greater effort than either is wont to exhibit, and 
with the result of increased robustness. 

John Stuart Mill tells us in lus '^ Autobiography" that he be- 
gan the study of Greek at an age earlier than he could remember, 
but which his family assured him was when he was only three years 
old. Before he reached his teens he had travelled over the vast 
domains of ancient classical and a laige portion of English litera- 
ture. Although Mill placed a very modest estimate on his natural 
powers, he accomplished what it will be safe to say was never ac- 
complished before at so early a period of life. It would not only 
be absurd to attempt to effect the same results by the same means 
in most children, but, if the experiment were tried, it would fail in 
ninety-nine hundred cases out of ten thousand by the premature 
extinction of mind and body, causing either the death or idiocy of 
those subjected to the process. 



III. ^amvtMvt (S,xaninaiim$ in SffitunU* 



1. COUNTY LANARK COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 

The County Competitive Examination of Public Sdiools took 
place in Perth, on the 23rd ult. It was a very large and interesting 
gathering, and the competition was keen and dose. No less than 24 
schools of 8 different townships, sent competitors numbering in all 
103, as follows: 2nd class, 30; 3rd class, 31; 4th class; 20; 6th 
class 22. Ten schools succeeded in carrying away prizes. The 
medals were awarded as follows: — 

Gk>ld Medal — Presented by Wm. Lees, Reeve, Bathurst — ^Ist 
General Proficiency, 5th Class, to William Mclntyre, Balderson. 

Gold Medal — Presented by A. Code, M.P.P. — 1st General I^x>- 
ficiency, 4th Class, to Peter McNaughton, Balderson. 

Silver Medal— Presented by W. W. Berford, Co. Treasurex^— Ist 
General Proficiency, 3rd class, to Alex, Menzies, Glen Tay. 

Silver Medal — Presented by Thos. Brooke, Co. Clerk — Ist Gene- 
ral Proficiency, 2nd class, to Mary Brpgan, Glen T^. 

Silver Medal — ^Presented by H. L. Slack, Co. Inspector — ^Best 
speller present, to Peter McNaughton, Balderson. 

The competition f cr the medal in spelling was very dose between 
Peter McNaughton and John Bothwell,the latter of whom lost it 
by merely the onussion of one letter in spelling 60 words. The pro- 
ficiency of these two was exceedingly creditable to themselves and 
the sdiool which they represent. * 

The examiners were Mr McGregor, of Almonte; Messers. McNab, 
Beer, and Reilly, of Carleton-plaoe; Mr. Moag. of Smith's Falls; Mr 
Jas. Stewart, of Lanark; and the Rev. Messrs. Bain, Bums, 
Chisholm, Dr. Thornton, and Mr. Slack, of Perth. — Courier, 



2. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr. A. McGill, teacher at Braoebridge, thus writes to the Free 
Grant Oazetie: — 

Dbab Sir : — I had the pleasure, on the 16th instant, of attending 
in the capacity of Examiner, a Competitive Examination of pupils 
from the Public Schools of the Township of Muskoka. The exami- 
nation took place at Gravenhurst, and about seventy scholars pre- 
sented themselves as candidates for the pnzes* The prize Ust is 
appended and explains itself sufficiently. The prizes, though chiefly 
books, comprised a microscope, pcrdolio, box of mathematical 
instruments, and several boxes of games ; and were on the whole, a 
capital thirty dollars' worth. 

We cannot speak too highly of the example set by the Council 
of Muskoka Township in thus offering an inducement to activity 
among pupils. We sincerely hope that the Councils of other Town- 
ships tluroughout the District may '' go and do likewise." 

I desire to offer some suggestions relative to the value of prizes 
as incentives to energetic action on the part of pupils, and the 
mode in which they uiould be ofi^ered, so that they may exert their 
maximum influence for good. 

The offer of graded prizes to all members of the class is a method 
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of prize-giTing which I have had ample opportnnity of examining' 
and I can speak both of its immediate and more remote consequences 
with assurance. 

Since the true aim of prize-giTing is to inspire all, but specially 
apathetic and la^ pupils, with a wulingness to work, and that ener- 
getically, it is evident that, first, the prize offered must be one which 
will possess value in the estimation of those to whom it is held out; 
second, that every pupil must be made to feel that he has a chance 
to win it ; that a lazy pupil, who persists in his indolence, shall 
have no chance of winning it ; and, further, as it is desirable to se- 
cure all this without at the same time giving any ground or excuse 
for hard feeling, it is evident that each competitor must recognize 
the fact that he struggles to accomplish a certain amount of work, 
rather than to vanquish a fellow pupil.* How we may best secure 
the accomplishment of these ends is the problem which we essay to 
solve. 

First — ^That the prizes may have value in the estimation of the 
pupils, let them consist of sudi articles as boys and girls fully appre- 
ciate. For the higher classes we might suggest sudi as the follow- 
ing — books, microscopes, telescopes, stereoscopes, magic lanterns, 
cameras, mathematical instruments, guns, watches, writing-desks, 
work-boxes, musical instrumeiits, &c. For the juniors — kaleido- 
scopes, hand-sleighs, cricket-bats and balls, skates, and a hundred 
other things that boys and girls everywhere delight to possess. 

Second — That every pupil may be made to feel that he has achance 
to win the prize,let the prize be competed for not by the pupils of one 
school only, but let class two of each school in the township, or, far 
better, in tiie district, compete against class two of every other 
school in the district ; and so with the other classes ; and let the 
number of prizes offered in each class be at least equal to the num- 
ber of pupiLi in that class, in the school which has the largest class 
of that particular name. For example, suppose ten schools com- 
pete, class two of the first school may contain seven pupils ; class 
two of the other nine may contain 7, 6, 5, 7, 8, 6, 10, 10, and 11 
pupils respectively ; in all 77 pupils coining up for examination. 
In such a case 1 would offer at least eleven prizes, when though 
but one pupU in seven would carry off a prize, each of the 77 would 
feel during the year of work preceding the examination, that he 
was not without a gocd chance of taking some prize. For, instancing 
School No. 10, where class two was most numerous, whUe the best 
scholar in that class knew that his chance of taking one of eleven 
prizes was very good, the eleventh boy could not say that he had 
no hope, since, uiough every boy in his own class surpassed him, he 
might surpass every boy from the other strange schools ; and, fur- 
ther, though the eleventh boy in a class has a very poor chance 
indeed agamst the first, he cannnot say that his chances against the 
tenth, ninth, or even eighth and seventii boys are not very fair, pro- 
vided that he be truly mdustrious. Thus every boy, down to the 
poorest in his class is incited to activity. Asain, I would enact that 
no pupil who has once taken a prize should oe allowed to compete a 
second time for a prize in the same class. This would really be no 
hardship, for the successful competitors would in nearly every in- 
stance be fit for immediate promotion to the class next higher. To 
prevent unfair play, it would be further necessary to procure xmi- 
f orm and perfect <dassification in the different schools ; but this is 
the duty of the County Inspector, and may safely be left in his 
hands. That lazy*and careless pupils may be made to feel that 
while they continue so they can have no chance of a prize, it is onlv 
necessary to limit the number of prizes judiciously ; and that each 
competitor may feel that he strives to master a certain curriculum 
rather than to vanquish his fellow pupils, it must be understood 
that all pupils who obtain a certain per centage, e.g. 80 per cent, 
of the marlu given at examination, shall receive prizes at least equal 
in value to the lowest prize regularly offered. To exemplify — we 
will suppose that the pupils of class two in all the schools of the 
district number 77 ; eleven prizes are offered absolutely, i.e, will 
certainly be awarded to the best eleven pupils who compete, although 
none should reach 80 per cent, of the marks, but every pupU who 
obtains 80 per cetn. of the marks given, shall receive a prize at least 
equal to prize No. 10 ; thus a pupil not receiving a prize cannot say 
that he did not set it because some one else did, but because he had 
not accomplished the work assigned. In practice, if the examina- 
tion were thorough, not more than ten per cent, of the applicants 
would be likely to reach 80 per cent, of the marks given, still, the 
principle above enunciated would hold good. 

Again, class one in evei^ school is far the largest in numbers, 
comprising, as it does, children from zero to the time they are quali- 
fied to leave the Second Beading Book, when they are supposed to 
have acquired not only the rudiments of writing, arithmetic and 
geography, but to be pretty fair readers and spellers. The pupils 
in this daiis commonly form from 40 to 50 per cent, of the school ; 
and they are those whom it would be difficult, on account of age, 
&c, to bring to a central place for examination. To this class, tiie 



plan sketched would prove difficult of application ; but the know- 
ledge that promotion to class two would qualify a child to enter the 
lists as a competitor for tiie public prize would be a very powerful 
stimulus to work for promotion. 

For two reasons I would offer no prizes in special subjects ; first, 
the object of a Public School education is not to educate one faculty 
at the expense of others, but to develop equally all the powers of 
the pupil ; and the tendency of offering a special prize to the best 
Arithmetician for instance, is to frustrate this end by inducing 
pupils to neglect other branches for the sake of concentrating all the 
powers on one ; second, the boy who ranks first in general profi- 
ciency is certain to carry off many, probably most, of the first and 
second prizes in special subjects, and thus the bulk of the prizes is 
taken by one, not to his discredit, but to the injury, because dis- 
couragement, of other members of his class who, ranking but little 
below him, get no prize at alL I would, therefore, offer all the 
prizes for General Proficiency, and regulate the number of them by 
the method already explained. In awarding prizes for Genend 
Proficiency, of course different subjects must be assigned values 
correspondmg to their relative importance. I submit the following 
schedule. — ^l^ading 100 ; Spelling 100 ; Etymology 70 ; Grammar 
^including Composition) 200 ; Arithmetic 200 ; A^l^ebra 100 ; Geo- 
metry IC^ ; Geography 80 ; Natural History 80 ; History 100 ; 
Writing 100 ; Natural Philosophy 100 ; Book-keeping 100. 
. I will now take the liberty of suggesting that the various Town- 
ships of this District unite with the village of Bracebridge in making 
appropriations for the purpose of forming a fund to be used in pro- 
curing prizes which shall be offered in the manner I have explained. 
An appropriation averaging $20.00 from each municipality would 
enable the District to offer, with the Grovemment addition of 100 
per cent. , prizes to the value of $440.00. Say : — 

Ohiss YI. 4 prizes averaging $16 00 = $60 00 
"V. 6 " " 10 00 = 60 00 

" IV. 10 " " 7 50 = 75 00 

" ni. 12 " " 6 00 = 72 00 

" II. 15 " " 5 00 = 75 00 



$342 00 
This arrangement would leave $98.00 in the hands of the com- 
mittee f orthe^purposes of furnishing prizes to such pupils is obtained 
over 80 per cent, of the work, but received none of the prizes on 
the above list. If it be worth our while to have Public Schools at 
all, it is worth while to encourage and stimulate them to vigorous 
working. The townships will average three schools each, at least, 
and by this plan, at an average cost to each school section of only 
$6|, no less tiian four hundred and forty dollars worth of prizes are 
offered for competition. I sincerely trust that the various Munici- 
pal Councils of Mudcoka will take up this matter in earnest, and 
in time to announce the prize list early in January, so that fully 
twelve months may be given for preparation in the different schools. 
The formation of a committee will rest with the councUs interesting 
themselves in the scheme. The work of the committee will consist 
in setting exact limits to the work on which each class will be ex- 
amined ; specifying the prizes, their number and value ; the per- 
centage above which all will get prizes ; the appointment of a 
Boajrd of Examiners, and time and place of examination, which 
must be almost entirely written and cannot be well done in less 
than two full days ; the drafting of rules to guide the examiner, &c 
Finally, I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to the Rev. 
J. S. Cole, B.A., for valuable assistance given me in perfecting the 
system I have sketched — a system the maturing of which has cost 
me much thought, and is the result of seven years' experience in 
teaching. 

*This is exactly the principle upon which the system of Merit Cards is- 
sued by the Education Department is based, — Editor Journal of Education, 



3. REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS AT MEETINGS OF THE 

COUNOIL OF PUBLIC nrSTBUCTION HELD ON THX EIGHTH, irilTTH 
AND TENTH DECEMBBS, 1874. 
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CooNoiL Room, 
Education Office, December 8, 1874. 



The Council met, pursuant to notice, at three o'clock p.m. , the 
Very Reverend H. J. Grasett, B. D., iu the chair. 

Present, — The Chairman. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education. 

His Grace the Most Reverend J. J. Lynch, D.D. 

The Venerable T. B. FuUer, D.D. 

The Very Reverend W. Snodgrass, D.D. 

The Reverend John Ambery, M. A. 

The Reverend S. S. Nelles, D.D. 
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The Beverend A. Oarmaii. D.D. 
Daniel Wilson, Esquire, IiL.D. 
Gold win Smith, Esquire, M.A. 

1. The following communications were laid before the Council : — 
14226. From Mr. MoCabe on his absence. 

13880. From Mr. Maclennan on his absence. 
11907, 13684. From the Inspector of the County of Halton, on 
the regulations respecting Monitors and Assistants. 

14062. From the Chairman of the Central Committee, respecting 

Candidates for First and Second Class Certificates. 
14005. From the same, on the admission of Public School Teach- 
ers as High School Pupils. 

14063. From th^ same, on the qualifications of Head Masters of 

High Schools. 
11787. From the same on the regulation for issuing Second Class 

Certificates. 
11455. ] From the Head Master of the Collegiate Institute, 
13137. > St. Catharines, on the time for Entrance Examin- 

14008. ) ations. 

14171. From Inspector MoLellan, on the same subject. 

14172. From Inspector Buchan, on the same subject 

14173. From Inspector Marling, on the same subject. 

13136. From the Head Master of the Collegiate Institute, St 
Catharines, respecting another regulation. 

13987. From Mr. R. Potter, Seymour, submitting school dialogues 
for approval. 

13168. ) From Mr. J. B. Hamilton, B. A., on his qualifications as 

14062. ) a Head Master. 

12408. From the Teacher of Section No. 4, Sydenham, on Text 
Books. 

14170. From a Teacher in the High School, Oakwood, on the 
same subject. 

12819. From Teachers in the High and Public Schools, Colling- 
wood, on the same subject. 

12902. ) Lists of books submitted by the Chief Superintendent 

13696. \ for Libraries and Prizes. 

14306. From Miss Louisa M. Baldwin, on obtaining a certificate. 

14407. From Mr. P. S. Howell, on the authorized grammar. 

13676. From the Rev. T. L. Wilkinson, Nassagaweya, submit- 
ting '* Lyman's HiBtorical Chart" for approval 

Also several applications from teachers for pensions. 

2. The conveners of the Conmiittees not being then present with 
their reports, it was 

Bnolvedy That the letters respecting Text Books received from 
the members of the Central Committee and the Public School In- 
q)ector8 be read, which was done. 

3. The Reports of the Committees on Regulations and Text 
Books, (14246), 

And on Library and Prize Books, (14247,) were then presented 
and read. 

4. Dr. Wilson gave notice that .he would move the adoption of 
the Report of the Committee on Regulations to-morrow. 

6. The Rev. Professor Ambeiy gave notice that he would move 
the adoption of the Report of uie Committee on Library Books, 
to-morrow. 

6. Dr. Wilson gave notice. 

That he would submit a motion to enable Teachers of" Public 
Schools to enter the High Schools as pupils, without being required 
to pass an entrance examination. 

7. AUoy that he would move, that whereas the Provincial As- 
sociation at their last session passed a resolution requesting the 
establishment of an additional entrance examination for the Col- 
legiate Institutes and High Schools, the same be referred to the 
C^tral Committee to report if there are any reasons rendering 
■nch an additional examination objectionable. 

8. The Communications on Books were referred to the respec- 
tive Committees. 

9. The Chief Superintendent, having asked the pleasure of the 
Council, was desired to report as formerly respecting the several 
Applications for pensions. 

10. The Chief Superintendent gave notice, 

Hbat he would move certain Regulations on the matters referred 
to the Chairman of the Central Committee, whose replies have been 
read to the CoundL 

11. Adjourned till half -past ten a.m. next day. 

(Signed) H. J. Gsasbtt, B.D., 

Chavrma/i^ 



No . 381.] Qovmcus Room, 

Education Officb, December 9th, 1874. 

The Council met, pursuant to adjournment, at half-past ten 
o'clock a.m., the Very Reverend H. J. Grasett, B.D., in the Chaii. 



Frtaeni, — ^The Chairman. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education. 
The Very Reverend W. Snodmss, D.D. 
The Reverend a S. Nelles, D.D. 
The Reverend A. Carman, D.D. 
Daniel Wilson, Esquire, LL.D. 
Goldwin Smith, Esquire, M.A. 

1. The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 

2. The following communications were laid before the Council : — 
14,340). From the Deputy Superintendent of Education, refer- 
ring to two paragraphs in the Report of the Committee on Regula- 
tions. 

14306. From His Grace the Archbishop, respecting Text and Li- 
brary Books. 

3. On motion of the Chairman of the Committee on Regulations 
and Text Books, their report was recommitted. 

4. The communications above mentioned were referred to the 
same Committee. 

6. The Committee on Regulations and Text Books presented 
their report (14246) amendecL 

6. The Chairman of the Committee moved the adoption of the 
report. 

7. The discussion of the Report ensued and continued till one 
o'diock, P.M., when the Council adjourned till three o'clock. 

8. The Council met again at three o'clock, P.M., the same mem- 
bers being present. 

9. A Communication (14226) from Count de Zaba submitting his 
charts of History, also, 

a' letter (13729) from Miss Whimster resigning her position in 
the Model School, were laid before the Council. 

10. The Rev. Dr. Carman gave notice of motion for the substi- 
tution of the words February, May, August and November, for the 
words January, April, July and October, in Rule I. of the Rules of 
Proceeding ; 

It. Also, That Rule YI. be expunged, and that the words 
'' at least a day's " be substituted, for the words " a similar '' in 
Rule VU. 

12. The Very Rev. Dr. Snodgrass gave notice of motion, 
That instead of Rule Yl., the followinf^ be substituted : — 

'' One day's notice at least mxist be given of every motion, the 
object of which is to introduce any matter not already in due 
course of proceeding before the Council, but a motion for the sus- 
pension of a Rule or for the adjournment of a meeting shall 
always be in order, and shall be disposed of at once.'' 

13. The Chief Superintenden proposed resolutions in amendment 
to the motion for the adoption of the Report of the Committee 
on Reguktions and Text Books. After f urUier discussion, it was 

14. Ordered, That the Report of the Committee on Text Books 
be reoommittecL for their consideration, and subsequent report ; 
also, That the Chief Superintendent be requested to furnish the 
Committee with the Resolutions prepared by him as a substitute : 
that it be an instruction to the Committee to provide for the admis- 
sion of a choice of Text Books, under due restrictions, as well as for 
the revision of the present series. 

16. Adjourned at a quarter to six o'clock till half past ten A.M., 
to-morrow. 

(Signed, ) H. J. GaAflBTT, B. D. , 

(jhairmmi. 
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Council RooMy 
Education Office, December 10th, 1874. 



The Council met, pursuant to notice, at half past ton o'clock, 
A.M., the Yeiy Reverend H. J. Grasett, B.D. in the chair. 
Preserd, — The Chairman. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education. 
His Grace the Most Rev. J. J. Lynch, D.D. 
The Yery Reverend W. Snodgrass, D.D. 
The Reverend S. S. Nelles, D.D. 
Hie Reverend A. Carman, D.D. 
Daniel Wilson, Esquire, LL.D. 
Gt>ldwin Smith, Esquire, M.A. 

1. The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 

2. A letter (14408) from the Venerable T. B. Fuller, D.D., on his 
absence, was read. 

3. Professor Smith gave notice of motion. 

That the Chief Superintendent be ex officio a member of aU Com- 
mittees of the CounciL 

4. In accordance with one of the recommendations in the Report 
of the Committee on Regulations and Text Books respecting, th 
proposals of the Principfu and Masters of the Normal School, ite 



was 



Ordered, That there be a revision of the subjects of examination 
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and Bcheme of Lectures in the Normal School, and that a Com- 
mittee be appointed to examine the whole system, and consult the 
Masters of the Normid School, aa to the working, or suggested de- 
ficiencies in the present working of the Institution; such Committee 
to consist of Professor Smith, Professor Ambery, Professor Wilson 
and the Chief Superintendent. 

6. The third Report (14247) of the Committee on Library and 
Prize Books was Uien read, and its adoption having been moved 
and discussed, it was 

Orderedf that the Report of the Committee on Library and 
Prize Books be re-committed for consideration and subsequent 
report ; with instructions to enquire whether any, and, if any, what 
improvement may be effected in the present plan of obtaining and 
diBtributing the Library and Prize Books in connection ¥dth the 
Education Department. 

6. Ordered^ That Teachers and Assistant Teachers of Public 
Schools, having already passed an examination, may be admitted to 
enter the High Schools as pupils without being required to pass the 
usual entrance examination. 

7. Dr. Wilson having made the other motion o£ which notice was 
^ven, respecting an additional High School entrance examination, 
it was 

Ordered, That the opinions of the High School Inspectors on the 
above propositions having been read, and considered, with their 
reasons adverse to the change of system, no further action be taken 
in the matter. 

8. ' Ordered, That Teachers holding First or Second Class Certifi- 
cates, granted anywhere in the British Dominions, may be admitted 
to examination for First and Second Class Certificates respectively, 
in this Province, provided that they produce satisfactory evidence 
of good moral character and time of actual experience, as requir^ 
of other Teachers. 

9. Ordered, That Graduates in Arts who have proceeded regularly 
to their degrees in any University in the British Dominions, and 
who produce satisfactory evidence of having taught successfully for 
one year, and give satisfactory proof of good moral character, may 
be admitted to the examination for First Class Certificates without 
previously obtaining Third and Second Class Certificates. 

10. Ordered, (I.) That any person wishing to become a Head 
Master of a High School or Collegiate Listitute, after the 24th day 
of March, 1874, shall comply with the following regulations (37 
Vic, ch. 27, Sec. 28(4, and 72.) 

(a) He shall present for the inspection of the Board employing 
him the diploma which he may have received from any University 
in Her Majesty's Dominions, or furnish other satisfactory proof to 
the Board that he has regularly graduated in the Arts Department 
of such University. 

(6) He shall also present to the Board a certificate from the 
Council of Public Instruction showing that he has satisfied that 
body as to his knowledge of the science and art of teaching, and of 
the management and discipline of schools. 

No honorary degree can be admitted as evidence of compliance 
with the law. 

(2.) Any Graduate in Arts of a chartered University in the 
British Dominions, who has proceeded regularly to his degree, and 
who produces evidence satisfactory to uie Council of Public In- 
struction that he has taught successfully for one year as Assistant 
Master in a High School, or who is the holder of a First or Second 
Class Certificate as a Public School Teacher, shall be considered 
eligible for the Certificate qualifying him for the Head Mastership 
of a High School. 

^3.) Graduates whose experience in teaching has been gained in 
Colleges and Private Schools must satisfy the Coimcil that audh ex- 
perience is sufficient, before they can be regarded as eligible for ap- 
pointment to a Head Mastership. 

11. Oriered, That in the opinion of the Council, permanent certi- 
ficates, valid throughout the Province, should all be given on the 
recommendation of one and the same Examining Board, and the 
Chief Superintendent is requested to give public intimation of this 
opinion. 

12. Ordered, That in the Rules of Proceeding- Rufe I. — instead 
of. the words ** The Council shall meet quarterly, on the first Tues- 
day in each of the Months of January, April, July and October," 
the following shall be substituted : ** The Regular meetings of the 
Council shall be held on the first Tuesday in each of the Months of 
February, May and November," and in Rule II. the word 
'^ Regular '* shall be substituted for '' quarterly." 

13. Ordered, That Rule VI. be expunged and the following be 
substituted — *' VI. A rule maj at any time be suspended by the vote 
of a majority, and a new subject may at any time be introduced by 
a unanimous vote. Otherwise one day's notice at least must be 
given of eveiy motion except in the case of special meetings called 
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by the Chief Superintendent, but a motion for adjournment ahall 
be alwavs in order." 

14. The following applications forpensionsfrom the Superannuated 
Teachers' Fund were approved : — 

Mr. Robert Dickson of Township of Westminster, 18 years' service. 

* TVIathew Elder ** Lochiel, 28 
' William Gorman " Bastard 26i 
' John Lawson ** Crosby, S., 44 
' Joseph Leighton Fergus, 6^ 

* George McGiU '' Ehna 26 

* Luke Morris " Madoc, 19 
' Dawson Reid " Somerville, 13 

Miss Annie Russell " " Bastard, 8 

Mr. James R. McNeillie Port Hope, 21 

" William GUmer " S.Mountain,10 

15. Ordered, That the rule requiring one day's notice be sus- 
pended, and that the following be adopted : 

That the Chief Superintendent be ex-oflicio a member of all Com- 
mittees of this Council ; also the following, 

16. Ordered, That the following modification be made in the Regu- 
latioiu (Chapter VI l.) for the examination of Candidates for Certiji' 
cate^i as Public School Teachers and Monitors, 

The regulations as to '* Value and Duration of Certificates " shall 
be as follow : 

5. Vahte and Duration of CerHficates. 

(a) First and Second Class Certificates are valid during good be- 
haviour, and throughout the Province of Outario. A First Class 
Certificate of any grade renders the holder eligible for the office of 
Examiner of Public School Teachers ; that of the highest grade (A.) 
renders the holder eligible for the office of Public School Inspector. 
Certificates of eligibility for these offices are to be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Education Office. 

(6.) Third Class Certificates are valid only in the county where 
given or endorsed, and for three years only, and not renewable ex- 
cept on the recommendation of the County Inspector, but a Teacher 
holding a Third Class Certificate may be eligible in less than three 
years for examination for a Second Class Certificate on the special 
recommendation of his County Inspector. 

(c.) Third Class Certificates shall only be endorsed by a Public 
School Inspector having jurisdiction, at the request in writing of 
a School Corporation, and on condition that the holder present a 
certificate of good moral character, signed by a clergyman within 
a month of the date of such application. 

((£.) A Third Class Certificate shall be endorsed but once by t^e 
same Inspector, and in no case by more than two Public School In- 
spectors, nor shall it be endorsed in a county in which the holder had 
previously held one of the same grade. 

The regulations as to certificates to Monitors and Assistants in 
Public Schools, shall be as follow : 

6. Certificates to Monitors and Assistants in Public Schools. • 

At the request in writing of any Public or Separate School Cor- 
poration, a Public School Inspector may admit to examination any 
senior pupil, or other candidate for the position of Monitor or Assis- 
tant in such Public or Separate School on the following conditions : 

(a) The pupil or other candidate shall present to the Inspector a 
certificate of good moral character, signed by a clergyman. 

(6) The subjects of examination for the position of Monitor shall 
be reading, writing, spelling and the elementary parts of grammar, 
geography and arithmetic. 

(c) The subjects of examination for the position of assistant 
teacher, shfdl be those prescribed for third class certificates. 

N. B. — A competent knowledge of those subjects at the discretion 
of the Inspector shall be required. 

(d) No candidate shall be admitted to examination for a Moni- 
tor's certificate under fif ticen years of age or from a lower class than 
the Fourth ; nor for a certificate as an assistant under sixteen yearn 
of age, or from a lower clsss than the Fifth. 

(e) No certificate shall be given for a longer period than one year, 
such certificate may be specially renewed for twelve montiis at 
the discretion of the Inspector ; but no certificate shall be granted a 
third time without re-examination. 

(/) A certificate may be suspended or cancelled at the discretion 
of an Inspector, for any cause which he may deem sufficient to 
warrant it. 

(g) AU certificates granted, suspended, or cancelled, and all other 
information desired, shall be duly reported by the Inspectors to the 
Chief Superintendent of Education — 37. Yict., chap. 28, sees. 112 
(27) and U4 (18.) 

N.B. — ^When the pupils enrolled in a Public School amount to 
more than fifty, and less than one hundred, the trustees must em* 
ploy an assistant teacher. 
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17. The miDxiteB were read and approved. 

18. Adjourned. 

(Signed,) H. J. Grasbtt, B.D. 

(Certified,) Chairtnan, 

Alrx. Mabliho, 
C. C.P.I. 



-L TEACHERS WHO HAVE RETIRED FROM THE PROFESSION. 

STATEmNT showing the Names of the Teachers who have given notice of 
Retirement from the Profession, as provided by the School haw.— 
(Continued from July number.) 



272 
273 

274 
275 
276 

277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 

335 
336 
337 



Namx. 



Amos, Walter 

Aubin, Israel 

Arthurs, James £ 

Anderson, P. J. M. . . 
Allin, W. N. . 



Armstrong, Moore . . 

Adams, lUchard 

Byington, Edwin L, . . 

Balfour, James 

Brown, Robert 

Brown, George 

Braden, Thomas B. . . 

Brake, Charles H 

Bolton, John 

Barkwell, R. H 

Battel, EUas 

Cuthbertson,A.S ... 
J Cameron, Malcolm . . 

Chisholm, W. P 

Clifford, Wm 

Cooley, John W. . . . . 

Cameron, J. W 

Corrigan, Robert 

Curtis, Smith 

Clemens, Menno B. . . 

Cadman, A. J 

Dittmer, Emil F. A . 

Davis, John 

Dunfield, John 

Ferguson, Robert 

Frame, Alexander . . 

Gordon, Greoige 

Givens, David A. 

Graham, P. L 

Huff, John S 

Hobkirk, Joseph 

Hill, Lewis W 

Hall, Henry Walter. . 

Honeywell, Wm 

Haley, Timothy 

Hooper, Henry M 

j Hodge, Robert 

Hill, J. A 

Johnston, Adam 

! Johnston, S. J. H. . . 

Jessop, Elisha 

Lloyd, Walter 

Mills, Nathaniel 

Malcolm, James . . . . 
McAlease, W. V. ... 
Mclnnes, Charles . . . 
McCallum, Donald . . 

McKay, Angus 

Mackie, Thomas . . . . 
McFadyen, Allan L . . 
Mc William, Robert . . 
Phillips, Charles Gage 
Robertson, Eph. H. . . 
Robertson, David. . . . 
Simmons, George A.. 

Scott, James A 

Smith, Daniel F 

Stewart, David M 

Shepley, Theodore C. 

Stalker, John 

Stewart, George 



County. 



Simcoe 

Essex 

Halton 

Hastings 

Huron 

do 

do 

Durham 

Ontario 

do 

Northumberland 

Peterboro* 

Northumberland 

Perth 

York 

Huron 

York 

Elgin 

Addington 

Peel 

Perth 

Victoria 

York 

Leeds 

Waterloo 

Addington 

Perth 

Peel 

Northumberland 

Grey 

Perth 

Stormont 

Leeds 

Kent 

Prince Edward 

Huron . . 

Simcoe 

Perth 

Northumberland 

Renfrew 

York 

Durham 

Simcoe 

Dundas 

Frontenac 

Durham 

Victoria . — ... 

Lincoln 

Lambton 

Elgin 

Grey . . 

Glengarry 

Elgin 

Simcoe 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Brant 

Welland ....... 

Northumberland 

Halton 

Lanark 

Perth . 

Lanark 

Perth 

Kent 

Simcoe 



Subscription 

returned and 

date. 



«3, 
6, 

7. 

4, 

7, 
7, 
7, 
5, 
6, 

6, 
6, 

3, 
4, 
7, 
3, 
6, 
4, 
6, 
5, 
2, 
6, 
7, 
3, 
5, 
6, 
7, 
6, 
4, 
3, 
6, 
6, 
4, 
7, 
6, 
4, 
6, 
4, 
7, 
3, 
3, 
2, 
4, 
4, 
4, 
3, 
6, 
7, 
5, 
6, 
6, 
4, 
6, 
6, 
6, 
6, 
3, 
3, 
6, 

6, 

4, 

?: 

3, 

4, 

?; 



June, 1874. 

Sept., 

October, 






Dec, 
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June, 
July, 
August, 
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October, 
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August, 
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Sept., 
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October, 
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Nov., 

Dec., 

(( 

October, 

li 

Dec., 

Sept^ 

October, 

August, 

Sept., 

Dec., 

August, 
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Sept., 
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October, 

Nov., 

Dec, 
it 

Sept., 
October, 

Nov., 
Sept., 

Dec, 

July, 
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August, 
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October, 

Sept., 

July, 
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October, 
Dec, 
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STATjUfENT showing Moneys returned to Widows and Representa- 
tives of Deceased Teachers : — 




338 



339 



340 



341 



Emerson, Mrs. M. L., 
Widow of Samuel 
Emerson 

McClelland, Mrs. M., 
Widow of William 
McCleUand 

Stewart, Mrs. Sarah, 
Widow of William 
Stewart 

Williams, John, Re- 

Sresentative of E. 
:. Williams. 



Essex 



Grenville 



Subscription 

returned and 

date. 



$4.49, June, 1874 



15.47, Aug., 



it 



Carleton 



Elgin 



13.26, Nov., " 



13.47, Oct, " 



IV. glagrapfckal SffttUUtn. 
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1. Capt. Thomas Dick was bom in 1809, at Lauderdale, Scotland. 
At an early age he was apprenticed to the merchant service, and after 
serving his time, was appointed second mate of a vessel in the West 
India trade. He speedily became master, in which capacity he 
served his employers with fidelity and zeal. About 1833 he came 
to this country, and his name became familiar to the public as com- 
mander of the ExperimetUf a vessel in the despatch service during 
the troubles of 1837. Two years previous to this. Captain Dick is 
mentioned as commander of the JFanny, the property of Mr. James 
Lockhart, of Niagara. He subsequently became interested in many 
other vessels in die Toronto harbour steam-marine list, and in the 
mail service. The Qu«eti, the Gore, and the Frincesif Boycd, of the 
Royal Mail service, were all constructed at Niagara under his super- 
intendence, while the first City of Toronto was built by him in 1841. 
In 1855, the Peerless was built for him at Glasgow, and having been 
brought in sections to Canada, was placed on the Toronto and Ni- 
agara route. Captain Dick was not so fortunate with a second 
steamship called Her Majesty y which was lost in the Atlantic with 
sixteen men on board. It might be mentioned that he became con- 
nected with the Rescfii^, one of the first steamers carrying mails to 
the North- West. On Captain Dick retiring from the lake shipping 
service, he built i, number of private residences on Front street. 
These became merged in the old Knox College, which subsequently 
was transformed into Sword's Hotel. The name was again changed^ 
some years later, to the Revere House, and finally the buildi^ was 
replaced by the handsome structure known as the Queen's Hotel, 
which under Captain Dick's control,' has become celebrated for per- 
fection of accommodation throughout Canada He also built the 
Queen's (Royal) Hotel at Niagara, the management of which he 
conducted in addition to that of the Queen's Hotel here. In muni- 
cipal matters he was always warmly interested, and he occupied a 
seat in the City Council chamber for a considerable period. — MaxL 

2. Etikkke Parent, Esq., was bom in 1801, at Beauport, near 
Quebec, where the founder of his family in Canada had settled 
in the early part of the 17th century. He was educated at Nicolet 
College and the Seminary of Quebec, where he had, for fellow stu- 
dents. BuUargeon and Judge Morin, and where his talents obtained 
early recognition. In the year 1821-22 he became editor of the 
Quebec CanadieUy where he soon distinguished himself as a writer 
of great power and brilliancy. But the Canadien which had only 
been revived a short time before he undertook its editorial man- 
agement, had again to succumb to opposing destinies in 1823, and 
Mr. Parent began the study of law with Mr. Vallieres de St. Real ; 
at the same time, giving French lessons in private families. In 1825, 
he resumed joiujialistic labour, succeeding Mr. Ronald McDonald 
in the editorial chair of the Quebec Oaaette, In the following year, 
he was appointed assistant French translator in the House of As- 
sembly. From this year may be dated his real political life. It was 
a time of many troubles, when that agitation commenced which had 
its sanguinary culmination in the rising of 1837. Through all this 
dark period — this bitter conflict between races, now happily harmon- 
ized, and contented in exercising, for the most part, mutual forbear- 
ance, M. Parent exerted, by pen and tongue, no little influence on 
the minds of his compatriots. But, faithful as he ever was to their 
best interests, he never sanctioned the appeal to arms, which Mr. 
Papineau and the other leaders of the parti Canadien considered the 
only way to win the rights which they claimed. He always coun- 
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soiled moderation ; he always hoped for redress by constitutional 
means ; he was opposed to whatever interfered with the mainten- 
ance of lavr and order. He was overruled, but, like many another in 
similar circumstances, he gained no credit for the part he had taken 
in the struggle. He beloneed to the * ' party/' was a chief in the party, 
and with the party, in its defeat, he suffered. In time of war of what- 
ever kind, men in authority do not split legal hairs, and so Mr. Par- 
ent passed the winter of 1837-38 in prison. He suffered much, it is 
said, from cold, and on his release discovered that he was so deaf as 
to be incapacitated fronipursuing his career as a lawyer. On Mr. St. 
Real's elevation to the Bench, Mr. Parent l^ul entered the office of 
Mr. Gasgrain (subsequently Commissioner of Grown Lands), with 
whom he completed his legal duties. Soon after the Union of the 
two Canadas Mr. Parent was elected deputy for the County of Sague- 
nay, a position which he filled satisfactoruy until, in 1843, he re- 
ceived tiie appointment of Clerk of the Executive Council. In 1847 
he was made Assistant Provincial Secretary, and when Confederation 
was accomplished in 1867, be was permitted to retain his office as 
sub-Secretuy of State. In 1872 he retired from active life. It is as a 
writer that Mr. Parent has won his highest reputation. He is fitly 
placed in the same category with Ferland and Qameau. His name 
has long been held in honour in the land of his fathers, tod men 
who have been crowned by the academy have read his productions 
wiUi mingled surprise and pleasure. His articles, in the Canadiefh 
are still read, and worthy of being read, wiih. interest and delight, 
and ** his conferences *' — ^the work of later years — ^have seldom ^en 
surpassed by the beet literary artists. As a poet, also, Mr. Parent 
has won, if not a brilliant, a respectable reputation, and he possessed 
in no ordinary de^^ree the foresight, almost amounting to prescience, 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of a great statesman. — 
Montreal Oazette. 

3. John P. Bobliv Esq., was bom in Sophiasburg, in August, 
1799. His father, Philip Roblin, emigrated to Canada, with 
his ancestors, from. New Jersey, in the year 1784, and settled in 
Adolphustown, with several otiier United Empire Loyalists. *The 
Robbn family, after a few years, removed to Prince Edward and 
took up Umd at the place siterwards known as Boblin's Mills, So- 
phiasburg. Mr. Koblin received what was considered in 
those days a good Common School education ; being taught prin- 
cipally, if not wholly, by the late Jonathan Qreeley. In 1832, he 
went forth to battle with the primeval forests of Ameliasbuzg, 
where he cleared and improved a farm and remained upon it tul 
1847, when he removed to Hallowell. In 1868 he gave up the 
farm and moved to Picton, where he resided at the time of his death. 
At an early age Mr. Roblin gave promise of public usefulness, and 
in his 31st year was elected to serve in the Parliament of Upper 
Canada. The Election took plaoo in 1830, when Sir John Colbome 
was Ijieutenant-Gk)vemor. The Candidates were Asa Werden, Ja- 
cob Howell, Paul Peterson and J. P. Roblin. The first and last 
named were elected. In 1834, the House havinff been dis- 
solved, another election took plaice, at which the Candidates were 
William Rourke, Asa Werden, James Wilson and J. P. Roblin. 
The two last named were elected. Sir Francis Bond Head having 
succeeded Sir John Colbome as Lieutenant-Governor, dissolved the 
House in 1836, in consequence of an irresistible, demand for Res- 
ponsible Government. At the election in 1836, the Candidates 
were Charles Bockus, James Wilson, James Armstrong and J. P. 
Roblin. Armstrong and Bockus were successfuL In 1840, the 
Provinces having been united, a new election was ordered by Lord 
Sydenham. Prince Edward could then send byt one representa- 
tive, an^ Bockus and Roblin were the candidates. — ^Tne latter 
was elected by a laige majority. During this Parliament Lord Sy- 
denham died and was succeeded by Sir Charles Bagot, who survived 
his predecessor only one year. After the dissolution in 1844, Mr. 
Roblin first met as an opponent at the polls, the late D. B. Steven- 
son, but notwithstanding the shrewdness and popularity of his op- 
ponent, Mr. Roblin was successful, and entered for the fifth time 
upon his duties as representative for the County of Prince Edward. 
At this time tiie Hon. W. H. Draper was Attorney-General, and for 
the first half of the Parliament had a narrow majority in the House. 
An election petition was pending before a Committee, and Mr. Rob- 
lin was Chairman of that Committee. Mr. Hincks (now Sir Francis) 
was the Respondent. — The Committee were equally divided, poli- 
tically, and the Chairman would have the ensuing vote. Mr. 
Draper thought that if he could get Mr. Roblin out of the House, 
he would effect a treble gain. First, he would get rid of him. 
Second, he would get rid of Hincks ; and tiurd, the probability 
was that Mr. Stevenson could be elected over any other man in 
Prince Edward. Under the drcumstanoes a proposition was 
made to Mr. Roblin by Mr. Draper, Mr. Roblin refused at first 
to accept the position himself, but asked the Biinister to allow 
him to name a man as Registrar and he could sive the col- 
lectorship to any one he lik^ Mr. Draper replied that he might 



take both positions himself, but if he refused to accept he could 
have nothing to say in the matter. Mr. Roblin waited tiU he heard 
the evidence on the election petition, and decided that in view of 
his oath he could not vote to sustain Mr. Hincks. This opinion he 
communicated to Hincks, and he (Hincks) endorsed it. Next, Mr. 
Roblin remembered that he had beaten Stevenson by only 68 votes, 
and knowing that his opponents were very busy in his absence, 
thought there was a serious probability of his being defeated at the 
next election. He therefore concluded, that inasmuch as he could 
not save Hinck's sea^ by remaining in the House, and as he was 
liable to be beaten the next election, be would do no injury to hia 
party to retire, and allow some other man to meet Mr. Stevenson. — 
He accepted the positions of Collector of Customs, Registrar and 
Crown Land Agent, and left Parliament forever. The result was 
that Francis Hincks, although editor of the FUot at the time, never 
found fault with his course regarding the Committee, and remained 
ever after his personal friend. Besides this, at the ensuing election, 
Roger Conger took Mr. Stevenson by surprise, and defeated him by 
four votes ! Mr. Roblin's Parliamentary career was marked by 
ceaseless activity. Through all the conflict for the civil and reli- 
gious privileges which we now enjoy, he stood vaJiantiy at his post, 
and did battle for the right In the great fight for R^ponsible 
Government, he was no idle spectator— but an active participator 
in the fiercest of the struggle. Time after time he rose to his feet 
on behalf of Wm. Lyon Mackenzie and the principles he was advo- 
cating, but as often was doomed to no other success than having hia 
name written with that of thirteen members, who fought against 
tremendous odds for the freedom of their feUow-citizens. And 
often have we heard him express his thankfulness to the Disposer 
of all events, that he had spared him to enjoy all the rights and 
privileges for which he had spent the early part of his life in poli- 
tical contention. In all matters affecting the welfare of the muni- 
dpality, Mr. Roblin took an active if not a leading part Through 
his instrumentality Prince Edward was separated m>m the Midland 
District, and given a municipal government of its own. He had 
the honour of being M)pointed the first Warden of the County, and 
organized the first Council in 1841. Although a firm supporter 
of W. L. Mackenzie in Parliament, yet he did not hesitate to obey 
the call of his Sovereign in 1837, and was the only Captain who 
raised a full company without drafting ! Witii this body of men 
he went to the CarryrngPlace, and did duty for two months during 
the winter of 1837-8. He was Captain of ue first troop of Cavalry 
in the County, and afterwards appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
2nd Battalion Prince Edward Imutia. 

As a staunch supporter of the Temperance Cause, Mr. Roblin 
had few equals, adopting the principles of Temperance, when the 
opposite were more popular. For 55 vears he was a zealous mem- 
ber of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, and has held many posi- 
tions of trust under the Conference of that body. For over 20 years 
he was a member of Victoria CoUege Board ; and for the last 25 
years has been Recording Steward of Picton Circuit. In all matters 
affecting the good of society, our readers are well aware that the 
deceased was an active worker. Every good cause had a warm 
friend in John P. Roblin. In him every bad cause found an inve- 
terate enemy. At the good old age of y5 years he has gone to his 
rest. — PicUm Times, 

4. Dk. Palmer Howb was bom in New Brunswick in 1848, and 
became a printer in his father's office. Possessing intellectual 
ability of a high order, he soon rose from the ranks, and won a re- 
putation as a talented journalist, while yet a very young man. He 
was for a long time the Canadian correspondent of the New York 
Tribmie, and was up to the time of his death the Ottawa oorrespond- 
ent of most of the Conservative newspapers of the Maritime 
Provinces. He was a poet of no mean ability, as many beautiful 
poems which he contributed to the literary journals of the Dominion 
testify. The f oUowing verses from his poem on the death of Sir 
G^ige Cartier serve for his own epitaph : — 

No mansioned city have we for our dead. 
No temple vaults wherein his dust may ideep ; 
Naught but the humble earth and tender flowers. 
And loving hearts his memory to keep. 

In mind a master and in heart a man, 
A faithful friend and an experienced guide ; 
Fearless of foes, he kept his diosen course 
And bravely breasted every adverse tide. 

— Ottawa OUmen. 

6. Col. Geo. P. Ksbbt, surviving veteran of the war of 1812, 
fast disappearing. The subject of our sketch was bom at Plrairie 
du Chien, on the Mississippi, in the year 1793, his father being an 
employ^ of the North West Trading Co. Qeoige, when quite young, 
was brouftht to Kingston, Canada, where he was educated by his 
brother James, and on the breaking out of the war in 1812 received 
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a eommiMion as ensign in a company of the embodied Militia, of 
which hii brother was Captain. He was present at all the important 
engagements of that campaign on the Niagara frontier except the 
battle of Queenston. He f ou^t at Chippewa and at Lundy's Lane, 
was at the siege of Fort Erie, and was one of the forlorn hope at the 
taking of Fort Niagara. After the war he received a grant of 500 
acres of land on the River St. Clair, where he went to reside, but 
afterwards removed to Chatham, and thence to ThamesviUe, and 
finally settled at Florence in 1836. He was appointed post master 
here in 1841, which office he held until 1867, when he resigned on 
account of feeble health. He was also magistrate, and Lieut. -CoL 
of the 1st Battalion of Lambton WJliuL,— -Saturday Review. 

6. Hon. Ezba Cornxll, one of the most eminent citizens of New 
York State, who died at Ithaca on Wednesday, was bom at West- 
chester Landing, Westchester Co. , N. Y. , 1807. He removed with 
his parents to CeRuyter, Madison Co., when he was twelve vears 
of age, and beins compelled to work earlier in life than many boys, 
he had but few educational opportunities. He made the most, how- 
ever, of such advantages as were within his grasp, and in manhood 
was possessed of as much useful knowledge as many who had the 
benefit of expensive schooling. He was a natural mechanic, and 
although never serving a regular apprenticeship at any trade, became 
well acquainted with the use of tools and machinery, in a very short 
time, and turned the knowledge thus acquired to excellent advan- 
tage during his lifetime. Shortly after the invention of the mag- 
netic telegraph, Mr. Cornell became interested in the discovery, and 
devoted his tmie, talents^ and energies to its introduction. He was 
justly regarded as one of its greatest supporters, and delighted in 
relatmg to his friends the difficulties experienced by him in 
convincing the public that it was of any practical use. Inthedavs 
spoken of by hun, Prof. Morse, himself, and other protectors of the 
telegraph were regarded as visionaries. Subsequently Mr Cornell 
was employed in the construction of various lines in different parts 
of the ooxmtr]^, and rapidly accumulated a fortune. He dispensed 
of his means with great liberality. His first public act of benevolence 
was the endowment of a public library in Ithaca, which he had made 
his home, a project in which he expended some $50,000. His next 
act of liberalily was the building and endowment of the Cornell Uni- 
versity, now situated in Ithaca, where ^ branches of learning should 
be taught. Congress in 1862 passed an act granting pubfic lands 
to the various States and Territories which would provide agricul- 
tural schools and coUeges for the promotion of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. Under this act land scrip representing 089,000 
acres was given to New York State. This land was selected in the 
West, and appropriated, conditionally, by the Legislature to an 
institution supposed to be deserving of it. The stipulations of the 
contract, however, were not fulfilled, and in 1865 the land was 
transferred to Cornell University, upon certain conditions, among 
which was one that Ezra Cornell should give to the institution 9500,- 
OOU, and another that one student from each Assembly IHstrict in 
the State should be afforded the opportunity of being educated free 
of cost. Mr.Comell paid the 9500,000,and in addition munificently 
contributed about 200 acres of land, with buildings, as a site for the 
university and farm, and subsequently made other donations 
amounting to upward of 9110,000. The lands granted by Congress 
were disposed of to good advanta^ by the founder of the institution, 
and it now stands on a substantial basis. Since its establishment 
other wealthy men have endowed it with large sums of money, and 
Mr. Cornell, like Peabody, Peter Cooper, and similar great philan- 
thropists, has had the satisfaction of seeing before his death the 
result of the benevolences created by him, successful and flourishing. 
The university is one of the finest specimens of architecture in the 
State, and with its beautiful grounds and admirable arrangements, 
rendering it in every way a college of the first order, is a noble 
monument to tKe memory of its founder. 
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^UNivxBsmr ov Tbinity Collioe.— The annual regular Convo- 

oation at the University of Trinity College was held on the 26th Novem- 
ber. In the absence of the Chancellor, the Hon. J. H. Cameron, D.C.L, 
Q.C., the Provost, Rev. O. Whittaker, MA., presided as Vioe-ChanceL 
ior. After prayer, the following degrees were conferred : — B. A. — Rev. 
Daniel Deacon, and Messrs. Patton, Wood, Stewart, Clark, Ross, Davis 
and SiHs. M.A.— Massev, Rev. William. B.C.L.— Beaty, James, Q.C. 
Ad Eundem M.A. — Amoery, Rev. John (B.N.C., Oxford) ; Baldwin, 
Rev. Arthur Henry (Queen's College, Oxford). HoNOHARr, D.C.L. — 
liaodonald. Sir John Alexander. WhenSir John's name was announced, 
as it was last, as the place of honour, it was received by the graduates 
and undeigraduates with cheer after cheer, and, owing to this demon- 
stration, it was some minutes before the Dean of the Faculty of Law, 
Mr. S J. Vankoughnet, D C.L., was able to present him, which, taking 



Sir John bv the ri^^t hand, and raising his cap to the chair, he did in 
these words >-" DigMuimt Domxmt ProeanceUarie et iota UnivertUaa, 
Pritenio wins egregiam hunc virum ut admittatur in gradum Doctorw Hn 
hart cMli honorU eoAuAk" The Chancellor received Sir John, holding 
him by the hand and saving, **Admitto te in gradum Doctcris in jure ciojS 
honons cauad." Sir Jonn then took the usual oaths, and assumed Ms 
seat on the ri^ht of the Bishof) of Toronto, amid the same vociferous 
cheers as berore. The following students then entered the divinity 
class : — Houston, Robert Leekie Mullock, B.A. ; Patton, Herbert 
Bethune, B. A. ; Wood, William Hueh, B.A. ; Ledixigham, George ; 
Hanna, John Alexander ; Elliott, Arcnibald ; Pattee, David Chessee ; 
Leslie, Henry Thurtell. Matrigulatkd in Akts. — Ingles, Charles 
Leyoester ; Carroll, William Banfield : Irvine, iSmilius Paulus ; Fuller, 
Henry Hobart ; Gibson, George Sayer ; VaiuLoughnet, Mathew Scott ; 
Colwell, John ; Halliwell, John Earl. 

His Lordship the Bishop of Toronto handed the prizes to the success- 
ful students. 

The Provost, then, in a cordial manner, asked Sir John Macdonald to 
address the aasemblaffe, remarking that he regtetted the absence of the 
Chancellor, who wonld have deemed it a great horour to extend the in- 
vitation, which it was the pleasure of the speaker to da 

Sir John Macdonald said— Mr. Provost, and Ladies and Gentlemen — 
This call upon me has been quite unexpected, I having only been in- 
formed a moment or two ago that I was expected to addrass a few words 
to you. However, I am the more emboldened to respond to the call, 
from the consideration that I am no longer a stranger to Trinity Halls. 
The very great honour conferred upon me to-day makes me feel at home, 
Mr. Provost. Although I have beian in one sense a stranger to Trinity 
College, I can scarcely say that I have been an entize strimger, as it has 
been my duty to watch the process of this institution, and indeed of 
all similar institutions in the old Province of Canada and in the present 
Dominion. And among all those (and there were several which did great 
credit to this young country) there is no educational institution, no 
seminaiy of learning, that nas taken a higher position, if so high, as 
Trinity College. From its very earliest commencement it had some dis- 
advantages, bBcause it was apparently overshadowed bv a large and 
wealthy seminary of learning, wnioh had all the strength, and power, 
and influence wluoh large revenues and State support could give it ; yet 
from the very c<munenceinent of this institution it has been one success 
— one uninterrupted success from its commencement until now. * And 
from the very cheering accounts afforded me to-day of the present posi- 
tion of Trini^ College, I am happy to find that at no period of this in- 
stitution did it stand so high, both in the number oi the Alumni and in 
its prospects from a peouniarv point of view, and that its success is 
moro assured than ever it has been at any former time. It has been my 
pleasing duty also to observe the course in life of many of the young 
ffentlemen who have been educated at Trinity College ; and I find they 
have done honour to the institution from which they received their 
earliest and latest education, before they went out into tiiie battle of life. 
I am quite suro that those who aro now present, and who are now en- 
joying the inestimable advantages of being under you, Mr. Provost, and 
under those who assist you in your great and important duties, will con- 
tinue to do credit and honour to the institution in the same way as 
those who have preceded them. I have every reason to know and be- 
lieve not only HuX the advantages gained hero by the younff men who 
become students of Trinity College aro those of education, but that in 
moral and social trainings they aro fitted for those exiffencies and trials 
of life which they will meet in a country like this ; and in fact, that the 
system of training has been little short of perfection. I believe that the 
true sound feeli^ — ^the English feeling, that exists among the Altnnnioi 
Trinity College, is one great cause of their success in life. I believe there 
LB a real feelinff of loyuty amons the students of Trinity College. I am 
satisfied that uie solemn oath taken so readily by the students at the 
table here to-day and on several other occasions, in which they pledged 
their allegiance to our Sovereign Queen Victoria — whom God lonff pre- 
is not a mefe lip loyalty, but that they leave Trinity G)llege 
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fully impressed with the idea, and with the desisn, that they will con- 
tinue to be, under all circumstances, good and loyal subjects to her 
Majesty, and that the ffreat nationality which is before Canada, is to be 
a nationality connected with the greater nationality of Ensland, with 
the greater nationality of the Empire of Great Britain ; and that while 
we aro all '* Canada First,** we are also ** Empire First." Sir, you were 
flood enough to say that I have conferred an nonour on Trinity College 
by my presence nere to-day ; but the honour is altogether conferred 
upon me. I feel it a very great honour, that in an institution of this 
kmd, I can be reckoned as one of its graduates ; and no doubt the very 
severe examination that I underwent in civil law — (laughter)— was the 
reason tiiat I have had the honour conferred upon me. Allow me to 
thank you, sir, for the honour conferred upon me, and also to thank 
those who have listened to my very imperfect remarks in sudi a kind 
way. 

The concluding prayer was then made, and the Convocation dosed, but 
the students did not disperse until they had given three rousing cheers 
for Sir John Macdonald, the Provost, and the Professors, and her 
Majesty, and sung a verse of the National Anthem in Latin. — Mail 

Eduoation on thi Grand Manitoitlin. — Manitowaning, sit- 
uated on the upper extremity of Heywood Sound, in the Great Mani- 
touliu Island, is a very interesting locality. The purity of the atmos- 
phere, and the attractions of the scenery around, will inevitably, and 
oef oro long, render it a desirable resort for invalids. The universal tea- 
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timony of settlers who have been resident here for the Uust three years, 
cannot be questioned. Parties who have spent some months od the 
Island, and returned to the more busy haunts of men, sigh for the invi- 
gorating breezes of Manitoulin, and seek its shores i^ain. Our more 
mmiediate object, however, in seeking a small space in the Journal, is 
to note the praiseworthy fact, that the settlers are awake on the subject 
of education. Three years ago, on the road leading southward from 
Manitowaning, the curling smoke from the settlers' shanties did not 
greet the eye very frequently. Yet, en to-day was held the first ex- 
amination of the Manitowanlxiff School, at which, in a comfortable hewed 
log building, some thirtj^ pupils passed a creditable questioning on the 
elements ofknowledge, in pi^esence of the Rev. Mr. Sutton, the trustees 
and other visitors. Thanks to the far s^ing and practidU administra- 
tion of the Education Department in holduie forth promise of aid to 
poor schools in new townsnips, these healthy bo^rs and girls have a pro- 
spect of being trained up as rational beings. This is the first School- 
house- on the Island erected by the unaided efforts of the people that has 
gone into operation, and they have the unqualified wish of all virtuous 
people that they may reap their reward in witnessing their offspring 
growing up to be usefid and intelligent citizens of ** this Canada of 
ours." It gives a pleasure to add, that other localities on the Island are 
following suite in this noble cause, and that the teacher engaged in the 
Manitowaninff School, Mr. W. G. Stuart, has already sent a promising 
pupil to the wesleyan Female Seminary, at Hamilton, from another 
school on the Island. — Com, 



been sufficiently noticed. On that ground alone the work would be of 
value, and we doubt not that its literary merits are such as would secure 
it a large circulation. The publishers have done everything in their 
power to bring this and the above quite up to their usual standard in 
appearance. 

The Wars of the Huguenots ; by Wm. Hanna, D.D. : Robert Car- 
ter and Brothers.— A volume consisting of Lectures delivered before the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institute, recounts the early struggles of the 
Huguenots down to the Edict of Nantes, closing with a graphic re- 
view of the reign of Henry of Navarre, and a full appreciation of hia 
quality as a sol(Uer, statesman and ruler. 
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Huntek, Hose & Co., Toronto. — We have received from these pub- 
lishers two works, viz., Second Cousin Sarah, by T. W. Robinson, author 
of Little Kate Kirby, Mattie, Astray, dx.; and Patricia Kemball, by 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. These are in the form of library editions, and are 
got up by the publishers in very neat style. Also, from the same, Lcuiy 
Anna, the latest of Mr. Anthony Trollope's books. 

^Harper Bros., New York : Hart & Rawlinson, Toronto. — Life 

of Admiral Foote, by Prof. J. M, Hoppin, This biography, accompanied 
by a very beautifully engraved steel plate of the Admiral, is written in 
an exceedingly interestmg style. It sketches Admiral Foote's career 
from his first cruise as a middy, to his appointment as commander of 
the South Atlantic Squadron. He conmianded the " Portsmouth" 
during the Chines%war, and watched American interests. He captured 
the '* Barrier Forts " as a r^risal after an insult to his flag. He was 
commander of the Western Flotilla during the American Civu War, and 
assisted in the taking of Fort Donelson aner capturing Fort Henry. In 
other important actions he took a prominent part, obtaining from Con- 
sress a vote of thanks, and his last appointment. He died just before 
departing to his new post, and was honoured by a state funeral. 

■G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York : Willing & Williamson, Toronto. 



— We have received from the above publishers some of their recent pub 
lications. The style and " get up " of the books are very good in every 
particular ; the printing and binding leave nothing to be desired. The 
books received are : Ir^ant Diet, by A. Jacobi, M D., of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York,— one of Putnam's Handy Book 
series. Prof. Hill's Lecture Notes ofi Qualitative Analysis. 

England, Political and Social, bvtheDucd'Aumale's Private Secretary, 
Auguste Langel ; translated by Prof. Hart. 

We have here almost a companion volume to M. Taine's *' Notes." 
Taine gave us En^^and's social life, M. Langel has laid open before us its 
political characteristics and habits. Both view England as Frenchmen, 
but the picture is none the less finished or true on that account, per- 
haps, even clearer and fuller on many points. Any able foreigner whose 
feelings are sufficiently Enfl^ish to unite a certain amount of sympathy 
to a mind necessarily free m>m local prejudice, should occupy a coign of 
vantage from which to ** spy out the land." M. Langel has had the ad- 
vantage which this position has given him, in seeing much of the recent 
political history of the country from the station of an outsider, and 
this has rendered the results of his observations more correct and pene- 
trating. His style is vivacious and very pleasing. The third and fourth 
chapters are the most important, treatmg of the Lords and Commops — 
the English aristocracy and Parliamentary Government — and of them- 
selves, amply pay perusal. His translator, Prol J. M. Hart, seems 
to have performed what he styles an *' ungrateful" task, that of trans- 
lation, in such manner as to make us the reverse of ungrateful — and his 
estimate of the work, given at least after no slight acquaintance with 
it — ^is that M. Liuigel has in every instance, to use a nomely phrase, 
** hit the nail on the head. " 

-D. ft J. Sadlier & Co., New York and Montreal. — Moore^s Irish 



Melodies, An exceedingly pretty little edition containing the Irish 
melodies, national airs and sacred songs of the *'Bard of Erin." It 
claims to be complete, and points out the errors and omissions of 
former editions. There is no one who will not appreciate this exodlence, 
and be delighted to j:«cognise the missing links with its chain of 
harmony. Martyrs of the Coliseum: By the Revd. A. J. O'Reilly, D.D. 
This work, has the recommendation of His Holiness the Pope and 
Archbishop Lynch, is — as its name indicates — devoted to the Christian 
records of the Coliseum, a subject which the author states has not yet 
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1. TO A FRIEND ON THE DEATH OF A LITTLE CHILD. 

BY B. H. NASH. 

Another brimming measure 

Of sorrow dealt to thee ; 
But one more garnered treasure 

Safe for eternity. 

The little life is ended. 

The little journey done ; 
By angel guards attended. 

The " better land " is won. 

Spared is the child the weary. 

The toilsome ways of life ; 
The days of anguish dreary. 

The turmoil and the stnfe. 

Saved from the great temptations 

That mortals ever meet ; 
Where dwell the ransomed nations. 

Where shines the golden street. 
There, folded in the Saviour's arm, 

The little child is safe from harm. 

Where roDs the shining river. 

The stream immortals drink, 
Where ever and forever, 

Stands close upon its brink. 
The Tree whose leaves are healii^. 

Whose fruit is ever fair. 
Thy lost, thy precious darling. 

Is briffht and happy there ; 
Close folded in the Saviour's arm. 

The little child ip safe from harm. 
-From the " New Dominion Monthly " forDecember, 



2. YOUR CHILDREN AND MINE. 

BY MBS. M. A. KIDDER. 

I looked upon your sons, sir, 

And your daughters, fair and gay. 
And I ask myself this (question : 

'* Would I change with him to day? 
I, who laid my household darlings 

'Neath the emerald sod to rest ? " 
And my heart instinctive answers. 

That "whatever is, is best." 

I shall never feel the pride, sir. 

It is true, that stirs your soul. 
When you see your sons promoted. 

And their names on honor's roll ! 
When you see your dauffhters courted, 

For their elegance ana grace, 
Making home a " power of beauty," 

And a real resting place I 

But I have the sweet assurance, sir — 

A sealed book to you — 
That my dear ones 'scaped aU trial. 

With their years so bright and few ; 
That my boys have been promoted, 

And my girls learned erace and love 
Throneh the teachings of l^e angels. 

In the ** better land " above. 

And I have the sweet assurance 

That temptation never can come 
To the tender untried spirits 

Of my children, in their home. 
No, I would not call them back, sir. 

Even could they come to me ; 
Yet I hope, by grace, to dwell with them 

Throughout bright Eternity. 
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GoDBBiOH.— Hail, 17ih. Lightning and thonder, with rain, 10th. Wind 
■tonns, 17th, 28th, 29th. Tok, 21rt. Snow, 12th, 3Ut Kain, lot, Gth, 
dth. 9th— 12th, 17&, 24th, 26tb, 26th, 28th~n31jrt. 

^TBATTOBD.— Thunder, with rain. 10th. Wind stormB, 10th, 29th, 30th. 
Fon, 2l8t, 22nd. Snow (first), 90th, 3Ut Bain, Ist, 5th, 6th, 10th, 11th, 
26th, 28th, 29th. loe (first) on shallow pools, 13th. Indian sommer, 19th— 
26th. ExoMs of mean temperature over average (October) of 13 years, 
+0*.69. 

HAMiuroN.—Lightning and thunder, with rain, 26th. Wind storm, 29th. 
Foff,22nd. Snow. 16th. 31st Rain, 1st. 6th, 16th, 28th. 

Sdcooi.— Thunder, with rain, 2nd. Wind storms, 1st, 10th, 17th, 20th, 
29th, 30th. Fogs, 8th, 9th. Rain, 1st, 2nd, 5th, 6th, 10th, 26th, 28Ui. 
Meteor, 27th, in N. £., burst 30^ above horizon. Warm, mild month. 

Windsor. —Hail, 11th. Lightning and thunder, with rain, 10th. Wind 
storms, 10th, 29th, 30th, 31st Fog, 22nd. Snow (first) 31st. Ram, 5th, 
9th, 10th, 28th. Lunar halo, 19th, 27th. Very brilliant aurora just before 
day-break, 4th, and in the evening a display again noticed. 

IX. §tvsittmtv(t»l ^otkti. 

. E. J. H. DUNCAN'S CERTIFICATE CANCELLED. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education, under the authority 
of the Public Sdiool Law of Ontario, has cancelled the certifi- 
cate of qualification as a Public School Teacher granted to 
Edmund J. H. Duncan (late of Union School, No. 1, Beverly 
and Ancaster), on account of immoral conduct. 



AEaTHMETIG TEST AT THE RECENT HIGH SCHOOL 

SHTBAKOB EXAMINATIONS. 

The following table shows the average pei^ntage in arithmetic 
which was obtamed by the candidates (including those rejected) for 
the various High Schools and Collegiate Institutes ; and as quite a 
number of Public Schools were represented at each High School, 
the results may be taken as a test of the character of the work done 
in the Public Schools. There were ten questions on the arithmetic 
paper, each valued at ten marks. In the following figures, 20 per 
oentw shows that the candidates solved, on an average, two questions 
each, &c. It will be seen that 27 schools obtained 60 per cent or 
upwards ; if, therefore, 50 per cent, had been fixed as the minimum 
for passing, as some teachers have reoommended, the candidates at 
76 schools would have failed. The names iu the list marked by an 
asterisk are CoUeffiate Institutes. The number of candidates at a 
few of tiiie schoou (Port Rowan, Newburv, Metoalf, Smithville, 
Scotland), was so small that the results in these cases are compara- 
tively worthless. 

FEB CENT. 

^Peterborough 43 

IngeraoU 42 

Brampton 42 

Cayuga 42 

Renfrew 40 

Barrie 39 

Brantford 39 

•Cobourg 39 

Gollingwood 39 

IhmdaB 39 

London 39 

BowmanvlUe 38 

♦Ottawa 37 

Avkner 36 

WardsviUe 36 

•Ghdt 36 

Grananoqiie 36 

Almonte 36 

Stirling 36 

Woodstock 36 

Sydenham 34 

Oshawa 34 

Elora 34 

Omemee 33 

Pembroke 33 

Kichmond HUl 33 

Windsor 33 

Thorold 32 

MitcheU 32 

BrockviUe 30 

GarletoQ Plaoe 29 

Grimsby 29 

Port Hope 29 

Prescott 29 

Stratford 29 

Waterdown 29 

ParkhiU 28 

Donnville 27 

•Toronto 27 

Norwood 26 

Goderioh 26 



PBBCIKT. 

St Mary's 69 . 

Weston 69 

Williamstown 68 

Caledonia 66 

Port Rowan 66 

Walkerton 65 

Scotland 62 

Newbnrgh 62 

•Kingston 61 

Smith's Falls 68 

Smithville 68 

Drammondville 68 

Metcalfe 68 

Bradford 57 

Uzbridge 66 

Port Dover 65 

Markbam 64 

Owen Sound 64 

Perth 64 

Niagara 63 

Clinton 62 

•HamUton 62 

VankleekHill 62 

Picton 61 

Berlin % 61 

Colbome 50 

Simooe 60 

Strathroy 49 

•St. Catharines 49 

Fonthill 49 

OrangeA-ille 48 

PortPerry 48 

Whitby 47 

Iroquois 47 

Campbellford 46 

St. Thomas 46 

Newmarket 45 

Kincardine 46 

Napanee 43 

Hawkesbury 43 

Paris 43 



PER CENT. 

Oakwood 26 

Oakville 26 

Pakenham 24 

Amprior 23 

Belleville 32 

Chatham 32 

Listowel 31 

Farmersville 23 

Samoa 22 

Vienna 22 

Cornwall 22 



FEB CENT. 

Feigns 21 

Kemptville 21 

Gudph 21 

Trenton 21 

Welland 20 

Lindsay 20 

Osborne 17 

Streetsville 17 

Newcastle 16 

Mount Pleasant U 

103 schools 

Globe. 



Errata. — ^In the second line of the solation of the Natural 
Philosophy question in the December number of the Journal^ 
the words <' columns'' and '' proportioned *' should read 
"volumes" and "proportional." 



DAILY AND GENERAL PUBLIC SCHOOL REGISTER. 

Public and High School Teachers are required by lav to use 
these Registers in the form prescribed by the Department, and 
the Trustees are required to procure them at the expense of 
the school concerned. 

Inspectors will see that none but the prescribed Registers 
are used in the schools, especially as soma of the iorma^ and 
other returns required by law, are based upon these Registers 
in their prescribed form. 

The General Register for use in the Public Schools of 
Ontario, as required by the Official Regulations, is ready, and 
can be supplied to schools on the following terms, viz. : 

No. 1. Copy of 20 pages, paper cover, 20cts., orfree bypost 25ct8. 

2. do 40 do stiff cover, cloth backs, 35cts., or do 45 " 
4. do 60 do do do 50ct6.,ordo60 " 

No. 2. Daily Public School Register, 20cts., or free by post 25 " 

3. High do do 20cts.,or do 25 '< 



SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND REQUISITES. 

Application having been frequently made to the Department 
for the supply from its Depository of Sunday School Libraiy 
and Prize Books, Maps and other requisites, it is deemed ad- 
visable to insert the following information on the subject. 

1. The Department has no authority to grant the one hun- 
dred per cent, upon any remittance for Library or Prize Books, 
Maps or Requisites, except on «uch as are received from Muni- 
cipal or Public School Corporations in Ontario. Books, Maps, 
and other Requisites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for 
Library or other similar Associations, can however, on receipt 
of the necessary amount, be supplied from the Depository at 
the net prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty per cent, less 
than the usual current retail prices. 

2. On receiving the necessary instructions, a suitable selection 
can be made at the Department, subject to the approval of the 
parties sending the order. Any books, maps, &c., not desired 
which may be sent from the Depository, wUl be exchanged for 
others, if returned promptly and in good order. 



THE PUBUO SCHOOL LAW FULLY EXPLAINED. 

BLANK SCHOOL FORMS. 

The Publishers (Copp, Clark <fe Co., Front St., Toronto) b^ 
to announce that they have just published an Exposition of the 
new School Law relating to Rural Schools of this Province, 
the Official Regulations and Decisions of the Superior Courts, 
by Dr. Hodgins, Deputy Supenntendeut of Education, sent free 
on receipt of 55 cents. 

The same publishers have also recently issued blanks of the 
official forms used under the Public School Laws, such as 
School Deeds, Forms of Agreements with Teachers, School 
Rate, Rolls, &c. Liste with prices may be obtained. 

Printed for the Education Department by Hontbk, Rosm & Ce., Toronto. 
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IMPEOVED SCHOOL-HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 

As the period of the fear is approaching when trustees will 
be ftbie to devote attention to the building, or to the altering 
and improving the external and internal conditions of school- 
houses and premisea, we insert in this number some remarks 
and illustrations on the subject of school-house warming and 
ventilation. This is probably one of the most important 
matters connected with the internal economy of a school-house. 
In a recent work on School-House Architecture, pnblished in 
England by Mr. Robsou, we find some valuable remarks on the 
Mibject, which we subjoin. We also insert illuatratione of the 
system of school-house heating and ventilation which has been 
ofGcially adopted by the Provincial Board of Education in New 
Brunswick. Mr. Robson, in hie work, says : — 

" The quantity of glass contained in the windows, or skylight, 
has a direct voice In the amount of warming-power required. 
The general request for ' plenty of light ' in Bchool-buildings is 
too often answered by the introduction of windows anywhere 
and everywhere. Not only is an unpleasant and trying glare 
of complex lights and shadows thus produced, but in the severe 
weather of winter it is found almost impossible to warm the 
rooms. The power of glasa in cooling the atmosphere of a 
room heated to a higher point than the external air is so great 
that, unlesa we are prepared to adopt a system of double win- 
dows, as used commonly in the class-rooms of Oermauy, we 
most not introduce windows quite so lavishly ae in a conserva- 
tory, nor without due coujiideration. If we place them exactly 
in the proper places, we shall find that a lees quantity than is 
generally supposed will afford abundant results. 



"The principal windows of a school-room lighted mainly 
from the back should face the north and east, these being the 
best aspects for ensuiing a good and steady light for purposes 
of work, yet the importance of other windows on the sunny 
sides should never be overlooked. Back-lighting alone is bet- 
ter than front-lighting alone, and that side-lighting is superior 
to both combined. The plan of an English school, as necessi- 
tated by the work, renders the invariable leftlighting to which 
so much else is sacrificed in Germany, impossible. And in no 
country has closer attention been paid to the judicious lighting 
of school-buildings, and to the proper shape of school desks. 
The light is invariably admitted frmi the left side onlf of the 
children. In the double class-rooms, for instance, if one room 
be hghted from the children's left, the other must of course be 
lighted from the right Again, in the school rooms, all the 
light cannot possibly be obtained at the sides of the classes, and 
then the back-lighting from the north or east, already described, 
should be adopted, but should be assisted, corrected and dif- 
fused by other windows, highly placed in the opposite wall. 
The teacher, being thus mAe to face a cool, steady light, will 
not experience that common evil of having the sun in his eyes 
while teaching. This arrangement has the advantage of secur- 
ing, at any time when required, a current of air through or 
across the room, and light both en the faces of the children 
and that of the teacher. As to the influence of the window- 
surface on the temperature of the room, Mr. Hood, in an ad-, 
mirable work on Warming and Ventilation, tells us that 
experiments have shown that one square foot of glass will cool 
1-279 cubic feet of air as many degrees per minute as the in- 
ternal air exceeils the external in temperature. Calculating 
the cubic content of a room and the superficial area of window 
glass, we shall easily find on this basis the total amount of 
cooling-power at work, and the corresponding increase required 
in warming-power. The more window there is, the greater 
the warming-power must be. To over-light a room is nearly 
as bad as to under-light it. 

" As to the amount of heating-power practically required in 
buildings, Mr. Hood further tells us that we should calculate 
for warming three and a half to five cubic feet per htad ptr 
mintUe, and, in addition, one and a quarter cabic feet for each 
square foot of glass. 

Among ^e many methods of warming practically known 
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unong bnildiiiKa, are a aerie* which, in their KppliMtion to ichool- 
hoiuea, mnat be oondenrned. in the moot unequiTooal manner. Of 
the moat deleterious, or dangerone, and the most carefully to be 
avoided, are those which may be classified under four general 
heads, as foNows, Tiz. : — 

" 1. All warming by mean* of ordinary stoves, not provided with 
a flue fur the escape of smoke or the products <rf combustion. 

" 2. An^ method which merely warms tiie >ame air again and 
aeain. 

'* 3. Any system by which the ait is liable to be vitiated by direct 
contact with oreriieated metal surfaces. 

"4. AH methods in which warmth is obtained by water pipes 
heated at high pleasure. 

"The first of these requires no comment, their objectionable 
nature being now pretty well understood and condemned by ex- 
perienced school promoters and managers, 

"The second refers to methods which have been, and atill are, 
almost universal in their application to churches, public halls, &c., 
and which are unfortunately not unknown toschoola. One of these 
conaiata of a noil of hot-water pipes placed in a cumer, or of lines of 
pipe* carried round the walla, without any provision tor a renewed 
supply of air. The coil, or line of pipes, heats the particles of air 
with which it is in contact, and thus transmits warmth : but the 
principle is merely to heat and re-heat the air which happens to be 
m the room, and which is being breathed by the children again and 
again, with the certainty of becoming more impure at eaoh respira- 




tion. Another system, althongh having its apparatus of heating 
surfaces pbced in the basement, yet frequently drawa ita supply of 
professedly fresh air from the interior of the room or building, and 
u even worse. The heated air rises to the ceiling, and, as it descends 
by cooling, is again drawn down to the basement to be re-heated, 
and to perform the same procaaa a* before. The heat ia certainly 
economised, and the process may, by some, hff ranked as ' cheap,' 
but the principle is eminently vicious, and the effects on health 
disastrous in degree according to the length of time dnring which 
the air is breathed. 

" Another method, the result of over-eeal for economy, usually 
aggravates its evil by obtaining heat from metal etoves. The radia- 
tion of heat from iron plates in contaot with the air (almost always 
fired violently when warmth is quickly required), is also cheap, but 
most dangerous to health. The air is deteriorated, and numerouB 
instances could be given, from actual observation, of the bad effects 
produced. 

" GeueraUy, all methods are objectionable which detenorate or 
render too dry the air, which in any way tend to prevent a copious 
supply of oxygen, and which are not capable of simple and easy 
management. 

" It is much easier to point out the various ayatema which are 
bad in principle or in practice, and to determine what we ought 
not to do, than to draw final oonolusions as to the course best for 
adoption in each case. The subject of warming and ventilation is 
perhaps the moat dUficult among all thoae questions which arise in 
connection with School Architecture. The conditions of 
the problem may easily be stated. The building requires 
not warmth only, or ventilation only, but the two in 
combination, eadi efficient, thorough and ample. The air 
for respiration must be perfectly fresh, oomtortably warm, 
yet never too warm, always in movement ao impercepcible 
aa never to be productive of draughta. The syatem anould 
be ao entirely under control that, when the temperature of 
the eitemal air changes suddenly, that of the internal air 
may be regulated accordingly, and on no account allowed 
to become ati^ant or unwholesome. .The apparatua 
should be capable of warming the building within a short 
time of the lighting of the firee, so that when the children 
first arrive the effects may alreiidy be at their maximum. 
These desired results may be attained in any one of 
several different ways, according to the buildiiig to be 
treated ; but, whatever the course pursued, there is one 



set, viz. , that of d«tiuuid and i^tpply. The removal (oi 
attempted removal) of heated or vitiated air from a room 
by meana of an aperture or flue is often supposed to be 
ventilation. It is only a part — a necessary part— of ven- 
tilation. To be of use, indeed to act at ail in the manner 
intended, such a flue or aperture requires that fresh air of 
at least equal volume ahJl, by some other source plaoed 
at a lower level, be admitt^ to the room at the same 
time. The dematid, set np by the outlet flue, requires the 
' lupply which can only be met by the provision of an inlet 
flue. In all those systems which attempt to warm the air 
of a' room without lowing any of the warmth to escape, 
ventilation is entirely lost sight of. None can be really 
good which do not contemplate a continual removal of 
foul and supply of fresh air to the room. The amount of 
freahair to be confinvoiuly admitted requires some con- 
sideration, tor on it depends the amount of warming-power 
to be provided, whether by open fires, hot water or other 
means. Calculating the movement throdgh the inlets to 
be at the rate of J60 feet per minute, from 15 to 20 eubU 
fe4!t of air per ehdi per minuU is required to pass into the 
Hohool-room in a ceaseless stream. To provide such an 
amount of heating power as will admit of a constant 
movement and renewal of the air, the warm fresh aupply 
being admitted at one place and the vitiated air bemg 
carried out of the buildiiig at another, involves sometimea 
a coat so considerable that sound principles are in danger 
of being sacrificed, and school hygiene forgotten in a mis- 
taken seal for defending the purse-strings. A large oviiay 
at first catmol be avoided t/ we would have thorough warm- 
ing and thorough ventilation effectually combined, for, if 
the foul air be continuously extracted, and fresh air con- 
tinuously admitted, the arrangements for warming the 
latter muat be of great power, wid for removing the 
former of groat extent. True economy dictates that only 
such methods as are sound in principle, healthful in prac- 
tice, easy of management, and therefore suitable for a 
Bcbool-bouae, should be considered. 
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" In applTUig kn; syatem of artiticial trarraing to a largo sohool- 
hoiUA we must be careful that the ventilation is ample, and that a con- 
dition of stagnated air ia impoasibte. This can only be effected with 
certainty by gathering together all the outlet fluaa tr 
shaft placed in a central positinn in the roof, and by 
artificial extracting power <ii gas, hot water, or other m 
the most effectual agent, but the trouble of maintaining a fire at ao 
great a height from the ground renders it practically out of the ques- 
tion. Air, when expired from the lungs, flows upwards, because 
of ita greater heat and consequent lightness. Each exit-flue should 
therefore carry off the vitiated air at the highest point of the room, 
where the heat is great«Bt. Each inlet should supply copious 



volumes of warm fresh air as near the floor-line as may be. With 
Buch & system carried out thoroughly, the small amount of carbonic 
acid gas which will have separated itaelf from other impurities, be- 
comes cold, and settled to the bottom of the room, may reasonably 
be left to itself. The warm air inlet should be about 6 ft. 6 in. 
from the floor, so as to clear the boys' heads, but the extraction ia 
from the bottom of the room in winter and 'the top in summer. 
The theoiy of extraction from the bottom instead of the top may 
be scientifically and theoretically the beet, but it is practicaJly in- 
applicable to a school-house. It may be perfectly true that the 





VsmunaN u iiFurfain in i Osuikdi Sciihuiavs, Bbu.ii.| 
circulation of air in a room should be as constant aa that of blood 
the body. In practice it can never roaUy be so. We go to sleep 
and forget all about the circulation of the blood, which continues its 
action without attention. If we go to sleep and forget the duties 
of the stoker, the fires die out and the warming power also dies a 
natural death. In all systems of warming and ventilation, the 
practical and workiiij; daily use must have a voice iu the arrange- 
U. Extraction from the bottom requires, from ita great friction, 

lomious a motivo power as to be out of the question except in 

buildings of very great nize, and, for school purposes, affords no ad- 
vantage sufficient to compensate for reversing the onler of nature." 
The following are an outline of specifications applicable to the 
New Brunswick illustrations of Heating and Ventilation, which we 

SFBOiriCATIONS FOR VBNTILATION ASD HBATING. 

The ventilating shaft to be finished above roof aa shown in Fig. 
1, the sides to have openings fitted with Louvre slan ; the slats on 
one side, and one centre post, to be removable, and this post to be 
fixed in place with screws. The roof to be shingled and to have a 
galvanized smoke cowl 12 in. iu diameter, securely fixed and made 
tight to roof. 




ng. I.— 31CIIM THSOUou Srovs, kc., snowuro Posi Air Pin 



Provision to be made in «ach school-n 
drawing off the foul and cold air by means of 8 in. by 12 air-tight 
wooden or other tube secured to the underside of the floor joists, 
and fitting air-tight into each ventilating shaft ; each foul air-tube 
to have an opening into room at the end opposite entrance into 
ventilating shaft ^ig. 6); this opening to be made in the floor 
close to the base-board, and fitted with a register to open or shut 
at pleasure, and connected air-tight with the tube under the joists. 
(Fig. 3.) 

A circular opening to be made in the ceiling of taeh school-room 
land fitted with register, having a cord carried above ceiling joisU 
and in the wall to platform, so that the teacher may open an4 shut 
at pleasure. A clay, sheet iron, galvauixod iron, or other uniu- 
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flunmftble pipe, to be provided 
for BUpplying FDee air to each 
stove, cunnecting with the outer 
Air through the foundation wail, 
and carriud up through the floor 
directly under and to within 3 in. 
of the bottom of the stove. This 
pipe to be fitted with a damper 
with rod coining through tha 
floor doae to the base-board, to 
regulate supply of air. 

£aeh stove is to be fitted 
with a oommon sheet iron or gal- 
vaniEed iron jacket (Fig, 4), leav- 
ing a spsce of 6 in, on all sides 
between it and the stove, except 
kbout the door and draught (Fig- 
6), where it is to be turned in 2l 
around close agsinst the stove. 
This jacket to fit tight to the 
floor, and to have a cover open 
1. for the escape of hot air in- 
to the room on one side only, 
that next the teacher's desk ; the 

project over the opening 

1 bend downward*. The 
jacket is to be carried up to the 
oover on the side above the stove 
door (Titf. 4), and also on the 
other two sides ; the stove pipe 
to paaa through the oover or 
jacket, and to be fitted tight in- 
to the smoka-fluB. 

)i^VB.iiL«B. Paintino.— The whole of the 

outside woodwork to be painted 

three coats of the best London white lead 

in linseed oil as required, the last coat to 

be of such colours as shall be directed. 

The interior woodwork to be stained and 
Tarnished one coat. The roofs to have one 
coat of ooal tar or mineral paint. 

Ab intimately connected with the iutemal 
economy of the school-room, we insert the 
following remarks froih Mr. Robson's book, 
on Lavatories : — 

" The wsahing-rooms for children should 
"■" not be BO placed as to involve possible cold 

"•■ ''•-^'"7^"^ CboiM- or wet feet in reaching them, as when a yard 
Booh Combdisii. n . . . * . ' , ■«, "l. 

or playground has to be crossed. Neither 
IB it a good ptau to utilise one or both sides of a porch or entrance 
passage with l&Tatoiy fittings. For wherever the washing process 
IS carried on there is sure to be more or less of sloppiness or untidi- 
ness, which is best placed apart and away from the eye in a separate, 





though smaU apartment, convenient of acoeas from the school-room. 
The common method of placing the basins across one end of the 
cap and cloak-room (Fig. 7) should not be adopted where the 

general plan admits, without extravagance, of a bett«r arrangement, 
for the caps and cloaks are thereby liable to become splashed and 
wetted. The wood out (Fig. 8) shows a kind of lavatory which has 
proved best under all circumstances. Instead of being made to tip 
up on a pivot, the basin is fixed, but the removal of a couple of 
screws is sufficient to release it for the removal of any stoppa(^. 
The plufc cannot be removed, and lost, as when attached toadiam. 
For lettmg out the water, it is lifted half an inch and turned half 
round. The water cannot be left running, for the removal of the 
child's finger lets drop the leaden (or iron) weight and turns oS' the 
tap. An overflow should always be provided from the basin, so 
that in case of accident the room be not flooded. In the floor, and 
immediately under the line of basins, there should be a gutter to 
carry away the water always splashed on to the floor." 



I. ttdnratton in l^artouis ig,mvtxit». 



X. ANOMALOUS CONDITION OF HIGH SCHOOI£. 

We have already more than once called attention to the anoma- 
lous and unsatisfsictory condition of a large number of our High 
Schools. We also deprecated the motive* which too often influenced 
many of those who controlled them. So far from there being, as a 
general rule, any improvement in these respects, the efforts to ob- 
tain large graprs, without making any corresponding improvement 
in the qutdlty and value of the instruction given or in the efficiency 
of the schools, seems to have been redoubled. The necessities of 
the school* and their utterly inadequate local support are urged 
as an excuse, and here is the root of the evil, local ambition cause* 
the ostabtistunent of these schools, and local neglect reduces them 
to miETule, It is time, therefore, that an effectual check should be 
put upon this gradual deterioration of our High School*. Thry 
were designed by the Legislature to be a distinct and independent 
clau of institutions, occupying a place midway between the Public 
Schools and the University, where a really superior English or 
classical education could be obtained. But do they at all, as a 
rule, occupy anything like that position ? certainly not. With the 
exception of atiout a dozen creditable High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes, a large number of the rest take no h[gher rank than that 
of inferior Public Schools, And what is worse, they are not only 
very poor Hirii School*, but where they exist they prevent the 
growtJi of the Public Schools, and effectually destroy the efficiency 
of both. 

Owing to the standard adopted for admigsiou to the High Schools, 
the effects of late have been to entirely deplete the Public School 
of its fourth and fifth classes, and rush them wholesale into the 
High Schools, so as, bv iheir large average attendance, to draw as 
large a share as possible of the High School giant. Then aeain, 
not content with depleting the Public Schools, many of the High 
School Boards seek to carry on their school* with a single master, 
or with a master and pupU-monitor, or pupil-assistant. In extenu- 
ation of this anomalous and unsatisfactory state of things, many of 
the High School Boards plead poverty and the unwiliingneaa of 
County Council* to make anything like adequate provision for the 
support of the High Schools. They reduce the grant to the mini- 
mum which the law allows, thay oiutail the boundaries of the High 
School district to the mare village in which the High School exista, 
and thus prevent the trustees from obtaining that support from a 
respectable High School district, which is absolutely necessary to sup- 
port the school. Under these circumstances it cannot be wondered 
at if the trustees of High Schools should resort to mean* to sustain 
their schools, which tha Legislature never contemplated and which 
their own judgment condemns. 

2. NORBIAL SCHOOL, TORONTO. 
On the Report of the Central Committee of Examiners as to 
attainments, and of the^Principal as to ability and aptitude to teach, 
the Chief Suneriutendeut has granted tha undermentioned Crati- 
ficate* to itudents of the Normal SdiooL under the Act 37 Tic, 
Cap. 27, sec. 31 (12). 

D<Utd 33i«i Duember, 1674. 
Clam I. 
Grade B. 

Mr. Jamieson, Hugh Alfred. Mr. Campbell, ( 

" Hotson, Alexander. 
Mi** Allen, Amelia U. 
" Comer, Mary H. L. J. 
" Newman, Margaret. 
" FaoeU, Eleanor, F. L. 
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Mr. Cunningham, Aiken W. 
'* Stnart, Duncan. 

Grade B, 

Mr. Black, Hugh. 

Carruthere, James B. 
Dalee, John Robt. 
Davis, BidweU N. 
Dickson, John F. 
Fletcher, John. 
Hockej, John Edwin. 
Huntsman, Lution E. 
Kelly, Simeon. 
Kerr, James. 
Lennox, John. 
Patrick, Thomas. 
PoweU, Francis. 
Hogarth, Jabec, (student of 



Class II. 
Grade A. 

Mr. White, Christopher. 



Miss Bailj, Louisa. 

Cameron, Wilhelmina. 
Freeman, Alice. 
Oray, Eliza Rebecca. 
HaU, Eliza Ann. 
Hopkins, Kate Greorgina. 
Hudson, Celeste. 
Jack, Alma. 
Mitchell, Lizzie Bruce. 
McCrea, Anna Laura. 
McLaughlin, Alice. 
Scarlett^ Eveljnne S. 
Smith, Minnie Bloomfield. 
Westman, Mary Ann. 
the 51st session.) 

Candidates for Second Class Certificates who received ThirdtClasf 
Certificates. 
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failure to efiect all the good that was expected from it. There is 
not much demand for the higher education in Ireland, and it is not 
enough simply to add to the supply, and to furnish rewards to such 
students as may avail themselves of the advantages offered them. 
Such demand, too, as exists, has been met by several other educa- 
tional societies, with which the Queen's Colleges have not been able 
to compete. Some Irishmen have come for their education to the 
English Universities ; others to the richly endowed University at 
Dublin. For others, too, the Catholic University, with its various 
affiliated schools and colleges, has offered, if not a better training, 
at least one which many Catholics have preferred. — L<mdon Times. 



Mr. Bell, Stephen Henry. 
Brown, Kichard Ellis. 
Cameron, Angus. 
Cooke, Edgar M. 
Elliott, Thomas. 
Holmes, Edward. 
Kemp, John Hunter. 
Stones, George. 
Scott, Walter W. 
Miss Amer, Isabel. 

Aylwurd, Sarah Anastasia. 

Baxter, Sarah Sophia. 

Blacklock, EUzabeth. 

Burton, Maggie. 

Carlyle, Thomasina. 

Church, Eliza Jane. 
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\ Miss Clarke, Emmeline. 
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Cole, Cordelia Elizabeth. 
Fisher, Mary Mcintosh. 
McAree, Annie. 
McArthur, Mary. 
McBrady, Eliza Jane. 
McKay, Myra. 
McKellar, Nancy Jane. 
Oliver, Maggie Goldie. 
Rodger, Mary Jane. 
Spence, Margaret. 
Sutton, Eleanor. 
Trotman, Annie. 
Waugh, Fanny Racy. 
Whi&eld, Maggie. 
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Mitchell, Maraaret. 
Shea, Hattie Elizabeth. 
Sims, Florence. 
Simpson, Marianna. 



Class III (Limited to one year). 

Mr. Hughes, Joseph Henry. | Miss Lang, Helen F 

'* Kennedy, Archibald. 
** Sample, Samuel. 

Dobbin, Selina. 

Duncan, Agnes. 

Foulds, Eluabeth. 

In addition to the Certificates published in July, 1874, the fol- 
lowing were granted :— 

Miss Davidson. Alice, III Class, dated 15th July, 1874. 

*' Espie, Margaret, Class II, Grade A, dated 24th July, 1874. 
(Trained in Ireland.) 



3. THE QUEEN'S COLLEGE. 

Queen's College, as the President's report tells us, contains alto- 
gether 228 matriculated students, of whom 154 are entered in the 
Faculty of Medicine, 58 in the Faculty of Arts, 7 in the Faculty of 
Law, while 19 belong to the School of Engineering. This gives 238 
as the total of the different departments, but 10 students are re- 
ported as attending lectures in two faculties, and that number must 
accordingly be deducted from the estimate. It is clear from the 
above th»t it is as a School of Medicine that Queen's College is in 
most request. The Law and Engineering Departments are quite in- 
considerable, while the students in Arts — the only ones who could 
properly be considered as University students at all — are scarcely 
more than a quarter of the whole number upon the books. In addi- 
tion to the above, there are 22 non-matriculated or occasional stu- 
dents, who attend such College lectures as they wish on payment 
of the class fees, but do not go through the regular University 
course. The matriculations in October last, at the commencement 
of the College year, were 58, and as seven of those matriculated did 
not subsequently attend lectures at all, the total is brought down 
practically to 51. Now, even 58 new entrances are scarcely suffi- 
cient to keep up at their present amount the names upon the Col- 
lege books, and we fear, uierefore, that unless the tide turns, the 
reports of succeeding years are not unlikely to show a reduction, 
which Queen's CoUege, with her present numbers, can certainly very 
ill afford. The fact is that Queen's College, Cork, like the other 
Queen's Colleges in Ireland, has had to contend with very formid- 
able difficulties, quite great enough to explain and to excuse its 



4. HIGH AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, OTTAWA. • 

From a recent report of the Ottawa Public School Board, we 
make the following extracts. The report is signed by Messrs. Le 
Sueur (Chairman), Graham, Kirby and Barber. 

The last matter brought under consideration was the Inspector's 
Report on the examination at pupils, from within and without the 
Public Schools, in regard to e^gibility for admission into the Colle- 
giate Institute, and upon this subject -your Committee deem it pro- 
per to offer some comment. 

The total number of children who came forward for examination 
was 230, of which 216 were from the public schools, and 14 from 
the Collegiate Institute itself (where it seems a preparatory depart- 
ment or class has been revived, with the view, no doubt, of giving 
advantages to junior pupils which it is presumed they cannot obtain 
in the public schools), and from one or more private schools. Of 
the 216 from the public schools 67, or about 31 per cent., passed a 
satisfactory examination, but of the 14 who had received their train- 
ing in the Institute and in private schools, not a single one proved 
competent. If the positions had been reversed, and the collegiate 
and private school pupils had all, or nearly all, succeeded, while 
those of the public schools had uniformly failed, few persons would 
have been entitled to express surprise, seeing that the education of 
the former probably costs to the State and the parents together, 
four-fold as much as that of the public school children, and your 
Committee most certainly do hold that if it be true that the more 
expensive system should be the best, and the results proportionate 
to the disbursements, there must have been some great lack in the 
institutions which failed to«carry any of their pupils through the 
examination, ihe success of the public school children in this 
honourable competition is a very significant fact, and your 
Committee feel that it is entitled to, and will assuredly receive, 
a large measure of public attention, for if it demonstrates any- 
thing at all, it is that the educational training given to the 
children attending the public schools has reached a high 
standard of excellence, not only as compared with other sys- 
tems, but per se, the proportion of pupils passing successfully 
through a confessedly difficult examination being fully as large, 
if not very much larger, than could have been expected. And 
your Committee, therefore, congratulate the Board upon the 
extremely satisfactory result — a result, however, which is due to 
the zeal and discrimination with which the interests of the schools 
have been administered. The result is the more satisfactory since 
it cannot fail to modify to some extent the unreasoning prejudices 
which still exist in some quarters against the public schools, as not 
adapted to the children of the better class so called. 



II. (AAnntiontA ^nUlU^tntt. 



The students of Queen's College, Eangston, publish a newspaper, 
the ^* Queen's College Joiirrud,*' which is creditable to those who 
conduct it. — Toronto Liberal, 

A very successful conversazione 'was held at University CoUege, 
Toronto, on the 5th instant, under the auspices of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society. — Ibid. 

From the report of the P. S. Inspector for W# ' Huron, the Signal 
obtains the following facts : — The district comprised the Townships 
of Ashfield, Colborne, Goderich, Hay, Stanley, Stephen, Usbome, 
West Wawanosh and ihe Village of Exeter. The amount received 
during 1874 for school purposes was 172,172.55, of which had been 
expended in salaries, new buildinss, improvements, &c., 962,538.97^ 
leaving a balance of $9,633.57^. The amount of indebtedness 
throughout the district for salaries, repairs, buildings, d^c, was 
1^,325.76. The value of school property was f96,779, while in 
1871 it was 936,820. The whole number of school sections was 80 
—Ashfield 13, Colborne 7, Goderich 10, Hay 10, Stanley 11, 
Stephen 12, Usbome 8, West Wawanosh 8, Exter 1 ; Union Sections 
17 ; R. C. separate schools 2. The number of school-houses was 
81 — 29 bridi, 2 stone, 1 concrete, 45 frame, 4 log. There were 27 
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log schools in 1871. There are no rented buildings in the district. 

Each school had at least half an acre of ground as required by law. 

The standing of the schools in the different municipalities was as 

follows : — 

Excellent. Good. Middling. Bad. Very Bad. 
Ashfield 2 7 3 1 

Colbome 12 4 

Goderich 3 3 3 1 

Hay 2 2 6 

Stanley 2 4 5 

Stephen 3 7 11 

Usbome 3 2 3 

W. Wawanosh 114 2 

. Exeter 10 



Total 



11 



26 



35 



6 



Three Teachers' Institutes have been formed at Exeter, Varna 
and Dungannon. Two of these are doing excellent work. — Ihid. 

From the report ot the P. S. Inspector of South Huron, we 
gather the following information. I may state that the schools with- 
in my jurisdiction are, on the whole, in a very satisfactory condi- 
tion. They are not all efficient in an equal degree, nor do the teachers 
possess aptitude for teaching in an equal degree, yet I am satis- 
fied that generally the schools are doing very fair work and are 
in a state of very creditable efficiency. Some schools (not a few 
either) are in a high state of efficiency, and a few, it must be con- 
fessed, can bear a little improvement, and Intrust in new hands will 
show the desired improvement. It is but just, however, to state 
that in some places the teacher has to contend with serious diffi- 
cidties, of which one of the most annoying is irregularity in atten- 
dance. A school in which this evil exists can lay claim to no groat 
efficiency, as the progress of regular attendants is sadly interfered 
with, and the best efforts of a teacher rendered comparatively fruit- 
less. One would naturally suppose that, in all cases, parents would 
be shrewd enough to keep tneir children regularly at school, as by 
that means only can there be anv reasonable expectation of receiving 
value for the money expended in sustaining the schools. It should 
not, however, be forgotten that teachers themselves can do a greafc 
deal in diminishing this bane of schools very materially. There has 
b^en a change of teachers in 44 schools. These changes are un- 
favourable to the advancement of pupils unless the new teacher 
should be better than his predecessof. A number of the changes 
have, however, been unavoidable, as many of the teachers gave up 
their schools in order to prosecute their studies with the view of 
raising themselves in the ranks of their profession. Another year 
will, under ordinary circumstances matenally add to the number of 
teachers holding first class certificates. New school-houses were 
erected during the past summer in the following places, viz., Nos. 
2, 5 and 9, Hullet ; Nos. 2 and 7, McEallop ; Nos. 3 and 11, Morris ; 
No. 2, Tumberry ; No. 10, East Wawanosh : Nos. 6, 9, 11, 17 and 
18, Howick. lliese houses are all substantial, sufficiently large 
and comfortably seated. School Section No. 18, Howick, and 
School Section No. 11, Tumberry, had no existence until this year. 
Meetings were held in the various School Sections in Tuckersmith* 
to determine whether the legal majority, giving the township Coun- 
cil the power to establish a township board of school trustees, could 
be secured. The necessary majority was obtained, and the election 
of the board will take place at Brucefield on the sixth of February. 
The Council purposes to convert the surplus money coming to it 
into a school fund. — Huron Expositor. 

The Philadelphia Board of Public Education calls upon the prin- 
cipal of each school to report upon the hygienic airangements in 
the schools, and upon the effect of study upon the pupils. — Liberal. 

Nevada has $250,000 as the beginning of a University fund, and 
the San Francisco Chronicle suggests that, instead of organizing an 
institution of its own, the State shall unite its forces with California 
and build up one strong University. A college of mines is also 
suggested. — Ibid, 

A memorial is to be presented to the Wisconsin Legislature, ask- 
ing for the passage of an Act authorizing the women of any city, 
viDage or county of the State to establiui industrial schools for the 
reception, custody and training of the unprotected children of 
such city, village or county. — Und. 

Public practical training for women is advocated by the Philadel- 
phia Age, It says : — ** Training for the parlour and the drawing- 
room can be reached by private means. But such an education as 
will fit a woman to benefit the community in which she lives must 
be a nuttter of public concern and action.' — Ibid, 

Superintendent MacAlister, of Wisconsin, verv wisely says : — 
'*We want professional teachers — men who will make teaching 



their life work, and we can only get such men by paying them 
enough so that they can support their families in comfort, and live 
like gentlemen— as well as they could do in any other business." — 
Ibid, 

The success of Kindergarten training in Boston has led Mr. Phil- 
brick to recommend the establishment of three or four experimental 
schools, instead of one. While he is not prepared to argue its 
adoption as a permanent part of primary school instruction, he be- 
lieves that the system contains many invaluable elements which 
should be applied universally in the first stages of school education. 
—Ibid, 

An American paper says : — " The average monthly wages of male 
teachers in Michigan are $52.45. Female teachers receive $27.01. 
This difierence is a shame to the State that makes it." To which 
we may add that the difference is at least as great in Ontario, and 
far greater than can be justified on any reasonable grounds. If 
female teachers are capable of doing the work they should be paid 
for it ; if not they should not be engaged at alL — Ibid. 

■ 

There are floating about in Pennsylvania at present three distinct 
propositions for technical education. One is to establish and main- 
tain chairs in colleges and universities in the interest of the me- 
chanic arts, one to appropriate funds to the high schools of the 
State, and the third to establish at once separate schools, amply 
furnished with apparatus, for fuU and thorough instruction, 
theoretical and practical, in the industrial arts. — Ibid, - 

The greatest difficulties lie where we are not looking for them. — 
Goethe. 



III. (RantfivonAtiut of ttte ^ourttAl 



1. PUBLIC DISTINCTIONS AND CIVIL HONOURS. 

To the Editor of ifie Journal of Education. 

In a Report issued last year by the Chief Superintendent of Edu- 
cation for the Province of Ontario we notice that he mentions, as a 
characteristic sign of the times, that during the preceeding year the 
Government of Austria had conferred the ** Golden Cross of Merit " 
on eight teachers, and the *• Silver Cross '* on eight others — all for 
long and faithful educational services. He further states that ike 
father of the Minister of Public Instruction, an elementary teacher, 
living at Wilrzburg, had received, on reaching his fiftieth profes- 
sional anniversary, the ** Order of Ludwig," with a congratulatory 
letter from the king. Nor was it kings alone who did honour to 
such *' veterans.'* In the town of Bnimgarten the people, with one 
accord, shut up their stores and workshops, and turned out in holi- 
day attire to celebrate the fiftieth professional anniversajnr of Mr. 
Kottman, the Principal of one of their Public Schools. The Chief 
Superintendent adds that, *^ What was so gracefully done in this 
direction elsewhere should also be done in Canada ;" and that he 
** should rejoice to see a provision in our School Law whereby there 
would be some means of officially marking the public sense of obli- 
gation and respect to long and successful teaching in this Province.*' 
Kind and patriotic words ! Words which cannot fail to bear much 
fruit, coming, as they do from one of the oldest and most successful 
educational officers on this Continent. Any cause which commands 
the support of such a wise and prudent official as the Father of the 
Ontario School System must be good and worthy, and contain 
within itself the elements of success. 

We beUeve that such a provision as that alluded to by Dr. Ryer- 
son would elevate the proiession by imparting greater momentum 
to individual effort, and therefore be the means of diffusing abetter 
education amongst the masses. Hence we venture to express an 
humble, yet earnest, hope that our legislators — moved by zeal for 
the honour of this rising nationality, and incited to jealousy by 




principles, and from worthier motives than those which directed the 
donors in former ages. The Executive and Legislative Officers of 
every commonwealth might give a powerful impulse to educational 
progress by following the example of their German friends, or by 
granting a liberal national pension to those " veterans " who have 
proved themselves to be real masters in their art — ^successful and 
distinguished ' * craftsmen " in the Public Schools. Such a recogni- 
tion would not only incite the recipients to renewed efforts, but, 
better still, it woidd kindle professional emulation and create a 
generous enthusiasm amongst their fellow labourers. 

G. V. Le Vaux, 
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2.— TABLE COMPILED FOR ANALYTICAL PARSING. 



ETYMOLOGY. 



OLAS8IP1OATION. 



L PROPEB. 



II. Common. 



III. Abstract.. 



INFLBOTIOir. 



DEKIVATION. 



{ 



1. Strictly so. 

2. Becoming Common. 



^ fl. ClauB. 

.§ 2. Collection. 

^ < 3. Multitude, 

i 4. Material- 

^ l5. Quantity. 



1. Masculine. 

2. Feminine. 

3. Neuter. 



"8 

I 



fL QuaUty. 

2. Action. 

a State. 

4. Period. 
,5. Degree. 



i' 



1. Singular. 

2. Plural. 



§ I, Nominative. 

^ { 2. Possessive. 

HH 1 3. Objective. 

M I 



L Primitive, 
g ^ 2. Derivative, 
ig 3. Compound. 

•I 



I 

4 



1. Saxon. 

2. Latin. 

3. Greeki ftc. 



I. Definitivb. 



II. Quantitative. 



III. Qualitative. 



1. Demonstrative. 

2. Possessive. 

3. Relative. 

.4. Interrogative. 



1. Definite. | 

2. Indefinite. > 

3. Distributive. ) 
.4. Continuous. 



(1. Positive. 

2. Privative. 

3. Diminutive. 

4. Augmentative. 

5. Causative. 

6. Potential, &c. 



^ 



I« (render. 



IL Number. 



IIL Case. 



1. Positive. 

2. Comparative. 

3. Superlative. 



2? 

St 



1. Primitive. 

2. Derivative. 

3. Compound. 



1. Saxon. 

2. Latin. 

3. Greek, he 



I. Personal. 
II. Demonstrative. 

III. Indefinite. 

IV. Relative, 

V. Interrogative. 

VI. REFLECnVE. 



1. Conjunctive. 

2. Restrictive. 

3. Indefinite. 
.4. Negative. 



I. Gender. 
IL Number. 
IIL Case. 



( 



ail 



Ist. 

2nd. 

3nL 



C 

s 



^ 



1. Primitive. 

2. Derivative. 

3. Compound. 






1. Saxon. 



I Transitive. 



II. Intransitive. 






C3» 

I 



'1. Principal. 
2. Auxiliary of 

(a) Voice. 

(6) Mood. 

(c) Tense. 



1. Regular. 

2. Irregular. 

3. Defective. 

4. Redundant. 



1. Active, 

2. Passive. 

3. Middle. 

4. Reflective. 

5. Causative. 

6. Intensive. 

7. Diminutive. 

8. Inceptive. 

9. Frequentative. 

10. Desiderativt'. 



I 



g 



'1. Active. 

2. Passive, 
(a) Ordinary. 
(6) Progressive, or 
(e) Emphatic Form. 



1. Indicative. 

2. Subjunctive. 

3. Potential ' 

4. Imperative. 

5. Infinitive. 
,6. Participial. 



fl. Present. 

2. Past 

3. Perfect. 

4. Pluperfect 

5. Future. 

6. Future Perfect 



IV. Number. 
V. Person. 



-I 



1. Primitive. 

2. Derivative. 

3. Compound. 



.1? 



.. f 



i 



1. Saxon. 

2. Latin. 

3. (a reek, kt. 



8 



1. Subjective. 

2. Predicative. 

3. Objective. 

4. Attributive. 



St 

ft5 



1. Concord. 

2. Grovemment 



1. Attributive. 

2. Predicative. 



If 

(g ] 1. Concord. 
2. Government 



sr 



3 



1. Subjective. 

2. Predicative. 

3. Objective. 

4. Attributive. 

5. Reciprocal. 



{^ j 1. Concord. 
I 2. Government. 



■ 2^ 

! « 
-I 



1. Predicative. 



^ ^ 1. Concord. 
; 2. Government 



23 



SYNTAX. 



24 
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TABLE COMPILED FOR ANALYTICAL PARSING.— Cbn^mw^. 



ETYMOLOGY. 



0LAS8IFI0ATIOM. 



L TncB. 



"L PrMent. 

2. Past 

-■ 3. Future. 

4. Contiiiiiotui. 

^5. Repetitive. 



II. Flack. 



III. Quality. 



rv. Qdawtitt. 



V. Mood. 



{ 

1 

{ 
{ 



1. Position. 

2. Motion to. 

3. Motion from. 

1. Manner. 

2. Degree. 

1. Measure. 

2. Number, 
a Order. 

1. AfiinnatiTe. 

2. Negative. 

3. Contingent. 

4. Inferential 



INPLSCTION, 



I. Place. 



II. TlMX. 



III. Oaubalitt. 



IV. RXFESENCE. 

V. Sbpa ration and Exclusion. 
VI. Incunation anp Confobmitt. 
VII. Aversion : Opposition. 
VIII. Substitution. 
IX. Possession : Material. 



1. Position. 

2. Motion. 

3. Direction. 

1. Point. 

2. Precedent. 

3. Subsequent. 
.4. Continuous. 

Agent. 
Instrument. 
Condition. 
End. 



I. CO-ORDINATB. 



1. Copulative. 

2. Alternative, 
(a) Affirmative. 
(6) Negative. 

3. Adversative, 
(a) Exclusive. 
(A) Arrestive. 

4. Illative. 



6^ 



II, SUR-ORDINATE. 



IS 







• 


1. Jot. 


o 


2. Grief. 


O 


3. Wonder. 


5r 


4. Approeation. 
6. Aversion. 


6. Attention. 


M 





6 

■ 



1. Point. 

2. Continuous. 

3. Repetitive. 



1. Position. 

2. Motion to. 

3. Motion from. 



1. Likeness. 

2. Comparison, 
(a) Equality. 
(6) Inequality. 

3. Effect. 



1. Reason. 

2. Condition. 

3. Concession. 

4. End. 



I. Degree. 



derivation. 



i 



- 



1. Primitive. 

2. Derivative. 

3. Compound. >• 



;& 
4 



1. Saxon. 

2. Latin. 






1. Primitive. 

2. Compound. 



M I 



L Saxon. 
2. Latin. 



I 1. 



Primitive. 
Derivative. 
^ ' 3. Compound. 



L Saxon. 
2. Latin. 



I. Structure. 



SYNTAX. 



ii 



L Attributive. 
1 2. Relative. 



IL iZtt/e. 



I. EdaHon, 



n. Bule. 



Rule 



Rult. 



II. Ofigifu 

{For rtmaindrr. See pope 26.) 
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29th. Kain, 4th, 9th, 16th, 17th, 22nd, 23rd, 26th. Lowest barometer for 
several years, 7 a.m., 23rd. 

Stratford.— Wind Storms, &th, 11th, 22nd, 23rd, 24th. Fog, 4th. Snow, 
Ist, 11th, 12th, 20th— 24th, 27th- 30th. Rain, 5th, 8th, 14th, 17th. 22nd, 
23rd. First sleighing, 22nd. Millpond frozen, 26th. Excess of mean 
monthly temperature over average of 13 years, +1'*.55. 

Hamilton.— Wind storm, 6th. Fog, 10th. Snow, 1st, 20th, 2l8t, 23rd, 
24th, 26th, 28th. Rain, Ist, 6th, 17th, 21st— 23rd, 26th. 

SmcoB.— Hjdl, Ist Wind storms, 5th, 23rd. 24th, 28th. Fog, 10th. 
Snow, 20th, 22nd, 24th, 28th. Rain, 5th, 8th, 17th, 23rd. First snow, 20th. 
Warm, open month for the season. 

WiKDSOB. -Wind storms, 1st. 23rd. 24th. Fop, 9th. Snow, 20th, 28th. 

^ain, 5th, 8th, 16tli. Meteor throngn Urm Ma^or towards W. on 7th. 



Rain, 



Ooivchision of the Table on page 24. 

The parsing of the following passage from Milton, may be com-* 
pared with that given in Bain's English Grammar, on page 204. 

The teacher must determine the extent to which the Table is to 
be used in accordance with the standing of the class. It is sug- 
gested, however, that when a pupil is promoted to the IV Class, he 
should begin to take up all the points noted in it. 

*' Far less abhorred than these, 
Vex'd Scylla, bathing in the sea that parts 
Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian shore." 



Far 
Less 

Abhorred 

Than 
These 

Vex'd 

Scylla 
Bathing 

In 
The 

Sea 

That 

Parts 

Calabria 

From 

Hoarse 
Trinacrian 

Shore 



Adv. — Qual. — De^. — Pos. — Prim. — Sax. Feor,-^ 

Attr. rel. " Far less,"— Rule,— . 
A d V. — Qual. — Deg. — Comp. — Der . — Sax. La^sse, — 

Attr. rel. " Less abhorred," — Rule, — . 
Adj. — Qual. — Pos. Aeg. — Der. — Lat from ah and 

horreo, to shudder, — Attr. rel. " Abhorred (hell- 
hounds)," — Rule, — . 
Conj. — Co-ord. — Cop. — Der. — Sax. Thaniie, — 

Rule, — 
Pron. — Demons. — Masc. — Plur. — Nom. — 3rd pers. 

— Der. — Sax. This, — Subj. rel. "These (were ab- 
horred), " — Rule, — . 
Verb, — Trans. — Princ — Reg. — ^Act. — Ind. —Past, 

— Plur. — 3rd pers. — Lat. wxo, to disturb, — Pred. 

rel. " (Hell-hounds) wx'd,"— Rule,— . 
Noun, - Prop. — Sing. — Obj. — Lat. — Obi. ^- 

* * vex*d Sr^ylla, "—Rule, — 
Verb, — Intrans. — Princ. — Reg. — Act. — Part. — 

Pres. — Der. — Sax. haethian^ to wash, — Attr. rel. 

" Scylla 6a«;wnflr,"— Rule,— . 
Prep. — Place. — Posit. — Sax. — Gov. * * In sea, "— 

Rule, — . 
Adj. — Defin. — Demons. — Prim. — Sax. — Attr. rel. 

**r/ujsea,''— Rule,— . 
Noun. — Com. — Class. — Neut. — Sing. — Obi. — Sax. 

sae from a€, water, — Obj. rel. **In«€a, — Rule, 

• 

Pron. — Rel. — Restr. — Neut. — Sing. — Nom. — 3rd 

pers. — ^Antec. Sea, "aea *Aa<," Rule, — , — Sax. 

e^cMj^,— Subj. rel. " 2^* parts,"— Rule,— . 
Verb. — ^Trans. — Princ. — Reg. — Act. — Ind. — Pres . 

— Sing. — 3rd pers. — Lat. Fartio, to divide, — 

Pred. rel. "Thatpat-ta,"— Rule,— . 
Noun. — Prop. — Neut. — Sing. — Obj. — Lat. — Obj. 

rel. " Parts Oa/a6ria,"— Rule,— . 
Prep. — Place. — Mot . with Dir. — ^Sax. — ^Gov. * ' From 

shore." — Rule, — . 
Adj. — Qual. — Pos. — Attr. rel. " Hoarse shore,*' — . 
Adj. — Qual. — ^No Comp. — Lat. der. from Prop. 

noun. — ^Attr. rel. " Trinacrian Shore," — Rule, — . 
Noun. — Com. — Class. — Neut. — Sing. — Obi . — Sax. 

8ceranj to cut. — Obj. rel. "From shore,^ — Rule, 



V. patttimaticnt ieprtm^nt. 



1. SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN THE DECEMBER NUM- 
BER OF THE JOURNAL. 

1. The base of an isosceles triangle is a, and the segment of one 
of the equal sides, made by a perpendicular from one of the base 
angles, is 6 : required the sides. 

Solution. — The rectangle under the side and segment next the 
base is equal to one-half the square on the base. 



2. Find the sides of an isosceles triangle, inscribed in a circle 
whose radius is r, having the base equal to one-half of each of the 
other sides. 

Solution. — When the side of the inscribed triangle is twioe the 
base, the square on the radius : that upon one of the sides : : 4 ; 15. 



Let X = side ; then r^ : x^ : : 4 : 15. 



Hence x = - .:rz 
2 v^lo. 



3. In the figure to I, 5 book of Euclid, join F G ; then F G== 150 ; 
angle B G F = 22"^, and the difference between the angles FOG 
and B G C » 40"*; find the parts of the triangle ABO. 

Solution — By Mr. J. W. Henstridge, Collin's Bay. 

Let B G, C F cut each other in H. Then F = G B, and 
B F = C G; .-. <CFG=<BGF=22°;hence<FHG=13t$°; 
.•.<CHG = 44^ and < CGH + < GCH = 136°; but G C 
H -CGH = 40°; .•.FCG = 88%andBGC = 48°. Hence A G 
F=48° + 22°==70 = ABCorACB; .'. BAC =40°. 

Then Sin. 40° : Sin. 70° : : 150 : A G = 219*28532. 

As Sin. 88° : Sin 22° : : 150 : G = 5622524. 

AC = AG-GC = 16306008. 

Then AG:AC::FG:BC = 111 '53966. 

Correct Solutions received : — 

J. W. Henstridge, Collin's Bay, solvedl, 2, 3; S. R. Brown, 
London. 1, 2, 3 ; J. W. Place, S. S. No. 7, Augusta, 1, 2, 3 ; A. 
Burwasn, pupil in Amprior High School, 1, 2, 3 ; Archibald Lee, 
Ottawa, 1, 2 ; E. E. Eraser, West Essex, 1, 2 ; Wm. H. Risk, 
Aughrim, 1, 2 ; Wellington, Fergus, 1, 2 ; Rudolph H. Fischer, 
Chippawa, aged 12 years, solved 1, and also the question of ^' Cleri- 
cus." Con. O'Gormon, White Lake, 1. 

The following additional Solutions to Clericus' question have 
been received : — Miss Mary Jane Bates, Windham ; Thomas Mar- 
shall, Easthope ; , Clarke Moses, Seneca ; David McArdle ; Nemo, 
Manotic ; J. E. Johnson, Landsdown ; J. M. Mundell, Elma ; W. 
L. Johnson, South Monaghan ;.Wm. Waddell, Momington; Alex. 
Dickie, Clyde ; David F. Ritchie, Southampton ; James Cumming, 
Massie ; S. W. Ward, M. D., Sand Point ; T. B. White ; James 
Miller, Abingdon ; Jeremiah S. Ballamy ; A. Stevenson, pupil, 
Markham P. S., and John Ireland, who gave a general solution for 
a level or inclined plane. 

Solutions of the following problems required : — 

Address, A. Doyle, Ottawa. 

1. Find the compound interest of $200 for 1, 2, 3, <ftc. months, 
at 7 per cent, per annum. 

2. Solve a;*+\/a5=18, by a simple equation. 

3. A, B and C, in partnership, gain $1,800. If we take C's time 
from the sum of A's and B's, 7 times the remainder will be equal to 
eleven times the sum of A's and C's diminished by B's. C's stock 
is to the sum of A's and B's stock, as A's time is to six times B's 
time ; the sum of all their times divided by the sum of B's and C's 
minus A's, equals 19 ; and three times the difference between the 
stocks of A and B, is equal to twice C's stock. Required the gain 
of each, strictly within the limits of Simple Proportion. 

4. A weight of 5 lbs. hangs perpendicularly by a string passing 
over a pulley at the vertex of an inclined plane, 30° inclination ; 
what weight can it draw 3 feet up the plane in 2 seconds ? 



VI. iairm m Sfdtniitit and pterary Shihltcts. 



a^ 
Let X = the side ; then bx = — ; .'. x = 



2b 



'• > <» '•J^^^-Tyf /v /•v■^ ,«» »v^ 'V.-»./\ r. •« .-v-V' /\.* ' v'«y>.^syv'».^ ' ".'■ -^.-^ ■ 
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1. DRAWING AS AN EDUCATOR. 

In referring to the usefulness of the art of drawing, in education, 
the Illustrated Lo^vdon News says : ''The school board have taken 
an important and, we think, very wise step by resolving to introduce 
the elementary teaching of drawing into the schools. The teaching 
of drawing confers, as it were, a new sense; it develops perceptions 
which reading and other branches of education can never reach. 
To say nothmg of the increased pleasure it affords through life, so 
long as the power of sight endures, it trains precisely those faculties 
which are most regarded in nearly all mechaniod occupations^ 
and it forms, therefore, the basis of most technical education. 
There are few mechanics who would not be benefited in their work 
by a knowledge of drawing ; while here and there the proposed 
teaching may stimulate genius that otherwise might remain 
dormant. The system of teaching adopted in the German 
kvndergaHen has been recommended and the suggestion deserves 
consideration.!' 



2. THE PROGRESS OF TELEGRAPHS. 

In the last number of the Scientific American there is a valuable 
account of the origin, progress and present condition of Ocean Tele- 
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graphy, from which we gather the following facts : Up to 1848 no 
substance suitable for the insulation of a submarine wire was 
known. It was in that year that Mr. J. J. Craven experimented 
with some gutta percha, and discovered its adaptability to sub- 
aqueous communication. It was first tried in the Passaic River in 
connection with the old New York and Philadelphia Railroad, and 
was so successful that the Company were induced to employ it in 
crossing the Hudson from Jersey City to New York, by laying 
wires, thus insulated, under water. The communication thus ef- 
fected was quite successful. 

Previous to this time^ in 1846, a Mr. Reynolds, of New York, 
had invented a machine for covering wire with India rubber, but 
in consequence of the difficulty of drying it, (the vulcanization of 
rubber not being then known) it proved a failure. To tMs Mr. 
Reynolds, early in 1848, Mr. Craven submitted his plan, and asked 
him to cover wire with gutta percha with his machine. The manu- 
facture of gutta-percha-covered wire was thus begun. Mr. Rey- 
nolds subsequently covered the cable which was laid between New 
York and Jersey City, which was the first gutta percha cable ever 
made, and the first submarine wire ever constructed and success- 
fully operated for the transmission of intelligence over a distance of 
half a mile. 

A workman of Reynolds', named Champney, communicated the 
secret to the English Gutta Percha Company, who at once availed 
themselves of it. Gutta-percha-covered wire was first used in Great 
Britain, according to the testimony of Mr. Charles Vincent Walker, 
an experienced telegraph engineer, in November, 1848. The first 
submarine cable ever laid in the open sea was laid between Dover 
and Calais in 1850. It was a single strand of gutta percha, unpro- 
tected by any outside coating. 'R worked only a day. The next 
cable was laid between the same points in 1851. It contained four 
conducting wires, was 27 miles in length, and weighed six tons per 
mile. Tlus cable Ib still working. The next long cable was laid in 
1853 between Dover and Ostend, a distance of 80 miles, and con- 
tained six conducting wires, and weighed 5{ tons per mile. In the 
same year a cable of one conducting wire, and weighing 1| ton per 
mile, was laid between England and Holland, a distance of 120 
miles. From this time till 1868, 37 cabfes were laid down, having 
a total length of 3,700 miles. Of these 16 are still working, 13 
worked for periods varying from one week to five years, and the 
remaining ones proved total failures. 

In August, 1858, as many of our readers will recollect, when our 
city, like many others, rejoiced with great but short-lived joy, the 
first Atlantic cable was laid between Ireland and Newfoundland. 
The weight of this cable was one ton per mile, and its total cost, 
$1,249,235. It worked from August 10th till September Ist, during 
which time 129 messages were sent from Valentia to Newfoundland, 
and 271 from Newfoundland to Valentia. The failure of this cable 
was due to carelessness in the manufacture and subsequent hand- 
ling. During the process of manufacture it was coiled in four large 
vats and left exposed to the heat of the sun, and, as might have 
been expected, the gutta percha melted. The conductor, also, 
which was required to be insulated, was so twisted by the coils that 
it was left quite bare in several places, thus primarily weakening, 
and eventually, after submersion, destroying the insulation. 

The next long cable which was laid was from Suez to India, a 
distance of 3,5(K) miles, in 1859. It was laid in five sections, which 
worked from six to nine months each, but it was never in working 
order from end to end. 

Tlie total length of all the cables which have been laid is about 
70,000 miles, of which over 50,000 miles are now in successful oper- 
ation. Up to 1865 none of them had been tested under water after 
manufacture, and each of them was covered with a sheathing of light 
iron wire, weighing in the average only about 1,500 lbs. per mile. 
These two peculiarities are sufficient to account for every failure 
that has tsken place. No electrical test will show the failure of 
flaws in the instdating cover of the wire, unless water or some other 
conductor enters into the flaw and establishes an electrical connec- 
tion between the outside and the inside of the cable, and all cables 
laid in shallow water should have an armour weighing not less 
than five tons per mile. 

Including the original cable of 1858, Gve cables had been laid 
down between Ireland and Newfoundland, of which only three are 
now in working order. These were laid in 1866, 1873 and 1874. 
The cable of 1865, similar in type to the above, has not been in 
working order for over two years. The conductor of the Atlantic 
cable of 1858 consisted of a strand of seven copper wires of No. 22^ 
gauge, weighing 93 pounds per mile, while those of 1865, 1866, 
1873 and 1874 have each 300 pounds per mile. The highest rate of 
speed obtained through the 1858 cable was 2^ words per minute, 
while with those of 1865, 1866, 1873 and 1874 a speed of 17 words 
per minute in regular working, and of 24 words per minute on an 
experimental test, has been obtained. The introduction of sub- 



marine cables has caused a revolution in the transmission of intel- 
ligence of which the most sanguine votaries of science in former 
times never dreamed. — Montreal Oaaette, 



3. LIBRARY AND READING. 

At this season of the year, when the long nights afford our me- 
chanics, artisans and general toiling populations, leisure and op- 
portunities unknown to the busier months of summer, it may not 
be considered out of place if we offer a few suggestions on a subject 
perhaps not sufficiently pondered. Few there are of the class 
referred to who have not facilities, more or less, for vast mental and 
moral improvement ; and it would seem that nothing tends with 
greater directness towards this '' devoutly to be wished-for consum- 
mation," than a larce acquaintance with our soundest literature. 
Were but a portion of the time which is so studiously devoted to 
less worthy, not to say questionable, pursuits, but once and fairly 
redeemed, and turned into self -improving material, the ultimate 
effect upon personal and social life would be at once both marked and 
beautiful. And more especially does this subject assume an aspect 
of importance when viewed in its relation to the young men of our 
Churches, to whose increasing moral power, and to w^ose growing 
reli^ous influence they are looking forward with such yearning 
anxiety. 

Whatever tends to the expansion of the human intellect, the re- 
finement of sensibility, and the augmentation of mind power, must 
be regarded evermore as a mighty moral and social force. We live 
in an intensely active and inquiring age, and the great cry of the 
mighty masses of the people is " Give us mental aliment." This 
anxie^ is both natural and relevant, and is in perfect keeping with 
the original constitution of the human mind. It has also come to 
pass i£a,t no very vigorous intellectual life can be lived without 
great indebtedness to books. If a man be known as a thoughtful, 
earnest, appreciating lover of books, and often asking their counsel, 
he will be held as a lover of wisdom ; or at least, his interest in 
books will be considered as a pleasing sign of self-improving charac- 
ter. Full cultiure of the individual woidd seem impossible without 
the aid they alone can impart. A life of immense power of thought 
and action is ever associated with our highest literaturo. Books 
enlarge, enlighten, improve and empower us. The mind of the 
writer has laid its affluence of thought, recollection and hope at 
our feet. We are, by sweet and silent contact, brought to sympa- 
thize with loftier minds ; excitement, freedom, energy, are the re- 
sult. Old mental limits are defied, old bondages crumble, and 
holding high the banner of our individual liberty, we step to higher 
thoughts and deeper intuition ; and in laying aside an old self we 
assume a new and sprightlier manliness. Others, in offering us 
their mental worth, reveal to us <yur oum. Plato is mightier than 
CsBsar, and the pen of the thinker than embattled battalions. 
Thrones and coronets, palaces and pyramids, rocks and mountains, 
are weaker than the world's best books. But readi}^g is a work, a 
Herculean labour, and the reader must come to^ book, with a 
purpose strong, determined and persevering, if he would road with 
the* highest result. Reading, in the highest sense, is as neces- 
sarily a work of labour and solitude, as is earnest tiiought. Deep 
mental life seeks seclusion, hides most purposely from vulgar gaze 
tliat alone it may struggle for a body and a development. So it is 
with readijQg ; read alone we must, with pains, with patience and 
oft-rotuming glance, for reading's full effect upon our higher being. 
In roading a great and good book, we come in contact with a groat 
and benevolent mind. The book itself was not a momentary growth 
a mero effloroscence, but the result of dose-bent, hard-strained, 
oft-foiled agony and effort. If then we would embrace thoughts 
painful and agonising in their birth, it Ib by no means a great thing 
that we should patiently, earnestly, anxiously, seek tiieir mastery 
and appropriation. Ova thoughts will never rise to the height of 
tiiie authors we road, unless we aro propared to toil whero they 
toiled, to groan whero they groaned, and to writhe where they 
agonized. The merely desultoir reader seldom benefits either him- 
self or others. By all he thus does he impairs his faculties and 
teaches his memory to become treacherous. He reads much, but 
knows little ; his little becomes *' beautifuUy less," until he has be- 
come an absolute stranger to earnest and concentrated thought. 
His mind is always too much in haste to think, or roflect, or deli- 
berate ; he meroly seeks to skim the surface, and hence he robs 
himself of the ability to ratify or roverse the assumptions or oon- 
dusions of others. His memory becomes inert, his imagination 
folds its wing, his judgment droops and wilts, he feels a momentary 
flash and all is gone for ever. Thus all the ends of roading are 
perverted ; the price of wisdom, of knowledge, of endless delight 
is in the hands of a fool, and the poor fool has nothing to show for 
his pains. It is an ominous augury when a young man can sit down 
and devour a sickly tale, or the '* last novel," with the zest 
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hungry hunter, and yet fight shy of a thoughtful and elevating book. 
But unhappily this rage for novela, romances, legendary tales and 
plays, together with comic renderings, though by professional, and 
even famous, readers, is too general, even in Canada, to be con- 
sidered leas than a great social blemish. It has become a great 
moral blight which overspreads the land ; and which blasts the 
blossoms of virtue, withers every natural feeling and benevolent 
principle, every serious thought and religious purpose, and unfits 
the soul for every thing important, dignified or divine. This rage 
has the lamentable effect of keeping the fancy awake and the under- 
standing asleep, of paralyzing the mind ; and after having rendered 
its deluded votaries incapable of all useful efiort and painstaking 
practice in this life, consigns them over to irretrievable ruin in the 
life which is to come. There can be nothing more destructive in its 
nature, or in its tendencies more inimcal to the best interest of the 
public and the individual, than this general and deeplv rooted pas- 
sion for books of fiction, and exhibitions of a similar character. 
Every determined and judicious self -improver has faculty enough to 
become a good reader. His objects being power, stability, force of 
thought, ** though baffled oft," he wins the prize. Reading becomes 
a mighty instrument by which he throws a new complexion over 
his moral history, and secures for himself an ever increasing vigour 
of soul. Public, boundless and unending sympathies, attach to the 
wise and earnest reader. In no partial, circumscribed, or partisan 
spiiit can he, without self-reproach, permit himself to Uve. Books 
are always the highest representative value of the world ; and the 
age has gathered around us the amplest treasures of thought, and 
opened the proudest mines of intellectual affluence. Let our young 
men penetrate the surface, become familiar with the venerable and 
everlasting thoughts of the great classics of our own tongue, master 
our mighty standards ; and taking them by the hand sode the 
battlements of the loftiest truth, and touch the highest standard of 
the man. — HamilUm New Dominion. 
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1 . Mr. Stlvsstsr Skinnbb, who died at Gananoque, was bom 
near Hartford, Conn., in 1800 ; removing to Chenango County, 
New York, where he Uved till about the age of 16 years, and ac- 
quired the trade of a blacksmith. The hard times that followed the 
war of 1812 induced Mr. Skinner to come to Canada, and he arrived 
at Brockville — ^where his half-brother had preceded him — ^in 1816. 
He located first at Coleman's Comers (now Lyn), and remained there 
for several years. Shortly afterwards he went to Brockville, and in 
company with Gideon Sheppard carried on a carriage and black- 
smithing business. He was a careful and competent mechanic, and 
his carriages were of such superior make and finish that they found 
ready sale in all parts of the Province, many being shipped per 
steamer WiUiam TV. to York (now Toronto). The old Johnstown 
District contained a large number of Methodists, with whom Mr. 
Skinner became identified, and being an ardent politician he exer- 
cised great infidence among his co-religionists. This got him into 
trouble, as he arrayed himself in opposition to the Family Com- 
pact, and fought in the front of the battle for the people's rights 
and Responsible Government. At the breaking up of the rebellion 
of 1837 Mr. Skinner was arrested with others, and thrown into 
prison, but he was soon released. He then took a contract for 
building locks on the Black River Canal, in New York State, at 
which work he spent two or three years. On his return to Brock- 
ville he worked at his old business for a short time. In 1867 he 
came to Gananoque, where he manufactured scythe snaths, hames 
and other articles. Mr. Skinner was a thorough mechanic, and 
took great pride in turning out first-class goods, regardless of the 
time and trouble necessarily expended. — Bfiforttr, 



2. R. S. Struthsba, Esq., son of Rev. Daniel Struthers, and bom 
at Waterbeck, Scotland, in 1818. At the age of 16, having received 
a Collegiate Education of Scotland, he came out to Quebec in the 
year 1834, and settled there. Becoming acquainted with the 
French language, he went to Montreal, and engaged in the lumber 
trade for about two years, and then removed to Ki]^ton, where he 
engaged in the mercantile trade for some years. He theu went to 
Brighton, County of Northumberlaiid, in the year 1844 ; and was 
engaged for a year after as a Teacher. Shortly after he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Schools, which office he held until he 
removed West in 1863, with his family, and settled in Louisville, 
where he was engaged in the mercantile business up to the time of 
his death. — Chatham Planet. 

8. Akdrbw Pettit, Esq., of Grimsby, died 16th Nov., aged 84 
years. Mr. Pettit, the son of a U. E. Loyalist, was the second or 
third white child bom in the neighbourhood of Grimsby. He served 



in the war of 1812, being present in several engagements at that 
time. Two of his sons served in the rebellion of 1838 ; two more 
and his son-in-law in 1866. Among the oldest of the settlers there 
was no man in the surrounding country more universally respected 
and esteemed in every department of life. An honourable man, a 
worthy representative of his father's staunch loyalty to the British 
crown, a generous neighbour, a friend that could always be trusted, 
a father that must be revered, a sincere Christian and devoted 
member of the Church of England, for whose creed and services he 
ever manifested an ardent and active love. — Hamilton Spectator. 



4. JoBBPH Frederiok William Douoall was bom in New 
Hampshire, in March, 1787, and died in December, 1874, aged 88. 
When nine years old he emigrated to Canada with his father (the 
late Dr. Dougall) and settled at Fredericksburg, on the Bay of 
Quinte. A few years after, the whole of the family removed to 
Prince Edward, and took up land a few miles west of Picton. In 
the year 1812 the subject of this sketch wandered through the wilds 
of Canada in search of a better locality for settlement, and was 
somewhere in' the vicinity of Niagara when the news of the Declara- 
tion of War reached the colonists. In less than six hours after the 
news arrived William Dougall had enlisted in the 2nd Regiment of 
Norfolk Militia, and the same evening was drilling with his Com- 
pany, preparatory to meeting the enemies of his King and country, 
who, a few years before had driven his father from his happy home 
in the old Granite State to seek a refuge in the wilderness of 
Canada ! Shortly after enlisting he was attached to the Division 
which General Brock led against Detroit, and took part in the en- 
gagement which resulted in the surrender of Ihat Fort to the British 
troops ; for which service he was awarded the Detroit medal, issued 
by order of Her Majesty in 1848. After his return Eastward, the 
noble band to which he was attached were detailed to march to 
Queenston Heights to reinforce their comrades then engaged in 
deadly conflict with a superior force ; but had the misfortune to ar- 
rive within a few miles of the field when they were met by the 
sad intelligence that the battle was over and that General Brock 
was killed. After his disdiarge from the service, in 1813, he resided 
for a time in Toronto (then Uttle York) in consequence of which he 
was a few years ago elected a member of that venerable body knoWn 
as * * The York Pioneers ." After a short sojourn in the west he re- 
turned to Prince Edward where he remained till his death. William 
Dougall was always noted for extreme loyalty to the British Ctown, 
and was a man of unchangeable views. He was one of that peculiar 
class who hate the name ** Conservative." and was proud to be 
called a Tory. In 1837 he voluntarily took his team and waggon to 
Elingston. He was one of the earliest magistrates, and acted in that 
capacity for many years. In society, he was noted for peculiar 
cautiousness, in never talking of his neighbours. It was the boast 
of his last days that he was never summoned as a witness in any 
court in the land. He carefully selected his associates and waa 
fondly attached to them. — Ficton OazeiU. 



5. Thobcas Pakdo, Esq., was bom in Colchester, Essex, in 1799. 
The deceased came, with his father's family, to Kent more ^an sixty 
years ago, and,with a few more of the old families, laid the foundation 
of the lake shore settlement in what has since become one of the 
most wealthy sections of the Province. At quite an early age he 
gave evidence of that indomitable energy and rare executive talent 
which have since helped him to accumulate the largest estates ever 
amassed in this county in one lifetime. — Chatham Fkmet. 



6. Mbs. Pattt C. DoRLAiTD died in September, aged 90 years and 
8 days. Mrs. Dorland was the eldest daughter of WiUet and Jane 
Casey, of Adolphustown, and was bom at Stanford, Duchess County, 
N.Y., in the year 1784. After her marriage to Gilbert Dorland m 
1804, they removed to '' Lake view Farm," HaUowell, were she spent 
the remainder of her life. 



7. Mr. Adam Montqomsrt was bom in Fermanagh, Ireland. Ete 
came to Canada in 1833, and settled in St. Catharines in 1836. 
He f oUowed the business of a cooper for some years, and in 1844 
was appointed Chief of Police, a position he held without interrap- 
tion for 18 years. He also held for several years the office of 
License Inspector. — St, Catherines Jowmal. 



8. Mr. Ross RoBERTSOir came to Kincardine in 1860, and soon 
became more or less identified with every movement having for its 
object the prosperity of Kincardine or the development of our 
resources. He was one of the earliest movers in the matter of salt, 
and was secretary of the first salt manufacturing company esta- 
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bliflhed here. To him, in a very great degree, are we indebted for 
the present uBeful state of our Harbour. He was also, for many 
years, actiyely connected with the School Corooration of Kincar- 
dine as Secretary-Treasurer of the Board of 'nrustees, the labours 
of which office he performed with the same untiring zeal and energy 
which always characterized his discharge of every duty ; and, no 
doubt, to his indefatigable exertions we owe the present very effi- 
cient state of our schools. — Remew. 



REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS AT MEETINGS OF THE 

OCUNOIL OF PUBLIC INSTBaOTIOK HELD ON THE SBOOND AKD 

zm&D rsB&UAXY, 1876. 

No. 383.] CotXNciL Room, Education Offio, 

ToKONTO, February 2nd, 1876. 

The Council met, pursuant to notice, at three o'clock p.m., the 
Very Reverend H. J. Grasett, B.D., in the chair. 

FreaerU. — The Chairman . 

The Chief Superintendent of Education. 

The Reverena J. Jennings, D.D. 

His Grace the Most Rever^^nd J. J. Lynch, D.D. 

HammelM. Deroche, Esquire. M.A., M.P.P. 

James Maclennan, Esquire, M.A., Q.O., M.P. 

The Reverend J. Ambery, M.A. 

The Reverend S. S. Nelles, D.D. 

The Reverend A. Carman, D.D. 

Daniel Wilson, Esquire, LL.D. 

Samuel C. Wood, Esquire, M.P.P. 

(Joldwin Smith, Esquire, M.A. 

L The following communications were laid before the Council: — 

2089. From the Very Rev. Principal Suodgrass, Kingston, on 
his absence. 
146i8. From Mr. Charles Camidge, of Niagara, referring to 

previous correspondence. 
14431. From the Inspector of Public Schoola, Toronto, on the 

introduction of books on drawing. 
14911. From Messrs. James Adam & Co., Toronto, submitting a 

Historical Chart. 
16464. From Mr. John Lovell, Montreal, on the revision of the 
General Geography. 
108. From the Rev. !]^x>fessor Young, in answer to a com- 
munication respecting the revision of the Engl^^h 
Grammars. 
211. From Miss Kate Hagarty, Toronto, respecting her ap- 
pointment in the Model School. 
16623. From Messrs. J. CampbeU & Son, Toronto, respecting 
the revision of their Geography. 
829. From the same, submitting a number of Text Books for 

approval. 
1796. From the same, with specimens of binding for the First 
Book, for approval. 
626. From Mr. John Lovell, applying for permission to print 

the authorized Readers and the Spelling Book. 
283. From the same, on the Elementary Arithmetic and His- 
tory of Canada. 

1860. From the same, on the revision of his Geographies. 
1960. From the Rev. J. W. Shearer, submitting his " Com- 
bination Speller,'' and testimonials. 

2009. From Messrs. Adam, Stevenson & Co., submitting books 
for approval. 

1122. From the High School Inspectors, respecting an allow- 
ance for travelling expenses. 

1861. From the Principal of the Normal School, on the course 

of study. 
Also, applications from nine teachers for pensions. 

2. The Report (2018) of the Committee on Re«rulations and Text 
Books was read, and on motion of the Chairman {Professor Wilson), 
seconded by the Chief Superintendent, was adopted, the rule re- 
quiring a day's notice being suspended. 

3. The Chief Superintendent gave the following notices of mo- 
tion : — 

1. That the Books for free High and Public School Libraries, and 
for Prizes in the High and Public Schools shall be supplied by the 
Education Department to Municipal and School Corporations at 
cost. 

2. That Mr. John Lovell be permitted to print the series of five 
Readers and the Spelling Book or Companion to the Readers, upon 
the same conditions as other publishers. 

3. That the application of the Inspectors of High Schools be recom- 



mended to the favourable consideration of the Lieutenant-Gbvernor 
in Council ; and that a sum of not less than two hundred dollars be 
granted to each of the Inspectors for travelling expenses. 
4. Dr. Wilson gave the following Notice ofMotion : — 
*^ That a spediJ Committee be named by the Council to take into 
consideration the working of the Book Depository, in reference to 
the supply of the best class of books for prizes and school libraries ; 
and also in reference to the general interests of the Province with 
regard to the free circulation of literature through the ordinary 
trade channels, ¥rith power to call for all requisite information from 
the officers of the Education Department. 
6. Professor Smith gave the following Notices of Motion : 

1. That the Council desire that the l^hool Books sanctioned by 
them should be pervaded, wherever morality is concerned, by the 
sentiment of a christian community ; but they do not consider them- 
selves authorized, or deem it within the line of their duty, to circu- 
late any statements of religious doctrine or anything in the nature 
of theological discussion. That this be an instruction to ihe Text 
Book Committee. 

2. That the Committee on Text Books be authorized, when any 
change of Text Books shall have been approved by the Council, to 
give notice through The Jo^muil of Education of the proposed change. 

6. Mr. Maclennan gave the following Notice of Motion : 

That the names and prices of books submitted by booksellers or 
others to the Council, and approved, be published in the next num- 
ber of The Journal of Education, with the dates /kt which the same 
books were received at the Depa^rtment and laid before the Council 
for examination. 

7. Orderedf That with respect to the communication of Mr. Cam- 
idge, the Council, having regard to what has already been done in 
the matter therein referred to, do not deem it necessary to take fur- 
ther action. 

8. Ordered, That a communication be sent to Mr. Shearer, thank- 
ing him for his letter and the book that he has submitted ; but that 
he be informed that the Council do not regard it as within the line 
of their duty to examine and pronounce an opinion upon any inven- 
tions of the kind. 

9. Ordered, That the specimens of binding submitted by Messrs. 
Campbell for the first book be not approved, the Council preferring 
the style formerly sanctioned. 

10. The other letters on Text Books were referred to the Com- 
mittee. 

11. The following applications for pensions from the Superannua- 
tion Fund were considered and approved. 

709. Mr. Timothy D. Coglon, of Kingston, 29 years' service. 
16326. Mrs. Elizabeth Greerson, of Port Hope, 27 vears' '' 
14749. Mr. Levi T. Hyde, of Haldimand, 17 years' service. 

conditional on an annual medical certificate being produced. 
16467. Mr. Michael McAuliffe, of Maidstone, 23 years' service. 
14366. Mrs. Isabella McQueen, of Winnipeg, 16 '' '' 

conditional on an annual medical certificate being produced. 
830. Mr. Jacob Tyndall, of Ottawa, 20 years' service. 
11736. Mr. Chas. F. Russell, of Napanee, 19 years' service. 

conditional on an annual medical certificate being produced. 
14643. Mr. Robt. H. Wickham, of Camden East, .33 years' service. 
1909. Mr. William Watson, of Weston, 24 years' service. 

12. It was then resolved that the rule requiring a day's notice be 
suspended, and that the Council do now proceed with the conside- 
ration of the motions of which notice has been given this day. 

And the first four motions having been considered, it was 

13. Ordered, That a special Committee be named by the Council 
to take into consideration the working of the Book Depository in 
reference to the supply of the best class of books for prizes and school 
libraries, and also in reference to the general interests of the Pro- 
vince with regard to the free circulation of literature through the or- 
dinary trade channels ; with power to call for all requisite informa- 
tion from the officers of the Education Department ; and pending 
such investigation, that the Department continue to act on the prin- 
ciple hitherto in use, with regud to prices of books. 

That such Committee consist of the Chief Superintendent, Mr. 
Gk>ldwin Smith, Professor Ambery, Mr. Deroche, Mr. Wood, Mr. 
Maclennan, and the mover. Professor Wilson. 

14. Ordered, That Mr. John Lovell be permitted to print the 
series of five Readers, and the Spelling Book or Companion to the 
Readers, upon the same conditions as other publishers. 

16. Ordered, That the application of the Inspectors of Hiffh 
Schools be recommended to the favourable consideration of uke 
Lieutenant-Qovemor in Council ; and that a sum of not less than 
two hundred dollars be granted to each of the Inspectors for travel- 
ling expenses. 

16. Adjourned to Wednesday, 3rd February, at three o'clock p.m. 



(Signed) 



H. J. Gbjubett, 

ChaimuMi, 
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No. 384.] Council Room, Education Offiob, 

Toronto, 3rd February, 1875. 

The Council met, pursuant to adjournment, at three o'clock p.m., 
the Very Reverend H. J. Grasett, B.D., in the chair. 

Present. — ^The Chairman. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education. 
The Reverend J. Jennings, D.D. 
James Maclennan, Esquire, Q.C. 
The Reverend S. S. Nelles, D.D. 
The Reverend A Carman, D.D. 
Daniel Wilson, Esquire, LL.D. 
Samuel C. Wood, Esquire, M.P.P. 
Goldwin Smith, Esquire, M.A 

1 . The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

2. The following commmunications were laid before the 
Council : — 

284. Being the Report of the Central Committee of Examiners, 
naming the successful competitors for the medals for 
1874. 
15111. From the Principal, on an appointment in the Model 

School. 
2090. From the Rev. J. W. Shearer, respecting his proposed 
lecture. 

3. The Rule reqt!dring notice having been suspended, it was 
Ordered, That the medals granted b^ the Council to the candi- 
dates for Public School Teachers' Certificates, who passed the best 
examinations in 1874, be awarded a^ follows : — 

The Gk>ld Medal Mr. Isaac James Birchard. 

" First Silver Medal Mr. Archibald Smirl. 

^* Second do Mr. Joseph Standish Carson. 

*' First Bronze Medal Mr. Morris Johnson Fletcher. 

" Second do. Mr. Edwin D. Parlow. 

4. Ordered, That the appointment of Miss Kate Hagarty as third 
assistant teacher, in the Girls' Model School, temporarily made by 
the Chief Superintendent, be confirmed. 

6. The British History and the Outlines of General Histoiy, with 
the manuscript revision thereof by the Committee, were laia before 
the Council and approved. 

6. The Report (2106), of the Committee on the Course of Study 
in the Normal School was read and adopted. 

7. The motions of which notice had been given by Professor 
Smith having been considered, it was 

Ordered, Th&t the Council desire that the School Books sanc- 
tioned by them should be pervaded, wherever morality is concerned, 
by the principles and sentiments of a Christian community, but 
they do not consider themselves authorized, or deem it within the 
line of their duty to sanction any statements of religious dogma of 
a sectarian charac^r, or anything in the nature of theological dis- 
cussion. That this be an instruction to the Text Book Committee. 

8. Ordered, That the Text Book Committee be authorized, when 
any change of Text Books shall have been approved by the Council, 
to give notice through The Journal of Education, of the proposed 
change. 

9. The Rule requiring a day's notice having been again 
suspended, the following motion of Professor Smith was adopted. 

Ordered, That the following notice be inserted in the Journal of 
Education, 

''The Council of Public Instruction desire to make it known to 
authors and publishers, that they have at present before them no 
History of Canada, which appears to meet the requirements of 
schools ; and that they would gladly take into consideration the 
claims of any new work on the subject, which might be submitted 
to them with a view to its adoption as a Text Book. 

10. The minutes were read and approved. 
IL Adjourned, 

(Signed), H. J. Grasett, 

Gkairman, 
(Certified), 

Alex. Marling, 

C. C. P. L 



LIST OF PRIZE AND LIBRARY BOOKS. 

Book List, published as required by 37 Fie,, chap, 27, section 
27, (27 c). 

List of Books for Libraries and Prizes, received at the Edu- 
cation Department, May 19, 1874, from Messrs. James Camp- 
bell and Son, and laid before the Council for examination. 
May 21st Books sanctioned by the Council, June 12th. 
(Publication of list deferred in consequence of the several 



matters arising out of the question of the '^ cost '' of books, 
&c, to the schools having, in the meantime, been submitted 
to the Superior Courts). 

N.B. — The Books named in the following list will be supplied 
from the People's Depository at the prices named. 



Name of Book. 



Hebrew Heroes 

Pride and PriBoners 

Draytons and Davenants 

Victory of Vanquished 

Under Southern Cross 

Helena's Household 

In Holy Land 

Spain and People 

Westem World 

Beautiful Birds 

Eastern Seas 

WUda of Africa 

Forest, Jungle and Prairie 

The World at Home 

Birds and Flowers 

Poems of Natural History... . 

Children's Week 

Earnest Men 

Tim's Troubles 

Frank Oldfield 

Willing Hearts 

Man on Ocean 

Which is my Likeness 

Tales of Murfc^ Times 

History of United States 

Lives of Labour 

Primeval World 

School-Boy Heroes 

Living to Irurpose 

Youthful Diligence 

Christian Daily Life 

Fairy Tree 

White Rock Cove 

Willing to be Useful 

Parliament in Play-Room 

Upward Path 

Plain Paths 

Old Grems Re-set 

Greoffrey the Ejiight 

Grev House on the Hill 

Light at Evening-time 

Home Pictures ..r 

Useful Plants 

Temples, Tombs & Monuments 

Shipwreck 

Walter in Woods 

Humility 

Integrity 

Reflection 

Wonders of PUnt World 

One Hour a- Week 

Christian Missionary 

Afar in Forest 

Parents and Children 

Snowdrops 

Round the World 

Mark Willis 

Barbadoes Girl 

Susy's Flowers 

Fairy Stories with Purpose ... 

Way of the World 

Homes of the Birds 

Playfellow 

Reuben Inch 

Stories, English Life 

Martha's BLome 

A Friend in Need 

The Giants 

Edith and Her Ayah 

Boy Artist 

Mattie's Miflsionary Box .... 

Good for Evil 

It's His VVay 

The Two Watches 

Upwards and Downwards 

Ouve Branch , 

Old Robin 

Children and Robin 

William and Uncle Ben.....s., 

Grood Grandmother 

The Rocket 

Hope on 

Blind Farmer 



Name of Publisher. 



Nelson & 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
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do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



Sons. 



cheap ediUan 
do 



cheap edition 



cheap edition 



cheap edition 
do 



cheap edilion 
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do... 
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do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 
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do... 

do. . 
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do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 
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do... 

do... 

do... 

do .. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 
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5 

6 

5 

6 

5 
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7 

6 

6 
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3 
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3 
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da. 

90 

90 

90 

90 

17 

90 

17 

35 

35 

06 

06 

06 

06 

06 

17 

17 

63 

63 

63 



63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
54 
54 
54 



054 
054 
054 
054 
054 
063 
045 
045 
045 
045 
045 
036 
045 
045 
046 
45 
36 
36 
36 
3C 
U36 
36 
36 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 



27 
18 
16 
18 
18 
18 
18 



18 
18 
0I8 
16 
18 
0X8 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
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Nftme of Book. 



RWer Bank 

Snininer DavB 

Moravian ImBsions 

Hymn My Mother Taught ... 
Elizabeth and Beggar Boys ... 

Life of the Ship 

Chitchat 

Three Little Kittens 

The Robber Kitten 

Butterfly's Ball 

Meadow 

Ned the Shepherd Boy 

Search for Happiness 

Haptgr Old Jonn 

The Good Friend 

Mountain Daisy 

Not Easily Provoked 

Miriam's Reward 

Is God For Me? 

Nellie Russell 

Head or Heart 

Fanny Burton 

Wisdom's Wayjs 

Little Alice's Palace 

What Walter Did 

Picture Book of Mabel May... 
Picture Book of Sports & Plays 

Effie'sDream 

Peeps of Home 

Songs for Children 

Parables of Our Lord 

Life in Bible Lands 

Seven Churches of Asia 

Bible PUnts 

Mountains of the Bible 

The First Weavers 

The First Builders 

The First Paper Makers 

Packet Birds of Great Britain 

Sonfi^ Birds 

Birds of Prey 

Hunmiing Birds 

Sea Birds 

Garden Flowers 

Queen Esther 

Ten Commandments. . . 

Pilgrim's Progress 

Joseph & His Brethren 

Broken Bow, 6 Books. 

New Home Stories, 8do 

New Sunday Books, 16 

New Sunday Stories, 16 



Name of Publisher. 
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Apperley CJhronicles, 4 
Children's Treasury, 12 
New Stories, Cousin 

Kate 12 Books. 

Wisdom's Stories ...12 
Grace of Charity ...12 
TUces Passed by Pil- 
grims 12 

CharUe's Friend 12 

The Evergreen 6 

The Casket 6 

Bird's Nest 6 

The Garland 24 

The Wreath 24 

Miracles— Heavenly 
Love 12 

Silent Partner 

Beadle's Gardener ... ... 

Cyril Ashleyr 

Rescued from Egypt 

HoUday Chaplet 

Triumph over Midian 

House Beautiful 

Children's Treasury 

On the Way 

Lady of Provence 

Emily's Choice 

Katie Johnston's Cross 

Lucy Raymond 

Old and New Home 

Sowing Good Seed 

Jessie Grey 

Lump of Coal 

The Fishing Girl 

Labor Stands on Golden Feet 

One Trip More 

Stories of Olden Times 

Love and Life in Norway 

Noble 
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do 
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Cassell, Petter & Galpin 
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40 
40 
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34 
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Name of Book. 



Wonders of Acoustics 

Wonderful Balloon Ascents ... 

Wonders of Architecture 

Wonders of Bodily Strength... 
Forest Life in Acadia (1869)... 

Travels in Ahiska (1869) 

Our Life in Ja^n (1869) 

British Columbia & Vancouver 
Island (1862) 

British Sports &, Pastimes 

Bell's New Tracks (1870) 



Name of Publisher. 



Cassell,!Petter k Galpin 

do 

do 

do 

Chapman k Hall 

John Murray 

Chapman &Hall 

John Murray 

Virtue & Co 

Chapman & Hall 
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IX. ^imUmtm». 

1. CANADA'S TOBACCO BILL FOR 1873. 

The following Btatement from the Monetary Times, shows the 
amount and coat of the tobacco consumed in the Dominion. The 
average annual consumption of the weed for the year is calculated 
at 6,^1,119 pounds of home-manufactured tobacco. 

Besides the tobacco and cigars manufactured at home, we also 
import quite largely of these articles In 1873 we find that our im- 
portations were as follows :— Cigars, 486,255 lbs., valued at 9569, 
775 ; manufactured tobacco and snuff, 197,771 lbs., valued at $64, 
467 ; and we ought also to add, tobacco pipes — ^for you can't smoke 
without a pipe — $57,043. When we sum up all these items, it 
will be seen that we have quite a formidable total as the value of 
the tobacco we annually consumer The account for 1873 (taking 
the retail prices) will stand about as follows : — 

6,141,494 lbs. tobacco, at, say 75c ^,606,120 

201,377 ** cigars, at $5 per lb 1,006,885 

108,248 ** snuff, at 60c 04,048 

197,771 " imported tobacco, at $1 ... 197,771 
486,225 " " cigars " $5... 2,431,276 

Tobacco pipes, say 100 p. ct. advance.... 114,086 

Total 88,421,085 

We do not claim for this calculation infallibility. But it must 
approximate pretty closely to the truth, and the sum of $8,421 ,085 
it must be admitted, is a pretty large amount to puff away in smoke 
in the course of a single twelve months. Very few people, we 
fancy, supposed the amount could be so lar^e, but it is quite prob- 
able our cidculation is within the mark, as the excise and customs' 
returns are almost certain to fall below the actual quantity intro- 
duced into a country, and consumed. The figures are only an illus- 
tration of how mudi a nation will spend upon luxuries, which 
putting it in the veiy mildest way, they would be quite as well 
without. — Montreal fViifiess, 



1. CANADA'S LIQUOR BILL FOR 1873. 

The Monetary Times, under the heading of an article *' The drink 
we consume," thus sums up the actual consumption of liquor in 
Canada for the year 1873 : 

"Of imported liquors, such as brandy, wine &c., we consumed 
2, 573, 623 gallons, and of home-made spirits, mostly whiskey 4 
739,027 galTons — making a total consumption of 7,312,650 gallons! 
Of foreign ale, porter, beer &c., there were drunk 439,875 gallons 
and of the product of our own breweries, 10,975,160 — making a total 
consumption of this class of stimulants of no less than 11,414 035 
gallons. In other words, there was enough used of the former to 
give every man, woman and child from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
two gallons each, and of the latter, over three gallons ! Five gal' 

Ions apiece all round ! That certainly was — all things considered 

a liberal supply for a single twelve months." 

The quantity of grain and malt used last year in Canada in the 
manufacture of lic^uors, was no less than 121,742,342 pounds, the 
greater portion bemg Indian corn, chiefly imported from the West- 
em States. An approximate calculation is n^e as to the amount 
paid for liquor consumed in Canada last year, the greater part being 
valued at its price per glass and the remainder at so much a gallon 
and the result is as follows :— Brandy, &c., 2,573,623 gallons at 
say $5, $12,868,116 ; Whiskey, 4,739,027 gallons at J2, 50,$11 847 - 
567 ; Beer, &c., 11,415,035 gallons at 60c. , $6,849,021 ; Total, $31^ 
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664,703. Thirty-one and a half million dollars a year ii a prettv 
liquor bill for Canada, is it not ? And yet the figures, it is beHeved, 
are short of the actuad expenditure on liquor. This cannot be an 
item worth counting. It is probable, however, that there is a good 
deal of liquors used on which no duty is paid. — Montreal WUivess. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL SESSION. 

The Council of Public Instruction at their meeting on 3rd Febru- 
ary, 1875, enacted ;— 

That in future there be one session of the Normal School annu- 
ally instead of two ; the time to be as follows : — 

The session to commence on 15th September, and to close on 
15th July with vacations from the third Wednesday in December, 
to the second Tuesday in January : and from the Wednesday before 
Easter to the Tuesday after Easter, inclusive. 

Also, that the Second Division consist of a Junior and a Senior 
Section, the work of which shall be entirely with a view to Second 
Class certificates ; that the candidates for this section be those who 
are able to pass the entrance examinations, and these be prepared 
for II B certificates. That candidates for the Senior Section who 
are to be prepared for II A certificates shall be (1) those 'holding 
II B Provincial certificates if they can pass an examination in 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Natural Philosophy within certain limits ; 
and (2) those who can pass the entrance examination. 

Further, that the First Division shall contain the Normal School 
graduates from the Second Division, and those holding II A certifi- 
cates from County Boards, provided they can pass in certain 
specified subjects. 

l^e above arrangement will go into effect after the close of the 
present session of the Normal Sdiool. 



HISTORY OF CANADA. 

The Council of Public Instniction desire to make it known to 
authors and publishers, that they have at present before them no 
History of Canada which appears to meet tne requirements of 
schools ; and they would gladly take into consideration the claims 
of any new work on the subject, which might be submitted to them 
with a view to its adoption as a text book. 

PRICES OF PRIZE AND LIBRARY BOOKS REVISED. 

After the First of March, proximo, and until further notice, it 
has been decided 

To Supply all the Books 

enumerated in the two Official Catalogues of Prize and Library 
Books issued last year by the Education Department at the rate of 
EiOHTSEN Cents on the shilling sterling of retail cost (being also 
at the rate of Ninety Cents for a five shilling sterling book, at 
retail cost), instead of the rate of Nineteen and Ninety-five cents 
respectively, as mentioned in these Catalogues. 

After that date, therefore (1st March, 1875), and until further 
notice, the Books enumerated in the two Catalogues named will be 
supplied from the 

People's Dspositoky of Ontario 

to Municipal and School Corporations at the revised official prices 
named above. 



100 PER CENT ALLOWED ON REGISTERS. 

The Chief Superintendent will allow the 100 per cent, on all 
remittances of $5 and upwards, which may be sent to the Peo- 
ple's Depository for Maps, Charts, Apparatus, Greneral and 
Daily Registers, Pupils' Monthly Reports and Merit Cards. 
Trustees who have, during the present year, paid the full net 
price for Registers, will, until the Ist of July next, have the 
100 per cent, allowed on such purchases, in any remittances 
up to the minimum amount ($5) which they may send in to 
the People's Depository up to that date, for Maps, Charts, 
Object Lessons, Apparatus, Monthly Reports and Merit Cards, 
but the Registers cannot be sent (or allowed) with Prize or 
Library Books. Parties will please be particular to give date 
of remittance for Registers since the 1st of January, and Post 
Office. 



INSPECTION— DEPARTMENTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Education Department, in giving a liberal constmctLon 
to the provisions in the School Law authorizing the payment 
of $5 per school under the jurisdiction of each Inspector, agreed 
to pay that amount not only for every school, but for every 
department of a school, which was taught in a separate room 
(had a separate register), and by an assistant who held a certi- 
ficate from the old or new County Boards of Examiners. It 
cannot go beyond that limit, especially as objection is so strongly 
ur^ed against any departure from the strict letter of the law in 
this matter. Any department of a school taught by the aa- 
sistants (or monitors) licensed by the Inspectors themselves 
cannot be recognized as a '^ department " within the liberal 
construction of the Act, as given by the Education Department 
in the payment of Inspectors' salaries. In authorizing the 
employment of monitors, it was never intended that a monitor 
should be placed in charge of a department of a school, but 
that he should merely be authorized to assist in teaching in a 
department. 

CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

1. Letters should be addressed to the *^ Education Office," 
or *' Education Department," and not to the " Normal School,'' 
which is a Branch of the Department, having its ownlett^-boz 
at the Post Office. 

2. Application for Maps, Apparatus, Prize or Library Books 
should (as stated on the face of them) be accompanied with 
the remittance named in the application. It should not be en- 
closed in a separate envelope, unless the fact is specially noted 
on the application. Very ofien the application (stating that a 
certain sum is enclosed) comes in one envelope and the money 
in another. This discrepancy should not occur without an ex- 
planation being given in the letter. The Post Office authorities 
do not now aUow the form of application filled up to pass 
through the post as printed matter. 

3. The name of the Post Office of the writer, or School Sec- 
tion, should invariably be mentioned in the letter. Frequently 
letters are received without either the date or post office being 
given in them. 

4. Letters are often posted and registered at one office, while 
another one is mentioned in the letters themselves. This fact 
should be noted in the letter by the writer, otherwise the dis- 
crepancy causes confusion and inconvenience in the letter 
registry of money receipts. 



INTER-COMMUNICATIONS IN THE "JOURNAL." 

As already intimated, a department is always reserved in the 
JouTTial of Education for letters and inter-communications be- 
tween Inspectors, School Trustees and Teachers, on any 
subject of general interest relating to education in the Pro- 
vince. As no personal or party discussions have, ever since the 
establishment of the Journal^ appeared in its columns, no letter 
or communication partaking of either character can be admitted 
to its pages ; but, within this salutary restriction, the utmost 
freedom is allowed. Long letters are not desirable ,' but terse 
and pointed communications of moderate length on school man- 
agement, discipline, progress, teaching, or other subjects of 
general interest are always acceptable, and may be made highly 
useful in promoting the great objects for which this Journai 
was established. 



Short Advertisements inserted in the Journal of Education (or 20 
cents per line, which may be remitted injpostage stamps or otherwise. 

Terms : For a single copy of the Journal qf Education, |1 . 12 per amium. 
Back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. AJlsubBcrip' 
tions to commence with the January Number, and payment in advance 
must in all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 12^ cents each. 

All communications to be addressed to the £ditor, J. GsoBas Bop- 
oiks, LL.D., Bducation Offictj Torotuo. 
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NEW ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL DEPARTURES. 

Buriug reuent visita of the Right Hon. W. E. Forst«r and Hep- 
worth Dixoa, Esq., to the Ontuio Education Department, they 
wen kind enough to explain and discuBa some of the new problems 
in the English eduoational Bystem, and made inquiries as to the 
snooesB of our attempts at a practic&l solation of the same qaeatiooB. 

The two princiftti snbjecta referred to by Hr. Fonter weie com- 
pulBory education and denominational schools, and on these two 
poiats full explanatdons of onr Ontario lyBtein were given. 

We are now seeking to obtain, and hope to publish shortly, infor- 
nuttioQ relating tu the working of the compulsory clauses of onr 
School Act in the cities and towns of this Province. 

Itis known tu miuiy of oar readers that it it only of late years 
that the former of these subjects was looked upon with any favour, 
or even ditcnssed with any toleration, in England. In the anso- 
phiaticated English mind the abstract question of the " liberty of 
theaubjeot" overshadowed the higher and mora equitable and 
practical one (embodied m our school legislation of 1871) of the 
right of every child to education. Thus our Act declares that "every 
child from the age of seven to twelve years inclusive shall have the 
right to attend some school, or to be otherwise educated for four 
months of every year." 

The machinery in our School Act, for giving effect to this hu- 
mane " declaration of right " on behalf of the child is very simple 
and practical ; and we hope shortly to be able to show how far the 
local Trustee Boards have acted under the provisions of the law on 
the subject. 

Our present purpose is, however, to point oat what progresa has 
been made in England in the solution of this vexed question. 

The subject is ably 'liscussed by Ur. J. O. Fitch, in a recent 
number of the FiiHulghlly Reoieu: Tlio writer, in pointing imt the 



happy change of sentiment on this subject, even on the part of tbe 
class most affected by a system of compulsory education, says : — 
!Tuw one of the most hopeful signs of our times is the extraor- 
dinary rapidi^ with which this notion has become prevalent, and 
the willingness with which it has been accepted as a principle, not 
only by politicians, in spite of the traditional English jealousy of 
State interfarenee with the liberty of the subject, but also by the 
artisans themselves.* It is to their credit that compulsory educa- 
tion is unquestionably popular with the working-men as a class. In 
this matter they do not ank for liberty, but for restraint. Five years 
ago, when engaged, just before the framing of the ESducation Act, 
an official inquiry in Birmingham and Leeds, I had occasion to 
confer with several societies of operatives, with a view to team their 
needs and wishes on the subject. It was evident that the idea 
of compulsion was already familiar, and very far from unwelcome 
o the mnjority of the raembera. I inquired, not without surprise. 
Do you wish for a oompulsory law for yourselves, or for the sake 
of other labouring men less conscious than you are of parental re- 
sponsibility J ' ' For both,' was the reply. ' We want to be fraed 
from the temptation to u^lect and carelessness in this matter. We 
want the law of the land to settle it once for all that none of our 
children shallgrow up in ignorance, as so many of us have been com- 
pelled to da' And it is very Doticeabia that tbe complaints which 
have recently been audible, in reference to alleged harshness of 
school-board offici&ls in enforcing the compulsory laws, have not 
been made by the poor themselves, but by weak seutimentalists 
who have professed to speak on their behalf, and have shown great 
ignorance as to the care and forbearance with which the law has 
been generally administered. The sympathy lavished on the 
drunken or tbriftlass father who sel6shly desires to use the labour 
of a little child for his own convenience, would surely be better be- 
stowed on the poor boy or girl thus condemned to life-long igno- 
rance, and to permanent disqualification for honourable employ- 

" It is only while we have a race of fathers and mothers them- 
selves untaught that so harsh a thing as law is required to enforce 
on any of them the need of instruction for their children. And 
thus, while all laws of indirect compulsion must continue in force, 
and become increasingly stringent as the competition of the trade in- 
creases, laws of direct compulsion will become, aa the experience of 
Switzerland and Germany conclusively shows, practically needless 
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as Boon as a single generation of instructed parents shall have been 
called into existence. 

''At present the law knows no other form of direct compulsion 
than that exercised by School Boards. But since the adoption of a 
School Board is generally the spontaneous act of each separate dis- 
trict, the application of the principle of compulsion is accidental 
and voluntary, and far from imiversaL Up to October, 1874, the 
total number of School Boards in England and Wales had reached 
854, covering, besides the Metropolitan district, 106 out of 224 mu- 
nicipal boroughs, and 942 out of 14,082 civil parishes. Out of a 
total population of 22,712,266, only 10,818,826 are included within 
the jurisdiction of School Boanis ; and of these the number to whom 
by-laws for enforcing school attendance apply is 9,538,971. Com-* 
pulsion is now the law for rather less than forty-two per cent, of 
the entire population, and for about seventy-nine per cent of the 
borough population. In many places Boards have been formed for 
no other purpose tiian to enforce the attendance of children in 
schools of which the supply was already sufficient. A Parliamen- 
tary return in June last enumerated 173 School Boards which had 
not rate-supported schools under ther own controL The number 
of Bourds is daily increasing, and would probably increase faster 
but for the belief that they are a somewhat costly and cumbrous 
machinery to call into exercise for one purpose alone, added to the 
strong prejudice, reasonable or unreasonable, against the Board type 
of school, and to a belief on the part of many that, once a School 
Board is established, a school with the dreaded Oowper-Temple 
clause is not far ofT. 

" It seems, therefore, very desirable that the end — universal com- 
pulsion on which aJl friends of education are practically agreed 
should be attained, if possible, without necessary recourse to the 
particular means — the establishment of School Boards — on which 
those persons are not agreed. And this object is not difficult of ac- 
complishment. 

♦ ♦#♦♦♦♦ 

'' II. If by some such means the problem of securing the attend- 
ance of children up to the age of thirteen is once solved, there re- 
mains the further task of encouraging the best and most promising 
scholars to stay longer, and to continue the education they have 
begun. Whatever may be our wishes and aspirations in regard to 
public instruction, it seems certain that for the rank and file of the 
labouring classes a good, useful education, such as may be carried 
on till the age of thirteen, is all that will be i>ossible in the ele- 
mentary schools. At that a^e, the child will, as a rule, be with- 
drawn for labour ; although it may be hoped that other agencies, 
such as the newly-established University lectures, more systematic 
provision for evening classes, and societies for mutual improvement, 
will multiply rapidly, and satisfy an increasing appetite for further 
teaching, after the hours of labour are ended. Yet, among the 
scholars of the primary schools there is always a considerable num- 
ber of thoughtful, studious boys and girls, who evince a desire for 
further improvement, and who, if taken by the hand and properly 
encouraged, would make an excellent use of advanced instruction, 
and would, either as highly-skilled workmen, or as recruits in the 
ranks of what Mr. Buckle calls ' the intellectual classes,' add ap- 
preciably to the wealth and strength of the community. Such chil- 
dren are now compelled, by the inexorable necessities of their 
parents, to leave school just at the moment when school-learning is 
beginning to tell upon the formation of their characters. For them, 
the chief need is some provision analogous to the scholarships and 

exhibitions of the Universities. 

♦ ♦*♦♦*♦ 

'' We have well nigh overweighted the higher education of the 
country with premiums and rewards of this kind, but we have for- 
gotten that there is exactly the same necessity for such arrange- 
ments in the lower department of educational work as in the higher. 
It is only by the adoption of some such means that full justice can 
be done to the intelligence of the poor, and that the ' carri^re ou- 
verte aux talens,' of which so much has been said of late, can be- 
come a reality. And it would be wrong to measure the expediency 
of such a measure merely by its influence on the highly -exceptional 
scholar. The 

" ' divinely gifted man, 
Whose life in low estate began. 
And on a simple village green/ 

would it might be urged, find his way to honour and usefulness 
even without such aid. But every provision of this kind for dis- 
covering and rewarding special ability, raises the whole level of 
work in a school, and gives to hundreds of children, who are not 
prize-holders, a better standard of excellence and a more active in- 
teUectual life. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

** III. Asa correlative to all efforts for securing more regular and 
prolonged attendance at school, there is need of a steady elevation 



in the aims of the schools themselves, and of higher requirements 
on the part of ttie central government, as represented by the Code 
of Regulations. But the time has already arrived when, without 
injustice to the teachers, or serious financial embarrassment to the 
managers, a substantial change in the requirements may properiy 
be made. The ablest of the Inspectors, judging from the recent 
report of the Committee of Council, are unanimous in the opinioo 
that the public grant might easily be distributed on conditions more 
likely to increase the efficiency of the sckbok. 

******* 

" But, concurrently with any measures designed to raise the 
standard of instruction in the schools, the necessity arises for a 
higher standard of qualification in the teachers themselves. 
• ••»•••♦ 

" But the best possible corrective for the faults of the present 
system is not a scheme of examinations only, but in the case q€ s 
limited number of the best teachers, an actual introduction for & 
time to the world of letters and of science, and to the direct in- 
fluence of an ancient university. In the prospect of the inevitable 
changes suggested by the recent report on the revenues of the Uni- 
versities, it seems not unreasonable to hope that the field of their in- 
fluence and usefulness may ere long be vridened in this direction. 
The establishment of a professorship mainly concerned with the 
history and with the scientific aspects of Education wotdd be the 
first step. To this should be added a special arrangement, whereby 
persons who had taken a good place at the certificate examination, 
and who intended to become teachers, might be admitted for one 
year's residence on condition of attending the lectures of the Pro- 
fessor of Education, and of pursuing some one branch of science or 
literature. A third provision enabling every person who had thus 
kept three terms in the University, and passed a suitable exam ina- 
tion, to receive special teacher's diploma from the authorities of the 
University, would go far to secure for the exceptional students w^ho 
were enabled, either by their own self-denial or by means of scholar- 
ships, to undergo this preparation, an excellent chance of reaching 
the highest places in their profession. In this way there would be 
a constant infusion of men into the ranks of elementary teachers 
who had received a three years' instead of a two years' training ; 
but who, during the last year of the three, had added to their ex- 
perience in the primary schools and in the training college the in- 
estimable advantage of breathing the atmosphere of an ancient seat 
of learning, and coming into contact with a higher standard of 
scholarship and of life than would otherwise be attainable to them. 

"' On the influence of a few such schoolmasters in leavening the 
whole class to which they belong, it is needless to insist. But it 
may be safely said that unless tlie teacher's profession is ultimately 
so organized that at least the highest posts in it are honourably 
filled by persons of really liberal education, the general level of 
acquirement and of aspiration among the body of elementary teach- 
ers will always be low. And it is scarcely less evident that the an- 
cient Universities, which have already evinced by the extension of 
their local examinations, and by the recent establishment of local 
professorships in the great centres of industry, a commendable de- 
sire to make the power and prestige they possess operative upon 
classes of people and upon fields of work to which such influences 
had never before penetrated, will forfeit a great opportunity of use- 
fulness if they do not seek, by some means or other, to reach down 
to the elementary schools of the country, to show sympathy with 
their teachers, and to ennoble the conception which such teachers 
form of their work." 



I. (Sitlxtv ^sirnriB an (tngUieitt Mutstisin. 



1. RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH AND WELSH 

SOHOOL-BOABD SCHOOLS. 

The British Education Department son\e time ago issued a cir- 
cular in obedience to an order of the House of Commons, asking for 
information from all the school boards of England and Wales estab- 
lished up to the 1st of August, 1874, as to the rules in force r^^ard- 
ing religious observances and religious instruction in their schools. 
The replies which have been received are of considerable interest, 
as showing the different ways in which the Act of 1870 has been 
carried out in this particular. Answers are schedtded from 479 
boards ; others, to the number of 278, are recorded as having made 
no regulations on the subject. Nearly one-half of the Welsh cases 
— ^that is to say, 65 out of 140 — ^fall within the latter description. 
This is probably to be attributed in most cases either to the recent 
election of the boards, or having no board schools under their con- 
trol. This latter reason accounts for the absence of any response 
from many of the boards. The majority of the boards appear to 
have framed their regulations on the model of a resolution passed 
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by the School-Board for London, in effect as follows : That the Bible 
■hall be read in the Bchools, with such ei^planations and instmctions 
in the principles of morality and religion as are suited to the capa- 
cities of children ; provided always that no attempt be made to at- 
tach the children to any particular denomination ; and that in the 
case of any particular school the board would consider any applica- 
tion by managers, parents, or ratepayers of the district that the 
school should be excepted from the operation, in whole or in part, 
of the resolution. The board made provision for the use of prayers 
and hymns at the time allowed by the Act of 1870, leaving the ar- 
rangements for such religious observances to the discretion of the 
teacher and managers in each case. In the London metropolitan 
board schools " the observances " are concluded by 9.15 in the morn- 
ing, Bible instruction being given either between 9.15 and 9.45, or 
between 1L30 and noon. Another regulation made by the London 
Board has also been widely adopted — namely, that which provides 
for the separate instruction in secular subjects during the time of 
the religious teaching or observances of any diild who is withdrawn 
from the latter by his parent or guardian. Grenend regard is ex- 
pressed for a rigid adherence to the *' conscience clause ** and the 
" Cowper-Temple clause " of Mr. Forster's Act The dause which 
Mr. Oowper-Temple introduced into the Bill stipulated that no reli 
gious catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any 
particular denomination shall be taught in a rate-aided school. But 
this does not appear to be universally acted upon, for while in some 
districts the Bible is merely read without note or comment, we find 
such boards as Oockermouth and Oaistor-next- Yarmouth, in which 
the Lord*s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Apostles' Creed 
are taught ; while at Bowness, Cumberland, instruction is given in 
the Church of England catechism. 

The reply from Birmingham is worthy of remark : '' The school 
board make no provision either for religious instruction or any form 
of religious worship. In buildings erected by them opportunity is 
given to voluntary teachers to give religious instruction, and to con- 
duct any form of religious service they please. The teachers, who 
must not be board teachers, pay rent to the board for the use of the 
buildings." For this purpose the schools are open three-quarters 
of an hour on two mornings in the week. The principle here laid 
down scarcely differs from that adopted in some other places, except 
in the provision that board teachers may not give religious instruc- 
tion. The elaborate schemes adopted by Wolverhampton and Man- 
chester are identical. Attaching great importance to the value of 
religious knowledge on the part of teachers and scholars alike, these 
boards prescribe a graduated course of oral teaching and the com- 
mitting to memory of portions of the Bible, witii suitable exercises 
in writing and reading. 

Both Manchester and Wolverhampton are conspicuous in the 
short list of boards who, while maintaining schools of their own, 
pay fees on behalf of children at voluntary, schools. In this way 
the former have annually expended an average sum exceeding 
£1,800. The Liverpool Board appears to be ^e only one which 
sanctions the Douai version of the Bible. This is done where Ko- 
man Catholic children are the majority, or are sufficiently numer- 
ous to be entitled to separate religious instruction. When a school 
is transferred under the powers of the principal Act, a clause is fre- 
quently inserted in the deed of transfer reserving the use of the 
school premises by others than the board, with a view to the hold- 
ing of Bible classes within certain specified hours. On this princi- 
ple we find that at Groat and Little Abington, Cambridge, religious 
instruction according to the principles of the Church of England is 
given before each morning meeting of the schooL Similar arrange- 
ments have been made at other places. Bowness, Cumberland, 
where the Church Catechism is tau^t, differs essentially from the 
cases just cited, in that there the Catechism is taught under the 
allspices of the board, whereas, in the otiier parishes the school pre- 
mises are not in the hands of the board while Church lessons are being 
given. The districts where the board of instruction is stated to be 
purely secular number twenty-six. In one of the two board sdiooLs 
at Conwil Caio, Carmarthen, no instruction is given of any other 
nature than secular, while at Qelligaer, Glamorgan, a like system 
is adopted for three out of six board schools. — New England Jou/r- 
nal of Education. 

2. FEMININE EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

A Bill has just been introduced to the Imperial House of Commons, 
having for its object the permission for ladies to graduate at Scotch 
Universities. The Bill nominally was simply to give power to the 
Crown to authorize the University Courts to admit femiUe students. 
But strong objection was made to this, on the ground that the Court 
did not fully represent the feeling of the members of the University, 
as the governing body does at the University of Oxford. The courts 
of Scotland having recently declared that it is contrary to law for 



women to graduate, the proposed Bill was, in effect, to remedy this. 
As the application came from the Courts of the University, the ob- 
jection was well taken, that, as they were constituted, a great impro- 
priety would be committed by the House in acceding to a request 
from a body which need not necessarily know anything of the feel- 
ing of the University on the subject. As pointed out by Dr. Lyok 
Playfair, the issue, though nominally in allusion to the medical 
profession and to Scotch Universities, was in reality much larger, 
and touched the entire question as to whether the " strong-minded" 
women of England generally should be admitted to all Universities, 
and be able to graduate in every art and science. He also pointea 
out that the Bill would entail great cost upon the country, as the 
present University staff of professors in Scotland could not under- 
take double work. In Edinburgh, for example, there were 800 
miedical men under training, and it could not be expected that the 
professors could undertake the teaching of so many more women. 
Nor was the Bill as constituted, '* practically applicable, as it stood, 
for the purpose of admitting young ladies to practise as ' medical 
men'^-or rather as she-doctors.'' But Mr. Bb&esfokd Hope open- 
ed the whole question, and showed the fallacy of supposing that the 
seemingly narrow point of the Bill was the beginning and end of 
the argument. He remarked : — 

It was a grievance, it seemed, that ladies were not able to prao- 
tise as doctors or surgeons. It was equally a grievance that they 
were not allowed to be barristers or attomeys-at-law. He supposed 
his right hon. friend would say it was a grievance that these fair 
ladies should not be allowed to deliver an occasional sermon in* 
Westminster Abbey. What were the arguments employed by the 
supporters of this Bill? A certain number of women had been 
disappointed in their hopes of obtaining a medical degrree in Edin- 
burgh, and now it was proposed that &e Universities in Scotland 
should not be allowed to make their own terms with these women, 
but that these women should make their own terms with the Uni- 
versities, and come in on the basis of an alleged claim. It was said 
that as to all professions, all means of livelihood, women should be 
put on an absolute equality with men. The medical profession 
naturally came first, but that profession, already excercised by men, 
was ramified in a singular way into various professions. In old 
times there was simply the healing man, who was both surgeon and 
physician. But now one man might be consulted on one branch of 
disease, and an another man on another branch of disease. What 
was it but misguided ambition that prevented these women from 
desirinff to do good to their fellow creatures in a way of which Flor- 
ence Nightingale and Mary Stanley had given them « glorious exam- 
ples ? Why should the faculty of nursing, for which women were 
so admirably adapted, be developed in colleges for nurses in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, or anywhere else ? This attempt to make women an 
antagonist of man in the battle of life, on the plea of opening an in- 
dependent career to women, was based on a fallacy, Ix ignored the 
eternal difference between man and woman. Were the promoters 
of tins Bill prepared to say that women should be allowed to plead 
in Courts of Law, to draw conveyances, and what not ? If they 
were not prepared to say so, their whole argument broke down. He 
stood out for opening to women professions which they could follow, 
but he was utterly opposed to this epicene policy which would 
break down the distinction between man and woman. 

The training of women is defective and bad, and the root of half 
the social evils of the period. Had women an education in general, 
that would give them something to do and develop these particular 
faculties, hfdf the sorrows that come upon young women might be 
avoided ; half the dangers and temptations that beset them, and 
the weaknesses that the cowardly and selfish at times take advan- 
tage of, avoided. But women, though truly man's equal, move on 
a different parallel, as it were, and the training required and tiie 
education needed, must be framed and chosen accordingly. — Leader. 



3. EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

In a recent statement of the present condition of education in the 
English army, compared with that existing in 1858, General Sir 
John Adye shows that in that year twenty per cent, of the soldiers 
then serving could neither read nor write, and nineteen per cent, 
were able to read but not write, making 39 out of every iCO with 
scarcely any education. In 1873 there were only six per cent, who 
could neither read nor write, and five per cent, who could read but 
not write, making eleven per cent, who had received little or no 
education. '' This,'* as Sir John observed, '' showed a decrease of 
twenty-eight per cent, of ignorance in fifteen years." The Pall MaU 
Gazette believes that so rapid an advance of education among the 
class of Her Majesty's subjects that finds its way into ihe ranks of 
the army will, no doubt, " afford intense satisfaction to those who 
believe that education, and education alone, is capable of doing 
everything for u%.^' — New England JownuU of Education. 
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Windsor.— Snow, 2nd, 7th, 12th, 14th, 18th, 24th, 27th, 29th Slat. 

SiMCOE.— Solar halo, 10th, Lunar halo, 15th, 18th, 20th, 23rd. Wind 
rtonn, 9t^. H'oge, 21«t, 28th. Snow, 2nd, 7th, 9th, 14th, 18th. 21st, 23rd, 
a4th, 27th, 28th, 30th. Kain, 13th. -»».-. . . » 

Hamilton.— Snow, 7th, 8th, 13th, 16th, 18th, 24th, 215th, 27th. 



4. BRITISH UNIVERSITY HOOuS. 

From an EogliBh newspaper we learn that the Oxford M. A. black 
hoods with crimson lining ; the Cambridge M.A., black with white 
lining ; Dnblin M.A., black with blue limng ; Durham M.A., black 
with mauve lining ; London M.A., black Imed with russet brown 
silk. All these hoods are of silk. The B. A. hoodB are made of stuiOT, 
lined with white fur, rabbit-skin or lamb-skin. 

'' Lambeth " graduates hmre the privilege, or at least have taken 
it, of wearing the hoods corresponding to their degrees in the uni- 
versity to which the archbishop who confers them belongs* The 
A.K.U. graduates of King's College wear a black lined hood, with 
mauve sik. St. Bees men have a black silk hood lined with rose 
or white. The Edinburgh or Aberdeen M. A. hoods are similar to 
the Cambridge hood. At St. David's, Lampeter, the B.D. hood is 
of black silk lined with purple silk, striped white on the edge. The 
hood worn by literates of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, is of black 
stuff with crimson stripes. 

The following are the D.D. and B.D. hoods (sometimes a scarlet 
D.D. gown is worn underneath the bishop's robes) : — Oxford D.D,, 
scarlet doth lined with black silk, B.D. black silk ; Cambridge 
D»D., scarlet cloth lined with rose silk, B.D. black silk; Dublin 
D.D., scarlet cloth lined with black silk, B.D. black silk ; Durham 
D.D., scarlet cloth lined with purole silk, B.D. with black corded 
silk lined with same ,* Aberdeen D.D. , purple cloth lined with white 
silk ; St. Andrew's D.D., purple cloth lined with black. 



esteem as those emanating from a home university. An effort has 
indeed been already made to try an experiment based on tiiese 
views, but it seems to have fallen stillborn. We shidl now see if 
the energy and high standing of our own University will succeed 
where Oxford has failed* 

We trust that these examinations will be eagerly adopted. Girla 
as well as boys should become candidates, as in England. If Mon- 
treal will set the example, other cities will follow suit, and an en- 
tirely new era in the higher education of Canada will thus be in- 
augurated. —'^tMen* •*.,.. 



III. Vixifm on (Canadian Mumian. 

1. MoGILL UNIVERSITY SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 

Ai a Ireceiit meeting of the McOill College authorities, the ques- 
tion was entertained, '* Should the College undertake sonool exam- 
inations, similar to those adopted by Oxford and Cambridge In Eng- 
land f " The decision was in the affirmative. To the University of 
Oxford must be accorded the honour of first engaging in the svstem, 
originated about fifteen years ago with some Oxford gentlemen, 
who, deploring the wretched state of education in the private 
schools of England, conceived the plan of instituting examinations 
of pupils from these schools by the Oxford proiessors, and of 
granting to elder boys the title of A. A., and to the juniors a 
dertificate if they satisfy the examiners. A wide sco^ is granted in 
the selection each pupil may make of the subjects m wmch to be 
examined. This only is insisted on, that every candidate should be 
well grounded in reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, history, 
and geography. There are now about forty centres to which pupils 
come to be examined . The number of candidates has increased with 
marvellous rapidity, and the advantages resulting to parents, 
teachers and scholars, seem to be very generally acknowledged. 
Parents have by these examinations a ready means of testing the 
teaching power of each school ; they need not now be duped by the 
pretensions of ignorant teachers — a class of men very numerous 
before these examinations were started, but now fast disappearing. 
Good teachers are pleased to have a definite programme upon which 
to work, to have impartial and thoroughly competent men to judge 
their work, to be able to point to success at such examinations as 
proof of their competency. Pupils have a definite plan of study 
chalked out by high authority, something to work for, that is 
worth working for. Emulation is powerfully excited, and to all but 
the indolent there is an enviable reward in the shape of a certifi- 
cate or title. The plan of proceeding ic this : Some large town is 
selected as a centre, to which pupils come once a year from the pri- 
vate schools within a radius of thiriy or forty miles. The examina- 
tion is by printed questions and written answers ; it lasts about a 
week and is conducted by a representative from the University. 
As we have said, the fullest possible liberty is given to candidates 
as to the subjects they may select in which to be examined. There 
is said to be an entire absence of bigotry on the part of the Uni- 
versities. Classics or mathematics or science or modem languages 
may be chosen by the scholar, and there is one standard for alL 
The advantages of these examinations seem to be periectly applica- 
ble to Canada. The question discussed in Montreal was, should 
the Canadian teachers look up to MoGill college as the English one 
does to Oxford, or should Montreal be made a colonial centre for 
Oxford i If the latter plan were adopted, it must be because it is 
thought the McGUl college professors are incapable of doing this 
work, or Uiat their certificates would 'not be held in the same 



2. UNIVERSITY CONSOUDATION. 

To the Editor of The Natiofi. 

Sib, — ^There is, I think, sufficient evidence to convince us that 
there exists at present, among the holders of our most important 
educational trusts, and the friends of high education generally^ a 
decided feeling in favour of University Consolidation. 

It is also understood that one of the first practical men of sdenee 
in this or any other nation, has expressed a strong conviction, that 
no time should be lost in rendering effective our national means of 
instruction in that department, which can hardly be done without a 
union of our energies and resources. 

I have been so much engaged in the work of University reorgaxKi' 
zation in England, that I hope I shall not be thought presumptuoua 
if I venture to offer a practical suggestion here. 

Colonel Williams, whose retirement from our local Parliament, 
is to be regretted on all grounds, but especially on account of the 
interest which he took in this subject, proposed, at the end of last 
session, that a Commission of Inquiry should be appointed by the 
Government. As not only the end of the session, but the electiona 
were at hand, the Prime Sf iniater naturally declined to take up so 
extensive a question at that time ; but it is believed that he is not 
unfavourable to the object of Colcmel William's proposal. He 
would, however, naturally desire, before advising the Lieutenani- 
Governor to appoint a Commission, to have some evidence of the 
desire for an inquiry, and some assurance that the CommisBioneni 
would meet with the requisite co-operation on Ihe part of those 
interested in its work. 

I would suggest that, at as early a date as may be deemed oom- 
venient, a Convention should be held of the graduates of all Univer- 
sities within the Province, to consider the subject of University 
consolidation, and if it be found expedient, to frame an addresa to 
His Excellency to appoint a Commission. 

GoLDWiN Sboth. 



3. NECESSITY FOR HIGHER AGRICULTURAL EDUCA- 
TION IN aANAl>A. 

The subject of agricultural education is one which is assuming 
great prominence, as well in the Dominion as in the United States 
and Europe. It is dear that the farmer of the future will be an 
educated man. The farmer of the present day feels that, under 
the present system, or, rather total lack of systom of education 
for farm-life, the maximum of prosperity which it is possible to 
reach has been attained. He sees that, while other businesses 
and professions are developing and carrying up with them those who 
devote their energies to their practice, farming is standing still for 
lack of farmers competent to grapple with the many-sided problem 
of scientific cultivation. He sees clearly too the reason why the 
farmer is in danger of losing caste — he has not been educated for 
his prcjf ession. The lawyer has been studying law &om his youth up. 
The clergyman has devoted himself to theology since his school- 
days. The doctor has spent the midnight oil in medical studies. 
The architect, the buQder, the draper, the butcher, the baker, aye, 
and the candle-stick maker, have been put to learn their ttttdes as 
soon as they left school ; and the studies of all these classes at 
school have been such as to fit them for their prospective station 
in life. 

How is it with such of the farmers' sons as are intended to follow 
their fathers' profession ? On leaving school, they are set to do 
work, about the why and the wherefore of whidi they are told 
nothing. Habits of eliquiry are not encouraged. The youth learns 
how to perform farm operations, but acquires no knowledge of the 
subtle forces of nature with which he of all men ousht to be 
familiar. He runs in the same groove in which his father ran — 
unless he gets disgusted and quits the farm with contempt. 

Every thinking farmer in the Dominion has realized the fact that 
something must be done to keep the farming profession from fall- 
ing astern in the race of development. And this conviction is the 
result of calm and deliberate reflection — not the issue of a volcanic 
outbreak like that which railroad ext<irtions and tariff robberies pro- 
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yoked two years ago, in the Western States— nor of the deep growl- 
ing, presaging the imminent storm, in which the English farmers 
are now indu^^ing about tenant-right. The Dominion is happily 
exempt from any of these evils. The record of our farmers is one 
of progress — satisfactory progress, except, as above detailed, with 
respect to the anticipated status of their sons in the coming genera- 
tion. 

The cause of the danger that threatens the social condition of the 
farmer is apparent — ^he does not know enough. The way to remove 
the evil is equally clear — he must learn more. The coming farmer 
must be educated for his profession ; and his education must com- 
mence, as does that of a boy intended for any other profession, as 
soon as it is decided that he is to become a farmer. 

Farmers' sons that are intended for farming must be indoctrinated 
with the farm-learning early in their lives. Farming is a life-long 
study. In childhood, the boy should be receiving impressions, that 
will afterwards mature. The rudiments of Botany, Agricultural 
Chemisti^, Animal Physiology, Geology, Entomology, should be 
instilled mto him while the mind is s^ plastic. As his iatellect 
matures, he should gradually extend his loiowledge of the sciences 
of which the coming farmer must have some familiarity. He 
should leam, by actual experience, how each operation of the farm 
is performed, so that not only will he be able to do everything him- 
self, if needed, but that he wiU know when he is getting a day's 
work for a day's pay from his hired help ; and he will want to 
know what work will pay for its cost directly, what indirectly, and 
in what direction money spent is so much money thrown into the 
gutter. 

Can all this knowledge be acquired at home on the farm ? We 
say that it cannot, for the simple reason that the average farmer 
of the present day does not possess the learning that will be wanted 
by his sons, and therefore cannot impart it to them. It is dear 
that the science of farming must be taught at institutions specially 
devoted to the task — in ouer words, at Schools of Agriculture. 

It being granted that technical education will be indispensable 
in tiie future, the question arises, How can it be furnished most 
economically and efficiently? We have the experience of other 
countries to guide us. In Germany, Great Britain, and the United 
States, this same problem is being worked out. But in not one of 
i^ese three cases can an exact parallel be drawn with the Dominion. 
The Glerman Colleges of Agriculture are intensely scientific, and, 
though the results arrived at by their thorough courses of experi- 
ments are invaluable to Germany and to the world, it is plain to us 
that similiar institutions would not answer the wants of the Dom- 
inion. Neither would the type of the English College at Ciren- 
cester be adapted for our wants at present. In the first place, it is 
too expensive, and, secondly, the mass of Canadian farmers now, 
and must for years to come, perform actual manual labor. We 
want no institution that will unfit our farmers' sons, physically, for 
their future life. As our resources develop, the number of gentle- 
men-farmers will increase, and the number of fanners who have to 
work themselves will diminish. But we must not supply a race of 
gentleman-farmers before the country is ready for them. 

The United States Agricultural Colleges, if the agricultural press 
of the country may be believed, are, nearly all of them, unutterable 
frauds, that are doing more miBchief to farmers and farming than 
years will suffice to repair. The course of study at some of them 
mevitably unfits the student for farm life and disgusts him with 
farming. As a consequence, persons who have gone through the 
course and are now farmers, are about as plentiful as white black- 
birds. Instead of becoming farmers, the students become pro- 
fessional men, (inferior ones, beyond doubt,) and go into already- 
overcrowded trades requiring no special knowledge of anything. 
Clearly, the typical American Agricultural College can be profitably 
dispensed with on this side of the line. 

What we want is a school where the sons of poor, as well as of 
rich parents, can leam as much of the several sciences pertaining to 
agriculture as the state of the art will allow — keeping always in ad- 
vance, but not so far ahead as to ,be out of sight ; where, with 
a groundwork of English literature and as much else as the student 
may happen to possess, he may go and attain sound practical know- 
ledge of things that will be useful to him in after life ; where he 
will see and leam to practise agriculture in its most advanced style ; 
where a certain amount of physical labour is compulsory, and where 
poorer students have the option of doing more than their allowance, 
by way of contributing to their expenses. The school should 
embrace every department of farming and gardening, so that those 
who intend to be general farmers may get a practical knowledge of 
the art of agriculture in all its branches ; and that those who intend 
to devote themselves to the Dairy, the breeding of fine stock, horti- 
culture, or other speciality, may leam all there is to be known on 
the particular subject of which they take up the study. 

The school should conduct experiments of a class that farmers, 



single-handed cannot carry out — such as testing immediate and after 
effects of fertilizers, the most profitable rotation, the desirableness 
of new varieties, the amount of feed of every kind required to 
make a pound of meat, and a host of other things. Everything 
that is done should be recorded, and the results attained should be 
published from year to year for criticism by, and for the benefit of, 
the community. In thiB matter of experiments alone, a well-managed 
institution would be of immense benefit to the farming interests. 

We have, in the Ontario School of Agriculture, the promise of 
an institution which, to a great extent, will . fulfil all reasonable 
requirements. We say the promise, for the re-organization of that 
institution is of so recent a date that the elaborate programme laid 
down for its guidance by the Provincial Farm Commission may be 
said to be stifi on its trial. The history in other countries of these 
institutions shows that they require the watchful eye of the public 
to be constantly upon them, to prevent their drifting into asyluma 
for theorists, and manufactories of everything but a race of fanners 
adapted for our Dominion. — Canada Farmer, 



4. VISITS TO SCHOOLS IN NEW TOWNSHIPS. 

From Inspector Mackintosh's graphic Report of an official visi- 
tation of Schools along the Colonization Beads in North Hasiinjgs, 
we make the following interesting extracts. They present a striking 
picture of some phases of *^ life in the back woods." 

*' I left Madoc on the morning of September 7th, 1874. I antici- 
pated making the ' stopping place,' kept by the Bieeve of Dungan- 
non and Faraday, that evening, but the heat, and the long stretch 
of corduroys, hills and boulder strewn roads, so fatigued my horse 
that I was forced to put up for the night at a point forty-five miles 
north of Madoc. 

" Next day at noon, found me at L'Amable, P.O. , the guest of the 
hospitable Crown Lands Acent, J. R. Tait, Esq. The afternoon was 
spent in travelling, along ike Valley of the York River, to Doyle's 
Comers (Maynooth, P.O.), nearly all the land seen was of a very 
poor description, but the scenery in many places, particularly at the 
^ Eafide's nest,' was magnificent. 

''Doyle's Comers is situated, in a good agricultural district, at the 
intersection of the Hastings and Peterson Roads, 100 miles from 
Belleville. It consists of some half-dozen houses, three of which 
are taverns. To the north, on the Hastings Road, and about half 
a mile from the * Comers,' ia a large, but unfinished, Roman Ca- 
tholic church. The building in which I spent the night was tavern, 
stere and post-office — ^my bed-room being sleeping apartment, sitting 
room and post-office. 

'' My route next morning — September 9th — lay, te the eastward, 
along the Peterson Colonization Road. For some miles, I was able 
to drive at a fair rate, the road being free from stones. This soon 
came to an end. Then succeeded the most wretched highway it has 
ever been my misfortune to journey over. In my innocence I had 
thought that nothing worse than the Hastings Road could be found, 
but my acquaintance with the ' Peterson ' has convinced me that, 
with roads as with some other matters less tangible, lower depths of 
wretehedness may always be discovered. 

" At 2 p.m. I arrived at s.s. No. 5, Bangor. The remainder of the 
afternoon I spent in the School. In the evening I met, by appoint- 
ment, with the Trustees and easily induced them to promise to 
erect, during the summer of 1875, a more commodious and comfort- 
able school^iouse. In accordance with this arrangement they 
have secured, with the approbation of the ratepayers, a more eligi- 
ble site and are now making preparations to build in the spring. 

'' A large proportion of the land here is good, and heavily wooded 
with hardwood. A post-office Ib kept by one of the School Trustees, 
the mail being brought weekly from Renfrew Co. 

" On the morning of September 10th, I drove along the Peterson 
to Combermere, a hamlet on the Madawaska River, and 125 miles 
from Belleville. There, by the kind offices of a resident storekeeper, 
I was able to hire a lumberman and his canoe, the next twelve 
miles of my route being on water. Leaving my horse in charge of 
the tavemkeeper, we seated ourselves in our frail bark and, with 
its head pointing to the north, paddled up the Madawaaika. 

" For some three miles we made our way through thewaten of 
this noble stream. At this distance from Combermere, the river 
suddenly expands into Lake Kaminisk^. 

'* Surrounded on all sides but one by shores which rise gradually 
from the level of the water until they become a lofty hiQ, whose 
sides are clothed ¥rith a dense forest of hardwood, it is one of the 
most beautiful lakes, it has been my good fortune to see. In con- 
nection with its surroundings, it presents to the spectator, t)]e gene- 
ral appearance of a vast amphitheatre, the oval-shaped lake oorres- 
ponding to the arena and the wood-clad shores to the g7Ud|», the 
podiv/m alone being wanting. 
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At the farther shore of the hike, we left the channel of the Ma- 
dawaska and entered Barry's Bay. Narrow, winding, very deep and 
islet-dotted, it is about seven miles in length. Its shores are covered 
with a pine forest. Its waters, which are wondrously clear, are said 
to abound in fish. Long, narrow inlets stretching far into the land^ 
■eem to be characteristic of the Madawaska. 

** At half past one in the afternoon, Welshman's Landing, at the 
head of the Bay, was reached. There I found Mr. Whelan, one of 
the trustees of the School at Bark Lake, waiting to convey me to 
my destination in his * spring-board.' Bidding good bye to my 
guide and canoe-man, who returned to Oombermere, I was driven 
up the Opeongo Road to the School-house, to visit which I had tra- 
velled over one hundred and twenty-five miles of Colonization 
road and water. 

' ' It is a log building. The roof is composed of basswood troughs. 
With the exception oi the door, window sashes, and teacher's desk, 
the whole owes its construction to the chopping and broad axe. 
Floor, benches, and desks are made of plaiiks hewn from logs. The 
interior I found scrupulously clean and ornamented with spruce 
branches. The windows, not extensive afiarrs, were provided with 
curtains formed from newspapers — ^in every part of the Province a 
certain indication of a lady teacher. 

*' Sixteen pupils were in attendance ; the classes represented, being 
the first, second and third. The order was excellent. The pupils, 
apparently, respected their teacher, and were anxious to appear to 
the best advantage. The teacher is ambitious to have a reputation 
for snooess, and is enthusiastic in her work. Possessed of a limited 
education, she has not of course, the most approved methods. In 
common with too great a proportion of her fellow-teachers in more 
favoured districts, she has failed, in some respects, to learn what the 
elements of the best teaching are. The school, however, does not 
compare unfavourably with other schools in new and remote districts. 

''Much of its success is due to the perseverance and intelligence of 
a few oi the settlers. During the winter season the Opeongo Itoad, 
which passes through the section, is the scene of an almost constant 
traffic, the supplies for the lumber shanties in the valley of the Ma- 
dawai^La passing up this route. A tavern, kept by my host, Mr. 
Whelan, is mudbi nrequented by travellers. Adopting the plan so 
frequently used by children who get the store in their Missionary 
boxes augmented by presenting them to visitors at their parents' 
houses, Mr. Whelan never loses a fitting opportunity for pressing 
the claims of the school upon hia guests. 

" By such donations as these, by the voluntary contributions of 
the settlers, and by the liberal aid granted by the Department, the 
adiool has been kept open during the past two years, a suitable sup- 
ply of maps, tablet reading lessons, and apparatus, has been pro- 
videdy and even prizes have been distributed among the scholars. 

''Still another noticeable feature about the school. The scholars 
were, at my visit, Protestant and Roman Catholic, in about equal 
proportions. AU however, joined in singing ' so bright, ' ' March- 
ing alonff,' and another similar melody, their teacher accompanying 
them wi£ the music of a concertina. The singing was not good, the 
instrument sadly out of tune, but despite the drawbacks, me whole 
thing was very pleasing. 

' 'After dinner, I addressed a meeting of residents. The immediate 
result of the explanations of the amendments to the school law 
affecting such districts as theirs, was, that I was presented with a 
petition, signed by the requisite number of heads of families, asking 
to be formed into a regular school section. This document, together 
with an explanatory note, I forwarded to the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate, John Doran, Esquire, Pembroke, who has since form^y 
joined with me in establishing a school section. Its boundaries are as 
follows : ' On the south by the seventh concession line of Jones ; 
on the east by the line between Sherwood and Jones ; on the west 
by Bark Lake ; and, on the north, by the rear line of the Free 
Grant Lots on the Opeongo Road.' The date of the formal estab- 
lishment of tne Section was October 16th, 1874. At a first Annual 
Meeting, held subsequently, three Trustees were elected, and Audi- 
tors appointed. An assessment of the taxable property will be made 
this season. The Trustees also promised to raise the waUs of their 
School-house some two feet and put on a better roof. 

"At 4.90 a. m., September llth, I commenced my homeward jour- 
ney. Wearied of the jolting on the boulder-strewn roads, I took a 
route different, to some extent, from the one taken on the previous 
day. A chain of the lakes, the most northern being the largest, 
and the middle the smallest, passes through parts of the Townships 
of Sherwood and Jones. This chain is known by the name of Car- 
son's Lakes. Between the largest and the smallest the Opeongo 
Road runs. On the last mentioned I again set sail, guided by ano- 
ther voyageur. The forenoon was spent in reaching Oombermere, 
our route comprising two of Carson's Lakes, a creek connecting 
them, a portage of a mile and a half, and Barry's Bay. The tedium 
of the journey was lessened by a recital by my qanoeman, a genial^ 



and unsophisticated French Canadian lad, of most marvellous tales. 
One prominent article of his creed was a belief in tlie existence, in 
Carson's Lakes, of a sea serpent. I tried to laugh him out of this 
superstition. All was in vain. Ht had seen it. About noon, Oom- 
bermere was again reached. The whole of the afternoon was taken 
up in driving to School Section No. 2, Carlow and Mayo, eighteen 
miles distant. For more than twelve miles the road, or rather track, 
lay through a forest, where neither house nor cletkring was to be 
seen. That night, and the next two days, I spent in the house of 
the hospitable Reeve of the municipality, where I was glad to find, 
to my surprise, an old Toronto acquaintance, a graduate of Toronto 
University, and a theological student in Knox's CoUege. The in- 
terval between the closing of one session of the College and the 
commencement of another, he was employed in ministering to the 
spiritual necessities of the people. 

'' On Monday, the two schools in Carlow and Mayo were inspected, 
and the nigltt spent at the large farm belonging to the lumbering 
firm of the Conroy estate. 

'^ A great part of Tuesday, September 15th, was occupied in driving 
through an unbroken stretch of woods, fifteen miles long, between 
the settlement in Carlow and School Section No. 4, Monteagle. 
Here again there was no road for summer travel Several times I 
was forced to unhitch my horse and lift my buggy over fallen trees. 
To make matters worse, while yet but half over my journey a pelt- 
ing thunder storm burst upon me. An umbrella lay in my convey- 
ance but could not be used. The outspreading arms of the trees 
would soon have forced me to close it, even had the nature of the 
road permitted me to guide the horse with one hand. 

''About 3 p.m. , I reached the School-house in School Section No. 
4, Monteagle. Very few children were in attendance. 

'*The next seven days were spent, with the exception of an inter- 
vening Sabbath, iuviiitingthe Schools I had not inspected in my jouiS 
ney northwar .1, meeting with Trustees, and in attending to other mat- 
ters connected with my work. The afternoon of the 22nd, brought 
me to Madoc. Two schools left unvisited, I have since inspected. 

" My tour extended over fifteen days. During this period I in- 
spected fifteen Schools, met with thirteen Boards of Tnistees (some 
individually In their own houses), held one public meeting, formed 
one School Section, and travelled over three hundred and twenty 
miles of Colonization Road, bush, track, and water." 



6. CANADIAN EDUCATIONAL ITEMS. 

The curriculum of Queen's College, Kingston, has been thoroughly 
revised, and many changes introduced. The most important of 
these is the new degree of Bachelor of Science (B. So.), which may 
be obtained for distinguished merit in either of the following groups 
of subjects :— (1). Mathematics, natural phUosophy and chemistiy, 
with other natural sciences ; and (2), logic, metaphysics, ethics, 
Latin and Greek classics, history, rhetoric and English literature. 
The net result of the changes in the curriculum will be, according . 
to the College' Jowmal, to make the system of education more 
elastic, and to afford to every student more and better opportuni- 
ties of gaining knowledge and distinction than were enjoyed under 
the system which it is intended to supersede. The changes made 
are founded on the plan followed in the universities of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. — LiberaU. 



The P. S. Inspector of Napanee speaks m high tenns of frequent 
written examinations as a means of cultivatmg habits of neataess 
and accuracy in the pupib. A strong plea is urged on behalf of 
drawing in schools as a means of culUvating the sense of Ihe beau- 
tiful, and of affording the pupik rational occupation and enjoy- 
ment. — Ibid, 



• The OriUia Packet urges the necessity of giving teachers better 
saSs?ld oSii^^ standard ofq«*lification as a m^ of 
elevating the profesiSon and keeping gooA men m it. Attention ib 
a^^ dra^ to the connection between the health of the pupik and 
ti^natuT^of the building and their ^wn personal ^bit^^^^ 
that the school hours are long enough ^orstudy if PJ^^^y used^ 
a^ nrotests against cultivating the memory at the expense of the 
ana proiesw ag»ux» ^^ j/^ ^th a reflection upon the ordinary 
thinking Y'^^^,\r.al^Vl^ooh^^ subject on which it might 
ra?h^Sr Sii^ good would\>e done if the Pro^^ 
prontaDiy '^^^l^iiw^ere to devote more attention to educational 
miSriSfK7ecta.tdic.ting *e ..y .to n.ri.e r«l pro- 
matters, PO^™» ,, keeninff parents and guardians constantly m 
S A:KA .^l«.J««..ibilitie. ^connection with onr 

school system. — Ibid. 
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7. EDUCATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The New Brunswick School law seexnB to be fulfilling its object 
in imparting education to the people. The annual report on the 
schools by the Chief Superintendent, laid before the New Brunswick 
Legislature on Friday last, shows continued progress in the work. 
It appears that during the summer term of 1873 the number of 
schools in the Province, including Common, Superior and Grammar 
Schools, was 979, an increase of 92 over the previous summer term. 
The number of teachers and assistants was 3 ,020, an increase of 99. 
The number of pupils in attendance at the schools was 42,611, an 
increase of 2,774. During the winter term of 1874 the number of 
schools was 992, an increase of 98 over the previous winter term. 



comparison is made : for example, " ksk the tree falls, so shall it 
lie," which may be rendered thus : 

The tree 



as 



shall lie so 
falls 



the tree 

Again, " He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down :" 

He cometh forth and is cut down like 

as 
a flower cometh forth and is cut down. 

In the following example, which is taken from Goldsmith's "De- 
serted Village," and will be found in the Fifth Reader, at page 387, 
a comparison is drawn between the village preacher and a bird try- 




Sopulation, an increase of about one per cent. — MonirMl WiU\fias^ 
farch n. 



IV. (Eam»v^Utn(t oi i\u iotirttal. 



1. ANALYSIS. 



Bead before the County of Victoria Teachers' Association, at Lind- 
say, 24th March, 1875, by J. H. Knight, Esq., Public School In- 
spector for East Victoria. 




remarked 
Jerrold 

when preaching a charity sermon, having been found fault with for 
preaching long sermons, took for lus text, " He that giveth to the 
poor, lendetli to the Lord," andsaid, '* My friends, if you likethesecu- 
rity , down with the dust ." On the continent of Europe, they some- 
times translate their messages into English, because the Telegraph 
Companies chaige by the word, and they can say the same with 
fewer words in English than in any other language. It is better 
for the Telegraph Companies than for the public that Latin is now 
a dead language. The Bomans could say in two words what re- 
quires six of ours. ** Venite adorenvus^ is translated, *' 0, come, 
let us adoire him." The writings of authors who adopt a pithy, 
perspicuous style may be compared to the land flowing with milk 
and honey. Those of others remind us of some of the back town- 
ships, where you may travel for miles and miles over nothing but 
sand and rocks, and then for miles and miles over nothing but rocks 
and sand. Another class resembles the gold diggings, where you 
may dig and toil for days to obtain a single nugget, but one such 
nugget repays for all the toil and care. Then again, the novice is 
in danger of casting away as worthless what the expert recognises 
as containing the precious metal. The chemist analyzes, that he 
may separate that which is of value from what is only dross. 

To the scholar, the milk and honey of literature occasionally 
come without labour. But as there was but one promised land, and 
that approached by a wilderness, so we often have to travel on and 
on to reach one fertile spot in the desert. So have we to dig and 
toil for the precious metal, so have we to use all our faculties, that 
we reject not what is valuable, so have we to analy:'.e and separate 
thi true from the deceptive, and often when we thought we had a 
caigo of gold, we find we have only mica. 

To understand what we read, it is necessary to know the exact 
meaning of each word. But this is not all. As well might we ex- 
pect to ascertain the value of a picture by finding out the cost of 
the material, the colours, and the canvas, and allowing for the 
time spent by the artist. Nor is it enough to remember what we 
have been reading about. A child reads, '' In a coun^ far away, 
there once lived an old man who had twelve sons." You ask ifie 
child what he has been reading about, and he tells you he has been 
reading about a country far away, and an old man and his twelve 
Probably this is as much as can be expected from a scholar in 



The next example is taken from the short form of Deeds. See 
Example II. ^ 

The dependent proposition which asserts that " A. B. doth grant, 
is more important than the principal one, which asserts that the 
indenture witnesseth. The word **that" performs the duty of a 
conjunction coupling the two propositions. It seems also to stand 
as the object of " witnesseth,'' in which case it would be considered 
a pronoun, but not a relative pronoun, and the following proposi- 
tion a noun in opposition. 

The last illustration 1 shall trouble you with is taken from the 
** Liy of the Last Minstrel," by Sir Walter Soott. It is fonnd in 
the old Third Reader, at page 250. 

The point to which I wish to direct your attention is this, that 
whatever others might think, the minstrel would certainly daim 
that the highest reward for a good man would be to have his praiaee 
extolled by the minstrel, while the greatest punishment t^ a bad 
man would be to be treated with silent contempt. This would be 




suitable intonation. See Example III. . 

The system of analysis employed in Examples I., II. and III. ifl 
not intended to supersede the recognised forms now in use, but to 
facilitate the work where the words of the propositions do not fol- 
low in their natural order. It may be regarded in Grammar urn 
Book-keeping, the Journal is an intermediate step between theDay- 
Book and the Ledger. Much time is lost by pupils at schooland 
candidates at examinations, because in analyzing they do not mow 
where to begin. In this method the rule is to take every word as 
it comes. It is adapted for slates, blackboard, or ruled foolacap 
paper, but the last-named is the best. If paper be used draw mne 
lines with a lead pencil at right angles to the faint lines, the nrst 
an inch from the left-hand edge for a margin, and the next three 
at distances of half an inch apart. Then leave a space of wi incfl, 
and draw the remaining five lines at intervals of half an inch apart 
These lines should not be drawn with ink, as they are not intended 
to form colunms, but to indicate where certain words shall com- 
mence. If a slate or blackboard be used, it will be sufficient to 
place dots or short strokes at the top, thus : 



III! 



I I I 



The left side is for the subject, the right for the predicate. The 
first line is for conjunctions that couple propositions, or ^^jj^ 
the subject ; the second for the grammatical subject ; the *J"^ r, 
adjectives or adjectival phrases ; the fourth for adverbs or adverbial 
phrases. In the predicate, the first line is for oonj unctions cou^ 
ling words or phrases in the predicate ; the second for verbs ; tn 
third for objects or other complements of the verb ; t*^®^^^ 
for complements of words following the third line ; and the mw 
for complements of words following the fourth b'ne. In ^^^-1 
ing to analyze, begin with the fiirst word, and enquire "^^^^^ 
belongs to the subject or the predicate, and then whether " JJ?*J 
ject verb, conjunction, or complement, and set it down «Jf?^^J^ 
Then take the next word and treat in the same way. H ^* P*^. 
is to the right of the preceding, and there is room without int^ 
ing, it may follow in the same line, otherwis e it must be P^*^j. 
the line below. An auxiliary verb and a principal verb *®P^^ 
by another word should be placed indifferent lines, with * /^'^J^q 
connect them. A noun in opposition may be placed m tue ^^ 
For this reason we distinguish between principal and subordinate line, or treated as an adjective or noun in possessive caBe. ^^ 
niu^noAii. or mnm ntrictlv nnAakincr. rnnnmr^ftl anH flAnAn/^Anf. nm- complements heed not always be Separated, but may be set 

with the principal word, as in Example I. , ** a bird," " each ion 



sons. 



the First Class. But as he advances it is desirable that he should 
recognise that what is said is not about the country far away, but 
about the old man who lived in that country, nor about the twelve 
sons, but about the old man who had twelve sons. Further on the 
sons are spoken of, and after that the one whose name was Joseph. 



sentences, or more strictly speaking, principal and dependent pro 
positions ; and it is to the relation between these different kinds of 
assertions that I wish particularly to call your attention. Many of 
these propositions are really subordinate, such as those commencing 
with a relative pronoun. 



endearment," ** reproved each dull delay . « -^ple 

When each word is in its place, under the verbs, m in ii* ^^ 
I., placing the number in the margin, with p. for P™^PH^' j^gg 



The importance of the dependent proposition is greater where a [dependent, as the case may be. Then number the remauu^^ 
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EXAKPLS I. 


1 a. 


and 

as a bird 


2 p. 

3 p. 

4 p. 

5 p. 


he 

(he) 

(he) 

and (he) 


Example XL 



if neooBBary, as in Example III. To transfer thia to the form, as 
in Example lY., is little more than a matter of copying. Parsing 
can be done very readily from the intermediate anal} sis, as the re- 
lation of each word is very distinctly seen. 



each fond endearment 
tries 

to tempt 

its new-fledged offspring 
to the skies 
tried each art 
reproved each dull delay 
allured to brighter worlds 
led the way. 



This 
Indenture 
made 

in duplicate 

the 24th da]^ of March, 1875, 
in pursuance of the Act, 
between A B and O D, 

witnesseth 
that A B, in consideration of 9100, 

doth grant 
untoO D 
all and singular, 
to have 
to hold 
unto C D, 
his heirs 
(his) assigns 
for ever, 
subject to the reservations. 



5 d. 

6 d. 

7 d. 

8 d. 

9 p. 



titles his (be) 

name his (be) 

wealth his (be) 

wish can claim 

wretch the, oonoentered shall forfeit fair renown despite those titles, 



hiffh 

proud 

boundless 



10 p. (wretch) 



all in self 
(the) 



shall go 



11 d. 



he 



sprung 



power and p«il, 
living 

doubly dyinu% 
down to the vile 
dust, unwei>t, 
unhonoured and 
unsung 

from whence 



2. QUESTIONS TO PUPILS— TEN GOOD RULES. 



2 
2d. 



and 

(and) 
and 



Example III. 



2. 



d. 

P- 

p. 



If such 



(thou), 
(thou) 



no 

minstrel 
raptures 

though his 
titles 

(though) his 
name 

(though) his 

wealth 
as wish 



1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 p. 

O 

5 

5d. 

6 

Od. 

7 

7 

7d. 

o d. 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 p. 
10 
10 

10 p. 
10 
10 
11 

11 d. 
10 
10 
10 



Example IV. 

No. ft 

kind. Subject. Complementf>. 



there 
be, 

mark 
him 
well, 
for him 



To the Editor of the Joui^mI of Education. 

DsAB Su(, — Would you be kind enough to print the following 
rules in your Journal, as they may benefit some of the Teachers 
throughout the country. When I read them I thought, if they 
were followed, good results might soon be noticed : — 

1. ** Would you arrest and sustain attention 1 Question the 
pupils. 

2. '^ Would you discover what scholars already know? Ques- 
tion them. 

3. *^ Would you provide teaching adapted to the wants of your 
scholars 1 Question them individually. 

4. '* Would you promote hearty co-operation between teachers 
and scholars ? Question them on matters of common interest in 
the school. 

5. ** Would you pointedly and powerfully deal with the con- 
science ? Question them with kindness and directness. 

6. '* Would you clearly and successfully direct the anxi7)Ui) ? 
Question them as to their precise difficulty. 

7. " Would you ascertain the actual results of your teaching ? 
Question on what you have taught. 

8. '* Before you beffin the lesson — Question. 

9. '* As you proceed with the lesson — Question. 
10. '^ At the dose of the lesson — Question." 

Teacher. 



swell. 



(be), 



(be). 



high 



proud 



boundless 



the 
wretch, 

concentered 

and (the) 

(wretch) 



he 



(be) 

can claim ; 

despite those titles, 
(iuid) (that) power 

and (that) pelf, 



all in self, living 

shall foneit fair renown, 

doubly dying 
shall go 
down 

to the vile dust 
from whence 
sprung, 

unwept, 
(and) unhonoured 
and unsung. 



1 d. such 

2 p. (thou) 

3 p. (thou) 

4 p. natures 



Prediciite. Completion, 
be 



no, minstrel 



III ark 
swell 



l)im 



Extension, 
there 

well 
for him 



V. ^spm 0tt <$iAttatioaal iopus. 

1. THE TRUE END OP EDUCATION. ^ 

The true end of education is not what the man shall most do, 
but what he shall most be, and this, too, in order that he may most 
and best do the part assigned to him. It is a character more than a 
calliuff. Character first and calling next. Not to get tools, so much 
as to become himself the superior instrument or agent for all the 
,' work of life. In an age like ours, and especially in a laud like ours, 
* where material values are the high prizes of life to the multitude, 
it is no marvel if old barriers should be broken down in our edu- 
cational systems. It is seen that the practical talent is that which 
succeeds ; that mere scholarship, however prized by the possessor, 
does not win the chief prizes of our day. It is even said that high- 
er learning is often positively in the way of one's success in life ; 
may so smooth and polish a man as to make him a poor wrestler 
for promotion in every day affairs. It has been charged that the 
high education '* rifles the cannon until the strength of the metal 
is gone." But if the -metal was of poor stuff, or lacking careful 

E reparation for the strain upon it, then rifled or unrifled it would 
urst at the first <iischarge. I know that, as is said of Sir John 
Hunter, men may be ignorant of the dead languages and yet may 
be able to teach those who sneer at their ignorance that which they 
never knew in any language, dead or living. But is that an argu- 
ment against the classics in education ? No ! But to-day learning 
is sought with most avidity which graduates a man as a railroad 
president or a bank president upon tiie fattest living. And not 
the rings of the plants are studied half so much as the municipal 
or state rings of the contractor. Where are the college graduates 
to-day — in the foremost ranks of learning, pushing forwaid literary 
enterprises, controlling our public schools, and guarding all our 
educational interests ? Alas ! '' One to his farm, another to his 
merchandise." I have lately seen it alleged that for the last twenty 
years no graduate of our American colleges has risen to fame as an 
orator, a poet, a statesman, or an historian, or iu either of tlie 
learned professions. And even if this be so, why is it except that the 
; public mind has so set itself to the new methods as to turn aside 
the course of popular education from the ideal to the practical, 
and to merge it into business affairs. I sec; it stated that tho 
greatest warfare of the nineteenth century is Lhe industrial war- 
fare — the struggle between the great nations for supremacy in the 
various induBtries. And out of this legitimate strife come the groat 
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world's fairs of Sydenham, Paris, Vienna, and the Centennial of 
Philadelphia. And out of such a want comes the Cornell and 
Michigan Universities. Plainly enough, the industries of the 
country claim to be developed. There is a training that is adapted 
to this. Let it go forward. Let wealth and talent be applied in 
this direction also. Let the masses enjoy the freest, fullest bene- 
fit of such a practical education for pursuing their chosen speci- 
alties. But gi^e us the old college, wluch should not be superseded, 
but which may be enriched and enlarged in its appliances and its 
apparatus, so as to become an university only more universal than 
hitiierto. — Dr. Jcuiohus, 



2. NO ONE FACULTY TO BE DEVELOPED. 

The publication of Lord Lytton's speeches reminds the world of 
the Liany-sidedness of his career, recalling his remarks made 
twenty years ago before the University of Edmburgh : " When I 
first commenced the (Career of authorship, I had brought myself to 
the persuasion that, upon the whole, it is best for the young writer 
not give an exclusive preference to the development of one special 
faculty, even though that faculty bo the one for which lib has the 
most natural aptitude, but ratherto seek to mature and accomplish, 
as far as he can, the whole intellectual organization. " Again, he 
said : *' I had observed that many authors, more especially, per- 
haps, writers of imagination and fiction, often excel only in one 
particular line of observation ; nay, that, perhaps, they only write 
one thoroughly successful and original work, after which their 
ideas appear to be exhausted ; and it seemed to me that the best 
mode to prevent that contrast between fertility in one patch of in- 
telligence and barrenness of the surrounding district, was to bring 
under cultivation the entire boU at our command." 



gard it as an excellent education. These are the tools. You can 
do much with them, but you are hopeless without them. They are 
the foundation ; and unless you begin with these, all your flaahy at- 
tainments, a little geology, and all other ologies and osophies are 
ostentatious rubbi&." 

Education Apothegms. — To have a well-furnished mind, read 
much ; to have a well disciplined, stud/y much. For fluency of 
speech, cimverse much ; for accuracy, write much. For mental 
acumen, c<nnpare and ducriminaie ; for moral force, pray and act. 

Lord Bacon puts some of the same truths more forcibly, thus : — 
*' Reading makes a full man, Writing, a correct man, and Speaking, 
a ready man." 

Lord Bacon also said : ** Histories make men wise ; poetry, witty ; 
the mathematics, subtle ; natural philosophy, grave ; logic and 
rhetoric, able to contend ; voyages and travels, to entertain and 
illustrate.'' 
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3. BRAIN WORK ON THE FARM. 

As an element of success in making the farm pay, a mind having 
a good practical turn, plays no unimportant part. Good, sound 
common sense will do more than any one thing to put money in the 
farmer's purse, or, better, put it in permanent improvements. 
Fixed, and definite line of action, founded on the experience of the 
most successful farmers in one's county, will, with due diligence 
and economy, result in making the farm pay. As a rule, the farmer 
who thinks, studies, reasons, and who can tell why he pursues a 
certain course, is the one that will be found to complain least in re- 
gard to hard times. If a man who has good health, and fair ability, 
cannot succeed on a farm, he will be almost certain to fail if he at- 
tempts anything else. Farmers should have an eye to business. 
The writer of this has often been impressed with the belief that the 
most successful farmers are those who Ue awake and mature plans 
for the coming day, or week, while others sleep. There is a great 
deal in tact, but there is also a great deal in letting the brain do its 
share of the work. The farmer who will never think that it is 
better to feed his com to stock, and thereby increase its value three- 
fold, than to haul it to the station in the ear, and sell it for almost a 
song, should not expect to succeed. — Colman's Rwral World, 
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4. THE LETTER " Y. 

There is no letter more often cheated out of its rights and put 
into its wrong place than the letter ''y." There are no greater 
offenders in this respect than the people who are always finding 
occasion to talk of the ^'sphynx,'* instead of the sphinx, and the 
novelists and story-tellers who vnll write " Sybil" instead of SibyL 
But if the unfortunate letter often appears as ''an abomination 
standing where it ought not,'' it may also fairly complain of being 
left out where it has a clear claim to be used. There used to be a 
rule that in such words as "pony," ** amnesty," " injury," **sky," 
etc., where the final *'y" follows a consonant, the plural termina- 
tion should be *' ies ;" but that when the singular ended with " ey," 
as in the word ** key," the plural should end with " eys." And 
yet even in Parliament, the Queen's English is so abused that the 
Queen herself has signed Acts in which her legislators have talked 
of ** monies," and nothing is commoner than the words " attomies," 
*'flimkies," and *'chimnies." One has even seen such monstrosi- 
ties as 'Hurkies," '^ monkies," and ** donkies ;" but these are more 
rare. 



Education. — ^The late Edward Everett condensed into a brief 
paragraph his estimation of what constituted a good education. 
Here it is : ''To read the English language well, to write with des- 
patch a neat, legible hand, and be master of the first four rules of 
arithmetic so as to dispose of at once, with accuracy, every question 
of figures which comes up in practice, I call this a good education* 
And if you add the ability to write pure grammatical English, I re- 



1. VICAR-GENERAL MACDONELL. 

The deceased dignitary was borfl in April, 1799, at St. Raphael's, 
Glengarry. He made his classical and theological studies at the 
College of Nicolet, in Lower Canada, and was ordained priest by his 
uncle, Bishop Macdonell, on All Saints' Day, 1822. For the first 
four years after his ordination he discharged the duties of his sacred 
office at St. Raphael's. In 1826, he was sent to Toronto, where, 
during his stay of two and a-half years, he completed St. Paul's 
Church, the oldest Catholic Church in that city. There being no 
church in Bytown, he was sent there in 1830, and within a year from 
his arrival, erected one on the site of the present Cathedral During 
these years, he and four or five others were the only priests in all 
Ontario, and his duties were arduous in the extreme, having fre- 
quently to perform journeys on horseback of more than a hundred 
imles in visiting his parishioners. From Ottawa he was sent to 
Sandwich, where he erected another church, and laboured zealously 
for eight years, securing for himself the love and respect of his 
spiritual children. In 1839, he was called to Kingston. Bishop 
Macdonell feeling the want of an institution which would educate 
young men for the service of the church, and desiring to provide the 
Catholics of the Province with the means of giving' their children 
an education that would fit them for the learned professions, resolved 
to erect a college, and requested his nephew to aid him in carrying 
out his project. Qpon the arrival of the Vicar in Kingston the 
Bishop communicated to him his plans, and before the close 
of the year laid the foundation of the present College of Regio- 
polls. The good Bishop's health failing, he, the following year, 
visited Scotland, where he died at Dumfries, in 1840. The Vioar 
pushed on the building of the college with his usual energy, and 
before the expiration of five years from the laying of the foundation, 
he had the pleasui^ of seeing completed the splendid building, which 
is one of the ornaments of the city. The College was opened for 
students in 1846, with Vicar-General Macdonell as Princi]Mil. Under 
his management it was very successful, and as the venerable founder 
intended, it supplied the church with a learned and pious body of 
clergymen, and can point to many of its students in the ranks of 
the learned professions in Ontario, Quebec and the States. Soon 
after the completion of the college, he laid out the present garden 
and grounds, then an unsighly quarry, and succeeded in making it 
the finest garden and grounds in the city. The Vicar first visited 
JEurope in 1833, when probably he imbibed that love of travel which 
formed so marked a trait in his character. He subsequently visited 
Europe sixteen times, making a tour through every oountrv in it, 
and studying the language, manners, and customs of the inhabitantii 
of each. He also travelled in Egypt and Algiers, in which latter 
place he was the guest of the present President of France, Marshal 
McMahon. He also journeyed through every State in the Union, 
including California and the West Indies. His dignified appear- 
ance, polished manners, and great mental powers gave him an erUree 
to the best society wherever he travelled. He was the chief pro- 
moter of the Separate School system, and by his great political 
influence, did much towards obtaining the passiw^ of the Separate 
School Act. A member of the Coimcil of Public Instruction for 
many years, he also represented the Catholic body in the Senate of 
the University, and wan ever readv with his pen and voice in pro- 
moting the cause of education. His life witnessed the extraordi- 
nary development and growth of his native Province. He has seen 
some of the towns where he first served as a missionary, grow into 
large cities, and singularly enough become the centre of large and 
fiourishing Dioceses. While Director of Regiopolis, he educated at 
his own expense many young men, and wherever he observed talent^ 
was sure to give it some recognition. He inherited the strong will 
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and Spartan firmness of his unde, the same loyal attaohment to 
BritiBh institutions, as also his faith in the great future of his native 
Proyinoe of Ontario. — Chnrnicle aiid News, 



M&. Gjsobob Anthony Barbsk was bom in 1801 , at Hitchin, 
Herts, England, educated at a public school, and subsequently for 
a short time at Oxford, where he obtained the sound education 
which he was able to apply so beneficially in this his adopted 
country, to which he removed in 1826, on the invitation of theKev. 
Dr. Philips, former Principal of Whitchurch Academy, Herts, of 
which he had been an assistant-master, to join him in establishing 
the old '* Toronto Blue Grammar School,'' an institution well and 
deservedly regarded as having done good service in the early days 
of Canadian education. On the subsequent establishment of Upper 
Canada College by Dr. Harris, the first Principal, Mr. Barber un- 
dertook for a time the conduct of the commercial as well as the 
classical department. In 1844, he was chosen Local Superintend- 
ent of the Public or Common Schools, which honourable position, 
after filling it with the greatest efficiency for many years, he re- 
signed to accept the no less responsible one of Secretary of the Board 
of School Trustees, which he continued to hold till the period of his 
death. It will be seen, therefore, that, taking into account his 
first introduction into the field of tuition before his removal to Ca- 
nada, he may be said to have been incessantly connected with it 
for the long term of half a centurv, and we can appreciate the sa- 
tisfaction with which he could Iook back un the day of small begin- 
nings in Canadian education to the Toronto of the present day, 
with its full system of educational institutions, and especially of 
public schools, to the efficiency of which he had lent no small as- 
sistance. In the school of politics he was a Conservative, and 
for some years served his party by editing with vigour the Toronto 
HercUd, mes of which still exist to testify to the ability and readily 
applied power of the editor in a cause to which his devotion was 
unceasing, but in which he latterly, as filling a piiblio position, 
wisely avoided any pointed interference, rather taking pleasure in 
applying himself earnestly to the duties of his office, and finding 
his relaxations up to the last in those good old manly pastimes to 
which we have a&eady referred. Long will he be remembered as a 
social companion and a worthy citizen, while manv a joke will pass 
the cricket ground in memory of " Old Barber," and where his 
well-known form and hearty love of the game will long be remem- 
bered. In his death we feel that another landmark of the early 
days of Canadian life has been removed, and can hardly be replaced. 
— Moi/. 



Mb. Paul Delanby was bom in Ireland, where he devoted 
the earlier vears of his manhood to educational pursuits, and dis- 
tinguished nimself as an energetic and successful teacher of youth. 
Some time prior to the establishment of the Jminuxl of Educatioti 
for Lower Canada, he came out to this country and was selected one 
of the sti^of the Jacques Cartier Normal SchooL In this capacity he 
discharged the important duties assigned to him in a way to gain 
the approbation of his seniors and sujMriors, as well as the re- 
spect of colleagues, and the afifection of all his pupils. When the 
LooeJ Government was established, in the year 1867, Mr. Delaney 
was appointed to the post of Clerk of English Correspondence in 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, the Educational Department 
having now been removed to Quebec and converted into a branch 
of the Civil Service of the P^vinoe — Quebec Journal of Education. 



Mb. Daniel Lizabs, Clerk of the Peace for the County of Huron, 
died at Goderich on Sunday, in the eighty-second year of his age. 
He has held the office since 1841. Mr Lusars was a gentleman of 
fine tastes and high culture in literature and art, witin genial and 
gentlemanly manners, and has died universally and deeply re- 
gretted, within eight days from the decease of his talented son 
I>r. John Lizars. 



1. A LITTLE TALK TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 



It is very hard for boys and girls between ten and twenty to 
believe what other people tell them concerning the selection of 
reading matter. If a book is interesting, exciting, thrilling, the young 
folks want to read it. They like to feel their hair stand on end at 
the hair breadth escapes of the hero, and their nerves tingle to the 
end of their fingers at his exploits, and their faces bum with pas- 
sionate sympathy in his tribulations — and what harm is there in 
it ? Let us see what harm there may be. You know very well that 
a child fed on candy and cake and sweetmeats soon loses all healthy 



appetite for nutritious f ood^ his teeth grow black and crumble away, 
his stomach becomes deranged, his breath ofifensive, and the whole 
physical and mental organization is dwarfed and injured. When 
he grows older he will crave spices and alcohol to stimulate his 
abnormal appetite and give pungency to tasteless tiiough healthful 
food. No man who grows up from such childhood is going to have 
positions of trust and usefulness in the community where he lives. 
The men who hold those positions were fed with milk and bread, 
when they were young and not with trash. 

Now, the mind like the body grows by what it feeds upon. The 
girl who fills her brain with silly, sentimental love*sick stories, 
grows up into a silly, sentimental, lackadaisical woman, useless 
for all the noble and substantial work of life. The boy who 
feeds on sensational newspapers and exciting novels has no intel- 
lectual muscle, no commanding will to make his way in the 
world. Then, aside from the debilitating effect of such reading, 
the mind is poisoned by impure associations. These thrilling 
stories have always murder, or theft, or lying, or knavery as an 
integral part of their tissue, and boys while reading them live iii the 
companionship of men and women, of boys and girls, with whom 
they would be ashamed to be seen conversing, whom they would 
never think of inviting to their houses and introducing to their 
friends, and whose very qames they would not mention in polite 
society as associates and equals. Every book that one reads, 
no less than every dinner that one eats, becomes part and parcel of 
the individual, and we can no more read without injury an un- 
wholesome book or periodical than we can eat tainted meat and 
not suffer thereby. Just as there are everywhere stores full 
of candy, and cake, and liqueur and tobacco, and spices so there 
are everywhercT books, newspapers and magazines full of the 
veriest trash and abounding in everything boys and girls should 
not read. And just as the healthful stomach, passing all these 
pernicious baits, will choose sound aliment, so the healthful mind 
will reject the unwholesome literature current everywhere, and 
select such as are intrinsically good. 

The other day we picked up a popular Juvenile weekly, and 
presently found ourself knee-deep in slan^, over our head in vulgar 
allusion over and in the midst of a low-hved metropolitan crowd, 
where cock-fights, dog-fights and man-fights, were the condiments 
offered to whet the appetite for reading; and yet we know families 
where that paper is regularly taken. Do their parents reads it ? Do 
they know what company their children are keeping ? 

But says the young enquirer, What shall we read, and how 
shall we know if boolui are suitable 7 Bead such books as give 
you valuable information, works that are approved by people of 
correct judgment. Our leading magazines contain a vast amount 
of reading, intereresting alike to young and old. Do not read 
what renders distasteful the duties of life, or renders vice attrac- 
tive, and makes you long for an impossible and romantic career. 
A correct taste once formed and carefully consulted will enable 
you to select the good and eschew the pernicious. 

** Might I give counsel to any young hearer," says Thackeray in 
his lecture on Prior, Gray and Pope, ** I would say to him, try to 
frequent tiie company of your betters. In books and life that is the 
most wholesome society ; learn to admire rightly ; the great pleasure 
of life is that. Note »what the good men admired ; they admired 
good things ; narrow spirits admire basely and worship meanly. — N. 
Y, Trihw^. 



2. MAKE CHILDREN USEFUL. 

The energy which some children manifest in mischievous pranks 
may be made to subserve usefulness and instructive purposes. 
Little odds and ends of employment may be siven them — ^work 
suited to their small capabilities may be assigned them — and under 
judicious direction and considerate encouragement their little heads 
and hands can accomplish much, and that gladly. The bright little 
ones who would *' help "mamma should not be repelled with a 
harsh word, but some simple task should be devised for their occu- 
pation, and some trifling thing — so very great to them — should be 
the reward of its performance. 

As a general rule, give your children something to do. A daily 
employment of some sort will exercise their minds healthfully, and 
develop elements of usefulness and self-reliance which may prove 
incalculably valuable to their manhood and womanhood. Miser- 
able is the plea urged by some that they ^* have not the time " to 
look after their children. No such pretext can divest them of the 

S'ave responsibilities which the having of children imposes. The 
ws of God and of humanity demand of parents the best care and 
training for their children they can bring into exercise. How many 
poor wretches there are, taxing society with their maintenance, who 
owe their worthlessness and sins to the negligence of their parents 
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in developing and direoting good natural endowments for lives of 
* industry and independence ! Large Firmness in a child is a good 
thing ; it contributes to steadiness of thought and deed. Large 
Self-£steem is desirable, in that it confers the sense of personal 
worth and dignity. Large Approbativeness is most serviceable in 
its restraining and stimulating ministrations. Large Destructive- 
nees is a good heritage ; under proper control it contributes to 
activity and achievement. Large Gombativeness is a good quality ; 
it contributes courage, boldness, and progression to the character. 
Xiarge Acquisitiveness rightly trained, supplements industry with 
economy and thrift. But such qualities in children need the guid- 
ance of a discreet parent. Mismanagement, neglect, easily lead to 
their perversion and the ruin of a life which, otherwise, might have 
been a splendid success. — Annual of Fhreiiology and thysiog^tomy . 



3. PARENTS' PARADISE. 

We were much impressed lately by the orderly behaviour of a 
large family of children, particularly at the table. We spoke of it 
to our host ; and he pointed t<i a paper pinned to the wall, on which 
were written some excellent rules. He said he gave each child who 
obeyed the rules some reward at the end of each mouth. They 
were called rules and regulations for parenta^ paradise. 

1. Shut eveiy door after you, and without slamming it. 

2. Never shout, jump or run in the house. 

3. Never call to persons up stairs or in the next room ; if you 
wiah to speak to them, go quietly to where they are. 

4. Always speak kindly and politely to the servants, if you would 
have them do the same to you. • 

5. When you are told to do, or not to do a thing, by either parent, 
never ask why you should or should not do it. 

6. Tell your own faults and misdoings, not those of your bro- 
thers and sisters. 

7. Carefully clean the mud or snow off your boots before enter- 
ing the house. 

8. Be prompt at every meal hour. 

9. Never sit down at the table or in the parlour with dirty hands 
■or tumbled hair. 

10. Never interrupt any conversation, but wait patiently your 
turn to speak. 

11. Never reserve your good manners for company, but be equal- 
ly polite at home and abroad. 

12. Let your first, last, and best confidant be your mother. 
— Wayside, 



VIII. ^\mttnntm». 

1. THE PRAYERFUL MOTHER. 

The purest tone tbat ever rose on high ! 

The sweetest beam that ever kisHed the sky ! 

The brif^htest flowV that ever bloomed for heaven ! 

The hohest fiame from earthly spirits giv'n ! 
These vou will find^ and find them only where 
A mother kneels with her dear child in prayer. 

Long as the sun of Life may shine below, 
Our tears wiU gather and our tears will flow, 
And many an angel God appoints to count 
Those precious tear-drops falling from their fount- 
But God shall cherish with especial care 
A mother weeping with her cmld in prayer. 

Behold yon cottage in the evening gloom 

A flickering lamp-light cheers the single room ; 

It looks 80 poor, so desolate, bo odd — 

And yet it is a Bethel dear to God ; 
For there beyond the world's unfeeling stare, 
A mother 's kneeling with her child in prayer. 

Name it Delusion in a faith sincere, 
For mortal eye hath never seen it here ; 
Yet loath am I to lose the message thus, 
The heavenly message God hath sent to us, 
That angels stand and guard with holy care 
A mother kneeling with her child in prayer. 



every night and said his verses. Now comea the best part of the 
story. The little boy who had never been taught to pray learned 
his little companion's prayer and the verses by hearing him repeal 
them, and he never forgot them. He grew up to be one of the best 
men, and lived to be old. The boy who prayed grew up and became 
a noted man in Washington. When the other one lay on his dying 
bed, he went to see him, and the dying old man told him it waa 
his little prayer, so faithfully said every night, which led him to 
Christ. He repeated the prayer and verse word for word, and with 
his dying lips thanked his friend that he had been the means of 
saving him. 

3. CANADIAN INDIAN TRIBES, 

It is a subject for sincere congratulation to the people of thlB 
country that the Indian tribes of the Dominion are so well contented 
with their lot, and that theit affection for the reigning Sovereign 
and thorough loyalty to British rule are so unmistakably manifest. 
This happy condition of things presents a marked contrast to the 
elidting state of Indian affairs across the border, where it has now 
become impossible for the Pale-face and Redskin to live amicably 
together; where extermination by an organized system of cruelty 
and slaughter is the acknowledged policy of the nation, and which 
is in turn met by hatred, and, when he has the opportunity of show- 
ing it, revenge on the pa^ of the Red Man. We have not far to 
look for the causes which have produced such vastly different re- 
sults ; they are to be found in the policies pursued by the respect- 
ive Governments. Britain has proclaimed the equality of all her 
subjects and the right of every one of them to receive justice and 
fair play. The United States, in theory, has acknowledged the 
same, but in dealings with the Indian has totally ignored it. In- 
stead of good faith there has, on its part, been deceit and treachery ; 
in place of kindness to the weaker, there has been cruelty and mean- 
ness ; where pity might have been expected, nothing but inhumani- 
ty and oppression have been practised. Britain, on the other hand^ 
has been generous and kind, faithful in the carrying out of treaties, 
and has in all respects treated the Indian as a man. 

We have been led to the consideration of this question by the 
statements of a gentleman intimately acquainted with the character 
and peculiarities of almost every tribe in the Dominion — we referto 
the Rev. Geo. McDougall. It is a fact worthy of particular note that 
since the British flag was planted on the heights of Quebec not a 
single conflict has occurred between the Indians and the inhabitants 
of Canada. 

As an illustration of the esteem in which our flag is held by the 
Indians of the plains, and with what immunity from danger those 
known to be British subjects maypass from '* Ocean to Ocean,'* Mr* 
McDougall states that in proceeding from Montana to his home on 
the Canadian side of the river, he and his party reached a point near 
to where a band of warlike Indians was encamped ; an American 
frontiersman, whom they met, warned them of their danger, and ad* 
vised them to seek protection with the party to which he belonged. 
On consideration Mr. McDougall decided to proceed and boldly 
enter the Indian encampment, being convinced that were he to ac- 
cept the offer of protection he would thereby identify himself with 
the party in question, who were known to the Indians as their en- 
emies. On reaching the near vicinity of the encampment Mr. Mc- 
Dougall and his companions were received by movements unmistaka- 
bly hostile. Several warriors, fully armed, and evidently bent on 
mischief, swept down upon them. Mr. McDougall having a small 
Union Jack in his possession, immediately unfurled it and held it 
aloft ; it being small, however, the warriors did not observe its na- 
tionality, which Mr. McDougall perceiving, he shouted, " there are »m# 
stars upo7\ it, *' This fact was noted, and no sooner was it observed 
than their demeanour changed, and at once a friendly greeting was 
given to the old flag. 



2. THE FAITHFUL PRAYER. 

Two families lived in one house, and each had a little boy about the 
same age. These boys slept together. One of them said a prayer 
every night, and repeated some verses which his mother had taught 
him ; the other boy had never been taught to pray . Now the little 
boy who prayed was tempted not to, but to jump into bed without 
first kneeling down, just as his little playmate did ; but he was a 
noble boy and did not yield to the temptation. He prayed aloud 



4. WHO IS A GENTLEMAN 1 

A gentleman is a person not merely acquainted with certain forms 
and etiquette of life, easy and self-possessed in society, able to 
speak and act and move in the world without awkwardness, and 
free from habits which are vulvar and in bad taste. A gentle- 
man is something beyond this ; uiat which lies at the root of eveiy 
Christian virtue. It is the thoughtful desire of doing in every in- 
stance what others should do unto him. He is constantly thinking, 
not indeed how he may give pleasure to others for the mere sense 
of pleasing, but how he may avoid hurting their feelings. When 
he is in society he scrupulously ascertains the position and relations 
of every one with whom he comes in contact, that he may give to 
each his due honour, his proper position. Me studies how he may 
avoid touching in conversation on any subject which may needlessly 
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hurt their feelings — ^how he may abstain from allusions which may 
call up a disagreeable or offensive association. A [ventleman never 
alludes to, never even appears conscious of any defect, bodily de- 
formity, inferiority of talent, of rank, of reputation in the person 
in whose society he is placed. He never assumes any superiority to 
himself — ^never ridicules, never sneers, never boasts, never makes a 
display of his own power, or rank, or tuivantages — such as is implied 
in habits, or tricks, or inclinations which may he offensive to others. 



5. THE BATTLE OP LIFE. 

Qo forth to the Battle of Life, my boy, 

€k>, while it is (Milled to-day ; 
For the years go out and the yean oome in, 
RegardleoB of those who may loae or win — 

Of thoae who may work or play. 

And the troops march steadily on, my boy, 

To the armv gone before ; 
You may hear the sound of their falling feet 
Going down to the river where the two worlds meet 
. They go to return no more. 

There is room for you in the ranks, my boy. 

And duty too assigned : 
Step into the front with a cheerful grace, 
Be quick, or another may take yotu' place, 

And you may be left behind. 

There is work to be done by the way, my boy, 

That you nevet can tread again ; 
Work for the loftiest, lowliest men, 
Work for the plough, adze, spindle and pen, 

Work for the hands and Drain. 

The Seipent will follow your steps, my boy, 

To lay for your feet a snare ; 
And Pleasure sits in her fairy bowers, 
With garlands of poppies and lotus flowers, 

Enwreathing ner golden hair. 

Temptation will wait by the way, my boy. 

Temptations without and within ; 
And spirits of evil in robes so fair, 
As the holiest angels in heaven wear. 

Will lure you to deadly sin. 

Then put on the armour of Grod, my boy, 

In the beautiful day of youth ; 
Put on the helmet, breast-plate and shield. 
And the sword that the feeblest arm may wield 

Li the cause of Right and Truth. 

And go to the Battle of Life, my boy. 

With the peace of the Gr04q>el shod ; 
And before high Heaven do the best you can, 
For the great reward, for the good of man. 
For the Kingdom and Crown of Qod. 



6. TEN BUSINESS RULES. 



TO SBtJURB 8U00E88 TN LITB. 



Mono.— " CaU on businessmen on business, during business hours ; trans- 
act your business, and go about your business, that others may attend to 
heir business.*' 

OfGlces, stores, and other places of business are established for 
business purposes. It costs time, care and money to maintrfiin and 
conduct them. The results are in proportion to the talent, indus- 
try, and attention bestowed on the business. A concern whic^ is 
run without business rules or order, will not only fail, but will spoil 
young employes, who become irregular, inattentive, slovenly, indo- 
lent, and shiftless. 

1st. PB0MPTNE8S is indispensable. Each employ 6 should always 
make it a rule to be ** on time," so as not to deprive his employer 
or others who may require attention, of his presence and services 
when needed. If he be ten minutes behind time, it may cause the 
loss of time to ten others. Ten times ten minutes are a hundred. 

2nd. DiLiOBNCB 18 not only a duty to employer, but it secures pro- 
motion and increased remuneration. One may not always be pushed 
with work, in which case he should push the work, and fill up his 
tiiue as best he may. 



3rd. Losing Tims. — One may be disposed to talk and gossip about 
matters not connected with the duties of the office, which not only^ 
consumes their own time, their employer's, but that idso of listen- 
ers. How indignant woidd he feel if charged with robbing ; and, 
as ''time is money," is he not a robber who wastes another's time 9 
One has no right thus to ** fool" away time for which he is paid to 
work or to attend to business. 

4th. Vigilance. — ^Xo be vigilant in business, not slothful, is a 




difference and neglect will neither secure more pay nor promotion* 

6th. EooNOMY. — Each is in duty bound to see that nothing be 
wasted, paper, twine, tools, books, etc. He is also expected to ex- 
ercise his mind as well as his hands in the interest of the business. 

6th. A shirk or an eye-servant watches the clock impatiently to 
have the time arrive for lunch or to quit, and is sure to be ready to 
drop any duty the moment the clock strikes. He is not so careful 
to be on hand in the morning. Then, he is " in the drag." Such 
persons are seldom up with their work, and often fail to keep their 
promises. They are always unfortunate, and never rise in life. 

7th. Iktbority Pays. — Let it be understood that '^ this office 
aims to do an honest business." Everything must be on the square. 
Should a customer over-pay when making a purchase, return him 
the amount. Should the cash receipts be over, or under, continue 
the investigation till the error is found. 

8th. PoLiTEKBSS. — A rough, rude, uncouth, ill-tempered our, 
boy, curmudgeon, or man, is a nuisance in any business concern, 
and the sooner he be set about something to which he is adapted, 
the better. He will drive away customers. One who stinks of 
whisky, beer, or tobacco, is unfit to stand behind a counter and 
wait on customers. One who is polite, patient, kindly, neat, tidy, 
talkative, honest, friendly, and capable of reading character, to 
know who wants to purchase, and who simply wants to look at the 
the goods, is the best adapted to the place, and will soon make his 
services indispensable. 

9th. A GrooD Penman and Quick in Figures. — To excel and 
turn off work well, and with dispatch, one must write a handsome, 
hand, and be able to compute figures rapidly ; also to make change 
quickly and correctly. Bungling or delay in these is inexcusable. 

10th. Aim High. — Honourable aspiration in any calling is laud- 
able. No useful work is meniaL A true lady will grace the kit- 
chen no less than the drawing-room. It is just as honourable to 
sweep and dust an office as it is to wear laces, or count coppers, or 
keep accounts. The bov who runs on erranas, or carries parcels, 
may, if he does his whole duty, work up through all the grades of 
porter, shipping-clerk, to book-keeper, cashier, partner, and prin- 
cipal. Many of our leading newspaper editors and publishers were 
once newsboys ; and most of our leading merchants were once office- 
boys and clerks. To rise to the highest position one needs exper- 
ience in all departments of the business. A sailor must study navi- 
gation and serve before the mast ere he is fit for captain or mate. 

We need not moralize here, though we will suggest that the 
chances of the boy who abstains from the use of tobacco and alcoholic 
stimulants will always be the best. If he goes to Sunday-school, 
takes an active part in religious devotions, he will be better forti- 
fied against yielding to ordinary temptations, and willgrow in grace, 
and in a knowledge of God and His righteousness. He will rise. 



7. THE VALUE OF METALS. 

The following table shows the comparative commerical value of 
some of the metals. The first eight in the table are only obtainable 
in microscopic quantities, but the prices at which they are sold 
would be as shown were they obtainable by the pound : 



VALUE PER POUND AVOIRDUPOIS. 



Indium 92,520 00 

Vanadium 2,520 00 

Ruthenium 1,400 00 



Rhodium 
Palladium . . 
Uranium.... 

Osmium 

Iridium 

Gold 

Platinum... 
Thallium.... 
Chromium.. 
Magnesium 
Potassium.. 



700 00 

650 00 

576 58 

325 28 

317 44 

301 45 

115 20 

108 77 

58 00 

46 50 

23 00 



Silver 

Cobalt 

Cadmium. 
Bismuth.. 
Sodium.... 

Nickel 

Mercury . . 
Antimony 

Tin 

Copper.... 
Arsenic... 

Zinc 

Lead 

Iron 



18 85 

7 75 

6 00 

3 63 

3 20 

250 

1 45 

36 

33 

25 

15 

11 

07 

02 
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IX. ^ajrfns m WihvutU» sntf ^ooU. 

Table shewing the Number and Classification of Public Library and Prize Books sent out from the People's 

Depository of the Ontario Education Department from 1853 to 1874 inclusive. 



1-3 



I 






1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
I860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 

Totals... 



8j 



21922 
66711 
28659 
13669 
29833 
7587 
9308 
9072 
6488 
5599 
6274 
3361 
3882 
6856 
5426 
6573 
6428 
6024 
4825 
6015 
5367 
7167 



266046 






4158 

10633 

5475 

2498 

5295 

1567 

1670 

1561 

1273 

927 

707 

552 

611 

1144 

1003 

1106 

1148 

865 

830 

866 

771 

1004 



45664 



►ft 

1 






|| 



1602 
5532 
2053 
652 
1763 
503 
551 
475 
302 
244 
304 
140 
168 
217 
125 
214 
268 
162 
152 
236 
176 
175 



16013 



I 



287 

1030 

318 

118 

321 

86 

136 

144 

59 

45 

42 

11 

20 

56 

20 

39 

51 

28 

12 

49 

32 

27 



2931 



i 



906 

2172 

558 

397 

632 

152 

209 

223 

101 

99 

97 

47 

62 

125 

78 

86 

96 

68 

46 

90 

78 

133 



6455 



I 

QQ 

I 
I 



526 

1351 

663 

287 

817 

98 

192 

200 

72 

43 

80 

38 

53 

81 

65 

51 

91 

64 

41 

64 

74 

97 



5048 



234 

636 

200 

77 

195 

61 

130 

100 

64 

75 

67 

28 

26 

55 

15 

42 

36 

36 

35 

57 

59 

100 



2328 



940 
4780 
1808 
660 
1729 
276 
432 
526 
223 
^1 
282 
134 
131 
282 
189 
195 
198 
156 
145 
188 
164 
73 



13722 



324 

950 

28:) 

86 

201 

29 

105 

78 

38 

69 

32 

7 

3 

45 

7 

26 
37 
14 
19 
18 
23 
9 



2403 



807 
3235 
1452 
418 
1257 
186 
300 
339 
172 
165 
202 
87 
110 
291 
118 
132 
162 
159 
149 
132 
178 
136 



10187 



s 



2694 

5764 

3361 

1523 

2391 

713 

1169 

852 

601 

412 

547 

321 

328 

652 

524 

554 

499 

367 

366 

540 

420 

639 



26237 



I 

o 
> 



1141 

4350 

2926 

1019 

2253 

843 

714 

797 

760 

661 

652 

290 

534 

776 

595 

979 

1172 

627 

581 

850 

734 

777 



23931 



2917 
6393 
3081 
1844 
3516 
744 

IW 
1115 
880 
830 
864 

i 451 
553 
784 

i 650 
736 
882 
610 
524 
566 
409 
705 



30181 



5178 

19307 

6049 

9219 
2245 
2401 
2520 
1826 
1706 
2286 
1198 
1225 
2200 
1971 
2211 
1237 
1542 
1691 
1671 
1727 
2271 



§ 

'A 



75413 



150 
491 
374 
297 
366 
171 
550 



208 

578 

4:^2 

238 

244 

84 

172 

142 

117 

112 

112 

57 

58 

148 

66 

52 

60 

52 

37 

323 

351 

471 



2399 4134 



Volumefl sent to Mechanics' lufltitutes and Sunday Schools 

Gkand Total Library and Prize Books despatched up to 3l8t December, 1874 



2557 
8045 
12089 
20194 
26931 
29760 
32890 
33381 
44601 
58871 
64103 
54715 
54657 
60655 
60420 
63721 
71557 
67498 



766645 



3-1 
I 



21922 
66711 
28659 
13669 
32390 
15632 
21397 
29266 
33419 
35359 
39164 
36742 
48483 
65727 
69529 
61288 
61085 
65679 
65245 
69736 
76924 
74665 



1032691 



20362 
11053053 



Table shewing the Value of Artides sent out from the Education 
Depository during the years 1851 to 1874 inclusive. 



Arti<des on which the 100 per 
cent, has been ai>portioned 
from the Legislative Grant. 



1851 
1852 
ia53 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
I860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 



Public School 
Library Books 



Maps, Appar 
atus & Jrrize 
Books. 



51,376 
9,947 
7,205 

16,200 
3,982 
5,805 
5,289 
4,084 
3,273 
4,#22 
1,931 
2,400 
4,375 
3,404 
4,420 
4,655 
3,396 
3,300 
4,421 
3,8^1 
5,337 



4,655 
9,320 
18,118 
11,810 
11,905 
16,832 
16,251 
16,194 
15,887 
17,260 
20,224 
27,114 
28,270 
25,923 
24,475 
28,810 
30,076 
42,265 
42,902 
44,631 



9) ' V 

^ S S 




S 5 g 



'3g 
> 3 






-fill 



3.i 



$ 


$ 


1,414 


1,414 


2,981 


2,981 


4,233 


4,233 


5,514 


56,890 


4,389 


18,991 


5,726 


22,251 


6,452 


40.770 


6,972 


22,764 


6,679 


24,389 


5,416 


27,537 


4,894 


25,229 


4,844 


24,311 


3,461 


23,370 


4,454 


23,645 


3,818 


26,442 


4,172 


35,661 


7,419 


39,093 


4,793 


35,136 


5,678 


34,808 


6,176 


38,381 


8,138 


41,514 


10,481 


57,167 


7,010 


53,746 


8,547 


58,515 



Books Imported nrro Oittario and Qubbbc. 

The following Statistical Table has been compiled from the 
** Trade and Navigation Returns " for the yeara specified, showing 
the gross value of books (not maps or School apparatus) imported 
into Ontario and Quebec : — 



Tear. 



1850 
ia51 
1852 
1853 
1854 
185^ 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1800 
1861 
1862 
1863 
i of 1864 
1864-^ 
1865-6 
1866-7 
181,7-8 
18<)8-9 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 



d * 



I -91 



$ 

101,880 
120,700 
141,176 
158,700 
171,452 
194,356 
208,636 
224,400 
171,255 
139,057 
155,604 
185,612 
183,987 
184,652 
93,308 
189,386 
222,559 
233,837 
•224,582 
278,914 
220,371 
146,435 
212,644 
221,978 
246,926 



V « d 

IT 



$ 

141,700 
171,732 
159,268 
254,280 
307,808 
338,792 
427,992 
309,172 
191,942 
184,304 
252,504 
344,621 
249,234 
276,673 
127,233 
200,304 
247,749 
273,615 
•254,048 
373,758 
361,171 
411,518 
477,581 
640.143 
530,434 



-^1 



I 



S3 

p- 5 3 



HS 



nQj 

.F*'*^ 



243,580 

292,432 

300,444 

412,980 

479,260 

533,148 

636,628 

533,572 

363,197 

32:i,:i61 

408,108 

530,233 

433,221 

461,325 

220,541 

389,690 

470,:^08 

507,452 

478,630 

6.52,672 

571,542 

557,953 

690,225 

762,121 

777,360 



1 






$ 

84 

3,296 

1,288 

22,764 

44,060 

25,624 

10,208 

16,028 

10,692 

5,308 

8,846 

7,782 

7,800 

4,085 

4,668 

9,.522 

14,749 

20,743 

12,374 

11.874 

13,019 

► 13,078 

20,315 

16,597 

16,789 
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SIR ARTHUR HELPS' BOOKS. 

Well does the learned Caxton inBiflt^ in one of his ohanning di- 
greanonBy that books are the medicine of the mind ; therefore, when 
the news of Arthur Helps' death arrived , we felt a sorrow as sin- 
cere as of late when there passed away from among us one whose 
skill and sympathy were ever ready in our physical ailments to 
alleyiate or to heal, for we knew that in Helps we had lost one of 
thoee physicians of the mind to whom our debt of gratitude is the 
deeper because the medicine can never be exhausted. Like 
the volumes which describe the life of the inimitable Caxton, there 
are some of Helps' works which seem almost faultless. Books which 
are an unmixed good, from which no sentiment can be struck out 
to mend the matter, and most certainly no word can be changed to 
mend the manner, in which no discordant note jars upon the over- 
wrought brain with ever so slight a tremor. 

In reading these books if e can contemplate our daily life with a 
peculiar detachment of feeling, pertaining not to mysticism, but to 
practical wisdom. We toil in our work too much, as our author 
puts it, with the excitement of gamblers, instead of working with the 
calmness of day-labourers ; but, when we turn aside to the perusal 
of such works as these, we are no longer choked with the dust of 
the arena or jostled by the throng of the market. We can dwell, 
not with scorn but with pity, on the many meannesses of our lives, 
and take comfort with quiet joy in the nobleness which, thank God, 
often redeems them. Li Helps we do not find that active intelligent 
selfishness, passing commonly for practical wisdom, which appro- 
priates and, with strong digestion, absorbs into self everything its 
long arms can reach or its strong suckers fasten to, but we learn a 
wisdom which gives more than it takes and grows richer in its wealth 
of sympathy, which joins to the widest experience of life and busi- 
ness the most loving recognition of the struggles towards right of 
even the most wiBul of poor fallible mortals. This wisdom is 
practical for it is perennial, and as suitable to make life endur- 
able in the present condition of the world as we are compelled to 
believe it will in a state of society where there is nothing to be 
grabbed or nothing to be absorbed. Some of Arthur Helps' writ- 
ings are true medidnes. Alterative and tonic, they help us to do 
our work more faithfully ; and sedative, in that they tend to guard 
us against over much care-taking. They are not religious works 
in the ordinary sense, because an intolerance of dogma runs 
through them all, but they are full of religiousness, for they exalt 
the duty and beauty attainable in every day life. — Montreal €haeUe, 



WATCH THE BOOKS. 

How large a proportion of mothers and guardians exercise any- 
thing which can be called watchful care as to what books and papers 
the children shall read ? And yet the booksellers' shelves groan 
under the weight of the most dissipating, weakening, and insidious 
books that can possibly be imagined ; and newspapers which ought 
never to enter any decent house lie on the table of many a family 
sitting-room. Any one who will take the trouble to examine the 
records of any large circulating Ubraiy will be astonished at the im- 
mense demand which there is for these average novels. And, in our 
parlours and chambers to-day, myriads of little girls are curled up in 
comers, poring over such reading — ^stories of complicated modem 
society, the very worst kind of reading for a child ; stories '* whose 
exciting pages delight in painting the love of the sexes for each 
other." And the mothers do not know what they are reading ; and 
the children answer, when asked what they read : '* Oh anything 
that comes along ! " — Awia C, Braekett. 



Ontabio School ov AoBicuLrnaE.- An int«r«stiiig aooount of the 

first ezaminatioii held in this School is given in the Globe of the 16th inst. 
Want of space precludes a report of the prooeedings, but they- appear to 
have been very gratifying. The School has been snocessfnlly managed by 
Mr. Johnaon the Rector. (See article on the School on page 53.) 

LiNDBAT LoBSTTO CoNVBNT.— We h»ve received an interesting ac- 

oonnt of this boilding, the substance of which we hope to give in the next 
Journal. 

-CoNORBOATiONAL CoLLBOB.— The closing ezerciaes of the 36th session 



of the Congregational Coll^ of B. N. A. were held a few days ago in Zion 
Church, Montreal. The Kev. Charles Chapnian, M.A.t Chairman of the 
College Board, presided, and amongst other thin^ announced that the stu- 
dents were^ if desirous of obtaininfl: a secnlar traming, afforded the advan- 
tages of a hterary course in McGill College. Rev. Dr. Wilkes, the Princi- 
piu, in reviewing the work done during the past session, stated that the 
students had been instructed and examined in systematic theology. Church 
history^, homiletics, history of the Canon, and Old Testament instruction. 
Additional lectures were given on Isaiah, the Evidences of Christianity,. 
Greek ExegeeiB, and Elocution. Most of the students attended lectures at 
McGill Cofic^ during the winter, and those belonging to the theologicid 



classes were also engaged in mission work. The endowment fund, which 
was reported last year at $17,688, has increased to $23,000, and will, it is 
hoped, before long, reach $40,000. The Rev. F H. Marling, of Toronto, 
deuvered an earnest and practical address on '* The Cure of Souls," to those 
who were about to go forth to begin the work of the ministry. — LibrrcU. 

Tbinitt Colleob.— Revd. Professor Ambery, M.A., leaves this XTni- 

versity on the 1st of October next. He proposes to open " Trinity Hfdl,'* 
Mountain View, Hamilton, as a School for boys, in September. 

TRDnrr College UNIVBBSITT.--At a recent convocation, the following 

degrees were conferred by Rev. Provost Whitaker, Vice-Chanoellor ; M.B.— 
J. S. Atkinson, G. Baptie, J. C Boullee, A. Bray, G. H. Bumham, A. B. 
Cook, J. R. Clarke. E. J. Freel, T. Hobley, W. Kennedy, A. Leitch, A. 
Lynd, J. C. Mitchell, 0. McLarty, W. Minaker, D. Nunan, U. A. PowelL 
E. W. Rae, G. A. S. Ryerson, E. P. Sylvester, M. D. Stark, A. J. Sinclair, 
J. D. Wilson, J. Wuhart ; M.D.— T. W. Read, A. L. McLaren. Dr. 
Hodder then introduced to the Bishop those who succeeded in gaining the 
gold and silver medals, and also those to whom certificates of honour had 
been granted, and said that Mr. C. McLarty had gained the highest prize 
conferred bv the University, namely, the University Gold Medal. Mr. N. 

A. Powell had succeeded in earning for himself a name which few men of 
his standing were able to do ; he had obtained the Universi^ Silver Medal^ 
and also the surgical prize presented by the United States Faculty. Mr. 
G. P. Sylvester had gained the Univeraity Medical Faculty Gk>ld Medal ; 
and Mr. M. D. Stark obtained the University Medical Faculty Silver MedaL 
The whole of the students had worked most assiduously during the session, 
and especially those gentlemen on whom the several degrees had been con- 
ferred. The Bishop then handed to the above-named gentlemen their prizes, 
congratulating each on the success he had attained ; after which he adoressed 
the meeting, and conpatulated Dr. Hodder on the great'advanoe which the 
medical institution m connection with Trinity College appeared to have 
made in the short period it has been in prt^rress. Last year he had the 
pleasure of beinp^ present, when his gratification certainly was very high at 
the testimony given of those who received prizes, and the evidence afforded 
that those on whom honours had been conferred gave promise of usefulness 
in their profession in after life. He wished God-speed to this portion of the 
University for all time to come. The benediction was then pronounced by 
th^ Bishop, and the meeting dosed.— <7£E)6e. 

M'GiLL UinvEBSiTT. — At the recent Law and Medical Convocation 

at McGill CoUep^e, Montreal, it was stated out of the 129 students attending 
the lectures dunng the past session, there were from Quebec but 48 against 
67 from Ontaiio ; three each came from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ; 
P. E. Island, 1 ; West Indies, 2 ; United ^States, 5. After devotional ex- 
ercises, the Secretary, W. C. Baynes, B. A.', read the minutes of last meet- 
ing, whereupon the result of the Medical Examinations was read by Dr. 
G«orge W. Campbell, M.A., Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, as follows : 
The following gentlemen, 32 in number, have passed their primary examina- 
tions on the following subjects ; Anatomy and Physiology, Chemistry, 
Materia Medica and Pnarmacv, Institutes of Medicine, Botany and Zoo- 
logy : also 31 gentlemen have fulfilled all the requirements to entitle them to 
the oegree of M.D., CM., from this University • These exercises consist in 
examinations, both written and oral, on the following subjects : — Theonr and 
Practice of Surgsry, Theory and Practice of Me<Ucine, Obstetrics and dis- 
eases of women and children, Medical Jurisprudence and Hygiene, and also 
Clinical examinations in Medicine and Sorgery, conducted at the bedside in 
the Hospital. The Valedictory was deUvered by Dr. James M. Nelles, of 
Brantford, Ontario. It was long, but both interesting and at times amus- 
ing. He alluded in fitting terms to the approaching severance of the ties 
which had bound together teachers and pupils, and hoped the fonner would 
be long held in rememberance. The education they had received in Alma 
Mater was now to be made use of, and he desired that they would do their 
best to uphold her good name, by being zeidous in the cause for which they 
had devoted so much persevering study. He advocated the pursuance of 
the medical profession rather for the purpose of doing good to mankind than 
to amass wealth. He considered the students of the past were fully up to 
those of the present and as fully well behaved in point of manners and 
morals. In this connection he gave some practical advice to students, advis- 
ing if they wished to be successful to avoid theatres, saloons, etc. He 
warmly thanked the ladies for their attendance, and the influence which their 
favour had exercised on the students who wero then departing ; and asked a 
continuation of that interest in those who would from time to time hereafter 
become students. Dr. W. Osier, Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine, 
then delivered a well timed address to the graduates, in which he said 
rested with themselves to a great extent as to how successful they were in 
future ; for medicine was a progessive science, requiring constant and care- 
ful study. He alluded to the use of liquor in mcKlical practice as a thing to 
be carefully watched, in order to prevent its use as a medicine degenerating 
into its consumption as a beverage. After remarks concerning the prosecu- 
tion of unlicensed practitioners, he concluded by wishing the graduates, in 
the name of the Facultv, every possible success. 

Facoi/pt of Law.— W. H. Kerr, Esq., Q.C., then read the following list 
of names, prizemen and graduates in the Law department :— The degree of 

B. C. L. was then conferred on thoee who had graduated, and Mr. Johk 
Smiths Hall delivered the Valedictory, a forcible, brief and yet comprehen- 
sive address j he aUuded to what was expected of the graduates on their 
entering their sphere of labour, and warmly thanked the Professors, on be- 
half of himself and classmates, for the interest taken by the former on their 
behalf. 'Prof. H. F. Rainvillb, LL.B., addressed the graduates in French 
on behalf of the Faculty, after which Principal Dawson, said : We had ex- 
pected that the Chancellor of the University would have been present on this 
occasion ; but the effects of a recent severe illness, from which, however, we 
are happy to know that he is rapidly recovering, prevent. We hope that 
he will occupy his accustomed place m the approaching meeting of Convo- 
cation for conferring degrees in Arts on the 3ra of May. We have to-day to 
mourn the recent departure from among us of one of the most eminent bene- 
factors of this University, Mr. William Molson, of whom the Hall in which 
we meet is one of the memorials. Mr. MoLson's personal character and public 
virtues are too well known to require any eulogy from us, but bis influence 
in the growth of this University, and especially the Faculty of Arts, beJongs 
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to the history of education in Canada ; and it ifl perf erred ,to refer more 
fully to it at the meeting of Convocation in May. His Lordship Bishop 
OxiENDEN then pronoan<Md the benediction, and the convocation closed. — 
WUnest. 

Note bt Editor.- We regret having to omit an abstract of the McGiU 

University Report recently received. 

Inspjbotob's Reports.— We hope to publish absttects from Public 

School Inspector's Reports in the next JourruU. 



XI. j^ltort (tmtjA ^ttHm Hi iaol». 

Harper Brothers, New York. Messrs. Hart &, Rawlikbon, Toronto. 

The Bazar Book of the Household : 

We have received this month from this noted firm, another of the Bazar 
series, devoted to the always popular topics of " loving and living." Mar- 
ria^ is first discussed on physiolofficaf principles, and then in regard to 
social considerations. Having settled those satisfactorily, the Book demands 
better treatment for domestic servants. It complains that the common hu- 
nuinitjr of the master and* man is not sufficiently conceded, or, at least, 
recogmsed. The democratic spirit of the age is allowed to be the primary 
disturbine cause. The desire for the recognition of the * * common humanity 
seems to have been provoked by displays of "cold formality that repel every 
approach to intimacy. " A consummation such as seems to be desired, would 
most probably rather increase the discontent of the servant and the discom- 
fort of the served. '* Intimacy'' between mastor and servant would weaken the 
primary duty of service, that is, obedience, and would leave the superior open 
to what is so bitterly spoken of as ** worrying surveillance" to a greater ex- 
tent in proportion than the inferior, when we consider that it would then be 
purely gratuitous, and would not have the excuse that all employers unde- 
niably possess. The plan 8ugge8t<ed for reconciling the *' democratic spirit 
of the age" to such iutolerable servitude is hardly practicable. Housenold 
servants must necessarily live at home i they cannot ** merely resort there 
daily at those hours when their particular services are required." Such a 
plan might be pursued with a 'coachman or gardener, but while fires have 
to be lighted early in the morning, either the resident servant has to do it, 
or no servant at all. If such b the plan for securing a position consistent 
with every American's usual freedom, then who wonders at Americans 
shifting the responsibility from their own shoulders upon the hotels. Hints 
and reflections on the child's education and training, and a general view of 
home life complete the volume. 

Ismailia. By Sir Samuel Baker. 

Thib narrative of an ex^iedition to Central Africa for the suppression of 
the slave trade, is an evidence of the practical character of the Khedive of 
Egypt, and a record of the perseverance and success of Sir Samuel Baker. 
It 18 a more interesting story than a geographical exploration gives birtii 
to. Most of the country traversed having jbeen previously the sphere of 
Sir Samuel. Baker's operations, the main interest centres of course in the 
expedition, its welfare, adventures and results. It seems to have been wonder- 
fufiy successful ; but just as the *' Darkness comes when the day is done," so 
the last paragraph of the book discloses the fact that the *' greatest slave 
trader of the W'nite Nile " has been appointed to a post in the expedition for 
suppressing the slave trade I Though the immediate result of the expedition 
may seem lewened by the fact of tms appointment, yet the ultimate success 
of the movement can scarcely be doubtful. The volume contains many cha- 
racteristic wood'cuts, and there are added maps to illustrate the route taken. 

Livingtian^s Last Joumafs, by Horace Waller, F.R.G.S. 

lliis is Livingstone's own story of his last seven years of arduous travel. 
It is the most connected account, as we may judge, of geographical explora- 
ration ever written— for during the seven years his note books were kept up 
with the most laborious care, not a single break occurring. What inakes 
thiB the more remarkable is, that not only are they a record of each day's 
doings, but they contain as well, maps, rough drawings^ zoological and bo- 
tanical notes. However this many sided man may be viewed, ms great per- 
severance will be evident ; it enhances the value of his work and assures 
his deserved fame. The compiler has had the advantage of being able to 
obtain all the information which the Doctor's two natives could afford him, 
and this seems to have been considerable. 

The map which accompanies the book is most valuable, being compiled 
from Dr. Livingstone's own draughts. 

Sports that KiU, by the Rev'd. J. De Witt Tahnage. 

A sequel volume to the " Abominations of Modem Society,'* which Dr. 
Talmage published a few years ago. He strongly denounces the amusements 
and recreations of New ¥ ork city, and of all Ufge cities. He calls out for 
much needed reforms in the American Theatre, and discloses the immense 
amount of evil done through the agency of bad books and periodicals : the 
American plague-spot. Two characteristio chapters are The Crusades of 
Demons and the Sheart of Delilah : the evils of strong drink and a licentious 
life are dbown in all their blackness. We can confidently recommend this 
book as a very manly attack on what would suffer more were it always at* 
tacked in like manner. 

Also received : 

Hagarenty by Greo. A. Lawrence, author of " Gruy Livingstone,'* &o. 

Old Mpddleltont Money ^ by Mary C- Hay. 

At the Sign of the Silver Flagon, by B. L. Farjeon. 

A Strange World, by Miss M. E. Braddon. 

The Maid of KUleena, by William Black. 

The lil assuming of an Aloe, by Mrs. Cashel Hory. 



XII. ieyartmnttsl ^ttictt. 

HONOUR ROLLS FOR HIGH AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

This department has recently pubhshed two finely-executed 
ornamental lithographic charts, for hanging on the school-room 
wall ; size, 23 inches wide by 36 inches long. 

Each chart contains two columns, with blank spaces for en- 
tering the names of forty meritorious pupils, and, by making a 
slit at each end of these spaces, slips of card can be inserted 
and removed ; therefore the same chart can be used for several 
years in succession. 

We can strongly recommend the use of Honour Rolls as an 
incentive to diligent study. Experience shoWs that pupils are 
induced to prosecute their studies with greater diligence and 
seal when striving to obtain a place of distinction for their 
names on the Honour Roll, which is on exhibition to their 
friends and to the visitors of the school. 

Price of High School Honour Roll, 75c. ; or by post, 80a 
Price of Public School Honour Roll, 75c. ; or by post, 80c. 

The Legislative apportionment is allowed on Honour RoUs 
when purchased with maps and apparatus. 

ADMISSION TO COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Notice is hereby given, that the next Examinations for ad- 
mission to Collegiate Institutes and High Schools will be held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 8th and 9th of June, 1875. 

Any Candidate who fails at the above-mentioned, or at any 
subsequent Examination, to obtain one-third of the marks in 
any subject will not be considered by the High School Inspec- 
tors to have shown that ^* competent knowledge ** of the subject 
which the law requires, notwithstanding his having gained 50% 
of the total, (See Regulations for the Admission of Pupils). 

In order to prevent any misunderstanding of the intention of 
the Regulations, Local Examiners are hereby reminded that the 
object of the Examinations is to prevent unqualified pupils from 
entering the High Scliools, and that in fixing a minimum of 
fifty P^ cent, of the total marks assigned, it is not expected that 
the Local Boards will divest themselves of their judgment or of 
the power to exclude candidates who make a total failure in the 
fundamental subjecteof primary Education. Candidates should 
give notice at once, of their intention to attend. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL SESSION. 

In future there will be but one Session of the Normal Sohool 
instead of two. 

The Session will oommenoe on the 15th September, and will 
close on 15th July, with vacation from the third Wednesday in 
December to the second Tuesday in January ; and from the Wed- 
nesday before, to the Tuesday after Easter, iuclusive. 

The School will consist of two Divisions. The work of the 
Second Division will be entirely with a view to Second Class Cer- 
tificates, while the First Division will be prepared for First Class 
Certificates. 

The Second Division wiU be divided into ^wo sections, ^e 
Junior Section will comprise students who, having passed the en- 
trance examination, are preparing for Second Class Certificates 
grade B. The Senior Section wiU comprise, (1) students who are 
preparing for Second Class Certificates, grade A, having already 
passed through the Junior Section and obtained grade B Certifi- 
cates ; (2) those who have obtained grade H, granted by County 
Boards, and passed a special examination in Arithmetic, Algebra 
and Natural Philosophy within certain limits; (3) lastly, those 
who have passed the entire entrance examination for this Section. 

The First Division will contain (1 ) the students who have passed 
through the Second Division and obteined Second Class Certificates, 
grade A ; and (2) those who hold Second Class, grade A oertifioates 
granted by County Boards^ provided thev can pass an examination 
(within specified limits) in Natural Philosophy and Algebra. 

NoTS. — For subjects of examination see prospectus, to be had 
on application to the Department or the Principal <>f the Normal 
School. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL 

OftANT TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO FOB 1875. 



dreuiar to the Clerk of tack Cmtnty, City, Toion, and Village 
MuTtidpality in the Province of Ontario. 

Sia, — I have the hooour to transmit herewith a certified oopy 
of the apporlioniaeiit for the ourrmt year, of the Lf^slative 
Sebool Grant to eaoti City, Town, Village, and Township in 
Ontario. 

The bans of apportionment to the several Hoaioipalidea for 



this year is the popultitioo as enamerated in the census of 1871. 
lite total amonnt available for apportionment is the same as that 
of last year, and those Towoships in which there are feeble schools 
and a sparse popaUtion have been speaialty considered in an ad- 
ditional, apportionment from the poor School Graot. 

Where Koman Catholic Separate Schools exist, the sam ap- 
portioned to the MuDioipslity has been divided between the 
Public and Separate Schools thereio, occoiding to the average 
atteodaaoe of pupils of both olaases of Schools during last year, 
as reported and oerti&ed by Uie Trustees. 

The grants are, by law, payable on the 1st July, by the 
Hon. the Proviuoial Treasurer, on the oertifioate of the Chief 
Superintendent. These certificates will be issued on or before 
30tb June, in faVour of those Municipalities which have sent 
in duly audited school aooonute and Inspectors' reports to this 
office. 

I trust that the liberality of your Council will be Increased 
ia proportioQ to the growing oeoessity and imporbuioe of pro- 
viding for the sound and thorough eduoation of all the yonth of 
the land. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

B. EYKBSON. 

EsccATioN OrrioE, 

Toronto, May, 1875. 



Apportionment to OoontieB for 
1875. 

L COUNTY OF GLENOAKRY. 
Townalupa. ApportioiimeDt. 

taurlottenbuish •8811 00 

Do fot H«pM>te SchooU •« 00 

KenyOD 730 00 

I^nouter 640 00 

Do for 3«pw»t« Schools... 11 00 

Lochiel 632 00 

Do InrSeiMtnte School!... 180 00 

239 00 87BB Op 
Total for Conn^ 13027 00 

2. COUNTY OF 3TORMONT. 

Cornwall 1749 00 

Jtodi 403 00 

Om^iraok SM 00 

~ -111* 496 00 

Total „ tSSOl 00 



3. COUNTY OF DUNDAa 
Towiuhipa. ApportJoamcnt. 

Matilda rOSOO 

Moontaiu 481 00 

WilliHubnndi 697 00 

WinchMtor 603 00 

Total 12484 00 

4. coujmr OF prebcott. 

AI&«d tSSO 00 

Caledonia 189 00 

HawkesbiiTy Eart 4BS 00 

# Do for Sopante SchooU SSC 00 

Do Wert 292 00 

LoDKoeuil 271 00 

flanta^Dst, North 403 00 

Do [or Separate Scbooli 39 00 

Do South 23S00 

264 00 2092 OO 

Total for County «2366 00 

6, COUNTY OF BU88ELL. 
Canbridce ni3 00 



Appoitummant 

Clanmoe S383 00 

Cumbadaad «R 00 

KuneU 346 00 

Total tiasaoo 

6. COUNTY OF CAKLETON. 

Fitiroy (SOB 00 

Glouoerter 706 00 

OoulboniB 477 00 

Gower, North 373 00 

Huntley 388 00 

March 2B3 00 

Marlborough 333 00 

NepMn 607 00 

Do for Separate 8<dH>olB ... ISI 00 

OwHide Sra 00 

Do for Separate SdH>uU 66 00 

Torbolton 130 00 

2^7 00 43SS 00 

Total for Connty 9(648 00 
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7. COUNTY OF GRKNVILLB. 
Townships. Apportionment, 

Augusta 1762 00 

Edwardsburgh 768 00 

Do for Separate Schools 28 00 

Gower, South 153 00 

Oxford on Rideau 587 00 

Do for Separate Schools 11 00 

Wolford 376 00 

39 00 2646 00 

Total for County $2685 00 

8. COUNTY Of'lEKDS. 

Bastard and Burgess, South S522 00 

Crosby, North 314 00 

Do South 303 00 

Elizabethtown 793 00 

Blmsley, South 183 00 

E«cott, Front 205 00 

Kitloy , 423 00 

Leeds and Laiisdowne, Front... 555 00 

Do Rear ... 349 00 

Yonge, Front 246 00 

Yonge and Esoott, Rear 257 00 

Do for Separate Schools 7 00 

7 00 4150 00 

Total for County $4167 00 

9. COUNTY OF LANARK. 

Bathurst $475 00 

Beckwith 290 00 

Burgess, North 202 00 

Dalhouaie 269 00 

Darling 118 00 

Drummond 364 00 

Elmsley, North 209 00 

Lanark 336 00 

Lavant 70 00 

Montague 470 00 

Pakenham 368 00 

Ranutay 475 00 

Sherbrooke, North 60 00 

Do South 135 00 

Total $3830 00 

10. COUNTY OF RENFREW. 

Admaston $293 00 

Algonia 110 00 

Alice and Eraser 224 00 

Do Separate Schools 21 00 

Bagot and Blithfield 168 00 

Brougham 91 00 

Bromley 181 00 

Do for Separate Schools 33 00 

BrudenelLliaglan, RodcUflfeand 

Lynedoch 298 00 

Grattan 160 00 

Do for Separate Schools ... 66 00 

Griffith 103 00 

Horton 187 00 

McNab 421 00 

Matawatchan , 102 00 

Pembroke 96 00 

Petewawa 116 00 

Rolph and Wylie, Buchanan an^ 

McKay 162 00 

Ross 248 00 

Sebastopol 130 00 

Stafford 128 00 

Westmeath 388 00 

Wilberforoe 288 00 

120 00 3894 00 

Total for County $4014 00 

11. COUNTY OF FRONTENAC. 

Barrie $106 00 

Bedford 271 00 

Clarendon and Miller 135 00 

Minchinbrooke 176 00 

Howe Island 118 00 

Kennebec 139 00 

Kingston 606 00 

Loughboro* 350 00 

Olden 163 00 

Oso 149 00 

Palmerston and Canonto 124 00 

Pittsbuivh 679 OO 

Portland '. 408 00 

Storrington 440 00 



Townships. Apportionment. 

Wolfe Island $298 00 

Do for Separate Schools 122 00 

122 00 405000 

Total for County $4172 00 

12. COUNTY OF ADDINGTON. 

Amherst Island $175 00 

Anglesea ac^d Kaladar 182 00 

CamdenEast 854 00 

Denbigh, Abinger, Ashby and 

Efiingham 144 00 

Emestown 624 00 

Sheffield 329 00 

Do for Separate Schools 60 00 

60 00 2308 00 

Total for County $2368 00 

13. COUNIY OF LENNOX. 

Adolphustown $112 00 

Fredericksburgh, North 254 00 

Do South 221 00 

Richmond 485 00 

Do for Separate Schools... 22 00 

22 00 1072 00 

Total for County $1094 00 

14. COUNTY OF PRINCE EDWARD. 

Ameliasburgh $487 00 

Athol 257 00 

Hallowell 624 00 

Hillier 328 00 

Marysbuigh, South 316 00 

Do North 265 00 

Sophiasbnrgh 399 00 

Total $2576 00 

15. COUNTY OF HASTINGS. 

Carlow and Mayo $92 00 

Elzevir and Grimsthorpe 229 00 

Faraday and Dungannon 121 00 

Hungerford 683 00 

Huntingdon 421 00 

McClure, Wicklow, Bangor, 

Herschel, and Montea^e... 274 00 

Madoc 513 QO 

Marmora and Lake 25100 

Rawdon .^ 544 oO 

Sidney 776 00 

Thurlow 765 00 

Tudor, Wollaston, Limerick, 

and Cashel 293 00 

Tyendinaga 990 00 

Total $5952 00 

16. COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Alnwick $201 00 

Brighton 532 00 

Do for Separate Schools... 18 00 

Cramahe 564 00 

Haldimand 840 00 

Do for Separate Schools 23 00 

Hamilton 844 00 

Monaghan, South 169 00 

Murray 537 00 

Fepcy 508 00 

Do for Separate Schools ... 64 00 

Seymour 623 00 

Do for Separate Schools .. 9 00 

114 00 4818 00 
Total for County $4932 00 

17. COUNTY OF DURHAM. 

Cartwright $371 00 

Cavan 702 00 

Clarke 845 00 

Dair1in9ton ,^6 00 

Hope 749 00 

Manvers 607 00 

Total $4149 00 

1& COUNTY OF PETERBOROUGH. 

Asphodel ♦$374 00 

Beunont and Methuen 440 00 

i * Publlo School returns mot yet received, so that ap- 
portionment osanot be determined. 



Townships. Apportionment. 

Burleigh, Anstruther, and 

Chandoe «149 00 

Douro 294 00 

Dummer 287 00 

Ennismore 166 00 

Galwayand Cavendish 171 00 

Harvey 106 00 

Monaghan, North 226 00 

Otonabee *589 00 

Smith 476 00 

Total for County $3279 00 

19. COUNTY OF HALIBURTON. 

Clyde 

Dysart, Dudley, Haroourt-Guild- 

ford« Harbum, and Burton $249 00 

Byre 

fifavelock 

Hindon, Anson, and Luttei^ 

worth 201 00 

Lawrence 

Livingston 

Minden 178 00 

Monmouth and Cardiff 106 00 

McClintock 

Nightingale 

Snowdon and Glamorgan 165 00 

Stanhope and Sherburne 151 00 

Total $1060 00 

20. (BOUNTY OF VICTORIA. 

Bexley $127 00 

Garden and Dalton 220 00 

Draper, Ryde and Oakley 210 00 

Eldon 450 00 

EmUy 439 00 

Fenelon 405 00 

Laxton, Digby and Longford ... 188 00 

Macaulay 202 00 

Mariposa 791 00 

Ops 494 00 

Somerville 170 00 

Stephenson 150 00 

Verulam 397 00 

Total $4243 00 

2L COUNTY OF ONTARIO. 

Brock $763 00 

MaraandRama 53100 

Pickering 1088 00 

Reach 734 00 

Scott 409 00 

Scugog Island 130 00 

Thorah 290 00 

Uxbridge 494 00 

Whitby, East 503 00 

Do West 476 00 

Total $5417 00 

22. COUNTY OP YORK. 
Etobicoke $427 OO 

Do for SeiMurate Schools. 13 00 

Georgina 2ft3 00 

Gwilfimbury, East 680 00 

Do North 340 00 

King 1104 00 

Maridiam 1017 00 

Scarborough 681 OO 

Vaughan 1072 00 

Whitchurch 740 00 

York 1298 00 

Do for Separate Schools 178 00 

191 00 7552 00 

Total for County $7743 00 

23. COUNTY OF PEEL. 

Albion $596 00 

Caledon 706 00 

Chinguaoousy 904 00 

Gore of Toronto 208 00 

Do for Separate Schools 22 00 

Toronto 88100 

22 00 3297 00 

Total for County $3319 00 

24. COUNTY OF SIMCOE. 

Adjala $425 00 

Eflsa 578 00 

FUitt, 269 00 
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Townsliips. Apportionment. 

GwUlimbury, West $448 00 

Inniafil 786 00 

Do for Separate hk^honls 22 00 

MedoDte ;I75 00 

Mono 587 00 

Monck 173 00 

M<MrTiBon 182 00 

Mmikoka 166 00 

Mnlmur 517 00 

Nottawasaga 782 00 

Orillla and MatchedoBh •279 00 

Do for Separate Schools 

Oio 644 00 

Sonnidale 294 00 

Tay 240 00 

Tiny 474 00 

Tecoxnseth 623 Oq 

Tcworontio 232 00 

Vt«pr» ♦306 00 

Do for Separate Schools 

22 00 8370 00 



Total for County $8392 00 

* Public School report not yet receWed. 

25. COUNTY OF HALTON. 

Esquesing 9784 00 

Nassagaweya 437 00 

Nelson 668 00 

Trafalgar 741 00 

Total $2520 00 



26. COUNTY OF WENTWORTH. 

Ancaster $738 00 

Barton 423 00 

Beverley 856 00 

Binbrook 287 00 

Flamborough, East 574 00 

Do ioT Separate Schools 

Do West 470 00 

Do for Separate Schools 33 00 

Glanford 300 00 

Sahfieet 410 00 



33 00 4058 00 



Total for County $4091 00 

27. COUNTY OF BRANT. 

Bnuitford...-. $1011 00 

Burford 818 00 

Dumfries, South 512 00 

Oakland 164 00 

Onondaga 284 00 

Total $2789 00 



28. COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 

Caistor $319 00 

Clinton 410 00 

Gainsborough 446 00 

Grantham 235 00 

Do for Separate Schools. 127 00 

Grimsby 46100 

Louth 279 00 

Niagara 309 00 

127 00 2458 00 



Total for County $25^ 00 

29. COUNTY OF WELLAND. 

Bertie $433 00 

Cpowland 194 00 

Humberstone 365 00 

Pelham 371 00 

Stamf<»d 422 00 

Do for Separate Schools... 20 00 

Thorold 369 00 

Wainfleet 394 00 

Willoughby 184 00 

20 00 2732 00 



Total for County $2752 00 

30. COUNTY OF HALDIMAND. 

Canborough $178 00 

Cayugft, North 297 00 

Do South 143 00 

Dunn 155 00 

Moulton and Sherbrooke 310 00 

Oneida 454 00 

Do for Separate Schools ... 15 00 

Bainhftm 306 00 



Town&hips. Apimrtionment. 

Seneca $484 00 

Walpole 797 00 

Do for Separte Schools 1100 

26 00 3123 00 

Total for County $3149 00 

3L COUNTY OF NORFOLK. 

Charlotteville $604 00 

Houghton 312 00 

Middleton 481 00 

Townsend 807 00 

Walsingham 780 00 

Windham 661 00 

Do for Separate Schools 47 00 

Woodhouse 670 00 

47 00 4215 00 

Total for County $4262 00 

32. COUNTY OF OXFORD. 

Blandford $296 00 

Blenheim 944 00 

Dereham 625 00 

Nissouri. East 641 00 

Norwich, North 490 00 

Do South 476 00 

Oxford, North 274 00 

De East 386 00 

Do West 414 00 

Zorra,East 681 00 

Do West 501 00 

Total $5627 00 

33. COUNTY OF WATERLOO. 

Dumfries, North $680 00 

Waterloo 1167 00 

WeUesley : 748 00 

Do for Separate Schools ... 96 00 
Wihnot 802 00 

Do for Separate Schools ... 56 00 
Woolwich 822 00 

160 00 4109 00 
Total for County $4269 00 

34. COUNTY OF WELLINGTON. 

Amaranth $287 00 

Arthur 433 00 

Do for Separate Schools ... 97 00 

Eramosa 564 00 

Erin 786 00 

Garafraxa, East 381 00 

Do West 461 00 

Guelph 436 00 

Luther 261 00 

Maryborough 694 00 

Minto 41100 

Nichol 357 00 

Do for Separate Schoob. . . 47 00 

Peel 710 00 

Do for Separate Schools 78 00 

Pilkington 305 00 

Do for Separate Schools 36 00 

Puslinch 667 00 

268 00 6643 00 
Total for County $6901 00 

36. COUNTY OF GREY. 

Artemesia $502 00 

Do for Separate Schools... 12 00 

Bentinck 602 00 

Collingwood 527 00 

Derby 289 00 

Egremont 681 00 

Euphrasia 428 00 

Glenelg 493 00 

Do for Separate Schools... 104 00 

Holland 460 00 

Do for Separate Schools ... 29 00 

Keppel and Brooke 32100 

MeGncthon 306 00 

Normanby 788 00 

Do for Separate Schools. 32 00 

Osprey 447 00 

PrStoi 267 00 

Do for Separate Schools ... 66 00 

Sarawak T!^. ... 151 00 

St Vincent 483 00 

SuUivan 463 00 

Do for Separate Schoohi... 12 00 



Townships. Apportionment. 

Sydenham $556 00 

Do for Separate Schools... 37 00 

281 00 7643 00 



Total for County $7924 ' 

36. COUNTY OF PERTH. 

BUnchard $676 00 

Downie 508 00 

Do for Separate Schools ... 46 00 

Eaathope, North 442 00 

Do South 337 00 

Ellioe 408 00 

Do for Separate Schools 18 00 

Ehna 633 00 

Fullarton 429 00 

Hibbert 498 00 

Logan 473 00 

Momington 661 00 

Wallace 402 00 



64 00 6167 00 



Total for County $5231 00 

37. COUNTY OF HURON. 

Aahfield $668 00 

Colbome 358 00 

Goderich : 633 00 

Grey 614 00 

Hay 671 00 

Howick 694 00 

Hullett 611 00 

Do for Separate School 32 00 

McKillop 662 00 

Morris 622 00 

Stanley 662 00 

Sterfien 490 00 

Do for Separate Schools... 6100 

Tuckersmith 545 00 

Tumberry 287 00 

Usbome 622 00 

Wawanosh, East 391 00 

Do West 816 00 

Do for Separate School. 20 00 

103 00 7946 00 



Total for County $8049 00 

38. COUNTY OF BRUCE. 

Albemarle and Eastnor $205 00 

Amabel 266 00 

Arran , 568 00 

Brant 726 00 

Bruce 566 00 

Carrick 674 00 

Do for Separate School 64 00 

Cuhross 446 00 

^IdersUe 361 00 

Greenock 440 00 

Huron 602 00 

Kincardine 604 00 

Kinloes 446 00 

Saugeen 240 00 



64 00 6123 00 



Total for County $6187 00 

39. COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 

AdeUide $429 00 

Biddulph 434 00 

Do for Separate School ... 47 00 

Caradoc 747 00 

Delaware 374 00 

Dorchester, North 607 00 

Ekfrid 471 00 

Ix)b«i 612 00 

London 1459 00 

McGUlivray 608 00 

Do for Separate School 47 00 

Metcalfe 361 00 

Moea 365 00 

Nissouri, West 525 00 

Westminster 919 00 

Do for Separate School 23 00 

WiUiamSjEast 367 00 

Do West 241 00 

Do for Separate School... 72 00 



189 00 8409 00 



Total for County $8698 00 

40. COUNTY OF ELGIN. 
Aldborough $617 00 
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IHii, 



Town^IK Apport 


ofUneDt. 

tmoo 

306 00 
660 00 

688 00 
830 00 
821 00 

•4423 00 

»43100 
466 00 
486 00 
866 00 

666 00 
460 00 

497 00 

106 00 
272 00 
160 00 

4400 00 

•469100 


42. COUNTY OF LA 
Towuhipi. 
BoMnqnet 


MBTON 
Apport. 

30 00 

76 00 
108 00 


•646 00 
;n4 00 
16AO0 
226 00 
362 00 
660 00 

672 00 
607 00 
426 00 

400 00 

4316 00 

•4422 00 

•228 00 
48100 


Q<-fidd 

Do for SepuMe Scboal. 

M.ld«i ,....^3, 

Ucnoa 

SrSs.-:::::::::::::::::: 

Do Wert 

STiZd"::::::::::::::::::::;: 


Ml 

lawm- 
an 

»:« 

3U 


Dnnwioh ' 






T«montb 






Moore 

Do for Sepuate Sobool .... 

Piympton 

S«nii».,... 

Sombre 

Do forSep»i»teSchool...- 
Warwick 


«. COUNTY OF KENT. 


SSr°.z::::.::::::::::: :;:::::: 

Huwioh 




MOO am 


HowHd 


DISTRICTS 

Nitittine 

Muikoka 




lUlcigh 




Romaey 


4.1. COUNTY OF ESSEX. 
Do for Sepuate 8<Au»\... 61 00 




Zone .'.. 

13100 


mm 






ToMKorUoonty 


Algoma 


7»00 



Api>ortionment to Cities, Towns, 
and Villages for 1875 




TOWNS. 

Thorold ..... 
Tilaonbutnh , 
Walkflrton . 
Wbitby .... 

Windsoi" 

Woodstock . 

Total.. .- 



3523 00 24149 01 



VILLAGES. 


• cto. 

123 00 
86 00 
lie 00 

226 00 
263 00 
67 00 
177 00 
167 00 
132 00 
89 00 
118 00 
167 00 
200 00 
116 00 
123 00 
184 00 

"178 00 
118 00 
136 00 
122 00 

'120 00 
UGOO 
149 00 
216 00 

.178 00 


• cto. 


• eta. 


Ail.»Cr»ig 










8100 
"48W 








Arthur 


116 00 






























Brinhton 

Uronel* .. 
















Clledonia 




184 00 






































ll.iriii.dUe 


""43 00 


216 00 

m 00 




148 00 
177 00 
220 00 
162 00 
123 00 
300 00 
113 00 
190 00 
147 00 
134 00 
246 00 














26 00 




















i:i„.l.nhl,.nd.. 




113 00 


























■1 . i.imd-g 


94 00 

115 00 
127 00 
28100 
130 00 
110 00 
130 00 
166 00 

116 00 
137 00 
218 00 
126 00 
171 00 
186 00 
122 00 






















|-'[^"Y''' 




130 00 







139 00 






126 00 




















Mount Fof^... 

Ntwbureh 


IS 00 


202 00 
122 00 



VILLAGES. 

NewcastlB 

New Edinburgh 
New Hamburg. 

Newmarket . .. 
Oilipringi 



Pauley 

ParicuU .... 
Pembroke . 
Fetenville . 
Fortainouth . 
Port CidboniB. 
Pmrt Daihmide. 

port Elgin 

Port Perry 

Renfrew 



Kuhmond HUL 

Seaforth ,. 

Smith's Falk... 
Southampton... 

Stayner 

StirUng 

Streetaville 

T,-.^..iit..r 






Wattrliw 

Watford 

WellsJid 

Wellington ... 

Wynming ... 

WroneWf 

V,irk»iU« 

Total 



• ct& 

116 00 
163 00 

88 00 
148 00 
208 00 

81 00 



140 00 
260 00 
183 00 
84 00 
71 00 
116 00 
200 00 
170 00 
129 00 
208 00 
US 00 
90 00 
120 00 
116 00 



219 00 
87 00 

177 00 
' 80 00 

236 00 
133 00 
166 00 
78 00 

178 00 
116 00 
113 00 
32100 



170 ao 

19 DO 
300 on 

mot 



Summary of Apportionment to 
Counties, 1876. 



COUNTIES. 


Public 

School*. 


R. C. 

as? 


Totil. 




S rf.. 

2788 00 
260100 
2484 00 
2092 00 
1282 00 


• ct.. 
2:«oo 


« 


3Dunda- 

4 PreKott . . 
6 Rnndl 


aji' w 


SU6O0 

lasoD 
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COtTNTIBS.| 

6 Cwlston ...I 

7 OntDviUe...! 

9 X-Muik I 

10 Renfrew ... 

11 FRHitenw.. 

12 Addiogtou.i 

13 Leixnox 

14 PriuoeEdw. 

15 HastingB . . . 

16 Norttiim- 

17 Dnrhua ... 

18 PatertMRi' . 

19 HftliburtoD. 

20 Victoru 

21 Ontario.. 

22 York 

28 Petl 

24 Simooe.. 



2646 00 
4160 00 
3830 00 
3894 001 
WHO UO 
230R00 

loraoo 



4818 00 
4149 00 . 



MI7 00 
75S2 00 
3297 00 



4167 00 
3830 00 
4014 00 
4172 00 



loeo 00 
4243 00 
,5417 00 
^7743 00 
3319 00 
'■392 DO 
2^0 00 
4091 00 



IT BmM... 
88 Lmeoln.. 

29 WaUknd 

30 Hildinumd. 

31 Norfolh 

32 Oxford . 
,13 Woterlou .. 
31 WelliDgtoi 
36 Grey 

36 Pertt 

37 Huron 



*<M. 


• cU. 


Ictt. 


2789 00 






2458 0( 


127 0( 


2686 00 








3123 0( 


26 OC 


3149 00 


421B0( 


47 0( 










4109 OC 


160 0< 


4269 00 


6643 0( 


268 01 






281 0< 


7924 00 


6167 0( 


64 0< 


623100 


7946 0( 


103 01 




6123 01 


64 01 


6187 00 


8409 OC 


189 a 
















4316 OC 


106 « 


4422 00 


3668 00 


64 00 


3732 00 








278 00 




278 00 



224 00 
297 00 
739 00 



GRAND TOTALS. 



Onintdaand 


t CtB. 


t Ctl. 


t da. 


































Grand Total. 




• 


342378 00 



n the oluur. 

Preaent : — Tha Ofaairmui, 

The Chief Buperintendent of Education, 

The Honommble William UcHaater, 

The BiKht Beveiend T. B. FnUer, D.D., 

Junea Mxdenaan, £iqiiiie, Q.C., 

The Very Reverend William Snodgnaa, D.D., 

The Reverend John Ambery, H.A., 

The Beverend S. S. Nellea, D.D., 

Daniel Wilaoo, Eaguire, L L. D. , 

Samuel C. Woody BMiaiN, H.F.P., 

Ooldwiu Smith, Eaqnira, H.A. 

1. The following oommunicationa weM laid befoie the Council. 
2683, from the TreMoror of the Law Society, acknowledg- 

ing receipt of letter. 
3313, from Mr. W. Warwick, oa the publication of certain 

textbooks. 
6951, from Meaan. J. Campball & Son, for permiaaion to 

print certain hooka. 
2781, from Mr. B. M. BrUbin, B.A., for a certificate of 

eligibility aa Head Haater. 
131(iS, 4168, from Hr. J. B. Hamilton, M.A., tothe aame effect, 

6118, from Mr. R. Unsworth, B.A., tu the same effect. 
6851, from Mr. John R. Roy, M.A., to the uune effect 
4107, from the Honourable the Treaaurer of the Province, 

replying to letter respecting the ■aUrie* of- High 

8<moolluipactor*. 
6596, from Rev. W. H. Withrow, for information as to the 

Canadian History. 
6471, from Hr. C. P. Simpson, submittiiig his Geographic 

Oharti. 
8412, Aram the same, on a syitera of Phonompfay. 
2660, from the Agent of Adam'i Hietorioal Chart. 
67%, from Messia. Copp, Clark &, Co., submitting certain 

3666, from the Education Departmeat, Londoo, on the 
aubject of EuKlieh Orammar Text Books. 

6119, from the High School Inapectors, being a seheme 
for the payment of the High Sohool Or^nt. 

p368, from the High Sohool Btrard, DrummondvUIe, re- 
commending amendments to the Regulations. 

4265, from the High School Board, Ooderidi, recommend- 
ing amendments to the Regulations. 
64il6, 6928, from Mr. W. Badger, on a propoaed Arithmetic. 

4031, from Professor Roberts, on the Agricultural Text 
Book. 
3715, 4715, 6620, from Mr. J. Jepson, on the Tonic Sol Fa Sys- 
tem, and report thereon. 

3668, from the Science and Art Department, Loudon, on 
Drawing Books. 

6184, from the Toronto Teacher'a Assooiation, on the Text 
Books on Geography. 



2. Reports of the following Committees were presented. 
(6606) On Regulations and Text Books. 

(7042) Special Committee on Supply of Library and Prize Books. 

3. The Rule requiring notice of motion wsa suspended. 
Ordertd, That Messrs. Campbell be informed that tiiey will be 

allowed to publish the Arithmetical Text Books, but that the sub- 
ject of English Gtrammar was under the oousideration of tiie Com- 

OrdtTtd, That the Chief Superintendent be empowered on be- 
half of the Council to grant certificates to candidates for Head Mas- 
terahips in High Schools, who have complied with the R^pilation 
already adopted. 

6. Ordertd, That application for an allowance for the travelling 
expenses of ^e High School Inspectors be again made to the Gov- 
ernment. 

7. Ordertd, That the Public School Board, Toronto, be informed 
that the time fixed for the High School Entrance examinations was 
adopted on the recommendation of the High School Inspectora, after 
full consideration, as the time most convenient generally for the pur- 
pose throughout the Province, and the Council do not feel it ei- 

»dient to change it. 

8. Ordered, That on the roctimmendation of the Chief Superin- 
tendent the following pensions to superannuated Teachers be 

C;^i;i7) Wm. Bradley, of Fonthill, 28 yeaxs service. 

c 1 1 ii 1 1 ) John Bnioe, Markham, 37 do 

M]!i:ii) Beni. Burkholder, Waterloo 8., 28 do 

.:;;;»,)* AsahelB. Clark, Aurora, 17 do 

ii]'j.~Fi;)*Jame8C. Clark, Mountain 26 do 

t:;:;iiH| Thomas Foley, Louth, 40 do 

r li;t;L*) Robt. Graham, Goulbourn, 25 do 

.'.l>>:.) HenryGreer, Oower B., 26 do 

r r.'.:.) James Irvine, Morris, 31 do 

>.-.iai) Wm. Hy. Janaon, Bastard, 28^ do 

;i;,~>7] I John S. Kingston, Seneca, 10 do 

r,V.:iJ| A. B. C. HcConnell, Owillimbory 9 do 

r~^<''<7)'*' John McMahon, Enunosa 17 do 

fOiWiii* Peter F. Neilson, Emestown, 16 do 

(';,V^:'.| Wm. Jno. Ridley, Mountain, 30 do 

tr.|7r.»* Samson Roberta, Whitby 28 do 

ri:ll7)Wm. Reid Rodway, Simooe, 16 do 

r:,H'.':;)Sdward Rothwell, Ooderich, 40 do 
t 17i>:i) Solomon P. Smith, Harvey, 
r."..--!;.',) James Spenoe, Streetaville, 
(■J[il 1 JDaniel Sullivan, Peterboro". 

9. On motion of Professor Wilson, seconded by the Chief Superin- 
tendent, the Report of the Committee on B^ulations and Text 
Books was adopted, also 

The following Resolutions to carry the recommendations of the 
Report into effect : 

a Ordered, — That the lists of books recommended by the 

Committee on R^ulations and Text Books to be added to the 

list of approved text books, be added thereto, and that those 

reoommended to be struck off the list be so dealt with. 

Tvbt added. 

Lessons in Elementary Physios, by Balfour Stewart, LL.D, 

Physios, by Balfour Stewart, LLD. (Sdenoe Primers,) 

(■) imut turpUi Ml uunwl nwiltH) «gr. 
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Elementary Mechanics, including Statics and Dynamics, by J. B. 
Oherriman, M.A. 

Elementary Statics, by J. Hamblin Smith, M. A. 

ElementaiT Hydrostatics, by J. Hamblin Smith, M. A 

OutUnes of Natural HiBtory, by H. Alleyne Nicholson. 

Physiology (Science Primers) by M. Foster, M A^ M.D. 

Lessons in Elementary Physiology by Professor Huxley, ;F.R.S. 

Physical Geography, by Archd. Geikie, LL.D. (Science Primers,) 

Geoloey, .by Archd. Greikie, LL.D. do. 

Introductory Text Book of Physical Geography, by David Page, 
F.RS.E., (for High Schools). 

Chemistry bv H. E. Roscoe, (Science Primers). 

History of English Literature by Wm. Spalding, A.M. 

Oraik's English Language and Interature. 

Freeman's European Hutory. 

In the Department of daasics the following books are recom- 
mended : — 

Latin^ — Dr. Wm. Smith's Series, I, II, III, lY, and his smaller 
Grammar of the Latin language ; 

Araold's First and Second Latin Books ; the English editions 
or revised and corrected by J. A. Spencer. 
Harkness' Introductory Latin Book, 
do Latin Reader, 

do Latin Grammar. 
Bryoe's Series of Beading Books. 
J. Esmond Riddle's Latin Dictionary. 

Greek, — Dr. Wm. Smith's Initia Grseoa. 

Ourtius' Smaller Grammar. 

Farrar's Greek Svntax. 

Greek Lexicon, Liddell & Scott, smaller and larger editions. 

Ancient History, Geography and Annuities, 

Schmitz's Ancient History (retained at present). 
Pillan's First Steps in Classical Geography. 
Dr. W. Smith's Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biography, Myth- 
lology and Geography. 

Dr. W. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

Drawmg. 

Mr. Vere Foster's two series of Drawing Books, but the Council 
desire to invite the attention of teachers to the great benefits re- 
oogniaed as resulting from teaching children at an early stage to 
draw from the objects themselves, instead of from drawings. 

The following are struck off the Ust of approved Text Books : 
Peck's Ganot's Natural Philosophy, 
Davidson's Animal Kingdom, ' 
Collier's History of English Literature. 

b Ordered, — That the plan, recommended by the Inspectors, for 
the distribution of the moneys by results to High Schools be 
adopted, and ordered to be carried out. 

e. Ordered, — That the Regulations prepared and submitted by 
the Chief Superintendent for granting certificates to teachers in 
new and remote Townships, be adopted. 

d. Ordered, — That the revised scheme of entrance Examinations 
for the Normal School, and the revised course of study, as reported, 
be adopted. 

e. Ordered, — That| the Examinations for the Normal School 
Pupils proceed for the present year at the usual time ; but that any 
of the Normal School Students who desire to compete for the Pro- 
vincial or other medals must do so at the Midsummer Competition, 
along with all other candidates. Also that in future the examina- 
ation of Normal School Students and of Teachers generally take 
place at the same time and on the same papers. 

/. Ordered, — ^That the Government be requested to take the re- 

guisite steps for carrring out the principle, sJready sanctioned by the 
loundl, that Second Class certificates should only be granted on an 
examination by the Central Committee, by taxing the requisite 
steps for making this law ; and also that it be enacted that the 
Summer vacation shall be from the Ist instead of the 16th of 
July to the 16th of August, for the Public Schools. 

g. Ordered, — That the F^cipals of the Normal Schools be em- 
powered, after consultation with their colleagues, to remove from 
the Roll the names of any students who e^ow marked incapacity for 
the teaching profession ; or who have been reported by the teachers 
of the Model School as unlikely to receive even the lowest mark 
upon a Normal School certificate. 

h. Ordered, — ^That lists of subjects of study, and the revised Limit 
Table be printed and pasted inside the Text Book boards [on the 
plan suggested by the Inspector of Halton.] 

10. Ordered, — That the Chief Superintendent be requested to 
convey to the Inspectors of High Schools the acknowledgments of 
the Council for the care and labour bestowed by them in preparing 



the scheme for applying the principle of payment by results, to Col- 
legiate Institutes and High Schools. 

11. Ordered, — ^That the attention of the Committee on regulations 
and Text Books be directed to the Text Books used in Roman Ca- 
tholic Separate Schools. 

12. Adjourned to Tuesday, May 18th, at Three o'clock.* 



(Signed) 



H. T. G&ABKTT, B. D., 

Chairman, 



No. 386. 



Council Room, 

Eduoation Office, 19th May, 1875. 



The Council met, pursuant to notice, at Three o'clock p.m., the 
Very Reverend H. J. Grasett, B.D., in the chair. 

Present :— The Chaiiaman, 

The Chief Superintendent of Education, 

The Reverend J. Jennings, D.D., 

His Grace the Most Reverend J. J. Lynch, D. D., 

The Honourable W. McMaster, 

HammeU M. Deroche, Esquire, M.P.P., 

James Maclennan, Esquire, M. A., Q.C., 

The Very Reverend W. Snodgraas, D.D., 

The Reverend J. Ambery, M.A., 

The Reverend S. S. Nelles, D.D., LL.D., 

The Reverend Bishop Carman, D.D., 

Deuiiel Wilson, Esquire, LL.D., 

Gk>ldwin Smith, Esquire, M.A. 

1. The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

2. The following communications were laid before the Council : — 

7063, from the Registrar of CTniversi^ CoUege, Toronto, 
reporting the resignation of the Etev. Dr. Mo- 
Caul, as the representative of the College in the 
Council of Public Instruction, and the appoint- 
ment of Professor Cheiriman in his place. 
7406, 7602, from the High School Inspectors, on the outline of 
Programme. 

7487, from Mr. S. C. Wood, on his absence. 

7636, from the Head Master of the High School, JUbak- 
ham, on mode of apportioning the ^ant 

7622, from Mr. W. Warwick, on the pri^ege allowed to 

Eublishers to print the Readers, 
rom the same, applying for permission to publish 
certain Text Books. 

7584, from Messrs. Copp, Clark & Co., on publishing 
the authorized Arithmetics, and the regulations 
affecting the same. 

7583, from the same, applying for permission to print 
certain Text Books. 

7587, from Mr. C. Camidge, referring to previous cor- 
respondence. 

7403, from the Hon. Provincial Treasurer, acknowledg- 
ing receipt of letter. 

7398, from Messrs. J. Campbell & Son, on permission 
cpranted certain publishers to print the Readers. 

7667, from the Hon. the Attorney-General, respecting 
the Ottawa Normal School. 

Also, several applications from candidates for posi- 
tions in the Ottawa Normal School : — 

3. The letters from Messrs. Warwick, Campbell & Son, and Copp, 
Clark & Co., were referred to a Committee, to report thereon at the 
next meeting, such Committee to consist of Messrs. Maclennan, 
McMaster and Deroche. 

4. The letter of the Head Master of Markham High School was 
referred to the Committee on Regulations and Text Books. 

5. Reports from the following Committees were laid before the 
Council : — 

\ On Regulations and Text Books. 

On Library and Prize Books. 

6. The Rule respecting a day's notice of motion was suspended. 

7. Ordered, That the Report of the Committee on Regulations 
and Text Books be received. 

8. Ordered, That the Report of the Committee on Library and 
Prize Books be adopted. 

9. Ordered, That the School Trustees be instructed not to give 
any pupil, as a prize, any religious work not previously approved of 
by the parent or guardian of the pupil. 



* In conMquenoe of fhe funeral of HIb Excellency the l«fce Lieutenaut-Goveniar oo 
the 18th, the meeting wm postponed to the IMh May. 
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10. Ordered f That the Rules of the Normal School, now recom- 
mended by the Committee on Regulations, be enacted. 

(Printed eUewhere,) 

11. Ordei-edj That Dr. Morris's English Grammar (Primer) be 
added to the list of approved Text Books. 

12. Orderedy That the Council having laid down a principle which 
precludes the introduction into the Text Books used in Public 
Schools of religious dogma, opposed to the tenets of any Christian 
denomination, and having removed from those Text Books every- 
thing which had been pointed out to them by the Roman CathoUc 
Archbishop of this Province, as offensive to the feelings of Roman 
Catholics, think it right also to state what they conceive to be their 
duty with regard to the Text Books to be used in the Separate 
Schools. With respect to tliese books, the Council do not consider 
themselves responsible for any statements of religious doctrine, or 
for any expression of religious feeling, nor will they interfere with 
anything to which those terms may be fairly applied ; but they 
consider themselves responsible for the historical veracity of the 
books, and for their consistency with civil duty, and the concord 
which ought to prevail, and which it is one object of a system 
of public education to promote, among all classes of Her Majesty's 
subjects. 

13. Ord&redy That the amendments and additions to the regula- 
tions for granting certificates in remote townships, now recom- 
mended by the Committee, be approved. The regulations will 
aooordmgly be as follows : — 

(FrwUd elsewhere,) 

14. Ordered, That the same gentlemen who acted as scrutineers 
last year, to examine and report upon the ballots for the election 
of members to this Council, be appointed and requested to perform 
the same duties this year, for the election of representatives re- 
spectively by Inspectors of Public Schools, and the Head Masters 
and Teachers of Collegiate Institutes and of High Schools. 

15. Ordered, That the notice to be given under section 27, sub- 
section 9, of the High School Act, relating to the election of mem- 
bers of this CouncO, shalL be by advertisement, to be published 
forthwith, for two successive issues, in the Joubnal of Educa- 
tion, and also three times a week, for two weeks, in each of the 
following Toronto daily newspapers, namely :^— The Toronto Globe, 
Mail, Leader, and Liberal, 

16. Ordered, That applications be received until 1st July next, 
from candidates for Masterships in the Normal School at Ottawa, 
which is to be opened in September of the current* vear. The ap- 
plications, with testimonials, must be addressed to the Chief Super- 
mtendent of Education, Toronto. 

17. Ordered, That when this Council adjourns, it adjourns to 
meet the first Wednesday in July. 

Adjourned. 
Certified — Alex. Mabliko^ 

a a F. I. 



PAYMENT BY RESULTS. 

ThB 8UG0BSTI0KS OT THB BlOH SOHOOL InSPBOTOBS 

(CoMidered and approved by the CotmcU of PvMic 
Ingtruction, May 4^h, 1876.) 

For applying the principle of *' Payment bv Residts," to Collegiate 
Institutes and High Schools under the authority of the fol- 
lowing Section of the High School Act : — 

^* 66. The High School Ghrant shall be exclusively applied in aid 
of fitigh Schools and Collegiate Institutes oonduotod according to 
law, and shall be apportioned to each High School and Collegiate 
Institute, upon tiie basis, as compared with other ELigh Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes, of the length of time each such High School 
or Collegiate Institute is kept open, of the daily average attendance 
of pupils at such High School or Collegiate Institute, and of their 
proficiency in the various branches of study named in the pro- 
gramme of studies and general regulations prescribed according to 
Uw for High Schools and Collegiate Institutes." 

ToEONTo, 10th April, 1875. 

Sir, — Having carefully considered the resolutions of the Council 
of Public Instructitm communicated to us in your letter of 8th 
February,* we have the honour to lay before you the results of our 

* Bxtrciet/romaReportqfa CommUtee, adopted by the CovncU af PubUe In- 
aUmoHan Sncl Febrwry^ 1875. 

1. That with respect to the reoommendfttton ol the High School Inspectors, u to the 
n^yment of the grant to the Sohoola on the RttulU, it is desfared that the opinion of the 
Jbspectors may Be obtained ae to whether the following plan would not be practicable, 
▼is. : to pay the schools at a much emaller rate per pupU in the .lower claneos, and to 
make a larger grant per papil for those in the higfaer classes. Hie Committee sugMt 
that this OMqr be preferable to dividing the SomoU into daasea, aooording to tneir 



deliberations on the important questions submitted for our consi- 
deration. 

1. ThB PrINOTPLB of PAYMEirr ACOOBDIKO TO RESULTS. 

After a thorough discussion of the various methods that have 
been proposed to give effect to the law on this point, we venture to 
submit a scheme which, combining the advantages of several of 
those hitherto suggested, will, we are convinced^ prove at once prac- 
ticable and effective. We propose that the Lc^lative Grant for 
High Schools be distributed as follows : — t 

I. A part in the pavment of a fixed allowance to each School as 
at present, in order that the smaller Schools may be assured of a 
certain degree of stability. 

II. A part on the basis of average attendance ; that each School 
receive, per unit of average attendance, a sum equal io what is 
paid per average umt of aUendance to the Pvblie Schools, ■ 

III. A part on the results of IfupectUm — that the sum (wy) of 
ten thousand dollars be distributed among the Schools aooording to 
their efficiency as determined by the Report of the High School 
Inspectors. 

I V . A part on the results of a uniform written examination in 
the subjects of the Second Form work as at present prescribed. 

There is already a Primary, or Entrance examination ; the one 
now proposed, assumes that pupils have completed at least half 
the Eiigh School curriculum ; it may, accordingly, be convenientiy 
termed the '' Intermediate" examination. 

As this solution of a most important problem has not hitherto 
been placed before you in its entirety, we shall make a few observa* 
tions on each of these heads, in order to present the essential 
features of the scheme in as clear a light as possible. 



1. It is proposed that the present fixed allowance |of $400 to 
each School be continued. We have already recommended the 
closing of a few Schools that are never likely to do High School 
work ; but with these exceptions, it seems desirable that the re- 
maining schooh should be assured of a certain degree of stability. 
Accordingly, by the plan we submit — 

(1.) No existing School is threatened with extinction, nor is the 
position of any sdiool even weakened. On the contrary, 

(2.) Not only are the existing interests of the smaller schools 
carefully protected, but the position of such schools may be largely 
improved, since it is plain that, in addition to the present mininum 
allowance, 

(a. ) £very school must receive something from that portion of 
the Legislative Grant which it is proposed to distribute on the basis 
of average attendance. 

(&) Every School that does its work loeU, whether that work per- 
tain to the lower or to the higher Forms, will receive an additional 
sum from that part of the Grant which it is proposed to distribute 
on the results of Inepection, 

(c) Every High School, worthy of the name, will be able to do 
some bona fide Hiffh School work, and according to the amount of 
such woric honestly done, it will receive an additional allowance 
from that part of ^e Grant which it is proposed to distribute on the 
results of the " Intermediate" examination. 

II. It is proposed to distribute a part of the Grant on the basis 
of average attendance. 

Each E[igh School should receive a grant per unit of average at- 
tendance equal to the grant per unit of average to the Public Schools. 
. At present the annual srant per unit to the Public Schooll is 
about one dollar ; to the Hiffh Schools about sixteen dollars. As a 
consequence, the Public Schook are injuriously depleted of their 
*' advanced " pupils to increase the numbers in the High Schools ; 
and thus, in some instances, the latter are found crowded with pu- 
pils who require onl^ an ordinary Public School education, and who 
do not remain sufficiently long in the High Schools to receive any of 
the ** higher education " which is the proper function of these schools 
to furnish. This evil has been markedly exhibited in London, St. 
Catharines, and Hamilton ; we may add that the evil is on the in- 
crease. It is evident that, in self-protection, other important 
places must speedily follow the same pernicious course ; and thus 
the Public Schools in the prindpal centres of population will be 
immeasurably injured, while the High Schools must suffer a serious 

merits, and paying the whole of the schools of one class at a uniform rate per pupil, and 
the schools of a higfaer dan at a higfaer rate, 

2. The Committee, having oonsidered the recommendation of the Inspectors as to the 
number of masters requlrea in the Uurger High Schools, In which they desire a consi- 
derable increase in the number of tea<£erB, res^ved to ask the Inspeoton whether any 
modilioation of their views has occurred, or whcnber thev still regard that laige increase 
Bs wwftn^l to the welfiira of the Schools, particularly if the alterations are made in the 
Progrsmme, as desired. 

8. The Inspectors are also to be asked for qMciflc recommendations as to the altera- 
tions required In the Programme, which they report as wanting in simplicity and 
easticity. 
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degradation, vainly attempting at onoe to diaoharge the high triut 
conunitted specially to them, and to UBurp the proper functions of 
the Public School. 

We are strongly of opinion that if the plan we propose be adopted, 
it will, at least to a very great extent, prove a remedy for the serious 
evils flowing from the present system, inasmuch as 

(1.) The strong temptation unduly to deplete the Public Schools, 
in Older to swell the numbers in the High Schools, and thereby se- 
cure a larger apportionment from the Legislative Grant, will be very 
griatly weakened, if not wholly removed ; for 

(a) Since a pupil in the Hiah School will be worth no more to the 
munioipaUty than he will be in the Public School, school authorities 
will not, as now, be anxious to remove from the Public Schools, those 
pupils who require only a Public School education, and who cannot 
remain long enough in the High School to pass the *"* Intermediate" 
examination which alone can result in pecuniary advantage ; besides, 

{h) If such pupils be drafted in large numbers into any High 
School, there neoeosarily follows a degradation which must seriously 
diminish its chances of securing a handsome dividend from that por- 
tion of the Grant which will depend on the remUts of Inspection. 

III. It is proposed to distribute a part of the Grant on the results 
of Inspection, 

The sum of (sav) ten tlumaand doUara^ should be distributed 
amongst Uie Schools according to their efficiency, as determined by 
the ^p6rt of the Inspectors. 

On this we remark — 

(]). Thorough inspection is admitted to-be absolutely essential ; 
but it does not aooomplish its important purposes, unless it bestows 
on efficiency a pecuniary reward, and visits inefficiency with a pe- 
cuniary penalty. Teachers and school authorities should under- 
stand that substantial advantages depend on the results of the 
personal examination of the Schools by the Inspectors. This prin- 
ciple is recognized in the English, Irish and Scottish systems of 
Inspection ; its practical application in Ontario will, we are per- 
suaded, be attended with mosf satisfactory results. 

(2). This part of the plan is the necessary supplement of the two 
written examinations, viz ; the ^^Primary*' or Entrance examina- 
tion, already established, and the '* Intermediate" -examinatioQ, 
which it is proposed to establish. Written examinations are impor- 
tant, perhaps necessary, in a thoroughly effective system of Inspec- 
tion ; but they are not sufficient ; and we are confident that, unless 
oUier important elements which cannot be determined by written 
examinations, be taken i.ito account in some such manner as we 
propose, the value of inspection, as a means of securing increased 
efficiency, will be very greatly impaired. We think this part of the 
plan is essential to the entire scheme. For 

(a) It will greatly counteract that tendency to mere '' cramming,^' 
which is fostered to a greater or less degree by written examinations. 

(6) It will take into account certain elements in aohool efficiency, 
as indicated (in 3) below, which are of paramount importance, but 
which find no recognition in the comparatively inadequate test of 
written examinations. 

(c) It will take into account the character of the work done be- 
tween the limits fixed by the Entrance examination and the Inter- 
mediate examination, and thus bestow reward for faithful work done 
in the lower forms, 

{d) It will take into account the higher work, t. e. the work done 
beyond the limit fixed by the ''Intermediate" examination, and 
thus supplement the written examination in determining the scho- 
larshsp in the higher forms of any school. 

(3.) In classifying the Schools (a classification which may or may 
not be made public) with a view to the distribution of the part of 
the Grant which it is proposed to apportion on the results of In- 
spection, account ought to be taken of the following : 

(a) School accommodation, condition of School premises, general 
educational appliances, (maps, apparatus, &c). 

(6) Number of masters employed, as compared with the number 
of pupils and classes, quahfications of masters, character of the 
teacliing, &c. 

(c) The character of the work done between the two limits already 
mentioned ; so that any School which, owing to the operation of 
special causes, may prepare but few pupils to pass the ' ' Interme- 
diate," will neverdieiess be rewarded for the thorough work which 
it znay do below this higher limit. 

{d) The <j[uantity and quality of the work which may be done be- 
yond the higher lunit, i. e., by those pupils who shall continue their 
studies in the higher course prescribed for those who p^as the Inter- 
mediate examination. 

(e) Government, discipline, general morale, 

IV. It is proposed that a part of the Grant shall be distributed 
on t)ie results of an ''Intermediate" examination of the nature fol- 
lowing : 



(1.^ This examination should be instituted at a point tbout mid- 
way Detween the beginning and the end of the High School couxie, 
for promotion from the lower to the upper forms. It should, on the 
whcue, be equal, in point of difficulty, to that il^hich candidates for 
Second Class certificates now undergo. Pupils thAt pass this ex- 
amination, would form what may be called the Ujtbb School ; 
while those that have not passed it, wo\ild form what may be called 
the LowKR School, in any High School or Oollegiate Institute. 

(2). Candidates for promotion from the Lower School to the Upper 
School should be examined in English Grammar and Etymology, 
Reading, Dictation, Composition, Writing, Arithmetic EncUd, 
A^bra, English and Canadian History, G^graphy, and in one of 
the following branches, or groups : — 

(a) Latin. 

IbS French. 

(cS German. 

kQ Chemistry, Botany and Drawing. 

(e) Natural Philosophy, Physiology and Book-keeping. 

In order that Masters may not be compelled to teach the six sub- 
jects in (d) and (e) concurrently, papers in these groups should 
be set for the examinations alternately, i. e, pi^>ers uiould h^ 
set in in group (cI), at the examination for the first half of eadi 
year, and papers in group (e) at the examination for the second 
half. 

(S), That part of the Grant which it is proposed to distribute on 
the results of this " Intermediate " examination, should be appor- 
tioned on the basis of the average daily attendance of the pupils in 
the Upper Schools^ it being understood that, in every case, pupils 
passing the "Intermediate," are to be regarded as having been 
admitted to the Upper School at the beginning of the half year in 
which they pass sudi examination. 

(4). It will be necessary to remodel the Pro^^mme, and to appoint 
examiners to assist the Inspectors in reading the answers at the 
" Intermediate" Examination. 

We have now placed the essential features of the scheme before 
you ; but it may not be inappropriate to add a few explanations on — 

V) The " ItUermediate " examination ; 

2) The necessity of assistant examiners ; 

3^ The proposed change in the Programme ; and 

4) In illustration of the working of the plan. 

(I). The Intermediate examination should be held in June and 
December of each year, at the time fixed for the entrance exami- 
nation. 

The questions should be prepared by the High School Inspectors (or 
by the central committee), and sent under seal to the Public School 
Inspectors. The Public School Inspectors, or their substitutes (who 
should in no case have any connection with the Schools to be exa- 
mined) should alone be responsible for the proper conduct of the 
examinations. The answers of candidates should oe sent to Toronto, 
to be read and valued by the High School Inspectors, or by sub- 
examiners acting under their supervision. [The Inspectors recom- 
mended that " any pupil that passes the University Matriculation 
Examination should be considered as having passed the Intermedi- 
ate." This clause was not concurred in by the Council.] 

(2). The High School Inspectors would reouire assistance in read- 
ing the answers of candidates at the Intermeaiate. We could prepare 
the questions, but we could not, unassisted, read and value the 
answers. About /oi^r^een papers would have to be prepared— of 
which each candidate would be required to answer about ten. There 
would probably be 800 candidates at the first examination, and 
therefore eight thotuumd papers to be read and examined. It is clear, 
therefore, that sub-examiners to assist the Inapectors are a«itie qua- 
non. These might be appointed by the Council of Public Instruction^ 
on the recommendation of the Inspectors, and paid by the Depart- 
ment. For the first examination six sub-examiners would be 
required, and the expense would be about three huivdred doUars, In 
order somewhat to lighten the labour of examination, it is proposed 
to make certain branches test subjects. It would, aooordingly, be 
expedient to reject, without further examination, any candidate 
who should fail to make forty per cent, in any one of the following 
subjects : — English Grammar, Dictation, History, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid; these subjects would therefore be 
read^s^. 

(3). A change in the Programme, or more properly, a re-airange- 
ment of the subjects of the Programme, is necessarily involved. 

Instead of the fixed amount of work at present prescribed for each 
form, we suggest that the Council should prescribe the subjects 
of study and Uie amount to be done in each subject in the Lower 
School, and in the Upper School respectively, leaving it to the 
local authorities to decide (subject to the approved of the 
High School Inspectoss), according to the varjdng circumstancea of 
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tlie 8obool8, ihe order in which the subjeoU should be taken up, the 
amount of work to be done in a given time, and the number of 
blaMes to be carried on at once. We have no doubt that these 
ehangee in the ProgranuniB would be a great improvement on the 
exiduig arrangement tt has been found that the formal distinc- 
tion between ^e Bndish ax>d.the Classical Course cannot in practice 
be maintained \ tha^ the sharp division into four forms cannot be 
effected ; and that too many subjects and too many classes have to 
be carried on concurrentlj. 

The plan we propose leaves a ffood deal, (but in our opinion not 
too much) to the discretion ol the masters, as regards the subjects 
to be taken up, and the classes to be carried on during any term. 

While sacrificing nothing important, it will remove, we venture 
to hope, the evils resulting from an impracticable classification, and 
a too extensive curriculum. We submit herewiUi an outline of the 
new arrangement of the Programme, which, if generally approved 
by the Council, we should wiah fully to elaborate for publication. 

(O niiutaitioiu of the working of distribution on proposed com^ 
Imud plan : — 

(a.) The Hiffh School Grant is (say) 972,000 ; this would be dis- 
triouted as fbUows : 

L 106 schools receive a minimum of $400 each 942,400 

n. One dollar per unit of average attendance (about 

5,000) 5,000 

IIL Sum to be apportioned on report of the Inspec- 
tors : 10,000 

lY, Balance to be distributed on results of intermediate 

examination 14,600 

Total 72,000 

The apportionments 1. and II. present, no difficulty whatever. 
The apportionment in III. would be determined by the rank ob- 
tained by the school. And apportionment lY. would simply re- 
quire the average attendance of pupils in the Upper School to be 
kept separate in the half-yearly report Thus the distribution of 
the Grant, on the proposed plan, would entail on the Department 
little or no increase of labour. 

(6.) Let us take the case of a school having an average attendance 
of /oriy, and regarded by the Inspectors as one of the »ec<ind class. 
Assume that, for the whole Province, the average attendance of 
pupils in the Upper Schools would be 240, and that the school in 
question would have an average attendance of eight in the Upper 
School. Then the probable apportionment would be : 

L Minimum grant 9400 

IL One doUar per unit of toted average attendance. ... 40 

III. Awarded acoorcdng to rank of the school 180 

IV. Average attendance (8) in Upper School 240 

9860 

(e.) Take the case of a well equipped CoUegiate Institute, with an 
average attendance of seventy, and ranked in the first class. As- 
sume the average attendance in the Upper School to be t%oewty. 
Then the probable result would be made : 

I. Minimum grant 9400 

II. One doUar per unit of total average 70 

in. Awarded on account of rank 300 

lY. Average attendance in Upper School 600 

Total 91,370 

(d) Take the case of one of the lowest dass Schools, having 
none in the upper School. Assume its total average attendance to 
be 20. Then Uie probable result would be : 

I. Minimum 9400 

11. Total average attendance ... 20 

III. On rank of School 50 

lY. Average attendance in upper School 00 

Total 9470 

Tkfd School might be so inefficient that nothing could be allowed 
on ni. ; its apportionment would then be 9420. 

In Oondnuion : The principal difficulty in the way of the practical 
working of the proposed scheme, is the labour attending the inter- 
mediate examination. This can be surmounted by the appointment 
of sub-examiners, at an expense quite insignificant when compared 
with the desirable objects to be attained. 

Alter repeated and careful consideration of the subject, and 
after consulting with some of the best masters in the Province, we 
state with confidence our opinion that the proposed solution of a 
i^i«mtlfc and important problem will, if faisly carried out, be attend^ 
«d with most satisfactory results. 



It will flive effect to the principle of pi^^ent by results withput 
injurious^ affecting the position of the smaller schools ; by lesaeu- 
ing the importance of mere numbers, it will improve the High 
Schools, and prevent the degradation of the Public Schools ; it 
wiU stimulate the masters by a direct pecuniary induoemant, not as 
heretofore to prepare pupils for entrance, but to fsbform w^l tBil 
WORK P&OPKRLY px&TAiNiNa TO HioH ScHoou ; it Will show the 
country what Schools are r^^y doing High School work, and what 
nominally High Schools are doing only Public School worii:, and 
will thus ultimately force the latter class to become what they pro- 
fess to be, or give way to more efficient PxMic Schools ; it wiU, we 
think, give a more powerful impetus to the progress of the High 
Schools than anythmg else that has yet been devised ; and thus, by 
increasing the efficiency of the High Scho<^, it will exert no small 
influence for good on the entire educational system of the country. 

Upon the other points to which our attention has been called by 
the Resolutions, but little need be said after the preceding state- 
ment. 

With regard to the recommendation made in our Keport for 1873, 
" as to the number of teachers to be employed in the larger High 
Schools, '' and Collegiate Institutes, we are of ofNOiion that, should 
the suflKestions made in this letter be adopted, the present tendency 
to sweU the numbers in the High Schools will be, in a great mea- 
sure, arrested, and that, therefore, it will not be necessary to take 
immediate action in the matter. 

But if the present system is to continue, we adhere to the opin- 
ions expressed in the recommendation to which reference is made. 

As to '* specific recommendations regarding the alteratiomi re- 
quired in tl^ Programme," we have fdready given them in the 
preceding pa^es, and respectfully refer you, also, to the oMin^ oi 
the proposed Programme herevdth submitted. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 

J. A. McLbllak. 

J. M. BUCHAK. 

* S. Ajithub Marling. 

Rev. E. Ryerson, D.D., LL.D., 

Chief Superintendent of Education 
for Ontario. 



NORMAL SCHOOL, TORONTO. 



, GbKSRAL RBOULATIOirS AND CoUBSB OF StUDY. 

{Adopted by the Coftneil of Fublic Instnustion,) 

I. The sole object of this School is to prepare students for the 
profession of Teacher ; and to this end, students have, in addition to 
the 'lectures, the advantage of practice in the Model School under 
the direct supervision of the Principal and Masters of the Normal 
School, and the teachers of the various Divisions. 

II. In future there shall be but one Session annually. 

The Session shall commence on the 15th September, and dose 
on 15th July, with vacation from the third Wednesday in Decem- 
ber to the second Tuesday in January ; and from the Wednesday 
before, to the Tuesday after Easter, inclusive. 

[If tiie day of opening fall on Sunday, the Session shall begin 
on Monday.] 

III. The School shall consist of two Divisions. The work of the 
Second Division shall be entirely with a view to Second Class Certi- 
ficates, while the First Division shall be prepared for First Class 
Certificates. 

1. The Second Division shajll be divided into two sections. The 
Junior Section shall comprise students who, having passed the en- 
trance examination, are preparing for Second Class Certificates 
grade B. The Senior Section shall comprise, (1^ students who are 
preparing for Second Class Certificates, grade A, having already 
passed Uirough the Junior Section and obtained grade B Certifi- 
cates ; (2) those who, have obtained grade B, granted by County 
Boards, and passed a special examination in Arithmetic, Algebra 
and Natural Philosophy within certain limits ; (3) lastly, those who 
have passed the entire entrance examination for this Section. 

2. "Die First Division shall contain (l^thestudents who have passed 
through the Second Division and obtamed Second Class Certificates, 
gnde A ; and (2) those who hold Second Class grade A certificates 
grafvtedby County Boardsy provided they can pass an examination 
(within specified limits) in Natural Philosophy, Algebra and Euclid. 

IV. Applicants for admission to the Normal School, if females, 
must bo seventeen years of age ; if males, eighteen years. 

Y. Applications for admission accompanied with certificate of 
moral <maracter, dated within three months of its presentation. 
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signed by a dergyman or member of the religiooB persuasion with 
which the applicant is connected, must be mtMe at the Department 
of Education, on the 16th day of September of each year. No 
application shall be received, if made after the 16th September, but 
if the 15th September falls on Sunday, applications will be received 
on the 16th and 17th. 

VL Candidates must pass the prescribed entrance examination, 
sign a declaration of their intention to devote themselves to the pro- 
fession of school-teaching, and state that their object in coming to 
the Normal School is to qualify themselves bettor for the important 
duties of that profession. 

VII. There shall be examinations in the different subjects of Study 
at stated intervsJs during the Session, and any student failing at 
these examinations, may be placed in a lower section or division. 

VIII. Immediately before the dose of the Session, there shall be 
a 9peci(d examination of those students who have failed at previous 
examinations, or have lost through illness or otherwise, any parti- 
cular examination. 

IX. The Principal may, after consultation with his Colleagues, 
remove from the roll the name of any student who shows by general 
demeanoiur, by lack of scholarship, or by his record in the Model 
School, that he has no aptitude for the profession of a teacher. 

X. Upon these conditions, candidates shall be admitted to the 
advantages of the Institution without any charge, either for tuition 
or the use of the Library.* 

XI. The Teachers-Ln-tnuning miist lodge and board in the city, 
in such houses and under regu&tions approved of by the Council of 
Public Instruction .f 

XII. It is expected that the students will by their demeanour in 
the dass-rooms and in the waiting-rooms, as well as elsewhere, shew 
that they are alive to the important work that lies before them. 

pRAcnoE IK Model School. 

The dasses, detailed for practice in the Model School, visit the 
school and teach for a definite period under the direct supervision 
of the Divisional Teachers, who are the critics of work done. The 
leader ia responsible for the distribution among the members of the 
dass of the lessons that have been assigned by the teachers of the 
respective divisions of the Model School. Each sub-division of the 
class is assigned to a particular division, and thus each section and 
each division passes through the hands of the teacher-in-training. 
From time to time a general criticism is made by the Prindpal 
before the whole school, and a special criticism with the individual 
students. These criticisms are quite distinct from those referred 
to above which are made at the time or immediately after the recita- 
tion. 

I. — Entbak^oe Examination fob Second Division. 

SUBJECTS. The applicant must — 

spelling Spell correctly. The written examination 

papers will be read with special regard to 
spelling. 

WBiTiNO Write legibly and neatly. 

ettmoloot Know the Frefixe8 and Affiaees, and the more 

important Greek and Latin Boot Words. 

GKAMHAB Know the elements and be able to parse with 

application of Rules any prose sentence. 
Be able to analyse any ordinary prose pas- 
sage from the Keaders. 

Applicants for Senior Section will be ex- 
pected to analyse Poetry and discuss 
Grammatical Constructions. 

Write an ordinary (business letter, or Com- 

« position on some simple subject assigned. 

, Know the definitions, the outlines of the phy- 
sical geo^phy of America and Eubope ; 
the outlmes of political geography gen- 
erally—that of Canada, of America, and of 
Europe more particularly. 

Knowthe outlines of indent and jlfoc{em,and 

the introductory part of History of Canada. 

Be acquainted with Notation, Numeration, 

Simple and Compound rules, G. C. M„ L. 
C. M., Fractions and Proportion. 

Applicants for Senior Section will be ex- 
amined to the end of Stocks. 



composition. 



OBOORAPHT ^. 



history .... 

ARITHBfETIC 



* The books which they may be required to use in the school are supplied 
at a reduced rate, 
t The cost of board ranges from $2 to $3 dollan per week. 



MENSURATION 



ALOEBRA 



(Senior Section)— Be familiar with the men- 
suration of the Square, Rectangle and Tri- 
angle. 

Be acquainted with the^ Simple Rules. 
The examination for the Senior Section will 
also include Factoring, Simple Equations 
H, C. M, and L. C, M. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 



EUCLID 



(For Semor Section) — ^The Parallelogram ^ of 
Forces ; the Triangle of Forces ; Resolution 
of Forces ; Principle of Moments and Centre 
of Gravity. 

(For Senior Section) — ^Book I. 



II. — Course op Study in Junior Section op Second 

Division. 

subjects. 

RBADiNO In Fifth Book. 

spelling ....1 Oral and to dictation. 

WRITING Under supervision of Writing-master. 

ETYMOLOGY General. 

GRAMMAR Book work and analysis of some Standard 

poetical work. 

COMPOSITION Writing official and business letters and gen- 
eral composition. 

GEOGRAPHY Mathematical and PoliticaL 

ARITHMETIC To Stocks iuclusive, together with Mental 

Arithmetic. 

MENSURATION Square, rectangle, triangle and circle. 

ALGEBRA To Simple Equations inclusive. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY The properties of matter. Elements of Statics. 

PHYSIOLOGY Bones, Muscles, Digestions, Circulation and 

Respiration. 

EUCLID BookL, with Deductions. Book 11. 

EDUCATION Attendance at lectures, with practice in Model 

School. 

DRAWING Elementary and from objects. 

MUSIC Practice in Vocal Music. 

SCHOOL-LAW With reference to Public School Teachers. 

BooK-KEE PING By double entry. 

CHEMISTRY 1. Non-Metallic Bodies, viz : Oxygen, 

Bhrdrogen, Nitrogen, Carbon, Carbonic Acid, 
Water, Atmosphere, Chlorine, Sulphur, 
Phosphorus, Silicon. 

2. Combining Proportions, <&c. 

3. Combustion, &c. 

botany Elementary. Gray's "How Plants Grow," 

Part I. 

m. — Course of Study in Senior Section of Second 

Division. 

subjects. 

READING In Fifth Book. 

SPELLING As in Junior Section. 

writing Under supervision of Writing-master. 

ETYMOLOGY General. 

GRAMMAR Advanced with special reference to AnalysiB. 

COMPOSITION On any prescribed subject. 

GEOGRAPHY Politlctd and Physical. 

ARITHMETIC From Interest to end of text-book, with 

practice in Mental Arithmetic. 

MENSURATION Of suifaccs, cubos, parallelopipeds and 

spheres. 

ALGEBRA From Simple Equations to Surds inclusive. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY Statics (reviewed) Hydrostatics and Pneuma- 
tics. 

PHYSIOLOGY Nervous System, Sensory Organs. 

EUCLID Book II., with problems on Book I. and II. 

Book III. 

EDUCATION A ttendance at lectures, with practice in Model 

School. 

DRAWING Advanced including construction of maps. 

MUSIC Practice in vocal, with instruction in theory. 

SCHOOL-LAW With reference to Public School Trustees. 

BOOK-KEEPING By double entry. 

CHEMISTRY Juuior Sectiou subjects reviewed and ex- 
tended. The more important metals. 

CHEMiCAji PHYSICS ... Heat — Sources, E£fects. Liquefacti(»i, Latent 

Heat, &C. 

NATURAL HISTORY .... General view of Animal kingdom. Mammalia. 

BOTANY Same as in Junior Section. 
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rv. — Spxoial Subjboth fob Entsakgb to F1B8T 

DlTIBIOK. 

8rB.rECTS. 

AiiOBB&A A thorough examination in this Bubjeot as 

prescribed for Course of Study in S>enior 
Section of Second Diyision. 

VATirBJLL PHiLoeoPHT Statics, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 

BUOLiB BookllL 

v.— O0UB8B OP Study in Fiust Division. 

suBjTBcrrs. 

RBADiKo ., Sixth Book — prose and verse. 

8PELLIN0 To dictation. 

wsiTiNO Under supervision of Writing-master, with 

special reference to the teaching of it. 

BTYMOLOOY More fully pursued than in Second Division. 

OHMUUAB. Advanced, with speciid reference to History, 

Analysis, Figures and Comparative Gram- 
mar. 

ooMPOSiTiON On prescribed subjects. 

BNO. LiTB&ATXJBB Sketch of the literature of special Eras, with 

critical examination of one or more works, 
Prose and Poetry. 

OBOOBAPHY Physical, Mathematical and Astronomical 

Outlines of Oeology. 

BDUCATioN Attendance at lectures, with practice in Model 

School. 

SCHOOL-LAW... With reference to Municipal Councils and 

Public School Inspectors. 

DRAWING Perspective and outline in books and on 

blackboard. 

ABiTHMBTic Advanced. 

ALGBBBA Quadratics, Indeterminate Equations, Pro- 
gression, variations, &c, &c, 

BX7CLID Books IV., VL, with de&iitions of V. and 

problems. 

TBiGONOMBTBY So f ar Bs to enable students to solve Trianffles 

and express their area in terms of their sides. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY Statics and Dynamics, treated mathemati- 
cally, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 

CHBMicAL PHYSICS.... Heat, Light and Electricity. 

CHEMISTRY General principles of Chemical Philosophy. 

Chemistry of Metalloids. Chemistry applied 
, to agriculture and the arts. 

PHYSIOLOGY General view of the subject. 

NATURAL HISTORY .... General view of the Ammal Kingdom, char- 
acter of the principal orders, classes and 
genera. 

BOTANY Systematic Botany, as given in Second Part 

of Gray's " How Plants Grow." Flowering 
plants of Canada. 



TEACHERS' CERTIFICATES IN NEW TOWNSHIPS. 

Rboulations under which Public School Inspectors may grant 
" Special Certificates of Qualification from time to time, to 
Teachers in new and remote townships, as provided in the 20th 
clause of 112th section of the Consolidated School Act (37 Vic, 
ch. 28; " 

I. Inspectors^ Special Certificate— ^d (JUus. 

(1). The examination of candidates for special certificates, mav, 
at the discretion of the Inspector, be held yearly, or of tener, m 
new and remote townships, and when practicable, at some central 
point or points in such townships. 

(2V The subjects of examination for such special certificates shall 
be tnose prescribed for third class certificates. The questions shall 
be prepared by the Inspector, and may be written or printed at his 
discretion. 

(3). No candidate shall be eligible for examination who does not 
present to the Inspector a certificate of good moral character satis- 
factory to him, and signed by some minister or magistrate. The 
certificate must bear cUtte within, at least, three months of the time 
of examination. 

(4). No certificate issued under these regulations shall be granted 
for a longer period than one year ; but it may be renewed at the 
discretion of the Inspector, for periods not exceeding two years. 

m 

Note — Certificates to Assistant Teachers and Monitors may be 
granted under the regulations already prescribed. 



II. Oounty a/nd Provincial Certificates. 

Candidates for third class County, and second class Provincial 
certificates in new and remote townships may be examined for 
such certificates under the following regulations : — 

I. The examination shall be held at the same time as the County 
examination. 

(l).The Chief Superintendent, at his discretion, or upon the re^' 
port and recommendation of an Inspector, may appoint some fit and 
proper person or persons, in new and remote townships, to hold an 
examination of such candidates for second and third class certifi- 
cates as may be reported eligible for such certificates by an Inspec- 
tor. 

(2). The Chief Superintendent shaU transmit under seal to the 
Examiner or Examiners thus appointed by him, in such way as he 
shall deem best, the examination papers prescribed for the July 
examination of Teachers. 

(3). It shall be the duty of the Examiner or Examiners thus 
appointed to observe the following regulations : — 

Ihtties of Examiner. — ^The Presiding Examiner shall receive and 
be responsible for the safe keeping, unopened, of the examination 
papers until the day of the Examination. He shall also at the 
close of the examination of candidates for certificates, seal up 
separately, and transmit without delay, to the Inspector, the 
answers received from each candidate, together with all certifi- 
cates of character, ability and experience in teaching, which such 
candidates may have presented to him. The Inspector shall see 
that the written answers received from the candidates for second 
and third class certificates and all reports thereon, as approved by 
the county board of which he is a member, together with the list of 
certificates issued by it, are also, as soon as possible after the dose 
of the examinations, transmitted to the Education Department. 

Notb. — In case the new and remote townships concerned are not 
attached for any purpose to a county municipality having a Board 
of Examiners, the Inspector having jurisdiction, shall examine the 
answers and other papers transmitted to him by the presiding Ex- 
aminer, and shall send a full report there (together with the answers 
and papers) to the Chief Supermtendent for his confirmation. 

(4.) Declaration of Examiners. — The presiding Examiner shall 
trsmsmit to the Chief Superintendent, on the first day of the exam- 
ination, a copy of the following declaration, signed by himself and 
the other examiners : — 

'* I solemnly declare that I will perform my duty of examiner 
without f ear^ favour, affection or partiality towards any candidate, 
and that I will not knowingly allow to any candidate any advan- 
tage which is not equally aUowed to all." 

(5). Proceedings at Excmiinat/ion. — The Examiner shall preside at 
the opening of the examination ; and, at nine o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the nrst dav, in the presence of such of his colleagues as may 
be there, and of tne candidates, he shall break the seal of the pack- 
age of examination papers received for that examination, from the 
Education Department. He shall also break open the seal of each 
additional packet of examination papers as required, in the presence 
of a co-examiner and cf. the candidates. He shall further see that 
at least one examiner is present dnrins the whole time of the ex- 
amination, in each room occupied by the candidates. He shaJl, if 
desirable, appoint one or more of his co-examiners to preside at the 
examination in any of the suhiects named in the programme. 

(6). Viva voce, and Special Examinations in certain subjects. — The 
Examiner or Examinersshall subject the candidates to mva wee exami- 
nation in reading, of the result of which a record shall be made. He 
shiJl also have authority to obtain the services of special examiners 
in vocal music and linear drawing, in case members of the board 
are not fitnii1i<^r with these subjects. The report of the Examiners 
on these subjects shall be in writing addressed to the Inspector. 
The payment for such services shall be certified by the Inspector 
to the county treasurer, or, where no county municipal oiganization 
exists, to the Education Department for payment. 

(7). EoDomination to he on paper — Drawing — Music. — The exam- 
ination, except in reading, shall be conducted wholly on paper. A 
written examination in me principles of linear drawing and vocal 
music will be required of all candidates for second class certificates. 
The further special examination of such candidates in linear draw- 
ing on the blackboard, and practice of vocal music, is at the discre- 
tion of Examiner or Examiners, who, in case of its omission, shall 
report the reasons to the Inspector. 

(8). Information for Chief Sibftervntendent, — The presiding Ex- 
aminer shall furnish to the Chief Superintendent through the 
Inspector, full returns and other information in all matters relating 
to the results of the examinations. 

(9). Directions as to the Papers of Candidates. ^The candidates, in 
preparing their answers^ will write only on one page of each sheet. 
They wiU also write their names on each sheet, and having arranged 
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their papers in the order of the quesUoiUy will fold them onoe 
aoroaa and write on the outside sheet their names, and the class of 
certificate for which they are competing. After the papers are once 
handed in, the Examiner will not allow any alteration thereof, and 
he is responsible for tiie subsequent safe-keeping of the same, until 
he has transmitted them, with all surplus Examination Papers, to 
the Inspector. 

(10). PimcUiaUty in Froeeediiiga, — The presiding Examiner must 
be punctual to the moment in distributing the papers, and in 
direoiing the candidates to sign their papers at the close of the 
allotted time. No writing, other than the signature, should be 
permitted after the order to sign is given. The candidates are 
required to be in their allotted places in the room before the hour 
appointed for the commencement of the examination. If a candi- 
date be not present till after the commencement of the examina- 
tions, he cannot be allowed any additipm^ time on account of such 
absence. 

(11). FtnaUyfor Gapymg — Evidence, — In the event of a candidate 
copying from another, or allowing another to copy from him, or 
taking into the room any books, notes, or anything from which he 
might derive assistance in the examination, it shall be the dnty of 
the presiding Examiner, if he obtain clear evidence of the fact at 
the time of its occurrence, to cause such oandidft^ ^^ once to leave 
the room ; neither shall such candidate be permitted to enter during 
the remaining part of the examination, and his name shall be struck 
off the list, if, however, the evidence of such case be not clear at 
the time, or be obtained after the conclusion of the examination, 
the Examiner shall report the case to the Inspector, who shall reject 
the candidate if he deems the evidence conclusive. 

NoTB. — All second class certificates granted under these regula- 
tions shall be issued by the Chief Superintendent ; third class cer- 
tificates shall bear the signature of the Inspector having j urisdiction. 



temporary adds ; ^' The thought at once suggests itself ; why can- 
not our Toronto University authorities go and do likewise ? Con- 
fessedly an immense amount of benefit has resulted from the 
movement in England, and it is quite manifest that improvements 
in the educational machinery of the country would follow in 
Ontario as certainly as in England. Those engaged in the practical 
work of education can easily recognize the general elevation of the 
standard since the introduction of the new system of examining and 
classifying teachers, and still more since the institution of written 
examinations for entrance into the High Schools. The lesson to be 
learned from this is the value of written examinations as a test of 
the character of educational work. So quickly has this lesson been 
learned, that many of the public school inspectors hi^ve combined 
written examinations with their inspection of their schools, and 
with the most satisfactory results wherever sufficient time has 'been 
allowed." * * * <<This may be thought too insignificant a 
work for our university authorities to undertake, but surely if it is 
not below the dignity of Oxford and Cambridge, hoary with tiie 
frosts of many centuries, it cannot be below that of their Canadian 
antitypes which, compared with them, are but of yesterday. Nor 
will ihe university which first heartliy engages in the work go 
unrequited, fler name will then become a household word in the 
mouths of thousands who would otherwise never have heard of her, 
and who would still remain in ignorance of all her contemporary 
rivals," 



3. METHODIST EDUCATION SOCIETY. 



I. tftfuratiott to f artouit (Samints. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND. 

The first annual report of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board, which has just been issued in England, contains 
some particulars which are of interest in view of the attempt to es- 
tablish similar examinations in connection with McGill University. 
The report states that the work which the Universities have set 
themselves is rapidly exteudins; numerous fresh applicants are 
coming in from the larger schools, while most of those who have 
already availed themselVes of the sj^tem will continue to do so. 
The Board has two distinct functions, the one to superintend the 
inspection and examination of schools, and the other to grant cer- 
tificates to boys examined under its authority. It is only with the 
latter that we are now concerned. Those who receive certificates 
become entitled to various privileges, such, for example, as exemp- 
tion from the entrance examination of the Colleges, and from the 
first University examination. For the sake of uniformity, therefore, 
the same papers are set to all the candidates in most of the subjects, 
and their work is submitted to a central board of examiners. With 
respect to the attainments of candidates, the report marks great 
deficiency in the grammar of the Latin and Greek tongues, even 
when there was apparently considerable knowledge of the language. 
The same remark applies to the examination in Frendi, the candi- 
dates showing a readmess in making out the sense, while almost 
universally ignorant of the grammar and idioms. It is not surpris- 
ing to those acquainted with the usual curriculum of an English 
school to be told that the candidates showed no facility in EngUsh 
composition. Mathematical attainments were generally respectable, 
but in physical science there was frequently too much trust in more 
book-work and learning by rote. The result of the competition for 
certificates showed that the failures to attain them were, in Latin, 
75 out of 262 ; in Greek, 77 out of 241 ; French, 7 out of 13 ; in 
German, 3 out of 6 ; in elementary mathematics, 43 out of 254 ; in 
English, 6 out of 16, &c., the total number of candidates being 259, 
and the number of certificats awarded 155. In all, 104 candidates 
out of 259 failed. The statement of accounts gives the receipts at 
£2,327) made up by fees for school examinations, £1,793, and fees 
of candidates for certificates, £534. The principal payments were — 
To examiners, £1,430 ; for printing, £318 : secretaries' salaries, 
£41 0, leaving a balance in hand of £24. The total number of boys 
being educated at all the schools under examination was 9,095, and 
of examiners employed 61. 

McGILL UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION. 

The Toronto Liberal refers to the school examinations instituted 
by McGiill University, and says the movement is deserving of the 
heartiest sympathy from all true friends of edacatton, Our con- 



ADDRSSSES BY DBS. NELLSS AND DOUGLAS. 

The Rev. Dr. said that wherever he went throughout the country 
he found his former students prosperous and occupying good po- 
sitions. The Educational Society was of receut origin, uthox^gh 
the work of the Methodist Church in connectton wiUi University 
education was not new. He and Dr. Douglas were not there to 
plead the cause of one of their educational institutions in particular, 
but of them all. The United Conference, composed one half of 
ministers and the other of laymen, had organized the Society, ^e 
object of which was to lay annually before the people the claims of 
higher education. When the union was consummated the Oeneral 
Conference assumed the direction of the different Colleges in the 
several Provinces, and it was decided that a general education 
fund should be established, under the control of a special Edu- 
cational Commitee. He was happy to say that wherever he had 
gone, the enterprise had proved prosperous in a high degree. One 
of the principle objects of the Society was te provide the necessary 
means for the University training of candidates for the ministry. 
He was not there te say a word in disparagement of the old men„ 
the pioneers of MethocUsm in the land, many of whom, although 
* not in their early days in possession of the facilities for obtaining 
an ekucation such as were general now, were nevertheless men of 
vast reading and remarkable culture. He always respected these 
men for the work they had done, and he was ever willing to pay 
them a tribute of respect. While he said this, he maintained Ihat 
the present requirements of the times demanded that the rising 
ministry should be thoroughly educated men. Some people said 
that a minister should be a man of one book, and that such a man 
was Wesley; but if Wesley was a man of one book he was also a 
ripe and poUshed Oxford scholar. The Methodist Church wanted 
to educate her ministers on a broad and liberal basis, on which to 
build the richest theological lore possible to impart. There was 
a good deal of scepticism abroad now-a-days, and it was necessary 
that ministers should be men of culture, able to defend intelligently 
in the pulpit the great principles of Christianty, now assailed from 
various quarters. This question of education was a great national 
one. Canada had been bom and baptized, and it could be recorded 
of her national birth that it was without a baptism of blood. While 
he spoke of a national birth he did not wish to be understood as 
referring to Canada being separate and distinct from tiie old land. 
They now enjoyed all theblessinffs of a free Government, and so long 
as were sent to our shores 8U(£ representatives of Her Majesty as 
Lord Dufferin they never desired a change. If our country 
was to be great and prosperous, religion and education must pros- 
per. Dr. Nelles then referred to the connection between the differ- 
ent systems of education, from the teaching of the elementary 
branches to the highest branches taught in the Universities. In 
our advancement in material wealth we must not forget the 
claims of hk^her education, which exerted so powerful an influence 
for good. Professional men should be thoroughly educated, and 
none should be educated to a higher degree than the minister of 
the Gk>speL Dr. Nelles' speech was a forcible argument in favour 
of the claims of education, particularly in reference to the pulpit. 

The Rev. Dr. IXiuglas stated that the statement of facts made by 
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by Dr. Nelles would render it uneoessary for him to deal with 
figures. He proceeded to consider the obligationB which the Meth- 
ooist Ohturoh of Canada was under to carry on the work of higher 
education. From the far off £ast to where the waters of the 
Pacific touched the Western shore they were now a united Church. 
The eloquent speaker took a consecutive glance at the territorial 
extent of the Provinces forming the Dominion, and compared them 
with European lands, the whole united making the Dominion a 
coimtry of much greater area than the TTnited States of America, 
which is capable of sustaining six hundred millions of immortal 
men. WhJeit a responsibility is here for the present and the 
future ! The cause of education must be sustained, and the Church 
must provide an educated ministry to meet the necessity and de- 
mands of the times. In reading the report of Dr. Ryerson, Chief 
Superintendent of Education, he found that there were about 6,000 
(xovermiient Educators in iim Province, and it was computed that 
beaidea these there were 4,000 educators more engaged in the 
Universities, Ladies' Colleges and other institutions, making about 
10,000 persons of more or less culture and refinement engh^ed in 
this important work. Then if those similarly employed m the 
other Provinces were added to this number there would be 20,000 
persons engaged in the work of education — from the simple teacher 
of the lowest grade up to the learned professor who inculcated the 
principles of philosophy and disclosed the profound secrets of 
science, revealing the mysteries of nature to the mind. Dr. Doug- 
las next referred to the spread of literature, and said that he had 
been astonished in traveling through the Ottawa valley and else- 
where to find where he did not expect them, the Wegtminster 
and other reviews and magazines. Taxing everything into consid- 
eration, and after giving the subject some thought, he was of opin- 
ion that in the matter of education the Province of Ontario would 
compare favourably with any land beneath the sun. In the old 
world and in New England, in the Universities there were doubt- 
lees more prominent men, but taking the population man by man, 
Ontario was second to none of them. The study of theology was a 
different thing now from what it was even twenty years ago. There 
was not a randamental question of their common Christianity 
that was not now confronted. New questions in science were con- 
stantly springing up. There were for instance the origin of life, 
the antiquity of man, the question whether there is anythinjg but 
matter, whether the mind lb more than matter. The persolialily of 
Christ and other doctrines were assailed. He asked the Church to 
be bold in meeting this state of affairs, and if it was to have men 
capable of dealing with the advanced questions of the day they 
must possess the best education possible for them to receive. He 
protested against putting incapable men into the pulpit, as it was 
neitiier justice to the church nor themselves. He, like the learned 
Principal of Victoria, who had preceded him, honoured the old men ; 
but the necessites of this age were pressing. Their church pews 
were occupied by men of culture, and the ^pulpit must not be be- 
hind in the matter, and in connection with it we must take at least 
a stand of equidity with other churches. In proportion to the 
culture of the ministers will be the character of the churches of the 
future. The 30,000 Methodists of Quebec had done liberally in 
providing for the establishment and endowment of a theological 
and other colleges, but there was yet much to be done. — Kwt^ston 
QyroHiele and News, 



4. KINDERGARTEN IN SCHOOL. 

Certain educators are recommending that Kindergarten depart- 
ments be established in connection with our public -school system, 
and we most heartily approve the suggestion.' As, however, manv 
needed reforms get into operation very tardily, because of the lack 
of sdme one to take the initiative, we would remind oiur readers 
that eveiy citizen or parent has a right to inform himself ^or her- 
self) on the Kindergarten system, to importune teachers and 
members of school committees, to interest their neighbours, to search 
for persons containing the mental qualifications necessary to Kin- 
dergarten teachers, and to assist in defraying the expense (which is 
not great) of the special education of such teachers. Where the 
pubuc authorities will not move, a Kindergarten can be cheaply 
established by private enterprise. — Union, 



For the Journal of Education. 

5.TEACHERS' BOARDING IN TAVERNS. 

As some teachers in towns and a few in the country board in tav- 
erns, it is sometimes asked, " What effect the places have on their 
moral habits ? *' My opinion is that, young teachers who have no 
desire for spirituous beverages and have made no resolution against 
them, are likely to give way ; and that, for moderate men, a tav- 



ern is the worst place. But I am sure that a man can board even 
thertf without tasting ; but he must be extremely weak in desire 
and extremely strong in resolve. I believe all men are, at first, 
weak in desire ; but what they do deaive is, to be thought manly, 
friendlv, social and liberal. If, in the case4 in which nature haa 
omitted to confer these qualities, whiskey could make them per- 
manent, I would make one grand experiment myneU, Now, with 
regard to manly ^ I believe that in the whole scale of being,a drunken 
man has no moral similitude ; by a single act of volition, he becomes 
neither man nor brute — we cannot daasify him — ^he is unique in 
Nature. Thus, in his notion to be wcial, he becomes unfit for 
his own or any other species. And his ephemeral friendship com- 
monly ends in hostility ; and what do we care for that Uberali]ty 
that needs a pint of whiskey to unlock it ? It is exceedingly desir- 
able that teachers be able to cope with this chronic habit, and so 
far as my own observations extend, they are bravely doing so : I 
cannot name one drunken teacher, nor one that is even a " moder- 
ate " drinker. Thirty years ago I could have named a dozen ; at 
that time the vocation was accessible as a dernier retort to many 
who had been unsuccessful in the business world, and as they 
wandered into teaching^ of course brought their habits with them ; 
but now, the qualifications are more peculiar to the calling, and we 
have fewer juicy exotics. If men of letters could be induced to 
stand off a quarter of a century, so that the habit could be oharKcd 
only to ignorance, it would then become unfaehionabk, which few 
things can very long outlive. 



Fergus P. O. 



JoH2r iKXULirD, Teacher. 



Clavde MdnotU at a Detective. By AUan Pinkertoa : Hunter, Rose & Co., 
Torcmto. 

The BuccesB attendiag the pofbliestioa of his first tale : '* The Expressman 
and the Detective," has induced Mr. Pinkerton, we presume, to publish this 
second story of his operations as a meat snccea sfu l detective in the United 
States. The " merit of strict truthfulness ** which \a claimed is a feature, 
without which the tales would be valueless, and its absence in any degree 
would reduce the great interest felt in reading them to a comfortable com- 
plaisaDce at any fate meted by a sensation novelist to his hero. The secret 
of Allan Pinkerton*s great success seems to be his wonderful knowledge of 
men and the ease with which he reads their character. This is eridenced 
by lus anticipation of what we may call his victim's moTements, and the 
rapidity with which, having taken a glance at a man*B acquaintances and 
haunts, he notes both the use that may be made of each, and his Teadiest plan 
of transferring their nssftilnsss to his own sphere of operations. This power 
ia surpassed, or perhaps rather extended, by an intuition which, aided by a 
riew of the place and history of the crime committed, Mehiotte is able to 
sketch in his mind a portrait of the crtsiinal ; and his thorough knowledge 
of every one in his employment enables him to put emphatically, " the right 
man in the right place.** His contempt of *' professional detectives,** is not 
concealed, and perhaps is rather increased by a lr>ng experience of the in- 
competence which a large portion of such a class of men display ; a class 
from which he could expect no assistance but rather embarrassment. The 
stories are told in a straightforward manner ; the only weak part of the 
book being where the author gives us some imaginative pictures of what 
might have occurred after his " Prince** had retired into private life. 

The appearance of the volume is most creditable to the publishers ; it in a 
great improvement on some former publications And compares very favour- 
ably with thuse of older houses. The engravings, however, might receive 
more careful attention. 

Invoiion of ike Crimea, A. W. Kinglake, VoL III, Hakpbb Bbothxbs, 
New York ; Habt ft Rawlinsost, Toronto. 

This volume of what promises to be a somewhat protracted work is entirely 
devoted to the Battle of Inkerman, As it would be useless for us to criticise, 
so it would be presmnptooos to defend such a writer— yet ws most disagree 
with those who have expressed a dissatisfaction at so much space being 
devoted to a single battie : one most memorable as the ** soldiers battie.** 
It is certainly minute history, but still it is history ; and though the vision 
may be daisied by the multiplicity of details, the decisive moments and 
graphic incidents cfassnicled make it intensely interesting to EogUshmen 
and soldiers. 
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Annual Beeord of Science and Industry , Habpeb Brothbrs, New York. 
Habt & Rawlinson, Toronto. 

This anntuJ pontribution of Mr. Spencer Baird will be cordially welcomed. 
The '* Beeord " has increased in si^e and has added some new departments, 
noticeably Bibliography, including a list of the more prominent scientific 
treatises which have appeared during the year. It is a most valuable work, 
aad while containing a vast amount of information, its arrangement is such 
as to make reference easy. Its publishers are the enterprising firm of 
Messrs. Harper Brothers, New York. 

Complete Works of John Bunyan, Bbaduet, Garbxtbon k Co., Philadel- 
phia, Qalesburg, Columbus, Nashville, Hoxiston & San Frandsoo. 

Fleelvoood^8 Lift of Christy Bbaplet, Garbetbon k Co. 

These very handsome drawing-room editions of two well-known works are 
published by the prominent firm of Bradley, Garretson ft Co., of Phila. 
They are handsomely bound in morocco and gilt, as well as enriched with 
engravings ; their appearance is highly creditable to the publishers, who 
desire to employ Agents to circulate these valuable books in the Provinces, 
and will be glad to communicate with parties on the subject. 

The Maritime Trade Review, A journal devoted to the Commercial and 
Industrial interests of the Dominion, published at St. John, N. B. 

We have great pleasure in noticing this Beview. Its appearance is similar 
to our own MoneUiry Timea^ whose place it takes in the Maritime Provinces. 
It contains a good deal of information clipped from its exchanges^ both in 
Canada and the United States, on various subjects, on which tneir editors 
are supposed to be at home. We would call attention to an editorial relat- 
ing to Commercial Travellers, in which the injustice of levjring a license 
on that body is discussed. The Commercial Traveller is not in the posi- 
tion of a pedlar, whose circumscribed sphere and operations make him a 
competitor of retailers, but he is a middleman, through whom goods are 
bought and sold. The firms for which he travels, it may be supposed pay 
their taxes at home, so that they haxe not the advantage over local firms in 
having less expenses. Travellers for Old Country houses do not, however, 
come mto competition with local interests to an^ great extent as yet. As 
the writer observes the visits of these Commeraalmen bring more or less 
money to a town, in meeting^ his various en>enses. and those expenses should 
be considered as a quite sufficient tax on those wno send him. Insurance 
matters iJao receive their share of attention from the Beview. 

David, King of Israel, by Bevd. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., of New York. 

This work will supply a want which its author in the first sentence of his 
book undertakes to satisfy. This is a " clear conception of the state of affairs 
in the land" both when l)avid became King, and during his life. With this 
knowledge the reign of David will be better understood and its results appre- 
ciated. Another and more important end which the author has in view, is 
to throw on the Psalms of David the serene or troubled light of his life, and 
make each more vivid by the bright or clouded setting of the experience which 
gave it birth. The ** Cave Songs'' are a striking example of success in this 
attempt ; the words of the Psalms seem so wonderful when we hear them 
from uie dark cave that concealed the fugitive king and his faithful few. 

The Academy.— T)nB the first appearance of a Collepre sheet, published 
under the auspices of the St. Cathainne's Collegiate Institnte. We are very 
glad to welcome the '* Academy," both for its own sake and for the sake of 
the encouragement it will afford to similar efforts bv its success. As the 
prospectus says, it is not so " extraordinary an undertaking." and we are sure 
it only needs a little enterprise to make it successful The advertisements 
shoula balance the expenses of publication, and leave the editors free to ex- 
pend their energy on the literary* character of their papei*. This issue con- 
tains two or turee original articles on various subjects^ Horatian Ode 
translated, and the Class Lists for the Examinations. We only wish tiiat 
other institutions would follow this good example. Conducting a school 
paper is an admirable training for future journalists. 

Wolverine Messenger : Organ of the Detroit Cadets.— This ambitious little 
sheet is published by the Detroit Cadets, and contains many features hardly 
hoped for in a junior joumaL It is a great improvement on many similar 
puolications, and though the editors have already perceived the chief diffi- 
culty with which they must contend, viz., the predominance of strictly local 
news, yet should the various departments be sustained^ that difficulty will 
be easily surmounted. We have great pleasure in wishing it success. 

Queen^s College Journal. Kingston, Oni. 

We have great pleasure in noticing this month, two issues of this Journal 

Sublished by the AJma Mater Society. Its size, somewhat large for a College 
oumal, must necessitate a great amount of work, and will lead we trust to 
the introduction of what b too often omitted in similar sheets, that is, selec- 
tions from well-known vniters or periodicaLi. There is, of course, a dan^r 
of too much reliance on the efforts of others, but there is the corresponding 
benefit derived from the introduction of articles illustrating different modes 
of thoTight and styles of writing, which may serve as gmdes to contribu- 
tors. The original articles are very readable, and we wQl look forward to a 
very prosperous future for this journal. 

The CapUol. Published by the Detroit High School 

Another school paper of very respectable appearance and with very credi- 
table articles, all of which seem to be written for *' the CapitoL" It has 
our best wishes. We have been very happy to have been able to notice 



two or three similar publications from different parts, and hope that they 
may continue to be as readable as at present. 

Sigma EpsUcn. PubUshed by the Sigma Epsilon Society of the Sewanee 
University, Tennesee, U. S. 

This is the first issue hy the Society of its paper, and we wish it all 
success. We presume from its name that it is publisbea by one of those nu- 
merous societies, so common in American universitias, which seem to be 
formed chiefly for social purposes by undergraduates, and to which our uni- 
versities furnish no exact paralleL 

Chraded Singers for Day Schools edited by Messrs. Blackman & Whittemore, 
Cindnnatti, 0. ; Messrs. Jno. Church & Co., No. 66 W. Fourth St. 

These are a series (in 4 volumes) of singing books gntded to suit varioue 
classes, which have oeen issued by Messrs. Church &^ Co., musical pub- 
lishers, of Cincinnatti, and are designed to fill a want hitherto felt in the 
Schools of the Uniteid States. The idea of musical study as a feature of 
the Public School System, has already been a^tated in our different cities. 
It has already been mtroduced as an element m current School Education, 
but there is a vast field for improvement in the method and process used in 
its study found in the Public Schools. What little instruction is given in 
the art is often crude, and without uniformity, and consequently but little 
interest is felt in the study by pupils. In this respect many of the cities of 
ihe United States, are maldng the most successful efforts. This series is in 
four books, sraded as follows : No. 1 commences the study of singing in 
the Primary Department, cairying the pupil through lower nades, and oo- 
cupying about three years time. No. 2, is adapted to the Public Schools, 
whether graded or not. No. 3, is a fine collection of music, arranged in three 
parts. No. 4, is for High Schools, and Adult classes of mixed voices. The 
only objection, we see to the use of these otherwise admirable books, in Cjma- 
dian Schools, is the fact that they contain numerous essentially Amencan 
pieces, not adapted to Canada, but, omitting these, there are many beanti- 
ful pieces, induoing a number of sacred airs adapteo to all classes. Teachen 
will find these booKs an invaluable aid to them in their work in the School, 
and in getting up social entertainments, Ac, where it is often difficult to 
obtain suitable, and at the same time easy music. They will be found all that 
can be desired. Apart from the value of the subject matter, the typo- 
graphical part of the series is really excellent. The books are issued in boaid 
covers, and areprinted very neatly and clearly, an important requisite in <mx 
estimation. The prices are 25, 60, 75 cents and $1.00 respectively, and Uie 
books will be sent to any address on remitting the price to the publishers, 
John Church & Co., Cincinnatti. 

Silver Threads of Song.— By H. Millard, S. T. Gordon & Son : New 
York. A very complete collection of songs, duetts, trios, &c., from various 
composers, living and dead, European and American. To it is added an Ope- 
retta " Little Bed Bidding Hood," and a musical charade, the opening chap- 
ter being devoted to the ** Elements of Music.** We are happy to recom- 
mend tms as a very popular compilation. 

Book-keeping <U one view, by C. E. Pond, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S. 

A diagram and complete chart of a business Ledger, comprising aU the 
fundamental principles of the science of Double Entry Aook-keeping. Al- 
though this notice gives no official sanction to the book imder review, yet 
we may say that it will be foimd valuable to those who feel the need 
of a convement formula for opening, conducting and closing accounts. In 
addition to debit and credit rules, the title and meaning of each account are 
explained, and a oondse view of the principles, on which such accounts are 
conducted, ia added to the sheet. 

Mrs. GeralcFs Niece, by Lady Geoigiana Fullerton. D. & J. Sadusb & 
Co., Montreal. 

This novel is very handsomely bound in cloth, and printed on finished 
paper, and is very creditable to its publishers. 

IfUernal Mission of the Holy Ghost, by Cardinal Manning, D. ic J. 
Sadldsr & Co., MontreaL 

This latest work of the latest made Cardinal will doubtless be read with 
interest as being strictVv in accord with the Vatican, and is a companion 
volume to the Author^s Temporal Mission of the Holy Ohost, lately published. 

Eagle and DovSyinm the French, of Mile. Fleuriot, by Emily Bowles. 
P. 0*Shka, New York. D. & J. Saduer ft Co., Montreal 

A novelette of the Frtfnco-Prussian War and the succeeding Beign of 
Terror. The last few diapters are the most interesting— they give a very 
good description of Paris under the Communists, and sacrificed to les pSiro- 
leitses. The death of the heroine occurs during that time, and brings the 
story to a satisfactority appalling climax. 

Criterion ; or How to detect Error and ai'rive at Truth, by Bev. J. Balmes. 
Translated. P. 0*Shxa, New York. D. ft J. Sadlisr ft Co., MontreaL 

Bather an interesting treatise on thinking, or as its translator calls it, 
" I>ractical philosophy for the people, by a noted Roman Catholic author.** 
It is not too bulky to be read by those whose time is limited, nor too meagre 
to interest those whose studies lie in its direction. The translator's style is 
easy and readable, and we have no doubt tiiat tl^e EugUsh edition will 
achieve a large measure of the supcess attained hy the Continental edition. 

The Double Triumph. D. ft J. Sadlier, Montreal. 

We have just received a little work with the title of " The Double Tri- 
umph," a drama in two acts. The author, the Bev. A. J. O'Beilly, D.D., 
Apostolic Missionary of this city, has alr^kdy made several exoellJent con- 
tributions to literature, among which may be mentioned " The Martyrs of 
the Coliseum.** '* The Double Triumph *' is founded upon the story of Pla- 
ddus, and while replete with interest, is written in an easy gracetul style, 
and in ohoioely expressed language. A most useful little work for Separate 
School examinations. 
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Stbatford.— Parkelia, 7 a.m., 9th. Wind storms, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 8th, 10th, 
llth, 17th, 26th, Foe, 24th. Snow, 4th, 6th, 10th-12th, 17th, 19th-2l8t, 
23rd, 26th, 26th. Rain, 3xd, 22nd, 23rd, 24th. Difference of monthly mean 
temperature from average of 14 yean : — 13^. 

HAMii;roN.— Snow, 4th, 8th, 10th, loth, 16th, 18th— 20th, 22nd, 23rd. 
Rain, 3rd, 22nd, 23rd. 

SiMOOB.— Lightning and thunder with rain, 24th. Wind storms, 3rd, 4th, 
10th, llth, ItS, 26th. Snow, 6th— 10th. llth. Rain, 3rd, 24th. 25th. 

WiKDSOB.— Solar halo, 5th. Lunar, luUo, 12th. Meteor. S. £., 26th. 
Wind storms, 3rd, 4th. Snow, 10th. 19th, 20th. Bain, 2nd, 23rd, 26th. 



IV. §t\iuvtmtntal itotireis. 

COUNT Y Examination's FOR SaANTiN^ certifi- 
cates TO PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS IN ONTARIO, 
JULY, 1875. 

In accordance with the Statute, and the General Regulations 
adopted by the Council of Public Instructioti, the Annual ex- 
amination of Candidates for Public School Teachers' Second 
and Third Class Certificates, for the year 1875, will be held 
(D. Y.,) in each County Town of Ontario, commencing on 

Monday, 19th July, at 1.30 P. M., for Second Class ; and on 
Tuesday, 20th July, at 9 A. M., for Third Class. 
The Examination of Candidates for First Class Certificates, 
will be held at the same place, commencing on 
Monday, 26th July, at 1.30 P. M. 
Forms of the notice to be previously given by the Candi- 
dates, can be obtained on application to any Inspector. 

Candidates shoald notify the Inspectors not later than 23rd 
June, of their intention to present themselves for examination. 



COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

ILXOTION OF RSPRI8BNTATIVS8. 

Notice to Pvhlio School Inspectors^ and the Trustees, Masters and 
Teachers of CoUegiaie Institutes and High Schools. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education hereby gives notice, 
that an election of a member of the Council of Public Instruction, 
by the legallv (raalified Masters and Teachers of Collegiate 
Institutes ana High Schools, also of another member by the 
Inspectors of Public Schools, will take place on Tuesday, the 
17th day of August next 

The member then elected will continue in office for two years, 
to be reckoned from the time of his election, and until his suc- 
cessor is elected. 

The provisions of the law (37 Vic, Chap, 27) respecting that 
election are as follows : — 

15. Every High School or Collegiate Institute Board (or 
Board of Education, in case of union with a Public. School 
Board), shall furnish in like manner to the Chief Superintendent 
not later than the fifteenth day of July, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-five, and not later than the fifteenth 
day of July in every subsequent second year thereafter, a return 
of the name and address of every legally qualified master of, and 
teacher in, a High School or Collegiate Institute at such time 
employed by the board. 

Note. — No teacher or assistant holding an Inspector's certificate, 
has a right to vote, as provided in the foUowing section : — 

104. In this Act, the words ^' legally qualified masters and 
teachers,'' « « « gl^ijl mean any persons * 

* * who, under the Grammar or High School * 
* * Act, are legally qualified to act as such masters and 
teachers ; but the words shall not be held to apply to persons 
holding interim certificates from an Inspector, or certificates 
qualifying senior pupils, or other parties, to act as monitors or 
assistants. 

18. Every election by Inspectors, Masters or Teachers, held 
under this Act, shall be in the manner following, that is 
to say : — 

1. The votes shall be given by dosed voting papers (in the 
form in schedule A of this Act) delivered to the Uhief Superin- 
tendent of Education, or to the Deputy Superintendent, or other 
officer of the Education Department appointed for this purpose 
by the Chief Superintendent ; 

2« Any voting papers reoeived by post or otherwise, by thc; 



said Chief Superintendent or other officer appointed by him, 
during thdsiddr third Tuesday of August, or other appoint^ day, 
or during the preceding week, shall be deemed to be duly de- 
livered to him ; 

3. The voting papers shall on the day suoceeding the third 
Tuesday (or other appoint^ day, in case of election to fill a 
vacancy) be opened by the said Chief Superintendent, or other 
officer aibresaid, in the presence of two or more scrutineers to be 
appointed for that purpose by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion ; 

4. The Chief Superintendent, or other officer, and the aoru- 
tineers shall scrutinize and count the votes, and keep a record 
thereof in a proper book to be provided for the ptupose, which 
book shall be preserved in the office of the Chief Superintendent, 
and shall at all reasonable times b^ open to the inspeetioQ of 
every person desiring to see the same ; 

5. Any person entitled to vote at the election shall be entitled 
to be present at the opening of the voting papers ; 

6. The person having the highest number of votes of the mem- 
bers of the body voting for him, shall be deemed to have been 
elected ; 

7. In case of an equality of votes between two or more persons, 
the scrutineers shall forthwith put in a ballot-box papers with 
the names written thereon of the candidates having said equal- 
ity of votes, one paper for each candidate ; and the Chief Siuier- 
intendent or other officer acting for him as aforesaid, shall £*aw 
by chance from the ballot-box, in the presence of the sorutmeera, one 
of such papers ; and the person whose name is upon the pafier so 
drawn shall be deemed to have been elected. 

19. At the close of the election the Chief Superintendent or 
other officer on his behalf, and the other scrutineers shall certify 
to the Chairman of the Council of Public Instruction under their 
hahds and seals, the name of the person or persons who, havii^ 
the majority of votes, shall be declared by them to be duly elected 
a member or members of the Council, and shall also send to each 
member elected a like notification of his election. 



OTTAWA NORMAL SCHOOL. 

APPOINTMENT OF MASTERS. 

The Council of Public Instruction hereby gives notice, that 
application will be received until the Ist of July next, from 
Candidates for Mastership in the Normal School at Ottawa, 
which will be opened (D. V.) in September of the current year. 

The applications, with testimonials, must be addressed to the 
Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 



y. ^Avtvti$mtttt. 



-^ ~^ N N. y 



-\.-v.-^_'V^ ^"N.^ '^'^ 



THE LIBERAL, TORONTO. 
TO THE TEACHING PROFESSION! 

THE DAILY LIBERAL pays more attention than any other lead- 
ing Canadian Journal to matters of interest to the teaching^ro- 
fesaion — oonrses of study, text-books, salaries of teachen, High School^ 
and University Reform, &c, besides oomplete and frequent news, 
Bummariea of the prpflress of Education in Canada and throughout the 
world. No member of the teaching profession can afford to be without 
it, who desires to keep abreast of the times. Besides making educa- 
tional mattws a special feature, THE LIBERAL is behind no joomal 
in Canada in any department necessary to a groat newspaper. Both- for 
daily and weekly we have special rates for teachers. Xh^ regular price 
to the DAILY LIBERAL is |6 00 per annum. We give it to teachers 
for $4 00, and no postage to pay. Our regular suMoription for 7%t 
Weekly Liberal and Western Advertiser is $1 60 per annum. We mve it 
to teachers for $1 25 each, and no postage to pay. We have a special offer 
in the shape of 

A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 

We send the Weekly Liberal and WeMem Advertiser to say address {we 
pay pottage) for three months for twenty -five oenUy which of course is less 
thiUQ the oost of the white paper. Try it and see for yourselves, if it is 
not the best weekly in Canada. Address all communications simply, 

THE LIBERAL, 

Toronto. 
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PAYMENT BY RESULTS IN HtOH SCHOOLS. 

The Council of Public Instruotion haa, nt leugth, deoid«cl to give 
effect to the School Legislation of ISTO-Tl, in regard to " Pajment 
by EUwtilts " in High Schoob and Collegiate luatitutea. The 
regulations on the subject were published in the laat number of 
this Journal, so that we need only now refer to the history of the 
question in connection with our Schuols. 

The principle of "Paymenfby Results," as it is technically 
termed, has long been applied to the English Elementary Schools, 
and it has lately been recommended by the Royal Irish CommiaaJon 
of Inquiry for introdnctiim into the schools of the Irish National 
Board. 

In 1866, when the amended Grammar School Act was passed, the 
Education Department for this Province had the matter under oon- 
siderKtion. .The subject was diacuBsed at the time, and enquiries 
madii into the working of the system. The want of an additional 
Insjiector for the Grammar Schools was, however, felt to be an 
iilistnclo to its introduction at that time, lipari from the inferior 
chamcter of very many of the Grammar Schuols which then existed. 

Ad important step, was however, token at that time ; and the 
principle of payment according to the " average attendance of 
pupils" was XhvTifini applied to Grammar Schools, litis change 
was thus explained in the memorandum which was published with 
the new Act in 181)5 :— 

"The 7(A Section of the new Grammar School Act is intended to 
remove a gross anomaly in the present system of apportioning the 
Grammar School Fund — a relic of the old law of 1806-8 — which gave 
to the Senior County Grammar School mvTt than to the junior schools 
unless the average daily attendance should fall below 10 pupils — 
although every one of these schools may have been vastly superior 



to the senior school of the county. This section of the new Act 
reduces the system of apportioning the Grammar School Fund to a 
simple and equitable principle of aiding each school according to its 
work. The application of this prindple to theOoromon Schools in 
the raral sections has given them a much greater impnlae forward 
than the old mode of apportionment oa the basis of school popula- 
tion, or length of time during which they might have been kept 
open, whether the work was done ornot. It has also induced the 
trustees to keep the achoot opim one or two months longer in the 
year than formerly. Then, as to the basis of apportionment itself, 
the subjects of teaching in a Grammar School were designed to 
differ from those in a Common School Qrommar Sofaoda are in- 
tended to be intermediate between Common Schools and Uni- 
versities. The Common School law amply provides for giving the 
best kind of a superior English education in Csntrol SrhooU, in the 
cities, toma, and villages, with primacy ward safaoola aa feeders 
(as in Hamilton) ; while to allow Grammar Schools to do Common 
School work is a misapplication of Grammar School Funds to Com- 
mon Schuiil purposes ; Common Schools are already adequately 
provided for. By the law of 1S07, and subsequently, the number 
of classical pupils was fixed at 20, and ^terwards at 10. In onr 
regulations we take the latter number." 

Under these oircumstancea it was felt to be undesirable at that 
time to make any further change in the mode of apportioning 
money to the High Schools. The subject of ' ' Payment by Besolts " 
was, however, not lost sight of ; but on the visit in that same year 
(1866) of Rev. Dr. Fraser (now Bishop of Manchester)— one of 
the Royal Commissioners to enquire into the State of Education in 
the United States and Canada— the matter was discussed with him. 
The Chief Superintendent also that year referred the question to 
the then Inspector of High Schools (Rev. G. P. Young), who thus 
reported upon it (in his annual report) to the Chief Superintendent, 
for 1896: 

I have come to the conclusion, after haviTJg devoted much 
thought to the subject, that, untU uiucatimud TonilU ore combined 
with utUiidaivx as the basis of apportionment, it will be impossible 
devise any scheme of distribution, that shall not be open to 
grave objections. M<ire than a year ago, you asked me to consider 
whether " results " might not in some way bo reached with sufficient 
accuracy to be token into account, to a certain eitent, in deciding 
the grants to be made to the several schools. I stated to you my 
conviction that it could not be done, with the present provision for 
e inspection of Grammar Schools." 

At length having secured the appointment of two Inspectors of 
Hijih Schoob, the Chief Superintendent, in a Section of the 
new Act submitted to the Legishiture for iU adoption in 1870-71, 
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embodied the new principle in the 37th Section as thua explained 
in his report for that year : 



(( 



» 



THS nw PRINCIPLS OF ** PAYMENT BY BESCLTS. 

** Our School Law of 1871 has introduced a new principle into the 
mode of payments to Hiffh Schools. Formerly the sjrstem adopted 
was (as in the case of Public Schools) to distribute the High School 
fandjB on the basiB of average attendance of the pupils at the school. 
This was found to work injuriously to the best class of schools. For 
instance, a very inferior school with an average attendance, say, of 
fifty, would be entitled to receive precisely the same apportionment 
as another school with the same attendance, but which might be 
greatly superior, — ^if not the very best school in the Province. To 
remedy this defect and remove this injustice a new principle of 
payment was introduced into the Act — viz : the payment (as it is 
technically termed in England) ' by regulU,^ or, as in the words 
of the Act itself, according to ' proficiency in the various branches 
of study.' This principle has been for years strictly applied to 
Elementary Schools in England, and it is now extended to other 
classes of schools. The thoroughness of the system of inspection 
adopted there has enabled the school authorities to do so . We shall 
not be able at present to go further than Uie High Schools with 
the application of this principle ; but we trust &at by and by, 
if it be found to work well in the High School, we i^U be able to 
apply it to the Public Schools as well. 

'* In Victoria. (Australia,) ' payment by results,' to the schools, 
is the system aaopted. In the last report of the Boiuxi of Educa- 
tion for that oountxy published this year, the Board says : — * The 
system of ^' payment by results," now in use, appears to be working 
well, and to give general satisfaction. The fact that, at each exami- 
nation, each school's force is recorded as having gained a certain 
percentage of a possible maximum, affords a means of comparison 
Detween different schools which, if not conclusive as to their rela- 
tive merits, is sufficiently so to cause considerable emulation 
amongst teachers. Indeed, the^wish to obtain a high percentage, 
materially increases the stimulus afforded by the *' result pay- 
ments."' 

'' The three-fold principle japon which High Schools are here- 
after to be aided, is declared by the new law to be as follows : — 

^* ESadh High School conducted according to law (and the regu- 
lations) shall be entitled to an apportionment * * * accord- 

First — '^ To the average attendance of pupils. 
Second — " Their proficiency in the various branches of study. 
Third — ''The length of time each such High School is kept 
open as compared with other High Schools." 



I. ^ttpm al tftfuratioftt to (9nt»ri0. 

1. HIGHER EDUCATION IN ONTARIO. 

The cause of higher education is making marvellous progress in 
the Province of Ontario. Not onl^ are the various universities and 
colleges being more efficiently equipped for tiie training of young 
men, but colleges for the education of ladies are now established in 
several cities and towns, and are doing a noble work. Under the 
influence of such educational institutions, the intelligence, and con- 
sequently, the material prosperity of the people are increasing at a 
very rapid ratio. The want of facilities in this Province for obtain- 
ing a first-olass education, especially for young women, is strikingly 
apparent by contrast with the Province of Ontario. It is true we 
have a few colleges for the training of young men, of which we are 
iutftly proud,and which are makin^^ their influence felt upon society; 
but as yet no college has been established in which our daughters' 
mav enjoy the equal advantage of receiving au education of the 
highest type. liaige numbers who cannot afford to send their 
daughters to the private ladies' schools in the city, feel very keenly 
the want of such an institution. Many Protestant families,in con- 
sequence of this want, send their daughters to Roman Catholic 
convents. Indeed, it is a well known fact that a not insignificant 
portion of the pupils in conventual schools are the daughters of 
Protestants. 

The initiative has abeady been taken two or three years ago 
by one of our wealthy and generous citizens, who has made a gift 
or a very valuable property on the face of the mountain to a Board 
of Trustees, for the purpose of having erected thereon a college to 
be known as The Trafalgar InsUtute, for the higher education of 
women. This board has, unfortunately, not yet accomplished any- 
thing in the way of carrying out the intentions of the donor, a fact 
very much to be regretted. — Montreal Oazette, 



2. THE ONTARIO LADIES COLLEGE. 

The editor and the assistant-editor of the Christian Qnardiany in 
conjunction with Dr. Nelles, were appointed by the Toronto 
Methodist Conference as official visitors to the Ontario Ladies' Col- 
lege. A visit accordingly was made to that institution by those 
gentlemen on the 18th of last month, of which the QMo/rdian of bust 
week gave the following satisfactory report : — 

'^ It is too much to expect that any such institution should spring 
into existence so perfect and fully equipped as to preclude improve- 
ment and progress. But, considering that the college was first 
opened last fall, the fact that it has now sixty boarders and forty- 
seven day pupilfl, and that receipts for tuition will more than meet 
the current expenses of this first year, lb in our opinion a graifying 
success. It certainly exceeds our expectations at the inauguration 
of the enterorise. Much credit is due to the untiring energy of the 
Rev. J. E. Sanderson, M. A., both in securing the subscription of 
the necessary stock to warrant the purchase of the property, and in 
carrying out the practical measures by which the present position 
has been attained. 

'' As a more complete report will be prepared for the Conference, 
we merely mention here a few out of many things which might be 
said in favour of the college. The situation is beautiful and healthy. 
Nearly all the pupils seem to be in excellent health. The building 
is capacious, well venfilated and commodious, and surrounded by 
spacious grounds for exercise or play. The proximity of Whitby to 
Toronto should secure a large patronage from this cily, as Toronto 
pupils could have the advantage of a healthy country residence near 
home, while pursuing their educational stu(&es. As far as a cursory 
examination enables us to speak, the teaching is conducted witik 
ability and efficiency. The method of teaching is adapted to sug- 
gest and stimulate thought ; and the answers of the pupils in the 
different classes indicated an intelligent grasp of the subjects taught. 
The Principal, Rev. J. J. Hare, B.A., and the Crovemor, Rev. J. 
E. Sanderson, M. A., both passed through the curriculum of a Uni- 
versity course in Axts, and graduated with honour ; and must, 
therefore, be thoroughly familiar with the subjects they teach. Miss 
Dunlop impressed us favourably as a superior teacher, who will 
prove a valuable acquisition to the teaching staff of the school. A 
great point has been gained in securing such an eminent musicisn 
as Mr. Torrington, as a teacher and superintendefit of the musicsl 
department. All the music teachers are examined and approved 
by Mr. Torrington, before being appointed. Mrs. Hare, who abe 
belongs to the teaching staff, is already spoken of by competent 
judges as a gifted musician. Mr. Hoch, the drawing master, has a 
high reputation as an artist and teacher. Though the moral 
guardianship of the Institution is placed under the supervision of 
the Methodist Church of Canada, both the Board of Directors and 
the staff of teachers include members of the different Protestant 
Churches ; the pupils are conducted to the churches which their 
parents wish them to attend, and all the arrangements and exer- 
cises of the college are conducted in a liberal and unsectarian spirit. 
A full report of each pupil's standing in her studies is sent to her 
parents at the close of each term, by which parents will be able to 
see at a glance what progress their daughters have made. Taking 
into consideration the eligible location of the institution, in the 
heart of a fertile and wealthy country, and the good bmnninff 
which has been made, we see no reason why the ' Ontario liadiey 
College ' should not become the most popular and attractive ladies' 
school in Canada." — Whitby Oazette. 



3. THE LORETTO ACADEMY, LINDSAY, 

A correspondent has favoured us with a graphic description of a 
very handsome educational building which has been recently erect- 
ed at Lindsay, under the direction of the Rev. M. Stafford, one of 
most enlightened and indefatigable friends of education in Ontario. 
The separate schools of Lindsay have long been reported to the De- 
partment as among the best and most efficient in the Province. 
From the enterprise and ability of Mr. Stafford, who has their in- 
terests so deeply at heart, we are sure that these schools reflect 
great credit uoon his zeal and judicious supervision of them. We 
abridge the following description of the Academy from Uie Lind- 
say Cayiadia/i^ Post : — 

''In the academy just opened by the Ladies of Loretto for the edu- 
cation of young ladies, Lindsay can justly boast of having the 
finest of the kmd in the Provmce, in the complete and tasteful 
equipment of the spacious and handsome building that has just 
been erected. This handsome edifice has been erected from plans 
prepared by Mr. Wm. Duffris, Architect of this town, under the 
direction of the Rev. Father Stafford. Built of white brick in 
modem style, with elaborate yet tasteful decorations of the same 
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material, its three lofty stories, springing from a high basement, 
are surmounted by a Mansard roof, from which again rises a cupo- 
la, — ^the graoefuhiess of the pile has not been sacrificed in securmg 
the substantiality which is one of the most marked characteristics 
of the structure. Great care has been displayed in providing every 
requisite for the health and comfort of the inmates ; and that vex- 
ed question of ventilation has been solved by simple and efficient 
machinery that should be studied by architects who have a thought 
for the lungs of those for whom they build. The hall divides the 
mAin building into two portions-— the eastern being devoted to in- 
struction and the western is mainly reserved for the reaidents, 
either the pupils or the members of the sisterhood. The first 
room on the right of the entrance is to be iJie reception room. Im- 
mediately adjoining is the music room — a spacious apartment with 
a large bay window facing the west. In it are two or three pianos 
and other instruments. Up stairs are the apartments of the ladies, 
such as the drawing-room, office of tiie Superior, etc. In the third 
flat are the dormitories, affordiog accommodation for forty resident 
pupils. These rooms are among the most pleasant in the building, 
being lofty, well lighted, thoroughly ventilated, and fitted with 
everything required for the comfort of the inmates. Adjoining in 
the rear, is a large toilet room. A marble slab down the centre 
contains twenty-four basins, fitted with silver-plated taps, suppl3ring 
hot and cold water. At the sides of the room are four-and-twenty 
toilet stands, each containing all the requisites of the toilet ; at the 
farther end are two large bathing apartments with hot and cold 
water. This brings the visitor to the upper story of the wing in 
the rear of the main building. Going down there is a cheerful 
little room at present occupied as a select day-school for little boys. 
Down in the basement of the building is the well-equipped kitchen, 
also carefully ventilated, and adjoining is the dinmg-room for the 
resident pupils and teachers. Across to the eastern section— still 
in the bajsement, which is fully ten feet high and with an abundance 
of light — is the recreation room. A section of this room is just 
now occupied by a dass of little girls belonging to the free Separate 
School. They are here simply as matter of convenience, and still 
remain under Separate School management. The walls are covered 
with an admirable series of object lessons 'published under the 
direction of the Committee of Genend Literature and Education, 
London, England.' There are two hundred and thirteen of these 
object lessons; each a little larger than a half sheet of foolscap, 
and giving a very careful representation of some member of the 
animal kingdom with a few lines of descriptive or explanatory 
letterpress. No better method could be devised of imparting a 
knowledge of the important or wonderful or curious among the 
birds or beasts or fishes. Reaching the ground floor there in two 
rooms — divided by sliding doors, so that they may be thrown into 
one when occasion requires — the two senior divisions of girls be- 
longing to the Separate School The three classes number about 
fifty each. Again ascending to the second story we enter the 
class-rooms for the young ladies— two spacious apartments furnish- 
ed with all the most modem and approved appliances for objective 
teaching— a terrestial globe, an admirable series of astronomical 
charts, with charts shewing the climatology of the earth — ^mountains, 
animal ranges, and also historical and biblical charts. In the 
north-eastern room are Johnston's illustrated series of object les- 
sons in natural history, physics, etc. The educational facilities of 
the institution are of the best ; nothing, indeed, has been spared to 
render the studies clear and pleasing and attractive, as, indeed 
must be the objective method of teaching with flrst-class apparatus, 
as compared with the old plan of memorising abstract definitions. 
The academy is, of course, yet too young to pronounce upon the 
method of teaching followed, or to look for results ; but from the 
success and experience of the ladies in charge, there is no doubt 
that this will achieve a front position among the educational insti- 
tutions of the coimty. 

*' Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the building is the 
system of ventilation, which is, if not perfect, much nearer perfec- 
tion than any yet devised. Judging bv results we should be inclin- 
ed to pronounce it perfect. It would be difficult to give more than 
an outline of the system without pictorial illustrations. The 
builders set out with the intention of securing perfect ventilation, 
and all plans were subordinated to this one idea. The wisdom of 
this course cannot be gainsaid by one who has breathed the close 
atmosphere in many a magnificent pile, or shivered in one apart- 
ment and roasted in the next. For a large educational establish- 
ment pure air and plenty of light is much more important and ne- 
oessarv than costly furniture. From basement to roof two large 
iron shafts are carried to the roof, and enclosed in a brick wall, so 
as to allow considerable space round the shaft. Numerous regis- 
ters near the floor and near the ceiling in each room, communicate 
more or less directly with these shafts, a flue being built where re- 
quired for that purpose. The same principle is carried out inde- 



pendently in rooms not connected with the shafts, and in the wings 
In the basement is simple yet ^werful machinery for controlling 
the air supply. Here also are two large furnaces, each consuming 
about sixteen tons of coal in the year. A portion of the heat from 
the furnace goes up the long shafts, which also enclose the smoke- 
pipe, and the air in the shtSt being rarified, ascends, the air from 
the different rooms rushes in, and its place is taken by fresh air. 
Thus the respirated air is regularly drawn off and a pure supply 
brought in so quietly that there are no drafts felt in the room, and 
there is no possibility of catching cold from an open window. The 
building is heated by hot water, conveyed in pipes, throwing off the 
heat through an extensive * coil ' in each room, surrounded b^ a 
handsome bronzed screen, with marble slab. Both in the heatmg 
and ventilating arrangements the quantity can be regulated to the 
nicest shade. Every room lb provided with a thermometer ; and 
the mercury is kept at 60° ; a temperature that, with the excellent 
supply of pure fresh air, is mild and agreeable. Each class-room is 
designed to accommodate about fifty pupils — and no more — ^but if 
the rooms ^ere packed to * their utmost capacity,' ihe air supply 
would maintain an atmosphere as pure and fresh as ever. The 
ventilating system of this building has been copied into the New 
Normal School at Ottawa. 

'* The building complete costs about 930,000 ; and with outbuild- 
ings, grounds and fencing will cost about $60,000. The dimensions 
are : — main building, 34 feet by 50 feet ; extension, 80 feet by 41 
feet ; laundry and storehouse, two stories high, 25 feet by 50 feet." 
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1. SKETCH OF QUEEN'S COLLEGE. 

HISTORICAL SKETOH. — THE TBUSTEBS' BANQUET. 

From an official source we learn the following facts : Very soon 
after the formation of the Synod, the importance to the Church of 
Scotland in Canada of a Theological School began to be felt and 
acted upon, and from the first it was considered advisable, that it 
should embrace the general objects of a Collegiate Institution, and 
thus be the means of affording a liberal education to the youth of 
Canada. 

Donations for tliis purpose began to be received in December, 
1839, and ultimately amounted to $44,956 in money. In 1840 the 
College was incon>orated by an Act of the Parliament of Upper 
Canada as the " XTniversity of Kingston." This Act was afterwards 
pro forma disallowed in oxder that the College might be constituted 
by Royal Charter, which was granted in the following year, and 
bears date at Westminster the 16th day of October. Ijie Charts 
constitutes all the Ministers and members in full communion with 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada, in connection with the Church 
of Scotiand, one body corporate by the name and style of '* Queen's 
College at Kingston, '' and provides that this Corporation shall have 
perpetual succession 'Vith the style and privileges of an University." 
The Charter names eleven Ministers, the Pnndpal for the time 
being, and fifteen laymen to be Trustees of the Corporation, and 
pro^des for their succession. To this Board the conveyances of 
estate made to the University at Kingston, as originally established, 
were transferred by authority of an Act of Parliament passed in 
1846, and the Board found that they then held 2,264 acres of land 
granted by various owners, and situated in Upper Canada, with 
several lots in the City of Toronto. These lands were valued at 
96,928, but sales have shown this estimate to have been in excess of 
the real value. Classes in Arts and Divinity were opened in 1842, 
and were taught for a number of years in buildings rented for the 
purpose. In 1853 purchase was made of the Summer-Hill property 
in the City of Kingston, consisting of six acres of land, with a large 
and substantial stone edifice, to which the classes were forthwith 
transferred. Shortly, therefore a buOding fund was formed, which 
in April, 1858, amounted to $12,622. ^th this sum and reserved 
funds of the original foundation, the property was entirely relieved 
from debt, the whole cost being $35,993. Additional acoommodar 
tion having been found necessary, another building was erected at 
an expenditure of upwards of $10,000. The faculty of medicine was 
constituted, and medical classes opened in 1854. In 1861 an 
attempt was made to organize a faculty of Law. Three lectur- 
ers were appointed, but as it was found impossible to provide 
salaries from the funds of the College, after a year or two, it was 
discontinued. 

In 1866 the medical department of the College ceased to exist, 
and its Professors obtained a Charter establishing the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, which became affiliated with the Uni- 
versity. The union of the Presbyterian Churches of Canada necessi- 
tated the alteration of the College Charter to suit the new oircom- 
stances. Accordingly, at the last session of the Legislatures of 
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Ontario aud Quebec, Acta were passed to give effect to the desired 
changes. The first Principal of the College was the Rev. Dr. Lid- 
dell, appointed in October, 1841, who resigned in July, 1846. The 
late Rev. Dr. Machar then acted as Principal from the last named 
date until July, 1853. The late Dr. Geoive was Vice-Principal for 
several years. In July, 1848, the Rev. Dr. Cook, now of Morin 
College, Quebec, became Principal temporarily. In November, 
1869, the late Rev. Dr. Leitch was appointed Principal, which posi- 
tion he held until his death in May, 1864. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. I^. Snodgrass, then pastor of St. Paul's Church, Montreal, 
who still continues to fill the position of Principal most worthily. 
Since the establishment of the College 871 studenj»' names have 
been registered on the College roll, and 562 degrees have been con- 
ferred. Upon the withdrawal of the annual Govemuieut grant in 
1869, it waa determined to raise an Endowment fund for the sus- 
tenance of the College. Dr. Snodgrass aud Professor McKerras 
visited several cities and towns throughout the country, and the 
result of their effort has been that the sum of 9101,696 60 has been 
collected towards this object, of which 910,096 waa contributed by 
graduates, and of the latter amount $8,521 by graduates in the 
faculties of Arts and Theology. The amount spent in collection of 
the sum first named was 9800, which, with the amount contributed 
to revenue amounted to 96,209, leaving for capital account the sum 
of 995,486 72. The College at the present time is in a most pro- 
gressive state, and is second to no similar institution in the country 
in the substantial and varied character of the knowledge imparted 
to its students. 

The Trustees of the University issued, about a month ago, invita- 
tions to the graduates and undergraduates to attend a banquet to 
be griven in connection with the thirty- fourth College session. In 
recent years the Alma Mater Society undertook the management of 
the closing festive celebrations, which were always most successful, 
but they never attracted a large number of graduates from a dis- 
tance. In order to excite a greater interest on the part of graduates 
and former students in the affairs of the College, and to make the 
occasion prove a pleasant re-union, the Trustees decided on the 
course named, and in accordance with previous arrangements the 
banquet was held last night in Convocation Hall, which was hand- 
somely decorated for the occasion. Flags ornamented the walls at 
intervals, and streamers of different colours were suspended from 
the ceiling. Behind the platform on the wall was the College arms 
and on the side walls the names, neatly cut in coloured paper, of 
Regnault, Watt, Shakespeare, Homer, Cicero, Livy, Linnseus, 
Cuvier, Plato, Kant, Laplace and Newton. Four tables were 
erected, running parallel from the platform to near the east en- 
trance wall. Several tables were also placed on the platform. The 
Trustees' reception took place in the Senate Chamber, whither 
guests repaired on ther arrival. 

Grace was said by the Rev. Patrick Gray, and after ample justice 
had been done to the substantial dinner provided, the Rev. T. G. 
Smith returned thanks. The Chairman then proposed the toast of 
*' The Queen," referring to the fact of the charter of Queen's Uni- 
versity being held from Queen Victoria, and that she had graciously 
permitted her name to be associated with it. The toast was heart- 
ily honoured, the band playing the National Anthem. The Chair- 
man then gave ** The Prince and Princess of Wales, and the rest of 
the Royal Family," which was cordially received. * * The Governor- 
General" was next given from the chair. The Chairman then pro- 
posed **The Army, Navy and Volunteers" in felicitous terms, 
coupled with the name of Lieut. -Colonel Kirkpatrick, M. P. The 
Colonel made an able reply, in which he referred to the fact that 
most of the men who fell at Ridgeway in 1866 were University men. 

Dr. Snodgrass then gave a very cordial welcome, on behalf of the 
Trustees, to the graduates and alumni of Queen's University. The 
ties whidi were formed in College days were valued associations, 
were most interesting, and the richest memories surrounded college 
life ; and the companionships of that life were the happiest that 
could be formed. That meeting was for the purpose i>f allowing the 
sons of Queen^s to resume their acquaintanceship and give an oppor- 
tunity to meet in happy fellowship ; to compare notes and to wish 
each other God speed in the great battle of active life. He hoped 
they would leave with feelings of veneration, not lessened but 
strengthened. Queen's University had reached an interesting stage 
of its history. The Presbyterian bodies in Canada had agreed to 
unite and to be under one Supreme Court. Great benefits were 
expected to arise from this union, and he hoped that Queen's would 
come in for a share of these benefits. She had met with many 
triab, and formidable difficulties had come in her way, but such 
was the tenacity of life displayed by the University that she had 
bravely surmounted all the difficulties, and stood to-day more pros- 
perous than ever. He hoped she would continue to manifest that 
tenacity. So far as he was personally concerned, he was perfectly 
satisfied with the College as it now stood, and Kingston made an 



excellent seat. Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrew's University, 
when he was in Kingston, said he thought that it was the best place 
that could be had for a seat of learning. The University .^ucstion 
had now assumed a new phase, and an agitation had buen the 
result, the end of whichiit was difficult to foresee. He was prepared 
to entertain all the views propounded on the question of one great 
University ; but he did not see why there should not be more than 
one University city in the country. He did not see the benefit of 
this, and he had no doubt that the time was coming when they 
should have several Universities in Ontario alone. The variety of 
educational institutions spoke very fairly for Kingston. First, 
there was Queen's University ; then there was the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and the Military College, and we were 
promised a Normal School . The University may in future be the 
means of extending these to a much greater degree than they can 
now have. He was happy to be able to say that the prospects of 
the University were better now than they had been for many years, 
the number of students was larger, and he augured a brl ■ !it future 
for Queen's. Though small, he could say she was not unknown, 
and in the course of time she would become larger. The Rev. 
Robert Campbell, M. A., Montreal, rose to respond on behalf of 
the guests. He spoke of the feelings of awe with which students 
generally were overcome when they entered College. He waa quite 
sure he and others did well to come and partake of the hospitalities 
of the Trustees on tliis occasion, and to revisit their Alma M[ater. 
Some of them had come from long distances — one aU the way from 
Australia. It was a pleasant thing after a long absence to come 
home again, and so it was with the Alma Mater ; and it was a 
privilege to be enabled to revisit here under the present circum- 
stances. He was afraid they did not all avail themselves of the 
benefits of Queen's as they ought to have done. One of the advan- 
tages of having a small college was that everyone was obliged to 
give an account of himself every day, and sometimes oftener, which 
could not be done in larger colleges. Mr. Campbell gave some 
humorous reminiscences of his early school days, and said that 
sometimes they were taught by ignorance and sometimes by educa- 
tion. There was one name connected with his college days, which 
he would mention — that of Dr. Williamson, the Professor of Mathe- 
matics. He gave them perplexing questions to work out, and he 
saw that they were thoroughly done. He expressed his great plea- 
sure at seeing that gentleman still able to conduct his class. Seven- 
teen years ago, he (Mr. C.) and a few others thought of having 
meetings of uiis sort, and out of this the Alma Mater Society orig- 
inated ; but he never dreamt that they would meet under such 
auspices as they had done that evening. Five years ago he had the 
honour of presenting a document asking that the graduates should 
have a voice in the government of the College, and now that that 
had been conceded, he had no doubt it would be followed by a 
great measure of prosperity. No doubt the Chancellor and Council 
whom they would be called upon to elect a few months hence would 
do all in their power to help forward Alma Mater. He believed 
that Kingston was the best place for a University to be. It was 
the St. Andrews of Canada, aud he hoped the College would be 
continued there. Mr. James McLennan, B.A., Toronto, also re- 
sponded to the sentiments of welcome uttered by the Principal. 
As one of the oldest graduates he took a very great interest in the 
College, and could not help feeling deep gratitude that the College 
had advanced and is still advancing. He was j^leased to see that 
the first student matriculating at Queen's had a seat on the platform 
that evening. He had no doubt that he spoke the feelings of every 
one present when he said that he and they would do all they could 
to spread the influence of Queen's over the land. He fully cor- 
roborated Mr. Campbell's statements in reference to Professor 
Williamson, and also spoke of the honoured dead, who were in 
every way worthy of what may be a great institution. Great credit 
was due to the Board of Trustees for the very pleasant meeting 
they had, and he hoped they would occur more frequently . It was 
now for the graduates to do all they could to make their Alma 
Mater prosper. 

Dr. Bell, of Montreal, also responded. There was no doubt thia 
meeting would do an immense amount of good, and would be the 
means of promoting the welfare of Alma Mater. The Rev. D. J . 
Macdonnell, B. D., of Toronto, proposed the next toast, ''Alma 
Mater. '* Ladies were of uncertain age, but this particular lady 
was not of uncertain age — she was past one third of a century old. 
On the 16th of October, 1841, she was bom in a small house on 
Princess street. Her parents were well known — Piety and Learn- 
ing. She grew and made considerable progress, was now entitled 
to be called respectable, and up to this time she had 871 sons, of 
whom 601 were graduates, about equally divided between Arts and 
Medicine. They were all here to do honour to their Alma Mater 
and to express the hope that she may live and become a great 
grandmother. This net result was the work of 33 years. He indi- 
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cated one or two points in which Queen's equaUed or surpassed 
other colleges— First, thoroughness in general training. She might 
not hold her own in special branches, but on the test of general 
thoroughness she could and did hold her own. The chief duty of a 
University is to give a solid foundation of general knowledge, so 
that the student may go forth into the world to battle manfully and 
do his duty in any department, and he held that Queen's had done 
this. The second point was — The religious influence in connection 
with science and art. He himself held that this was a great point. 
The third point was intolerance. The theological training did not 
run in a narrow groove, but was open to all. The argument that 
theological and literary students should be trained together is a 
good one, as the one helped and improved the other. On the roll 
of ministers of the Church at least 70 were graduates of Queen's. 
He rejoiced that so many had come together on this occasion to 
encourage one another in the good work. Men are going forth 
every year from the University who are to mould tlio destinies of 
the country, and they must do their duty to those. He rejoiced 
with the others who had spoken of Professor Williamson, and con- 
cluded by quoting, amid enthusiastic applause, " Gaudeamus 
igitur." Professor Mowat proposed — ** The sister Universities and 
Colleges." He had much pleasure in saying that though rivalry 
existed between these Colleges, yet it was a generous rivalry, and 
he was sure any hint of injury would be promptly rejected by the 
graduates of Queen's. Dr. Macnish responded on behalf of Toronto 
University. He was gratified to take part in the celebration. He 
had no doubt the graduates rejoiced in the prosperity of their Alma 
Mater, and he hoped she would live to a grt^en old age. His Uni- 
versity had to pass through many difliculties, but it had surmounted 
them. He paid a graceful tribute to the high abilities of Mr. S. 
Woods, Rector of Kingston Collegiate Institute. He adverted to 
the surplus in the Provincial Exchecjuer, and thought it would have 
been wise if the Public Libraries of the country had been assisted 
from it He also spoke in favour of University representation in 
Parliament. Dr. Dickson responded for the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. He said he was highly gratified at the 
appearance of the tables, the liquor being entirely banished from 
them. He spoke of the very high position taken by the graduates 
of the Royal College, and thought that if Queen's College reflected 
honour on the Royal College, the latter had reflected back that 
light in a powerful manner. Its graduates were spread all over the 
world, and held high positions wherever they went. He then 
referred to the origin of the Royal College. In 1853 Queen's Medi- 
cal School was opened, and he was asked if he would take the chair 
by Sir John (then Mr.) Macdonald. He declined and wished all 
the medical men of the city to be consulted. Circulars were issued 
and all the medical men, with one exception, met at Mr. Macdon- 
ald's house and agreed to try the experiment. A Medical Faculty 
was established in 1853 in connection with Queen's College, and 
matters were so developed that in 1866 a charter was obtained for 
the Royal College, which gave it University po^rers. This was the 
correct statement of the origin of the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, which Sir John Macdonald would corroborate. 
Professor Murray responded as representing McGill University. 
He spoke of the University question, and thought it was not right 
to look at centralization from a Proiincial point of view, but from 
a Dominion point of view. He did not see any serious difficulty 
in a Dominion University. The University system in Quebec had 
aouie difliculties which might be met and overcome by a Dominion 
University. He had no sympathy, however, with any scheme for 
centralizing all the higher education in any one city. University 
education was the great means of a brilliant future for a country. 
Principal Cavan responded on behalf of Knox College. Queen's 
had been a successful theological institution. He believed that it 
would be found that religion was to be the presiding genius of edu- 
cation, as true education must be profoundly religious. He refer- 
red with pleasure to the approaching union, and said that the great 
failing of Presbyterianism was its divisions. The Colleges in con- 
nection with the united body would be five in number, and some 
difficulty might arise in dealing with them, but he felt that no ser- 
ious difficulty would ensue. He was prepared to act fairly in the 
matter. Mr. John Mclntyre, M. A., proposed the next toast — 
**The House of Commons and the Legislature of Ontario."^ He 
referred to the great necessity of having men of education as their 
representatives, and said that Parliament had been opened to a 
good many of the sons of Queen's. Sir John Macdonald, who was 
greeted with loud cheers, which were again and again repeated, rose 
to respond for the House of Commons. He said he had great plea- 
sure and pride in responding for the House of Commons. The 
kindly reception of the toast showed the high appreciation with 
which the Government and Parliament were viewed, and showed 
that the labours of the members had given satisfaction. Our con- 
stitution was really not an old one, but while in this respect they 



were infants, the principles are ages old. We look up to the great 
minds who have and now govern England. The more closely we 
follow that the more worthy will be the appreciation. (Applause.) 
The Dominion Parliament has very little or notliing to do with 
educational matters — excepting the New Brunswick School Law, 
which came up now and again to vary the routine. Some think, 
however, that it would have been weU if the subject of education 
had been left to the Dominion Parliament, and that that body 
should have had the sole control of that important matter. It 
was a grand idea to have a general system of education. English 
Government precedent was opposed to pentralization, however. 
The reason why this had been left to the Provincial Legislatures 
was that they might be supposed to know their own wants best, 
and the arrangement would be more satisfactory. The Dominion 
Parliament was not the less interested, but is deeply interested, as 
these institutions were the schools for future statesmen. He (Sir 
John) could remember the birth of Queen's College, but he did not 
think he would follow it to its grave. She was still in the first 
bloom of youth. May she still be going on until she attains the 
ages of the time-honoured institutions of the old land. He would 
now sit down merely saying of the rest of his speech as Tony Lump- 
kins said of Dr. Drowsy's sermon — ** It could be deferred to an- 
other time." Dr. O'Sullivan then replied for the Legislature of 
Ontario. He was opposed to centralization, and believed that King- 
ston was the best place for a University. He would do all in his 
power to further the interests of his Alma Mater. The Rev. Ken- 
neth McLennan, of Peterborough, proposed the " City of Kingston." 
He made an eloquent speech on the subject of his toast, referring 
to the great natural advantages which it possessed, its ancient his- 
tory, its famous men, and paid a high compliment to Sir John A. 
Macdonald for his splendid abilities as a statesman. His Worship 
the Mayor, Dr. Sullivan, responded. He was a short speaker, and liked 
double-barrelled toasts, such as the one so elo(|uently proposed. It 
was a fortunate day for Kingston when Queen's University was 
started, and that College was as much Kingstonian as Kingston 
was itself. The College had had many difficulties ; but it always 
had opposed sectarianism, and he himself was there as an instance 
of its catholic gratitude. The graduates were recognised as citizens, 
and sometimes took oflf prizes wliich were not on the prize list. He 
would not be surprised if there transpired another siege of Troy in 
conse(iuence of this prize taking. The success of Queen's was the 
success of Kingston, and he trusted that success would continue. 
Of her famous men he would mention another name besides that of 
Sir John Macdonald, namely, the Hon. Oliver Mowat, Premier of 
Ontario, a graduate of Queen's, and a brother of one of her honoured 
Professors. Mr. John Carruthers proposed — "The Learned Pro- 
fessions. " Mr. Carruthers spoke of the reinforcements which the 
learned professions had received from Queen's College. Dr. Bell 
in replying to the toast wished to defend the ministry, which he 
represented, from the charge of being drowsy speakers. He thought 
that if some of the lawyers who were eulogized for their eloquence 
were placed in the circumstances of a minister, preaching to the 
same audience on the same subject, under the same circumstances, 
every week, their oratorical efforts would be somewhat weakened. 
Dr. Bell showed how the peculiar training which Queen's College 
gave her ministers tended to elevate the character of that profession. 
Dr. Yates, remembering that brevity is the soul of wit, confioied 
himself to thanking the assembly for the manner in which the toast 
had been received. Mr. D. B. Maclennan, of Cornwall, responded 
for the legal profession, urging University training for the lawyers. 
Mr. R. V. Rogers, B.A., in a humorous speech, proposed the 
health of the Trustees of the University. Dr. Jenkins, of Montreal, 
replied for the Board in a very few remarks. The Rev. Charles 
Cameron, who had come from Australia, a distance of 10,000 miles, 
to take part in the banquet, proposed the health of the *' Senatus of 
the University." Professor Williamson, LL.D., who was received 
with enthusiastic cheers, replied for the Senate in a few words. 
Prof. Dupuis proposed ** The Graduating Class of 1874-75." Mr. 
Cumberland replied in a few words, thanking them for the hearty 
manner in which the toast had been received, and hoped that the 
future would be even more brilliant than the past. He concluded 
by proposing ** The absent sons of Queen's." Mr. J. M. Machar, 
M.A., proposed "The College Societies." Mr. Ross responded in 
a short speech. The toast of "The Ladies," was proposed by Dr. 
Kincaid, of Peterboro', in a very pleasant speech. Dr. Saunders 
made a neat reply. ^* The Press" was the last toast, and was pro- 
posed by Rev. John May, M.A., of Ottawa, in a complimentary and 
humorous speech. Sir John A. Macdonald moved a vote of thanks 
to the Very Rev. Principal Snodgrass for the manner in which 
he had conducted the meeting, which was seconded by Dr. Jenkins 
and carried unanimously. Dr. Snodgrass made an appropriate 
reply, and after singing "God save the Queen," the pleasant 
meeting broke up about three o'clock. — Chroniclt and Nevoa. 
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Queen's College Convocation was held in Convocation Hall, 

6th May. The hall was crowded to its utmost capacity, a large 
number of those present being ladies. Alter the proceedings had 
been opened by prayer, the principal stated the reason of their being 
called together. This was tbe closing day of the present Session. The 
College commencerl in 1841, so that fiiis was the winding up of the 33rd 
Session. The Professors then distributed the prizes to the various suc- 
cessful students as follows : Doctors of DiTnnity.—Rev. Principal 
Cavan, Eoiox Collese Toronto. Doctors of Medicine. — (Alphabetical 
List.)— Alfred H. Betts, Kingston; Allen B. Carsoallen, ' Petworth ; 
Adalbert B, Beynard, Picton ; William E. Dingman, Milford ; David 
H. Dowsley, Frankville : George C. Dowsley, Frankville ; Joseph W. 
I^ane, North Williamsburgh ; Thomas Masson, Menie ; Wilham S. 
McCuUough, Pittsburgh : Samuel Potter, Manotick ; Richard F. 
Preston, Newboro' ; Leslie Tuttle, Centre ville. Bachelor of Arts.— 
(Order of Merit).— 1, Thomas D. Cumberland, Rosemont ; 2, Robert W. 
Shannon, Kingston ; 3, John B. Bow, Whitby ; 4, George R. Webster, 
with first class honours in Ethics, Xjansdowne ; 5, Archibald McMurchy, 
King ; 6, Alexander H. Scott, Martintown ; 7 John Mordy, Ross ; 8, 
Thomas S. Glassford, Beaverton ; 9, John Pringle, Gait ; 10, Charles 
McKillop, Beachburgh ; 11, William Mundell, Kingston ; 12, James 
MacArthur, AUsa Craig. 

Scholarships.— ^rte.—iS;ec<7nrf Year. — 1, Hardy Memorial, James 
Roes : 2, Svnod (1), Robert Nairn ; 3, St. Andrew's, Robert Ferguson ; 
4, Henry Glass Memorial, Donald McCannel. Third Year.—\, King 
ston, J. R. Lavell ; 2, Synod (2), Alex. McKillop. Fourth Year.— 
Synod (3), J. (i. Stuart. Theology.— Second Year,— I, Colonial Com- 
mittee (3), John McLean ; 2, Colonial Committee (2), W. C. Herdman ; 
3, Colonial Committee (4), A. MacGillivray. Third 7c«r.— Colonial 
Committee (5), W. A. Lang. 

University Prizes.— Prince of Whales— Thomas D. Cumberland. 
Montreal— J. B. McLaren, J. R. Lavell, James Ross. For best Essay on 
"The chemical effects of light and their application to photography"— 
John B. McLaren. For Best Essay on Kant's * * Critique of Pure Reason'* 
—George R. Webster. For Best Essay on * * Life and writings of Milton" 
— J ohn Ferguson. 

The Principal then addressed the newly admitted graduates in appro- 
priate and affectionate terms. They had only reached a stage — an im- 
portant one, no doubt, but still only a stage of their educational career. 
They must never forget that students are disciples, and consequently 
learners, and they must continue to be students from the conviction that 
it is necessary to be so. They had touched the threshold of the glorious 
march, and by study they only could reach the celestial altitude. The 
educator's business was to train to studious habits, and there was a 
grave responsibility resting with the students in pursuing diligently the 
love of study they had begun. There were two or three things to which 
the students owe much. They must acknowledge that they owe much 
to God. To forget Him may be compared to havinc a book filled with 
beautiful thoughts and language, but from which, after it has been read, 
no idea of the character of the author can be drawn. They must remem- 
ber that once a student aye a student ought to be their maxim. They 
were only the custodians of these laurels, and there was a higher distinc- 
tion awaiting them in other fields. They also owed much to their fellow 
men. He strongly urged them to self improvement. In conclusion he 
appealed to their sense of their obligations to their Alma Mater to stinm- 
late them to further work in their studies. He reminded them of plea- 
sant recollections of happy days spent in her halls, and trusted they 
would do all in their might to foster her and keep up the hi^h standard 
she had attained. After other proceedings the Convocation closed. — 
Chronicle and News. 



-\iCTOBiA University Convocation.— The Baccalaureate sermon was 
preached on Sunday, the 23rd May, by Rev. Dr. Haven, Chancellor of the 
Syracuse Umversity. On Monday evenmg an address was delivered before 
the Graduates by the Rev. Mr. . On Tuesday evening the Alumni 

meeting was held, under the Presidency of the Rev. E. B. Ryckman, M,A., 
who introduced m a brief address the lecturer of the evening, Geon^e 
Wnght, M. A., M.D., of Toronto. The subject was " LiteraryLife," and 
was treated thoughtfully and earnestly. Mr. Wright, after sketching the 
elements of success generally, dwelt on the essentials to success in literary 
labour, and proceeded to describe its trials and triumphs, citing instances 
illustralmg each. He then entered into an enquiry as to its benefits and 
disadvantages, the result of which was a closing counsel to those who had 
entered a hterary life, to continue the prosecution of the work as one tending 
to their own highest good, and one in which the highest rewards are obtain- 
*^*^* ^ vote of thanks was moved by Dr. Nelles to the lecturer, after which 
the officCTS for the ensuing year were appointed, as follows :— President— 
GeoTge Wnght, M.A., M.D., Toronto. Vice-Presidents-Rev. Hugh John- 
ston, M.A., B.D., HamUton : and D. C. McHenry, M. A., Cobouig. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer-H. Hough. M.A„ Cobourg, The Committee appointed 
for that purpose reported that no such steps had been taken by the City 
of Hamilton, as would render the removal of the College thereto in anv 
way advisable, and that a sum of «12,000 m addition to the amount pre- 
yiouflly obtained m the Towii of Cobourg, had been subscribed by the 
friends of the College m this place. The report Avas received and the 
Committee owcharged. A resolution was then adopted, committing the 
Association to still further efforts m the improvement wA enlargement of 
the bmlding accommodation of the College. The Convocation wm held in 
the ^temoon at Victona HalL At three o'clock the members of the Senate 
and faculties, and others, entered the Hall and took seats on the platform 
After prayer by the Rev. R. Jones, the valedictoryoration on *» Canada," 
was dehvered by Mr. George C. Workman. Mr. Workman's enunciation 



was distinct and forcible, his gestures graceful and appropriate, and bis 
delivery spirited, at times impassioned, and when uttering patriotic senti- 
ments, admirably expressed, ne was warmly applauded. Cfanada, though 
unpossessed of the monuments of history, enjoys a proud record, and with 
this assertion the Valedictorian proceeded to sketch the past, reoognisiiig, in 
bestowing his encomiums, no national prejudice as between fVench and Kng- 
lish, glorying in all their glory as Canadians, yet dwelling with pardonable 
pride on the heroes and achievements of 1812. " We have been a people on 
the altar of whose hearts the sacred fires of loyalt>[ and fidelity nave ever 
burned, whose flames have never flickered even in the hour of greatest 
national danger, and * We are a people yet, though aU men else tiieir nobler 
dreams forget.' " After a rapid review of the resources, trade and insfatutioiis 
of the country, there followed a dream of Canada's future as an independent 
power, in wmch visionary scheme the orator is evidently a firm believer, 
and the discourse formed a fitting x>eroration in a stirring call to Canada's 
sons to prove themselves worthy of her heroic past, her magnificent present, 
and her future of glorious promise. The foUoWuig d^jees were then con- 
ferred :-r-B. Jl. — James AUen, Frederick W. Barrett, George Beavers, 
Thomas T. Bray, John G. Douse, George Edgcumbe, Robert B. Haie, 
Charles W. Harrison, Jas. S. Jamieson, John Morrow, James S. Koas, 
WiUiam E. Tilley,' George C. Workman. M. A. -John Philp, Richard W. 
Young, George F. Shepley. M.D. — Rob. Alexander, Rime AUard, Theoph. 
Belanger, Jumes M. Boileau, Edmond Bruce, J. A. Stan. Brunelle, Laf. 
Jos. A. Carreau, Pierre F. Casgrain, Arist. Chaznpagne, Jos. ChevaKer, 
Pierre L. Couillard, John MacAlpine, James W. Kenwick, Zoel Contois, 
Lafr. N. Desrosiers, CyriUe Esnouf, Emile Fanteux, Flavian Filiatrault, 
Marc Fontaine, Fidele Gaudet, Pierre Gosselin, Eugene Guillemot, O. H. 
Hetu, Emile Larocque, Thomas Hobley, A. P. Lassisieraye, Aug. J^afour- 
neau, J. Phillipe Leduc, Jos. A. Leger, Alex. Madean. Gideon Maiziaeau, 
Emile Paquet, Alphonse Pich^, Polydore Priv^, Louis Roy Provost, Fred. 
Trudel, Eph. L. Hopkins. LL. B. — A. Purslow. D.D. — Rev. John 
Guthrie (hon). 

At this stage the President made the gratifying announcement, ' which 
was received with loud applause, that the present graduating class in 
arts, following the example led by the class of 1871, had founded a 
scholarship of the value of $75, to be presented annuallv to the best honour 
matriculant in mathematics. The following is a list of the prixes, the names 
of the winners, and the gentlemen bv wnom presented : — SchoUa«hip of 
1871— First in General Proficiency at Matriculation, G. G. Mills, by Mr. 
Kerr, M,P. Scholarship of 1872— First in Modem Languag*^, F. W. Bar- 
rett, by Judge Dean. Nelles Prize — Second in Modem Languages, J. 
Morrow, by Dr. Hodgins. Bi^ur Scholarship— First in General Proficiency 
in Freshman and Sophomore Years, A. Celeman, by Mr. Hargraft, M.PP. 
Bretbour Scholarship — First in Classics at Matriculation, G. G. Mills by 
Mr. Ryckman, M. A. Wilson Memorial Prize — First in Astronomy, G. (.', 
Workman, by Dr. Nelles. Ryerson Prize — First in Scripture Histcny, J. 
W. Russell, by Dr. Nelles. Wallbridge Prize— Greek Testament, Fresh- 
man class, G. G. Mills, by Dr. Nelles. Mills Prize— First in Freshman 
Classics, G. G. Mills, by Dr. Nelles. Webster Prize— Furst English Essay, 
A. Coleman, by Dr. Nelles. Hodgins Prize — Second English Esay, 0. J. 
Jolliffe, by Dr. Nelles. Pnnshon Prize and Valedictory— First in Cc»inj»on- 
tion and Elocution, C. C. Workman, by Dr. Nelles. Spedal Priase in Com- 
position and Elocution— J. S. Ross, by Dr. Nelles- McDonald Prize— First 
m Elocution, D. C. Workman, by 1>t. Nelles. Cooley Prize— First in 
Ethics and Evidences, J. W. Annis, by Prof. Burwash. Hebrew Prize- 
Jesse Mills, by Dr. Nelles. Literary Association Prizes— Best Essay, J. 
W. Russell, bv Dr. Nelles ; Ist Elocution prize, J. R. Smith, by Dr. 
Nelles ; 2nd Elocution prize, L. W. Crews, by Dr. Nelles. Science Asso- 
ciation Prize— Best Essav, L. W. Crows, by W. Riddel, R A. 

The Rev. Chancellor Haven, D.D., of Syracuse University, having been 
called upon, was received with applause. He had experienced very great 
pleasure in his visit to this place, and with aU he had witnessed As a 
people we had a history of which to be proud, and like his own nation, had 
the prospect of a more glorious future. He felt that he had learned some- 
thing from his visit, and expressed the hope of a more intimate intercoune 
between the two great peoples of this continent, from which each might 
learn much, and not the leasts the department of education. Universities 
have no roofs, there are no limits to their powers and fields of labour. Un- 
like our public schools and academies, there is no point beyond which 
further progress is impossible. Universities are essential to civilization. 
G<k1 did not make savages - he made them men and they degenerated. As 
college men, we do not depreciate self-education ; but those self-educated 
are men of reading, and nine-tenths of the bookathey read are the production 
of university men, so that all our culture is derived from a common source. 
There is absolute necessity for centres of thought and effort. The univer- 
sities are such. The public school demand them for the completion of its 
work. Christianity is the mother of Education. In other than Christian 
countries, and in other times, there was an education limited in cliaracter 
and extent, for only a small portion of the people received it, while the great 
masses were in gross ignorance. But Christianity has made education like 
itself, for aU. We on this Continent are but in the infancy of our Univer- 
sity life, but he believed we shotdd yet have the best colleges in tiie world. 
On the authority of Dr. McCosh, there was more money givon to the 
colleges in Amenca during the past hundred years, than to those of all the 
other countries of the world. Shall not Victoria be the first? It is well 
situated. He believed in cities for professional schools, where more wealth 
and greater libraries were attainable, but for schools of the arts and sciences 
a^untry town was preferable. May we not yet witness many new build- 
ings on the College campus, to which may be Von the highest scholanship 
that shall by the very attractiveness of genius bring among you many who 
shall go forth fully armed with all the strength and grace that the broadest 
and most perfect culture can give ? The college needs funds. It needs them 
for the exercise of enlarged powers ; it neecls funds for assisting students. 
It has been attempted to cast reflections upon such assistance, and upon its 
recipients or benenciaries. Beneficiary students have been such men as John 
Wesley, Blackstone, Steele, Addison, Livingstone, and a host of others emi- 
nent in every branch of literary and scientific labour. The learned doctor 
then pronounced an eulogium on our school system, and its founder, I>r. 
Ryerson, comparing him as the equal of Horace Mann, and concluded an 
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effectiTe adSima, of which the shove is an imperfect outline, by expreadng, 
amid cheers, the wiah for Victoria College, that its shadow may never grow 
less, but that it may continue to prosper while grass hhall grow or water^run. 

The Revs. A. Sutherland, £. U. I>ewart and Dr. Jeffers followed, con- 
gratulating the College on the prosperity it now enjoys, recounting the diffi- 
culties that beset its establishment, the trials and opposition from mterested 
quarters it has since had to endure, the struggles for existence through 
which it passed, referring to the pleasure it gave them to witness the loyalty 
to their Alma Mater, of her students, to the success with which thev wero 
meeting in life, the positions of prominence they held, and announcmg the 
determmation freely^ expressed upon all sides by the friends of the C<Sege. 
to double the exertions already put forth to place it on a basis that shall 
render its permanency and complete equipment a fact established beyond all 
possibilityof being materially affected. The audience was then dismissed 
with the Benediction. 

The Conversazione of the Literary Association, the great social event of 
the year in this town, was held in the evening, and was a great success.— 
Toronto Liberals 



— -IJNivERSiTy OF Toronto. — ^The annual commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto was held on June 8th. The chair was taken by the 
Chancellor of the University, the Hon. Joseph Curran Morrison. 
A lac^ number of visitors were present, of whom the major- 
ity were ladies. The following aro the names of the students presented 
for admission to degrees : — ^M.D. — ^A. Farewell, W. Ferrier. M.A. — A. 
K Aylsworth, W. B. Balland, A. F. Campbell, J. Galbraith, W. £, Hod- 
gins, F. N. Renin, K B. Leslie, F. F. Manley. J. T. SmaU, P. Straith, 
J. C. Yale. M.B.^J. H. IJennett, W. Britton, J. W. Byam, K. H. L. 
Cameron, A. B. Cook, J. H. Cotton, T. C. Covemton, J. E. Eakins, T. 
Hobley, £. I. Hopkiiis, J. Hunter, R. B. Lesslie, J. McAlpin, 6. O. 
Mc€lregor, S. 8. Murray, E. O'Neil, H. Park, J. W. Benwick, A. San- 
derson, R. J. Trimble, J White. B. A.— J. A. M. Aikins, T. C. L. 
Armstronff, F. R. Beattie, H. T. Beck, F. L. Boyd, B. £. Bull, T. Cars- 
oadden, A. R. Dickey, L. E. Embree, W. Fletcher, W. H. Flint, D. 
Forsyth, H. H. GUmer, L. Harstone, J. J. Henry, J. F. Jeffers, F. W. 
Kerr. W. F. Kinc, A. Leslie, J. McCoy, A. P. McDiarmid, R. P. Mc- 
Kay, J. McMurchie, A. W. Reavley, D. Ross, G. E. Shaw, T. H. 
Sm3rth, D. M. Snider, J. Wilkie, J. A. Wright. The following aro the 
names of the medalists for the year : — Medicine. — G^ld medal, W. Brit- 
ton ; Silver medal, (1) J. White : (2) J. H. Bennett ; (3) J. E. Eakins ; 
St«rrgold medal, W. Britton ; Starr silver medal, (1) J. White ; (2) J. 
H, Bennett. Arts. — Classics-^Gold medal, F. W. Kerr ; Silver medaJ, 
(1) F. L. Boyd ; (2) D. M. Snider ; (3) L. Harstoae, Mathematics .--Gold 
medal, W. F. King; Silver medal, D. Forsyth. Modem Languages.— 
Gold medal, G. £. Shaw ; Silver medal (1 ; L. E. Embree ; T. C. I. Arm- 
Btrcmg. Natural Scienoes. — Gold medal, W. Fletcher ; Silver medal, (1) 
T. H. Smyth ; (2) J. McCoy ; (3) J. Wilkie. Metaphysics, Ethics. &c. 
^Gold Medal, T. Carscadden ; Silver medal (1) F. R. Beattie ; (2) A. 
P. McDiarmid, J. McMurchie. The following are the names of the suc- 
cessful competitors for scholarships^: — Law.— -Third year, D. O'Sullivan. 
Medicine. — First year, H. S. Gnffin ; Second year, W. T. Stuart ; 
third year, A. MoFhedran. Arte. — Greek and Latin, first year, il) J. 
Mor.,an ; (2) J. Farmer (double). Second year, (1) 6. E. Wetherell ; (2) 
A. Johnston (treble). Third year (1) E. E. Nicholson ; (2) E. Harris. 
Mathematics, first year, (1) F. E. Hayter ; (2) J. Hamilton Second 

SBar (1) J. £. Bryant (double) ; (2) J. L. Cox. Third year, A. K. ^ 
lackadar (double). .Modem Lansnages, second year, A. Johnstone ; 
third year, W. G. Eakins. Naturtu Sciences, second year, S. P. Davis ; 
third year, R. H. Abraham. Metaphysics, &c., second year, S. H. East- 
man ; third year, J. W. A. Stewart. History and Civil Polity, J. Bryce 
(doable). Special Proficiency and subjects other than Classics and Ma- 
thematics, first year (1) D.K. Keys (double) ; second year, (2) E. A. E. 
Bowes (double). General Proficiency, first year, (1) H. Nason ; (2) J. 
Chisholm} (3) J. Farmer ; (4) D. R. Ke^ ; (5) D. Hague. Second year, 
(1) A. Johnston ; (2) J. E. Bryant ; (3) B. A. E. Bowes ; (4) W. N. Pon- 
ton. Third year, (1) A. K. Blackadar ; (2) P. S. Campbell ; (3) P. Bryce ; 
(4) D. S. Paterson. The foUowine are the prizemen : — French Prose, G. 
£. Shaw ; German Prose, G. £. Shaw ; Oriental Languages, first ^ear, 
J. P. BidfouT ; second year, A. Baird ; third year, E. Harris. Winner 
of the Prince's prize, W, Fletcher. The medallists in classics were pre- 
sented to the Cnancellor, by Mr. Goldwin Smith, who, having con^tu- 
lated them on having attained tiie highest honours in classics m the 
power of the Uni^endty to bestow, said that notwithstanding that 
there were some differences of opinion as to the importance of classics in 
eduoation, there was little doubt but their study would contmue to be re- 
garded in this oountry as one of the best means of cultivating the mind 
and fittinff young men for the achievements of life. The winner of the 
scholarsmp in the Faculty of Law (Mr. D. A. O'Sullivan) was presented 
by the Vioe-Chanoellor, Mr. Moss, who said he regretted to notice the 
dimunition in the number of students in the Faculty of Law. This was, 
to a great extent to be accounted for by the fact that the standard of ex- 
aminationhadbeen lately rendered much mora difficult than formerly. He 
thought the younger members of the profession would in after life find 
their mistake in not availing themselves of a course in the University. 
The course through which the graduate in Law had to pass was of a 
wide and genend character. It embraced a number of subjects with 
^diich the practising barrister had Uttto opportunity of familiarising him- 
aelf . One objection to EhigUsh lawyers had been that they devoted too 
mnoh^ attention to the technicatities md the merely practical portions of 
the law. This objection had been removed in Eu^^land to a considerable 
^«Bteat, 'and h« hoped before long to see a change m Canada. The Rev. 



Dr. McCaul, who presented the winner of the Prince's Prize, spoke in 
the highest terms of Mr. Fletcher's ability and perseverance. He (Dr. 
McCaul) thought young men could not overvalue the importance of aca- 
demical distinction as an almost certain passport to advancement in so- 
ciety. While much praise was due to those wno had achieved honours he 
warned those who were going out with their simple degree not to be dis- 
couraged with this termination of their university career. He had known 
many who had achieved academic distinctions distanced by ti^ose who 
could boast of no such honours. If he were asked why those who had 
simply taken their degrees had not won honours during the past term, he 
would sa^ that in some cases ill-health brought on by too much study, 
and too httle physical exeroise was the cause. In other cases it was ow- 
ing to domestic affliction. Some had commenced too late in life to re- 
trieve themselves. While, he was sorry to say that, in a few — ^but only 
a very few — instances the cause of their failure was nothing but sheer 
idleness. He charged all to cherish a life-abiding affection for their 
A/ma Mater. They could point with pride to many who had gone out 
to honour their University by their careers in life. Amoiu; such he 
might mention the present Vice-chancellor, Mr. Moss (AppUuse.) He 
looked not only to tnose who had adiieved honours, but to tnose who had 
not, to maintain the honour of and cherish the warmest affection for the 
University. They should remember that whatever position a younjg 
man mi^t occupy it was in his power to ennoble that position by his 
conduct ; for the highest honour any man could achieve in any position 
in life was that in his day and generation he had done his best to dis- 
charge the duties of whatever station he occupied. The other prize- 
men were presented by a few remarks by the examiners in their various 
claases, the C^hanoellor addressing a few words of congratulation and 
counsel to the successful students, individually. Mr. Moss said that in 
announcing to the Chancellor that the proceedings of the convocatioii 
had been brought to a dose, he could conceive the f e^ings of the Presi- 
dent of University College when he saw around him the number of 
voune men assembled there to-day. He (Mr. Moss) ooold well oonoeiTe 
how his memory would go back to the time— now more than thirty-three 

} rears ago — when the foundation stone of the University of King's Col- 
ege was laid. He could imagine the affecting emotions fiUing his mind 
at the reflections of that day. Of the visitors of that day, if he was cor- 
rectly informed, not one was now living. Of the then Council Dr. Mc- 
Caul was tha only one who now remained connected with the CoUeoe ; and 
of the Professors a lai^ge number had since passed away. But whue they 
had been removed the work remained — ^the seed planted that day had 
grown into the large tree of to-day. But thegrowtn of the Universif^had 
only kept pace with the progress of the country for which it had done so 
much. The little Province had grown into a large Dominion, consisting 
of many Provinces numerously peopled, ready to take its place among 
the nations of th^ earth. These changes belonged to a new oountry and to 
a new continent, and they taught lessons to the young men of that Uni- 
versity. They taught them that it was their duty to be prepared to 
take their proper place under these new circumstances ; that on tms conti- 
nent nations grew with extreme rapidity— with such rapidity that it was 
the young men of the present that they had to look to gain Oaaada its 
place among the nations. We had a great, a powerful neighbour to our 
south, and it was to the young men especially that this country must 
look to be able to deal with that great country on terms of fri^dly ri- 
valry, and generous competition, for on no other terms, he behoved, 
were we likely to deal. The course of the Univendy certainly afforded 
an opportuni^ for the development of every order of mind. It was not 
restricted to classics or mathematics or mental philosophy, those old 
sources of training, but it embraced natural science as well. But there 
were many in this country who thought that a still greater impulse could 
be given to such of the scienoes as were of a practical oharactw. He was 
sure that the Chancellor and the Senate would give this subject their 
best attention, and he thought that they would be likelv to devise some 
means to secure that end. One noticeable feature with regard to the 
Queen s Own— to which several of the students belonged— was that they 
wero always to the front. The Convocation then closed. In the even- 
imrthe annual dinner took place at the Umveraity BuiWingB, Mr. 
^fiSomas Moss, M. P., the Vice-ChanceUor, in the chair. The tojjt of 
«* The Queen *' was proposed by the Chairman, and was dnmk with the 
usual honours. The next toast was that of •* The Ihrmoe and Pnnoess of 
Wales and the Royal FamUy. The remainder of the routme toasts 
were then drunk, including those of the «« Governor-General, the 
"Lieutenant Governor," and the " Army, Navy, ff <i 7«Ja^*««J»- Col- 
Cumberland, in a short speech, relied on behaL* ef the Volunteers, 
lieut, Vandersmissen and Corporal Galbraith also repUed to the toast m 
humorous speeches. Mr. Wood mnoposed " The University of Toronto 
and University CoUege. " He caUed attention to the influence now exer- 
cised by the University and College in Toronto aAd m Canada goMrally, 
and said he trusted that that influence would be as ereat m the future as 
it had been m the past. Judge Morrison repUed. • He SMd he had oon- 
ferred sixty-four degrees on studente that day. The Institotion withm 
which they met doubtless exercised a hurge influence for good on »« ge- 
neral community of Canada. Dr. McCaul expressed his thanks for l^e 
way in which the toast had been received. When some years ago he 
was called on to reply to! this toast, he stated aU he oould mym behalf 
of it would be.old, and all that was new would be bad. Having made 
this statement several years ago what must be his position to-day 
(Laughter.) He could only say that when he ww young men eoming 
forward to receivedegrees and honours it remmded him of ha owb young 
days, and made the blood eomethrough his veins as it never did on any 
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other occasion. Mr. A. Campbell proposed "The Sister Uiiiver- 
sities."- Mr. Goldwin Smith, in replying, said that although it might 
be some time before they had an *' Oxford" in Canada, it would be 
well that they used all the resources within their power in order to try 
and build up a similar institution i n their midst. ^ H e was glad to see that 
the classics still flourished in Oxford. He was also glad thatthat university 
had now commenced to teach branches of knowledge which had hitherto 
been excluded from its curriculum . No doubt the study of the classics had 
a great influence on mental training ; butTt was also necessary that stu- 
dents should become acquainted with other branches of learning. 
Amonsst the great statesmen and debaters of England, two, who had 
studied the classics, stood out prominently amongst the rest. Be refer- 
red to Mr. Gladstone and Sir Robert Peel, both of whom had taken the 
highest classical honours at Oxford. He hoped the University of To- 
ronto would do as much as it could to encourage the study of practical 
science. It was necessary that this branch of education should be fos- 
tered in Canada, as a knowledge of its methods and results would have 
a vast influence on the training of mind. He would express the wish that 
the mental resources of the country might expand from day to day, and 
that the University might widely diffuse culture and the influence of 
civilization ; that when the records of their nation were written, 
amongst their great names miffht be found foremost some of those who 
had received their training in that Institution. Professor Wilson also re- 
plied. He said he recalled with delight his college days at Old Edinburgh 
University. He was rejoiced to think of what tie University of Toronto 
was in the future to do for Canada. Tt had already done much for the 
grammar schools of the country, but it had much still to do. Mr. Cold- 
win Smith had pointed out that they required to encourage the study of 
natural science. This encouragement became more and more necessary 
in view of the fact that naturid science was becoming a more and more 
practical pursuit. Professor Cherriman also returned thanks. He pointed 
out the necessity of consolidating the various colleges and universities of 
Canada, so that no educational force should be wasted. Mr. Beverley 
Jones ursed the necessity of university consolidation. This consolida- 
tion would in no way interfere with the religious teachings of the vari- 
ous institutions. He did not expect the reform to take place at present, 
but hoped it would be brought about before many years had passed 
by. " The Honour Men of the Year " was then proposed by Mr S 
Woods, and reminded to by Mr. F. W. Kerr and Mr. W. Fletcher ; 
after which, a few routine toasts having been proposed and responded 
to, the proceedings were brought to a close. — liberal. 



MgGill Univkesity.— We regret that we have only room for the fol- 
lowins : — The prizes and honour certificates having been awarded and 
the d<?gree of B.A. conferred, Mr. WUliam M. McKibben, B.A., deli- 
vered the valedictory address on behalf of the Arts, course, in which he 
made a very neat reference to the present spelling match mania, and in 
doing so traced the origin of the word " valedictory" to its roots, the 
saying of farewell. After noticing the kindness and attention bestowed 
on lumself and fellow graduates at the hands of the professors by their 
fellow under-graduates and the citizens, he advocated a greater love for 
athletic sports among students, who thus would the more surely have a 
sound mind in a healthy body. He believed it would be advantageous 
if the students could be accommodated in the College, as the discomforts 
of colleges were the greatest trouble they had to contend with ; by such 
an arrangement they would enjoy the advantages of closer association, 
disciphue and regularity. Prof. Darey then dSivered an excellent ad- 
dress to the graduates, full of counsel aud kindly sentiment Mr 
McLennan was then presented with the Dufferin medal, this beinc the 
first tune it was awarded. Dr. Dawson said this year Mr. McLennan 
was the only competitor, but that the judges were unanimously of 
opmion that his essay was worthylof the prize. Mr. D. P. H. Wilkins, B. 
A., BA. 8c., delivered the valedictory address, in which he-very cra- 
phicaUy detaded the obstacles graduates in his department of science 
Had to encounter, and in conclusion asked what were the rewards of 
study ? (hie heard the usual talk about writing his name high on the mus- 
ter roU of fame, but that was rarely accomplished, and then only when 
the successful n»n wag hastening to the grave, or after he had left the 
world for ever. But the student could have his reward in the knowledge 
that he was workmg for the welfare of his feUow men. Professor Ari- 
^J'^ T ~*<^**«f<l *^e students in very suitable terms. The dearee 
of D C.L. was conferred on Mr. C. P. Davidson, and that of LL D 
Ao«ow^ai«« onDr.G W.Campbe^ ' 

jnie Vice-chancellor, Dr. Dawson, then addressed the Convocation :- 
In the session whicn closes to-day, the number of students in attend- 
3^ ijS^? ?"fi*^' than ever previously, having reached to one hun- 
dred and twenty.five, and it is worthy of notice that a larger proportion 
than usual of these are regiUar under-graduates. The ScST^ur 
numbers is in part due to the growth of our Depart^ment^Apphrd 
Science and m nart to the success of the theologiciOcolleges whidf Lve 
been estabbshed m the city. Two of these are affiliated to the Unive^! 
Mty, and these, more especiaUy the Presbyterian CoUege, which has 

not yet aflUiated, nevertheless, take advantage of the classes of th^ 

w^Tt^tt ^^'^'i "!!:^"^?- ^* ^ Batisf acto^in this co^Sion that 
In fit ^fw^''^''*'?^^ students are an excellent and studious chuis of men 
wo find that ow studente and mduates teke the highest honours in^e 
examinations of the theologica! colleges. The total numWofTrdSi^ 
graduates in the present sessioa will reach to sixty-three, thoughT^ 



special and accidental causes the number of candidates for the B.CL 
and B. A. has been smaller than usual. Our Science School sends out 
this year eight graduates to increase the small but eminently useful bond 
of workers who are briuLring the resources of modem science to bear on 
the material advancement of this country. It is a ground of profound 
thankfulness to God that in a season remarkable above others for its un- 
healthiness, we have lost no student by death, and that few have suflfcred 
from serious illness. This is also to be regaraed as a gratifying indica- 
tion of the generally favourable couditipns of life under which onr 
students are placed. The only money donation that we have to acknow- 
ledge in the past session is the endowment of the Henry Chapman gold 
medal and prizes. Mr. Chapman, in 1865, established the first gold 
medal in the University, and having had a beautiful die executed by Mr. 
Tjconard Wyon, of London, has every year supplied a copy in gold. He 
now endows the medal permanently with the sum of $700 invested for its 
maintenance. Five years have elapsed since an honorary degree waa 
conferred by this University, aud now this somewhat rare distinction 
is given to one whose acknowledged eminence, as the head of his profes- 
sion in this community, and whose long and valuable services as the 
Dean of our most importiemt professional faculty entitle him to any honour 
which the University can oestow. Dr. Campbell has been for forty 
years connected with the Faculty of Medicine, and it is not too much to 
say that it has owed very mnch of its great success and usefulness 
to his professional reputation, his broad general culture, his personal in- 
fluence, and his aaministrative ability. While we regret that Dr. 
Campl)ell finds it necessary to retire from the active duties of his chair, 
we rejoice that he will still continue to preside over the Faculty as its 
Dean. Death has removed in the past educational year some men whom 
we should hold in grateful remembrance. One of these, the Rev. Colin 
C. Stewart, M.A. of this University, and a Logan medallistf testi- 
fied his gratitude to his Alma Mater by contributing from his limited 
stipend as a country minister the annual prize in Hebrew which bore his 
name, a benefaction which deserves to rank with the greatest which 
have been bestowed on the University. With his death, this prize, the 
only one in the Oriental languages, will cease, unless some one shall 
follow, in this matter, in the footsteps of Mr. Stewart. In connection 
with this, 1 may sav, that the number of studente in theology now avail- 
ing themselves of the instructions of our learned Professor of Hebrew, 
has given to his subject an augmented and constently increasing impor- 
tance. No man has perhaps more eminently served the University in 
training young men to enter ite classes than the late David Rodger, a 
man whose life was an unostentetious example of the able, learned, and 
patient discharge of the arduous and ill-requited duties of the public 
teacher. His work was long carried on in direct connection with this 
University, as a master in its High School Department, and he was one 
of those working educators in admitting whom to ito list of honorary 
graduates, the University has done honour to itself. Another name 
stricken from our roll by death is that of Dr. Sutherland. It ib true that 
failing health had for some years rendered it necessary for him to retire 
from the active work of the Chair of Chemistry, which he filled so well ; 
but he was still an Emeritus Professor, and we have not forgotten his 
long and able services. The Faculty of Law also has paid ite tribute to 
death in the loss of Professor Lafrenaye, who, in addition to the duties 
of his professorship, long managed the general business of the Faculty 
as its secretary, and for several years was its representotive in the Cor- 
poration. In the discharge of these somewhat onerous and unpaid du- 
ties, 1 have to testify that he was ever faithful, accurate, and conscien- 
tious, and spared no trouble in anything which concerned the interests of 
his Faculty. Lastly, the greatest benefactor of this University, next to 
Its founder, has departed from among us, in a ripe old age, Mr. William 
Molson was a man not only eininent for liberahty and public spirit, but 
gifted with that kindly and amiable disposition which is fitted to win 
the love of all. In so far as McGill College is concerned, when I 
look back on the early days of my own connection with it, and on the 
pitiful slendemess of its resources, and on the hopelessness of secdnng 
tor it any adequate legislative assistance, the endowment of the Molson 
Chair of English Literature rises before me as the dawn of a better day. 
It niay truly be said to have been the first great impulse which our work 
received. At a hiter date, when with some misgivings I advised the 
Board of Governors to allow us to teke possession of the long unused 
and still unfinished college buildings, it was he who gave to that step 
the assurance of success by his prompt resolution to remove from us the 
long standing reproach of having begun to build without being able to 
fimsh. His later gifts of sums to make the beginning of library and 
museum funds were bestowed not merely with the object of meeting 
pressing wante, but of pointing the way to others in these lines of uaefcd 
liberahty. Such men confer the highest honour not only on themselves, 
but also on this city, both by the direct effecte of their munificence, and 
by the resulte which must flow from it in time to come, in ever in- 
creasiM benefite to aU that Urge portion of this Dominion which looks 
to McGill University and to Montreal, as a centre of liberal education. 
Several years ago this University, following the lead of the great English 
universitias, and having in view the unsystematic and defective stete of 
the higher schooh of this Province, instituted a system of examinationa 
for the boys of these schools. After some years of trial, in which the 
examinations were taken advantage of only by the High School of 
Montreal, the effort was discontinued. Recently, however, a demand 
for something of this kind has arisen, and the examinations are to be 
reconamenoed in the present month, with the additional advantege of 
the title of Associate in Arts for those who teke the highest grade 
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Several schools have intimated their intention of sending candidates ; 
and I trust that this movement may lead to a combination of the Pro- 
testant institutions of higher education in fchis Province, to secure a 
common and high standard of excellence, and that we may before many 
years be able to extend these examinations to local centres in the Eastern 
Townships and elsewhere, and that a substantial impetus may be eiven 
to education, and a due reward to those schools which are really doing 
the best work. The effort involves in the meantime some labour and 
anxiety to gentlemen connected with the University, but I trust that it 
will eventually bear large fruits, more especially in prompting the 
proper preparation of* young men for college. In the outlook for the 
future of McGill, I feel that a critical period of our existence has arrived, 
and I would wish to speak to our friends on this occasion frankly, and 
as if it might be the last opportunity I may have to address them. 
Under the management on the part of the Board of Governors, which I 
have no hesitation in affirming has been one of the most prudent and 
economical character consistent with the successful prosecution of our 
coUego work, the estate of the founder has attained to its maximum 
productiveness, and I regret, more in the interest of the reputation of 
this Province, than in our own interest, that the great educational work 
which we have been doing is not likely to meet with any adequate 
recognition or substantial . assistance, either from the Legislature of 
Quebec or from the Corporation of this city. WHbiat remains .of our col- 
lege grounds, must, in the interest of the University be retained, and 
should, if possible, be more improved than heretofore, in the interests 
of botanical science, and of tiie healthy recreation of our students. 
While speaking of this last subject, I would say to the friends and bene- 
factors of the University, that if it should be necessary for us, in the 
interests of the students and sraduates, and of the hi^er educational 
purposes for which the McGill estate was given, to restrict more than 
neretofore the use of these grounds by the public generally, and by city 
schools, they must bear in mind that the college grounds constitute a 
large and valuable part of a property sacred to collegiate purposes, and 
that the efforts which we have been able to make in improving these 
grounds, and in introducing on them representatives of typical species 
of trees and shrubs, have hitherto been much counteracted by the dam- 
age done to us by the public. It is hoped, however, that no pecuniary 
pressure may be so severe as to necessitate further diminishing our 
grounds, or prevent us from gradually working them into a combination 
of a college campus and a botanical garden. My special object, how- 
ever, is to insist on the fact that we have attained to the limit of our 
resources, while much remains to be done to 'give completeness to the 
University, and while the demands of this country and the competition 
of better endowed institutions abroad, are straining our powers to the 
utmost ; and in connection with this, I woidd desire to mention some 
directions in which prosress seems imperatively demanded. I have 
always been an advocate for the residence of students in private families 
or limited boarding-house, rather than in monastic communities in large 
college halls. The family is the first and most sacred of all institutions, 
wheuier from the point of view of nature or of religion, and it is not to 
be interfered with, except under the most urgent necessity. Here we 
have, at present, no college boarding-house, and content ourselves with 
imposing such regulations as are possible to secure the comfort and well- 
being of students in private residences. Recently, however, this subject 
has been forced upon our attention by the difficultv of procuring suit- 
able lodgings at reasonable rates, and by the knowledge of great, and, 
to a considerable extent, successful efforts which have been put forth 
by other collegiate institutions. Still, if we are to enter on the work of 

Sroviding collegiate residence for students, it must, to be successful, be 
one on a large and efficient scale ; and while we have ground sufficient, 
we have not the means to erect an adequate building. The scholarships 
and exhibitions founded by some of our more liberal friends — and m 
this connection we should especially mention Mr. W. C. McDonald, of 
this city — have been of the utmost service as aids to the students, and 
to the University itself. It is to be observed, however, that except the 
Redpath and Scott exhibitions, these aids are yet unendowed, and that 
much inconvenience might result in event of their being cut off. 1 would 
further say that, as in order to be of real educational benefit, they must 
be given on competition, it must necessarily often happen that they are 
taken by students who have no need of pecuniary assistance. In such 
instances it is a graceful practice, which has been sometimes followed 
by the parents of students, to offer as an acknowledgement, a similar 
bursary for competition to others. Perhaps the most urgent call pres- 
sing upon us at present, is that for subdivision of classes and tutorial 
assistance, both m the Faculty of Arts and the Department of Applied 
Science. Most of our professorships cover ground which in better 
appointed universities is occupied by several men, while some important 
subjects have no provision for them whatever. Again, as our classes 
enlarge, the importance of tutorial work to aid the backward, and to 
provide for the more elementary subjects, and for particular specialities, 
becomes more and more apparent. It may be said that in comparison 
with our number of students we have a large staff, and if we compare 
ourselves with ordinary schools, this may be true ; but in this point I 
have two explanations to give. In the first place, it is of the essence of 
college work that it shadl be done by specialists- A general teacher who 
can teach the elements of several things may be very suitable for a 
school ; but a college, to be successful, more especially in the present 
rapid advance of nearly all departments of study, must command the 
services of men eminent and practically skilled in special subjects, and 
with time and means to keep themselves abreast of the advancement 



of their several departments. A second consideration is that a 8inall 
college with few teachers, and each of these taking a large range of 
subjects, is not attractive to students, and justly so ; for it is of innnite 
advantage to the student to have the influence of many specialists 
brought to bear on his mind, and to have opportunities of culture in a 
variety of directions, and especially in those 'subjects which are most 
remote from the ordinary work of the school in which he has been 
trained. With a larger staff we should inevitably attract a proportion- 
ately great number of students. With regard to our present staff of 
instructors, 1 have nothing to say except in commendation. We have 
been so fortunate as to secure and to retain, even with inadequate re- 
muneration, men of eminence and ability, and for this our students and 
the people of this country have all reason to be thankful. What I 
maintain is, that to keep pace with the time, and to increase our number 
of students, we must have more such men. W^th four or five additional 
professors, lecturers or tutors, I could safely imdertake in four or five 
years, to double our number of students, ana to place the University in 
a position of equality with the oldest and most eminent on this conti- 
nent. With reference to our Science School I am especially anxious. 
It is meeting a manifest want and doing a most essential work, and it 
has the advantage of being the first in this Dominion to break ground in 
this important department of education. But we should have the 
means to give it a more independent position as a separate Professional 
Faculty. This we fear to do until its maintenance is more certainly 
provided for, till its staff is somewhat increased, and till it can be 
provided with a building of its own, with adequate workshops, labora- 
tories and apparatus. The wonderful multiplication of audh schools of 
late years in the United States, and the munificence with which they 
are supported, should furnish a lesson to the people of the Dominion in 
this matter. Montreal has shown its superior enlightenment by being 
the first to move. In conclusion I would say that, in the earlier years 
of my work here, the manifest insufficiency of our means to attain to 
any great results, made me feel that the work was more of a missionary 
effoit than anything else, and that every personal sacrifice must be 
made to secure even what seemed absolutely essential. Hence I felt 
under obligation to do much that should scarcely have been required of 
the Principal of a University, and to refrain from much that it would 
otherwise have been proper to do. As the University^has grown, I have 
been losing the elasticity of younger da3r8, and up to this moment the 
position ofPrincip&l here, carries with it not only an amount of corres- 
pondence, administration and office work sufficient for any ordinary 
person, but the responsibility of teaching subjects, which, in larger 
universities, occupy the time and energies of thrr^e or four eminent 
specialists. With all this, there are many public claims on behalf of 
general educational and social objects, which cannot be altogether neg- 
lected, and it is hard for a devotee of science to refrain, even at the risk 
of overwork, from devoting some time to those subjects to which he 
would gladly have given his whole life, and on which any reputation 
abroad, or more than merely local usefulness, must depend. In labouring 
under these burdens for the last twenty years, my own life has been 
but an epitome of that of the University as a whole : and if the useful 
things we have not done largely outnumber those we have effected, the 
reason is not difficult to find. Personally my own prayer is, that before 
heart and brain fail, our work may be lightened here, or that the way 
may be opened for retiring into some less onerous if less responsible 
position. — Witness. • 

Two Chinese students were admitted, 8th inst. , to Yale CoUege, 
Scientific Department. They passed the examinatiou most credit- 
ably, and give promise of superior scholarship. There are now 
sixty Chinese students supported by their Govermuent in Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts. Thirty came two years ago, and thirty 
arrived a year since, and thirty more are expected iu about a fort- 
night. So far their deportment has been excellent and their pro- 
gress quite remarkable. The students are placed at first in cul- 
tured families, two in a place, where their first aim is the mastery 
of our language. They are all under strict supervision, and spend 
each from two to four weeks a year at the ^' Head-quarters" of tlie 
Chinese Educational Commission, in Hartford, wher» they are 
carefully examined as to their habits and progress. 



III. ^»Tf^x» on MnA»V ^f(hool». 



I. INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION. 

Baltimore was recently visited by between 500 and 600 dele- 
gates, who repaired to that city to attend the International Sunday 
School Convention, the session of which lasted for three days. 
Nearly every State and Territory in the United States was re- 
presented, and delegates from Great Britain, Canada, and one from 
Turkey were also present. From the reports before us it would ap- 
pear that the citizens of Baltimore were very liberal in their hos- 
pitality, for they voluntarily entertained the delegates at their 
homes, or contributed to defray their hotel expenses. They had 
the Masonic Hall finely decorated, a Sunday School museum was 
prepared, and everything else was done to assist in making the ex- 
ercises of the Convention pleasant and useful. Maps were prepared 
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to show the extent of Sunday School work in the United States 
and Canada, with stars of various sizes to indicate the State, county 
and district organizations. When the Convention was first called 
to order on Tuesday, Dr. Gillette, of Illinois, was summoned to the 
chair, and addresses were given by Dr. Grammer, of Baltimore ; 
Mr. Tyler, of New Jersey, and Rev. Mr. Blackstock, of Canada. 
Afterwards a permanent organization was effected, with Rev. George 
Peltz, of Newark, N. J., as president. Committees were appointed 
in due time, one of which presented a report from which it was 
shown that twenty-eight States and Territories are thoroughly 
organized and engaged in Sunday School work through their Con- 
ventions, a few others are partially organized, and in the remainder 
there are no Sunday Schools at all. There are in the United States 
and Territories 68,209 Sunday Schools, 740,979 teachers and officers, 
6,637,367 scholars, making a total membership of 6,378,346. In 
Canada there are reported to be 4,401 Sunday School Schools, 35,- 
745 teachers and officers, 271,381 Sunday School scholars, mak- 
ing a total membership of 307,126. Connecticut stands first in 
the list, and Maryland comes next. The Church of England Sun- 
day School teachers who were in session in Exeter Hall, London, at 
the same time, sent their greeting by cable to the Convention, and 
received an appropriate response. The propriety of representing 
the Sunday School work at the Philadelphia Centennial was a sub- 
ject of discussion, but it was concluded to leave that branch of the 
work to the several publishing houses. The International Sunday 
School lessons were reported to be largely in use in nearly all the 
denominations in America, in niany parts of Europe, and by the 
missionaries in India, China, Africa, Mexico, etc. The same Sun- 
day lesson is going with the sun round the ^lobe. We are unable 
to give any idea of the addresses, but among the topics for syste- 
matic discussion were: ^*How to secure for children the fullest 
'* advantages of the sanctuary service and the social meetings of 
** of the church," ** How to increase the teaching power of the Sun- 
"day School," ** How to secure more efficient co-operation with the 
** home," and the like. The proceedings will be published in book 
form, and from the incident that 91)500 has been appropriated for 
that purpose, it may be supposed that voluminous reports were 
taken of something worth preserving. — Loiidon Advertiser. 



2. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ABROAD. 

When we speak of the Sunday-school we are apt to confine our 
ideas to their existence in this country and in the United States. 
At a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in New York the following 
reports were made : — 

In Spain a new impulse has been given to the Sunday-school 
work, notwithstanding the distracted state of the country. The 
Rev. Mr. Fliedner, of Madrid, reported about twenty Sunday- 
schools, with an attendance of about one thousand children. He 
said the people are so ignorant that many adult converts have less 
knowledge of the Bible than the children attending the schools. 
He has issued a Sunday-school paper in Spanish. 

In Brazil, Chili, New Granada, Mexico, and Zacatecas Sunday- 
schools are increasing. Some new ones are being formed, and 
maps, charts and books have been sent to them from the United 
States. 

In Italy Sunday-schools have been commenced, to whom an 
association have sent maps, books and instruction how to conduct 
their work. The Rev . Mr. Prochet, President of the Waldensian 
Synod, at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, testified strongly 
to the importance of Sunday-schools there. A Union Sunday- 
school Committee has been formed in Rome. 

In Germany the Rev. J. W. Brokelmann has succeeded in plant- 
ing Sunday-schools in Bavaria, Hanover, and Saxony, all of which 
held otTt persistently against the work for a long time. In Bavaria 
tenf years of hard work were employed before anything definite was 
accomplished. At Erlangen, where a Sunday-school for girls had 
begun, some students of theology, who had been in Sunday-schools 
in Leipzig, would give the superintendent no peace until he com- 
menced one for In^ys. At Munich, Bayreuth, Schwabach, and 
Aursburg, Sunday-schools are now established. At many other 
places they are about to open. At Nuremburg, and Lindou, after 
a good beginning, opposition arose, and a Mr. Ostermeyer, for 
twenty years a day school teacher, who had commenced a Sunday- 
school, was threatened with expulsion from his office by the 
authorities if he did not relinquish his Sunday-school. The London 
Sunday-school Union have appointed him Sunday-school missionary 
assistant to Mr. Brockelmann, and he is now zealously labouring in 
Bavaria under Mr. Brockelmann's direction. Lutheran aud Re- 
formed clergymen work together in this cause, holding weekly 
teachers' meetings for all their schools. In Saxony RationaUsm 
makes the introduction of any Christian work difficult, still Sunday- 
schools are being commenced. In Leipzig there are now four 



Sunday-schools, with seventy-five teachers, and eight hundred 
scholars. They have a new building for Christian work, in a large 
hall of which, where the first beginning was made in 1871, they 
have now four hundred scholars in thu-ty-eight classes, and one 
hundred in an infant class. In Dresden are four schools, fifty 
teachers, and four hundred and fifty scholars. In Halle, besides 
a large school taught by a lady. Professor Tholuck has recently com- 
menced one in his own house. The example of these large cities 
IB influencing the whole country. In Hanover they have thirty 
female teachers and two hundred scholars. Mr. Brockelmann 
writes that crowds would flock together if there were room to re- 
ceive them. 

In Switzerland a clergyman and his wife are carrying on their 
work vigorously, receiving help and encouragement from the 
London Sunday-school Union. A retired merchant devotes his 
whole time and wealth to the advancement of the Sunday-school 
cause. 

In France the interest is increasing. With the help of the 
London Sunday-schpol Union, the Paris Sunday-school Union em- 
ploy a most useful and excellent missionary, the Rev. Mr. Weiss, 
who devotes all his time to Sunday-school work. 

Russia is manifesting much interest and great longing for 
Sunday-schools, but at present their laws prohibit religions lay 
teaching. 

In Yokahama, Japan, the Sunday-school taught by a female 
missionary goes on well. Some have been converted, and professed 
faith in Christ. The Chinese are asking for a Sunday-school paper. 

If we look at India, Africa, and indeed the entire mission field, 
we find that the Sunday-school is now an acknowledged adjunct 
to the missionary's work. The Christian Church is beo^ming alive 
to the command of its Master, when he said, *'Feed my lambs." 

All ceremonies arc, in themselves, very silly things ; but yet a 
man of the world should know them. They are the outworks of 
manners and decency, which would be too often broken in upon, if 
it were not for that defence, which keeps the presuming at a proper 
distance. It is for that reason that I always treat fools and cox- 
combs with great ceremony ; true good breeding not being a suffi- 
cient barrier against them. — Chesterfield, 



IV. W.Avm on ^xactUul (BAutixtkin. 



4 r^ '% -^ ^.'"^ . 



1. HIGH PRESSURE EDUCATION. 

Mr. John H. Philbrick, well known to educators throughout the 
country as the eminently capable superintendent of *the Boston 
public schools, has been forced by ill-health to resign his position, 
after seventeen years of unremitting devotion to the duties of that 
position, which has been crowned with distinguished success. 

The deserved reputation which Mr. Philbrick has won for zeal, 
sagacity, foresight, and practical wisdom as an educator, would at 
any time insure great weight to his opinions on matters of educa- 
tion ; but they wUl carry unusual force, now that they are expressed 
in the form of a fai'ewell report, bidding adieu to his cherished and 
life-long occupation, and freed from any possible imputation of pre- 
judiced or interested theories. 

In the course of this final report, which is also a review of what 
has been effected by the Boston public schools since his acoession 
to office in 1857, Mr. Philbrick calls attention to one of the defects 
of our system of education, in some remarks which have a general 
application. Referring to the high pressure of excessive ta&s, ex- 
cessive stimulation by emulation or other means, and the excessive 
nervous excitements which are specially prevalent in the higher 
grades of our public schools, Mr. Philbrick gives it as his deliberate 
judgment that they are grave evils, which affect all the scholars 
injuriously, but are particularly calajnitous to girls. 

There can be little doubt that these are very serious evils — oper- 
ating to produce destructive results both upon the minds and the 
bodies of the pupils who are subjected to them. The studies that 
are forced upon young children in our public schools are so numer- 
ous and extensive as to make their digestion and assimilation 
impossible ; and the result of this process of cramming is a degree 
of superficiality that is only loss alarming than the physical prostra- 
tion consequent upon the reaction from nervous excitement which 
it causes. It is impossible to keep up the high-pressure educational 
methods which are now so much m vogue, and not have something 
break. The weak part of the machine will be surely found, and 
will give way under the strain. 

As education is now too commonly conducted in ourpubHc schools, 
the children have no time to think or to reason. They learn by 
rote and recite like parrots. The daily drudgery to which they are 
condemned of committing to memory a vast variety of lessons, 
much of which they cannot comprehend and which would be useless 
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if they could, has the effect to stunt their intellects and to sow the 
seed of life-long physical ailments that will not only affect them but 
their children after them, perhaps for generations. 

Overfeeding and oy^rstimulating the mind is at least as danger- 
ous as overfeeding uid overstimulating the body ; and the danger 
in both instances is increased with the immaturity of those who are 
subjected to the process. Simple and plain food, and not a jum- 
bled and confused variety is what is needed both by the mind and 
the body, if the object in view is to minister to elasticity and endur- 
ance, to health and vigour. — Christ%a7i LUelligettc^. 



The results of the experiment have been found so advantagieous as 
to fully repay the outlay and trouble involved to the liberal and in- 
telligent firm who originated the enterprise, while the benefits 
conferred upon the pupils and the community at large by the 
educated and skilled workmen which this system produces, is really 
inestimable. 



2. TRAINING IN THE MECHANIC ARTS. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania, in his message to the Legislature 
of that State just delivered, urges with great earnestness the neces- 
sity of making some provision for the training of a portion of the 
ohUdren of the commonwealth in a knowledge of the mechanic 
arts. 

This subject of industrial education as an element of our national 
prosperity has an importance that can scarcely be over-estimated. 
So large a prt>portion of the youth of the country who are educated 
in our public schools belong to classes which must rely upon labour 
in some of its forms for their maintenance and future usefulness, 
that it becomes a question of grave magnitude, whether their edu- 
cation in these institutions is adapted as completely as it ought to be 
to their peculiar needs and the requirements of the country. If 
their education does not lift them above a condition that may be 
estimated by its relation to mere horse-power ; if it does not in 
some degree fit them to become skiUed artisansy and if it does not 
contribute to develop their capabilities as producers, it is certainly 
defective, whether it is regarded from the stand-point of philan- 
thropy, or political economy, or patriotism. 

That species of labour in its lowest form, which can be performed 
by mere uneducated brute force, is already in excess of the need, 
and therefore of the demand, in the XJnited States ; while our de- 
ficiency in skiUed or educated labour is so great that we are obliged 
to resort to other lands for its supply. As long as this continues 
to be the case, industrial pursuits here must remain tributary to 
those of other countries, and our mechanical products will continue 
to be inferior to and unable to compete with theirs. The remedy 
is to be found — not entirely, it is true, but yet very largely — ^in the 
systematic application of the suggestion of the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, by the training of a portion of the children of the several 
States in a knowledge of the mechanic arts. To' this end the ex- 
tended jnachinery of our common school system is admirably 
adapted, and could be conveniently, inexpensively, and universally 
applied. * 

. We do not advocate an increase of the number of studies pur- 
sued in our public schools,believing them to be already so numerous 
as to be largely obstructive of real advancement^ and, in many 
instances, prejudicial to healthy mental and physical development. 
But we suggest that some regard should be paid in our public 
schools to uie future condition and probable occupations of the 
pupils ; and that, at a proper stage in the common school course, 
when the general elementary instruction contemplated by our 
school laws shall have been imparted, an opportunity should be af- 
forded for special technical education to those who may desire it, 
or who may manifest special aptitude, or whose parents may wish 
it for them. Many a bright lad might thus be enabled to rise in 
the scale of productiveness as a skilled artisan, who, without such 
traiuing would struggle for long years against adverse circumstances, 
made doubly adverse by his want of the special elementary know- 
ledge requisite to turn his abilities to practical account. It cannot 
be expected, indeed, to perfect the pupils in particular handicrafts 
or branches of industry. But, without converting the schools into 
work-shops, a foundation can be laid in them upon which their 
pupils may build hereafter to their own great advantage and the 
general welfare. 

In connection with this subject, and as exemplifying the import- 
ance which intelligent manufacturers attach to technical training, 
we learn from the Tribune that one of our New York establishments 
whidi has achieved a world-wide reputation for the manufacture of 
printing-presses, became so convinced that the efficiency of their 
corps of workers would be greatly increased, if in connection with 
a good English education they possessed a thorough knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of mathematics and mechanics, as to be 
led to establish a school for the gratuitous instruction of their ap- 
prentices in grammar, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, reading, 
writing, drawing, composition and mechanics. As the term of 
apprenticeship varies from five to seven years the opportunity is 
ambrded for a complete course of instruction, which is made the 
more thorough by the practical application of it in the workshop. 



3. PROPER DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOL AND THE BEST 

MBTHOD OF SSCURINO IT. 

The subject of proper discipline in school is of great practical im- 
portance, and one in which too many of even our most experienced 
teachers are apt to fail. Proper discipline requires first, that unques- 
tioned authority should be regarded as the undoubted prerogative of 
the teacher ; and second, that implicit obedience should be volunta- 
rily recognised by the pupils as a part of their duty . Upon this foun- 
dation the whole superstructure of wholesome government in school 
depends, and without it the best efforts of the teacher will be most 
unsatisfactory, both to himself and the pupils under his charge. His 
first duty, then, on taking charge of a school, is to convince his pupils 
that he is not only their guide and instructor, but that he is in reauty 
mcuier. 

His authority should be exercised in a calm and dignified but un- 
hesitating manner. Cases of entire disregard of authority,and of even 
downright insolence may at first occur ; these should be dealt with 
summarily, and I know of no shorter and more effective method than 
a sound application of the old-fashioned and much-abused cane. 
Solomon displayed a very considerable knowledge of human nature, 
when he said, '* Spare the rod, and spoil the child : " and my exper- 
ience is that moral suasion alone is utterly unable to control boys, 
who too often under ho restraint at home, have not the slightest re- 
spect for those placed in authority over them. 

This punishment however, should only he inflicted when the pupil 
by a disrespectful, bravado-like manner shows that he is determined 
to ignore the teacher's authority. ** A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump," and a very small quantity of what I call— precocious 
swagger — will have a disastrous effect on the conduct and order of a 
school, unless immediately checked by prompt measures. When in- 
flicting punishment in such cases, it is necessary that the teacher 
should be dignified, firm, and deliberate ; in other words he should 
give to this punishment the gravity and effect of an eoaecutimi^ which, 
if properly done, need seldom be repeated. Having thus gained 
control of the school the teacher will find little difilculty in main- 
taining proper discipline without the use of corporal punishment, 
except in exceptional cases. In ordinary school management the 
cane should be almost entirely dispensed with ; the teacher should 
depend on the power of his own will and a natural faculty of govern- 
ment, which is to a certain extent an indispensable qualification in 
a successful disciplinarian. '' Teachers," as has been observed by 
the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, ** are born, not made," and this quiet, firm, 
faculty of command, is to a great extent the gift of nature. Respect 
and love for a teacher will follow as a natural consequence of good 
government and an impartial discharge of duty. Those who would 
make love and kindness the foundation and vitied principle of school 
discipline display a very limited knowledge of human nature, and 
may be justly termed '^Theorists." Practical experience teaches 
that a considerable amount of wholesome fear is necessary in addi- 
tion to friendly feelings and regard for a teacher, and without this 
no large number of children can be thoroughly controlled. With 
reference to minor details I might mention '' Whispering in school," 
as a very prolific cause of disorder and annoyance. The rule with 
reference to this matter should be distinctly laid down and rigidly 
carried out, viz., ''No whispering allowed on any consideration 
without permission. " The teacher also should endeavour to do his 
work quietly, avoiding scolding and fault-finding. A mild reproof 
is much more effectual than loudly spoken threats or abuses. Another 
most important principle, which the teacher should foster and judi- 
ciously insUl into the minds and hearts of his pupils is that of 
straightforward truthfulness. This is of so great inportance that the 
teacher should never rest satisfied until he can freely take the word, 
and depend on the honour of at least a very lairge majority of his 
pupils. In the best managed schools (of our cities and towns in 
particular) the tone of truth and morality is unfortunately none too 
high, our teachers, therefore, should labour assiduously in the pro- 
motion of sturdy, fearless, school-boy honour. The attainment of 
this object is a noble part of the teacher's duty , as, to a great extent, 
it moulds the whole character of his pupils, and exercises a benefi- 
cent influence over them in after life. A truthful boy will make a 
truthful man, and no school can be properly governed unless this 
principle be in the ascendant. 

W^ords, spoken sympathetically and at the proper moment, impress 
on the youthful mind the hideousness of wrong, as well as the beauty 
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of goodness ; the teacher should therefore weigh all his words, and 
neyor hastily or in anger utter those on account of which he may in 
cooler moments have cause for sorrow. A prodigious amount of 
pleasure and protit, or of misery and wrong may result from the 
kind of discipline habitually practised iu school, it would therefore 
be wisdom for the teacher to often seek the guidance and direction 
of the great (iiver of all good gifts. Finally, let the teacher direct 
with quiet self possession, inspire the hesitating with enthusiasm, 
instruct with cheerful zeal, commend often and wisely, and check 
and rebuke whatever is mean, selfish and dishonourable. 

■ . _ , _ , _ _ -■ ■ - - ,. 

LiRUTEN ant-Governor Crawford was second son of the Hon. 
George Crawford, Senator, by his first wife, Miss Brown. He was 
bom at Manor Hamilton, County Cavan, Ireland, in the year 1817, 
and was oon8e<£aeutly fifty-eight years of age at the time of his 
death. Coming to Canada while still young, he received his edu- 
cation in this city. Selecting the law for liis profession, he was 
called to the Bar of Upper Canada, in the year 1839 ; in 1867, ho 
was created aQ.C. In the practice of his profession he was emi- 
nently successful. Though not taking a prominent part at nisi prhi^j 
he was regarded as one of the best chamber and office lawyers in the 
Frovince ; and by hard work and diligence built up a large business, 
from which, however, he had measurably withdrawn in later years, 
owing to the nature of his other engagements and the various calls 
of a public character upon his time. He was President of the To- 
ronto and Nipissing Railway at its inception ; was President of the 
Royal Canadian Bank until he accepted the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship ; was President of the Canada Car Q()mpany up to the same 
period ; and was Director of several Building and Savings Societies. 
He was also Lieutenant-Colonel of the 5th Battali(m Toronto mili- 
tia. Mr. Crawford's political career began in 1861. In that year, 
having run a hard and very exciting contest in East Toronto 
against a prominent Reform politician, he first took his seat in the 
Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, and remained in Parlia- 
ment until the General Election of 1863, when he was defet^j^ed in 
the same constituency. He contested South Leeds, in which he 
had a large family influence, in 1867, and being successful, sat in 
the House of Commons until the dissolution in 1872. In the Gene- 
ral Election of that year ho wtis returned for West Toronto by a 
large majority, but resigned his seat on 5th November, 1873, when 
he was appointed by Sir John Macdonald's Government to be Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Ontario. — Intelligencer. 



school in this city. He took a deep interest in the work of the Bible 
Society, and for a long time was its oldest Vice-President, and for 
some time past and until his decease was President. — Spectator. 



Lieut. Col. Cottingham. — Mr. Cottingham was one of the olti- 

est and one of the wealthiest residents of the county ; and wa« 

I identified with almost every important movement. For many years 

I he was Reeve of Emily township : and Warden of Peterborough and 

I Victoria when united counties. He was also elected Reeve of 

I Omemee when that village was incorporated last year. In politics 

he was a Liberal Conservative but was of lui independent turn uf 

mind. — Post 



James (VRbilly, Q.C, was the eldest son of the late Mr. P. 
O'Reilly, Deputy Clerk of the Crown. He was born in the Town 
of Westport, Coimty Mayo, Ireland, on September 16th, 1823, so 
that, at the time of his death, he was in his fifty-second year. He 
came to Canada in 1833, and settled in Belleville. He was edu- 
cated at the Hastings Grammar School. He studied law in the 
offices of the late Hon. John Ross, Belleville, and Messrs. Crawford 
& Hagarty, Toronto. He was called to the Bar of Upi)er Canada, in 
1847, and to that of Lower Canada, in 1870 : was created a Queen's 
Counsel in 1864, and elected a Bencher of the Law Society, in 
1871. He filled the position of Recorder of this city from 1864 until 
the abolition of the office in 1869. He sat in the City Council as 
Alderman for Ontario and Cataraqui Wards from 1850 till 1856. 
He commanded a company of Rifle Volunteers for several years, and 
retired, in 1862, with the rank of major. In 1873, he was elected 
a member of the House of Commons for South Renfrew, as a sup- 
porter of the late Administration, which constituency he continued 
'to represent until the last general election, when he did not again 
present himself for re-election. He was also for many years Presi- 
dent of the St. Patrick's Society of this city, and was a member of 
it from its first organization. — Ohronich atvd Neios, 



Mb. Tristram Bickle was bom in the County of Devonshire^ 
England, in the year 1801, and emigrated to this country in the 
spring of the year 1835, where he immediately commenced business 
as a druggist, which he has carried on ever since. At the time he 
started business Hamilton numbered less than 3,000 souls, and in 
1842 his ** Medical Hall " was erected, and, since that date few per- 
sons in and around our city are to be found but to whom the name 
and place are as familiar as a household word. Early in his life 
Mr. Bickle identified himself with the Wesleyan Church in England, 
and has maintained that connection for upwards of sixty years, fill- 
ing every position in that church that a layman could occupy. In 
his vigorous days he took a deep interest in Sunday-school work, 
and was for many years Superintendent of the Wesleyan Sunday- 



Mr. Marcus F. Whitehead. — was bom in the Province of Nova 
Scotia, in the month of December, 1795. He was .the son of tlie 
Rev. Thos. Whitehead, who was for many years travelling missionary 
in connection with the Methodist Cliurch in Canada, and there arc 
many still. living who remember him as he went through the country 
on horseback, with his saddle-bags, preaching the Gospel. He 
came to this country before 1812, and was one of the few veterans 
of the American War, having served his country for two or three 
years during that momentous period, and was for some time stationed 
at Prescott. After being discharged from military service, he went 
to Kingston, and was for some time one of the Deputy Sheiifb t>f 
the Midland district. In the year 1819 he came to Port Hope, and 
shortly afterwards began to study law in the ofl&ce of the late 
Thomas Ward, Esq., the present Chief Justice of Canada, Mr. Dra- 
per, being his fellow-student. He was admitted to the Bar in 1^24, 
but previous to ill at time had been Collector of Customs at this 
port, an office which he held until September, 1872, considerably 
over 50 years, when he .was superannuated. Mr. Whitehead always 
took a great interest in church matters. He was one of the build- 
ing committee when the old Parish Chnrcli was built, over 50 years 
ago ; was churchwarden for many years ; and was affected to tears 
on the day when the old church he loved so well was after being 
closed for tour years, once more opened for divine service. — F. H. 
Timet. 



Pbtbb Pearos, Esq.— For over twenty years, at least, he has 
been the prominent man in municipal matters in the three toVirnahip« 
of Asphodel, Dummer and Belmont, and for the greater portion of 
that time h» has represented first the whole, and subsequently one 
of these townships in the County Council, and of which latter body 
he was several times warden. 



VI. Patfcmatial ieir«rt«w»rt. 

Solnti(yii6 of questions in the Feb. No. of the JmimaL 

1. Find the compound interest of $200 for 1, 2, 3, 4 months &a 
at 7 per cent. ' 

200 (1.07) ^ - 200 = interest for 1 month. 

200 (1.07) I - 200 = interest for two months, &c., &c 

2. ac*+^x = 18; transpose, and 

x2-16 + v^K-2 = 
or (x-4) X (a;+4) + y/x-2 = 
or (yx-2) X ( V«+2) X (ir.+4)^ jx-2 = 

( >/^-2) X j (x+4) X (v/^+2) + 1 j = ; 

/. v/«-2 = 0, andjc = 4, 
or, ( ^x-2) X (a4+2aH-4a:i+9) = ; 

hence x=4. 

3. A+B-G.A+G-B'.'.n :7 
/. A : J5-C::9 :2 

Again A+B+C : B+G- 4 :: 19 : 1 
/. B+G '.A :: 10 : 9 

B^G -.A ::2 :9 
/. J5 : J. : : 6 : 9 ; consequently, 

A'% time = 9 : jB's = 6, and C's = 4 
Their stocks are now easily found to be 7, 5, and 3. 

4. Let X = the weight required ; g = gravity = 32,1 

to = 5 lbs ; S - 3 feet, and t = 2 Seconds 

\ 10-4-Qf, / 



.-. s - i ( 



w - Sin 30° « 



to+y 



) X ^ X «« = 3 feet 



From this equation, we find x = 8.72 + lbs. 
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Correct SohUiona received. 

H. A. JameBon, Glenmorrifl, Bolved 1, 2, 3, 4 ; J. W. Ueustridge, 
Collins Bay, 1, 2, 3, 4 ; Martha DanielB, Prescott, 1 , 2, 3, 4 ; J. S. 
Bellamy, Colboru Harbour, John Darrach, Parkhill, and Jennie 
Labor, Woodbridge, solved 3 ; Edwin W. Pillar, Russell, 2 and 3 ; 
Wm. Needlands, Massie, 2. • 

We respectfully request answers to the following questions. 

Address A. Doyle, Ottawa. 

1. Find a multiplier which will make v^ll -^/7+v/5- J^ » 
rational quantity. 

Henri Mondeux, the shepherd of Touraine, a French youth of 
extraordinary powers of mental cultivation, having visited Jersey 
in order to eidiibit these powers, and when asked the foUowing 
question, answered it almost instantaneously. 

2. A merchant bought a cask of spirits for £48, and sold a quan- 
tity exceeding three-fourths of the whole by two gallons at a profit 
of 35 per cent. He afterwards sold the remainder at such a price as 
to clear 60 per cent, on the whole transaction ; and had he sold the 
whole quantity at the latter price, he would have gained 175 per 
cent. ; find the number of gaiions contained in the cask. 

3. The magnitude of a piece of drjr oak is 12 feet, and specific 
gravity 8, that of water being unity ; it is plunged into a vessel of 
fluid whose specific gravity is '932 ; with what force will it ascend ? 

4. A rectangular parallelogram whose length is 20, is perpendicu- 
larly immersed in water ; its breadth being just in contact with the 
surface ; it is required to divide it by lines parallel to the horizon, 
into 6 parts sustaining equal pressures ; find also the distance of 
each point from the surface of the water, and respective distances 
between the several points. 

6. A beam AB 12 feet long rests horizontally on its ends, and is 
harmonically divided in points D and C ; a weight of 500 lbs breaks 
it at C, what weight sufiicient to break it at D, and in the middle 1 

6. There is a right cone whose specific gravity is «, radius of base 
3= b ; altitude = a ; what is the least force applied at the vertex, 
requisite to cause tiie cone to float with the vertex downward and 
axis vertical ? 

7. The sum of the squares of two numbers, minus their sum = 14 ; 
and their product added to their sum is 14 ; find the numbers. 



vil ^imlUMma, 



I. COURTESY. 



(( 



Shepherd, I take thy word, 
And trust thy honest offc-r'd courtesy. 

Which oft ifl sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters than in tapestry walls, 

And courts of princes, where it first was named 
And yet is most pretended." 



Webster says ' ' Courtesy is etymologically that modification of 
politeness which belongs to courts," that '* it displays itself in the 
addresses and manners, is shown more especially in receiving and 
entertaining others, and is a union of dignified complaisance and 
kindness." 

Now, although the term courtesy had its origin in courts, and 
was originally manifested in bows, " courtesies," — ^kissing the hands 
and even the feet of rulers — and other sundry acts of reverence, 
humility and condescension ; yet the principle is not confined to 
place or position, however high or low, but as the poet has said, 
"Oft is sooner found in lowly sheds than where it first was 
named," &c. 

To be i>olite requires a knowledge of the established rules of 
etiquette, to be polished in manners and address; but to be 
courteous requires only a simple and generous heart ; a disposition 
to please by showing deferences and granting privileges to others 
beyond any special claims. It is that principle, which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, secures strangers more attention than acquain- 
tances, or even special friends are wont to receive. But coiirtesy, 
to yield to its fuU results, should be confined to no class or circum- 
stances, time^or place — should be shown on all occasions in the 
family was well as in the social circles ; in our business relations as 
well as in our pastimes ; where alike it becomes the social conser- 
vator, promoting domestic happiness and strengthening the ties of 
love and friendship. Nor let it be thought that the cultivation of 
a courteous bearing and pleasant demeanor is limited in benign in- 
fluences on others. It is a duty which we owe to ourselves ; it is 
an indispensable means of improvmg our dispositions, ennobling 
our feelings and sentiments, and rendering ourselves truly socially 
happy. Yet there are many persons, otherwise seemingly well 



meaning enough, who seem to regard the small amenities of life as 
undignified and undeserved of attentions, and repressing natural 
warmth and geniality, cultivate cold and formal manners, thus 
clouding the sunshine of their lives, impairing their otherwise use- 
fulness, and depriving themselves of, and diminishing in others, 
pleasures that cost so little, yet add so much to the stock of social 
happiness. 

William VVirt in a letter to his daughter, said in the following 
beautiful lines, about all that need be a^ded on this subject : ''I 
want to tell you a secret. The way to make yourself pleasant to 
others, is to show them attention. The world is like the miller at 
Mansfield, * who cared for nobody — no, not he, because nobody 
cared for him.' And the world would serve you so if you gave 
them cause. Let every one see that you do care for them by show- 
ing them what Sterne so happily called the small courtesies, in 
which there is no parade, whose voice is too still to tease, and 
which manifest themselves by tender and affectionate looks and 
little acts of attention, giving others the preference in every little 
employment, at the table, in the field, walking, sitting and stand- 
mg. 



2. PRESERVE THE TREES. 

In his annual address just delivered at Toronto, the President of 
the Agricultural Association pointed out, as has often been done in 
these columns, that the summer droughts so frequent of late years 
are largely the results of a too sweeping destruction of our forests. 
It ia the absence of trees.that makes the deserts, and in desert places 
where trees have been planted verdure is beginning to appear. 
Moreover, we need trees, he remarked, as shelter for buildmgs, 
n-nima-la and cTops, and the forests of the country are becoming so 
reduced that it is high time we began to think of our future timber 
supply. This object, he thought might be promoted by the ofier of 
premiums for the lax^est area planted each year with trees, and for 
the most thrifty looking plantations. It might also be advisable 
for the Provincial Association to offer a premium for the best essay 
on tree planting — its importance and the best methods of doing it. 
These suggestions are well worthy of earnest consideration. 



3. EARLY STBAMBOATING IN CANADA. 

Capt. Troop, in a letter referring to the recent death of Oapt. 
Chilcus, of Ogdensburg, gives the foUowing information about early 
steamboating on the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario : *' Captain 
Childs commenced his steam-boating as commander of the steamer 
Telegraph, running between Ogdensburg and Genesee river, in the 
year 1837. He was running the steamer at the time of the Bill 
Johnson raid on the steamer Sir Bobert Peel in 1838, which steamer 
was burned in the upper narrows, five miles above Alexandria Bay 
during the Patriot war. While he was in command of the Telegraph 
it was employed by the government, with United States officers 
and troops, watching the St. Lawrence river among the Thousand 
Islands, for the capture of Bill Johnson and his associates. 

** During the season of 1839, after the burning of the Sir MobeH 
Feel, he commanded the steamer Oneida, which boat took the 
place of the Telegraph in the employment of the government, 
watching among the Thousand Islands. These boats while in the 
employ of the government were actively employed under the im- 
mediate command of Colonel, since General, W. J. Worth, who 
then had charge of the active military operations on the St. Law- 
rence, and whose head-quarters were at Sacket's Harbour, where 
his regiment, the U. S. Infantiy was stationed. 

** In 1840, the Chhcida went on to the lake and river route as a 
passenger boat, between Ogdensburg, and the Genesee river, run- 
ning as far as the Niagara river after 1842. Ho continued in com- 
mand of the Oiieida until 1845, when the steamer Niagara came 
out under his command. He continued in charge of the Niaga/ra 
until the steamer Northerner came out in 1850, remaining in com- 
mand of that steamer until the close of the season of 1857, which 
was tlie last year of the operations of the Ontario and St. Lawrence 
Steamboat Company. In 1858, Captain Oliild ran the steamer 
New York on the direct line through the lake from Lewiston to 
Ogdensburg. 

*' During the season of 185U, the first season of the Ontario 
Steamboat Company, he commanded the steamer Bay State from 
July to close of the season, which ended His connection with steam- 
ers on the lake and river St. Lawrence. Before he commenced 
steam-boating he had charge of a number of sail vessels." — Brock- 
viUeBetfiew, 
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GODSBIOB.— Wind storm, 16th. Snow, Ut~-3rd, 5th, 9th— 11th, 16th, 
17th, 23rd, 26th. Rain, 11th, 14th, 15th, 26th. Grows and other spring 
birds first seen and heard, 14th. 

dTRATFOBD.— Wind storms, Ist, 3rd, 16th, 17th, 18th, 24th, 26th. Foff, 
6th, 15th. Snow, 1st, 3id, 4th 9th-llth, 16th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 23rd, 24th. 
Bain, 14th, loth, 26th. Lightning and thunder with rain, 14th and 15th. 
Crows seen 13th. Robins and spring birds seen 27th. Difference of monthly 
temperature from avera^ce of 14 years : — 4^^.64. 

Hamilton.— Lightning, 14th. Snow, Ist, 3rd— 5th, 9th, 10th, 16th, 
17th, 20th, 24th. 25tL Rain. 11th, 14th, 15th, 26th. 

SiMCOE.— TJghtning and thunder with rain, 14th. Hail, 5th. Wind 
storms, 1st, 3rd, 15th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 20th. For, 15th, 30th. Snow, Ist, 
did, Gth, 10th, 16th, 18th, 19th, 23rd, 24th. Rain, 11th, 14th, 15th, 26th, 
Lnnar halo, 12th, 18th. Solar halo, 18th, 29th. Robins first heard, 27th. 

WiMDSOB. — Lightning and thunder with rain, 14th. Wind storms, 15th, 
16th. Fog, 15th. Snow, 1st. 3rd, 5th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 20th. Rain, 
nth, 14th, 15th, 23rd. Six meteors in 8. W., 7th. Meteor N. W. on 10th. 
Solar halo, 18th. 29th. 



IX. Sfhott mtUvA ^mm o( i«al»L 

The Britiih Quarterly Review for April, 1875. Leonard Scott Publishing 
Company, New York : Hart & Rawlinson, Toronto. ^ 

The essay on "The Higher Pantheism" is neither a review nora renly, 
bat simply a discussion of the theory of Pantheism, as set forth in Mr. 
Fkton's book. Each standpomt of the work is taken up separately, and ex- 
posed to the strong light of the Bible. In conclusion, the writer remarks that 
MrTpicton "has yet to learn the further lesson of the weakness, not the 
strength, of human powers, which mav make him gUd * to grasp,' as Bums 
confesses he was, * at revealed religion. " ,.,,«. 

" intramontanism and Civil Allegiance." This jjaper begins by defimng 
XTltnunontanism, as explained by Archbishop Manning, and then sets forth 
the growth of Papal power, and its claim to supremacy over Civil power, in 
cases where the two conflict This power of the Church rests its claim upon 
the Dogma of Infallibility, and the relationship of those who accept that 
dogma to the Government cannot be the same as formerly, because, * if the 
Imallible assure a man that obedience to the throne involves the loss of the 
soul, and disobedience to the throne is everlasting life and reward, it is easy 
to see what a devout cipirit, ambitious of notoriety and martyrdom, who 
believes what the Vicar of Christ enjoins, is likely to do." . 

** Mr. Gladstone's Retirement from the Liberal Leadership. " In this essay 
the princiides of Liberalism, the administrative talent necessary in a states- 
man and the duties of prime ministers and cabinets, are discussed, as well as 
Mr. 'Gladstone's particular action, and his papers on the Vatican decrees, 
wiUi the several answers they have called forth. 

In the last article, the authorship of the " Ode to the Cuckoo " is com- 
mented on at some length, and the number closes with the usual notices of 
Gontemporaiy literature. 

Tkt EdinUurgh Beview for April (reprinted by The Leonard Scott Publishing 
Co., 41 Barclay Street, N.Y. : Hart & Rawlinson, Toronto). 



The ** Wellington Despatches " furnish the material for an account of the 
Duke's career from the battle of Waterloo to Ids death. In Article II. we 
find a comprehensive view of the " Geology of India." The third article 
is divided into two parts- first, a " Sketch of the Life of Malouet," who was 
recognised by iKhiis XVI. as ** one of the most sincere and constant of his 
i^ada : and 9eoondy a comparison between the National Assembly of the 
neat revolution and that of the present day. The paper on * Modern 
Aichitecture " explains how the civilization of a country is exhibited by 
its edifices. VI. "Arctic Exploration." This paper is devoted to a sum- 
mary of those that have been sent out from time to time by various 
countries, and the results they have achieved. VII. " Supernatural Re- 
lunon" is a review of this work. It gives an account of the plan and 
^ects of the author, who is throughout handled with great seventy. 
"Papal Rome and Catholic Reform" is a dissertation on the Gladstone 
•* Expostulation," and the replies thereto of the old Catholics, and the 
pnntsnpon which the Liberal Catholics differ from the ordinances of the 
Council of T^rent. 

The London Quarterly, Edvnburgh, WettnUniter, and BrUWi Quarterly 
Seviewty and BlackwoodPa Maganne, are supplied a* •? a-year each, or 
only $W for all, and the postage is prepaid by the Publishers. 

Modem Hietory, By M. Michelet Translated by M. C. M. Simpson. 
London and New York : Macmillan k Co. Toronto : Adam, Steven- 
son A Co. 

Avery useful summary of the events of the last threecenturies in Europe, 
bv the distinguished Aench Historian, Michelet. The work is divided 
iito four periods. The second is occupied chiefly with an account of the 
Reformatio, and its effects in the different countries. It ako oontams 
an account of the various voyages of discovery undertaken by Spam, For- 
tmnl and England. The tlurd period is devoted to the French and Con- 
tmental wars ; whUe the hat section gives an account of Napoleon s career. 
and the events in both the Old and New World down to A.D. 1874. 

A Short History of the Englith PeopU. By J. R. Green, M. A London 
edition- T^^nmtlUn A Co. Toronto; Adam, Stevensrai & Co. New 
York edition ; Harper & Brothers. Toronto : Hart & Rawhnson. 
We have received two editions of this work— one from each of the pub- 
lishing firms in London and New York, through their Toronto Affents. 
STSreen, in writing this History, designed it to be a record of the 
" social, intellectual, and constitutional " progress of the Enghsh people. 
In this he has, on the whole, admirably succeeded. Its value is, there- 
fore, greatly enhanced, as too many histories are mere records of wars. 
Mr. Green's Hirtory wUl therefore be welcome to many, and to the student 
especially. 



Enalish Chrammar, By Dr. R. Morris. Maomiilan &Co., London. Adam, 
Stevenson & Co., Toronto. 

These are part of a series of primers, edited by J. R. Green, M.A.. 
and published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., London and New York, 
They seem to be admirably condensed summaries in these days of diffu- 
sive text books. 

French Dictionary. By Gustave Masson, Asst. Master at Harrow. Mac- 
millan & Co., London and New York. Adam, Stevenson & Co., Toronto. 

This is a compendious French-English and English -French Dictionary, 
preceded by condensed Chronological Tables of the History of French 
Literature from the earliest period to the present day, and other most 
valuable tables, also a list of Etymological roots of French words. A 
Geographical, Mythological, and other Dictionaries are added. The lead- 
ing words are in antique, and the type is clear and beautifuL 

Social Life in Greece. By Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Macmillan & Co. , London and New York. Adam, 
Stevenson & Co., Toronto. 

We are so accustomed to Greeks in the Forum, on the field of battle, that 
GrjBeks "at home" is certainly something new. We have first Homer's 
Greeks ; and in presenting his picture of their mode of life, the author points 
out that the' poet has given us an ideal virion of those old heroes. After 
contrasting the style of the *' blind old bard" with that of the lyric poetn, 
Mr. Mahaffy gives us some very interesting chapters on Attic Greeks as the 
representatives of life in Greece. Their culture and philosophy, their reli^ous 
feelings, business and social habits, are all depicted— the whole formmg a 
remiScably interesting history of Attic times. 

Economic Geology. With Illustrations. By David Page, LL.D. Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

Dr. Page, who is Professor of Geology in Durham University, has con- 
tributed a really valuable text book upon Geology in its relation to arts 
and manufactures, and has compressed the subject into a neat handy 
volume. After cUscussing the composition of Kocks and the Soil, the 
author touches upon the various building stones, lunes.. and mortars, ex- 
plaining their uses, and pointing out their locations. Road making, rail- 
way and canal construction, docks and harbours, the water supply, and 
mining, are treated in a very practical and interesting manner. The 
comparatively lesser industries- -such as glass making, pottery, &c., have 
a considerable portion of the work devoted to theuL Definitions of the 
many salts, saline earths, precious stones and metals, and their uses, 
complete this very readable and instructive book on '* Economic Geology." 

Pertius. By B. L. Gildersleeve, Ph. D., PJpofessor of Greek in Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Harper & Brothers, New York. Hart k Rawlinson, 
Toronto. 
ThiB book contains the ** Satires of A. Persius Flaccus," with an account 

of his life ; to which are added copious notes by Dr. Gildersleeve. It is 

a well-printed book, with clear type on good paper. 

• 

Man and Beast, Here and Hereafter, By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.G.S. 
Harper k Brothers, New York. Hart k Rawlinson, Toronto. 

The subject of this book is one on which Mr. Wood ought to be particu- 
larly at home. He makes use of his great familiarity with Natural His- 
tory to advance and strengthen with man^ arguments the theory that 
animals will share with man his immortahty hereafter. Into the ques- 
tion we shall not enter. By Mr. Wood, however. Ids position is supported 
by the negative assertion, that tiie Scriptures do not deny a future life to the 
** beasts Uiat perish," but chiefiy by the argument that, since various facul- 
ties and qualities which man possesses are shared in no small degree by the 
lower animals during life, consequently their retention is certain in a higher 
state after death. U is one of those points which turn to a great degree on 
the interpretation of various texts of Scripture ; and though somewhat in- 
teresting as a matter of speculative inquiry, it is hardly probable that it will 
be of any practical moment to any one. 



Three Feathers, By William Black, Author of " A Princess of Thule,' 
" In Silk Attire,'^ &c Harper Brothers, New York. Hart k Rawlin- 
son, Toronto. 

English Grammar. By E. Stone Wiggins, B.A., LL.D. Copp, Clark k 

Co., Toronto. 

This manual is intended to elucidate the difficulties of English Grammar 
to take up knotty points not thoroughly discussed in ordinary School Gram- 
mars. In this respect, we have no doubt, it will prove useful to a sreat 
number of teachers throughout the Province. Its author was formerly Prin- 
cipal of the Institution for the Blind, Brantford. The binding is uniform 
with other EduoatiMud works published by Messrs. Copp, Clark k Co. 

Preparing to Teach, Presb^erian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 

" In view of the wide-spread and growing interest in the training of Sun- 
day School teachers, ^e undersigned. Christian workers, who have given 
the subject special study, and acquired experience in its methods, unite in 
recommending the formation of normal classes in connection with Sunday 
Schools and seminaries of learning for the .benefit of those who would become 
proficient Bible teachers." In this sentence, which we extract from the pre- 
face, may be seen a rather novel but very admirable idei^ which is endorsed 
by gentlemen of various denominations:- John Hall, D.D. ; E. P. Humph- 
rey? D.D. ; William N. Green, D.D. ; Francis L. Patton, D.D. : and J. 
Bennet Tyler. There are a ^rea,t number of Sunday School teachers who 
feel the want of some compilation to aid them in proparine their work, 
and there is no doubt that such an outline as isgiven here wiU just supply 
their need." Evidences of Christianity, Bible BBstory, the Ge(wraphy and 
Archeology of the Bible, are each treated of by the various gentlemen men- 
tioned, and " How to teach the Bible " is explained in twelve lessons. 
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— E. Middlesex Teachers' Association.— The 12th meeting of this As- 
sociation was held in London on the 2l8t ult., J. Dearness, Esci., Inspector, 
in the chair. — The following subjects were introduced and ably discussed : 
Map Drawing, by Mr. Scott ; Grammar and Measurer and Multiplier, by 
Mr. Deamess ; Spelling, by Mr. Sutherland ; Use of Globes, by Mr. Mc. 
Queen ; Writing, by Mr. Stilwell ; Art of Questioning, by Mr. Maxwell 
During the Session Prof. Goldwin Smith, delivered an address on the Thirty 
Years' War ; subsequently^ he addressed the Teachers on the work of the 
Council of Public Instruction. The Professor six)ke of several subjects, but 
dwelt particularly on " text-books," showing the difficulties encountered in 
selecting suitable text-books, and referred at considerable length to those on 
grammar, geography, and history, concluding his remarks on the last named 
subject by treating of the philosophical method of teaching it, comparing the 
leaining of diy condensea details and drier dates to " eating sawdust," and 
reviewing and criticising the theories of Comte and Buckle. Other subjects 
were discussed, such as : The establishment of optional text-books- -the Book 
Depository— the standard for third class certificates, which, to a certain 
extent, leads to the injustice of a teacher beine obliged to leave a school, after 
having taught three years, on account of inability to show enough book know- 
ledge to entitle him to a second class certificate, the vacated place being sup- 
plied by one of his pupils ; the advisability of granting all provincial certi- 
hcates by one examining board. Quarterly examinations, etc. The following 
resolution was unanimously passed. *' That we^ the Public School Teachers 
of the Association, express our entire confidence in Prof. Goldwin Smith as 
our representative, having noticed witji pleasure the manner in which he has 
identified himself with the teaching profession, and so thoroughly studied 
our interests and requirements." 

On motion, Mr. Smith was petitioned to represent to the Council the 
necessity of a Normal School in the West, with a view of their urging the 
Legislature to action in the msAttir,— Communicated. 

—Ottawa Teachers' Institute.— Inspector Borthwick, has kindly for- 
warded to us a copy of the proceedings of an interesting Teachers' Institute 
which was recently held in the City of Ottawa. From these proceedings we 
hope to make several extracts in our next. Want of space has prevented us 
domg so in this number. 



XI. ieirartmwtal i0ti«jS. 

SUMMER VACATION. 

The Statute requires that for Public Schools, the vacation 
shall be from the 15 oh July to 15th August, inclusive ; and for 
Hij^ Schools, from the Ist July to 15th August, inclusive. 

The Regulations provide that where the High Schools and 
Public Schools are united, the High School vacations shall 
be observed in both. 

The Council of Public Instruction have resolved to ask the 
Government to recommend the Legislature to legalize the same 
vacation for Public Schools as for High Schools, but until a 
change in the law takes place, the vacations remain as above 
stated. 



The Examination of Candidates for First Class Certificates, 
will be held at the same place, commencing on 
Monday, 26th July, at 1.30 P. M. 

Forms of the notice to be previously given by the Candi- 
dates, can be obtained on application to any Inspector. 

Candidates should notify the Inspectors not later than 23rd 
June, of their intention to present themselves for examination. 

OTTAWA NORMAL SCHOOL. 

APPOINTMENT OF MASTERS. 

The Council of Public Instruction hereby gives notice, that 
application will be received until the 1st of July next, from 
Candidates for Mastership in the Normal School at Ottawa, 
which will be opened (D. V.) in September of the current year. 

The applications, with testimonials, must be addressed to the 
Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 

PRICES OF PRIZE AND LIBRARY BOOKS REVISED. 

After the First of March, and until further notice, it has been 
decided. 

To Supply all the Books. 

enumerated in the two Official Catalogues of Prize and Library 
Books issued last year by the Education Department at the rate of 
Eighteen Cents on the shilling sterling of retail cost (being abo 
at the rate of Ninety Cents for a five shilling sterling book, at 
retail cost), instead of the rate of Nineteen and Ninety-five centd 
respectively, as mentioned in these Catalogues. 

After that date, therefore (Ist March, 1875), and until further 
notice, the Books enumerated in the two Catalogues named will be 
supplied from the 

People's Depository of Ontario. 

to Municipal and School Corporations at the revised official prices 
named above. 



COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

ELECTION OF REPRESENT ATI VEB. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education hereby gives notice, 
that an election of a member of the Council of Public Instruction, 
by the legally qualified Masters and Teachers of Collegiate 
Institutes and High Schools, will take place on Tuesday, the 
17th day of August next. 

The Chief Superintendent also gives notice that the election of 
a member in place of S. C. Wood, Esq., M.P.P., representative 
of the Public School Inspectors, who has resigned his seat in the 
Council, will take place on the same day. 

The members then elected will continue in office for two years, 
to bi; reckoned from the time of their election, and. until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 



XII. ^Avtvti»mtnt». 

NOTICE TO SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 
NCW READY. 

C'atalogue of I^rize Books 

Authorized to be suppUed to High and Public Schools in Qntaria 

The Government Grant of Fifty Per Cent, is aUowed to School Trustees 
on aU orders taken from this Catalogue amounting to Ten Dolhirs or over if 
sent through any Bookseller in Ontario, or to 

JAMES CAMPBELL & 80H, 

Pablishers, Toronto- 

N.B.-€oples of ike CaUloffve sent Pmit Free on appllcAUon. 



LIVE AGENTS WANTED 

To sell Dr. Chase's Rkcipes; or Information for Everybody in everv 
county in the United States and Canada. Enlarged by th7pubU^hS to ^ 
paffes. It contain over 2000 household recipes,^ is suiteTto aU cW^ 
a^ conditions of society.. A wonderful boot, and a hrsehold ne^itTu 
seUs at sight. Greatest mducements ever offered to book agentTsample 
copies sent by mail. Postpaid, for $2.00. Exclusive territor/gi™i A^Ste 



COUNTS EXAMINATIONS FOR GRANTING CERTIFI- 
CATES TO PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS IN ONTARIO. 
JULY, 1875. 

In accordance with the Statute, and the General Regulations 
adopted by the Council of Public Instruction, the Annual ex- 
amination of Candidates for Public School Teachers' Second 
and Third Class Certificates, for the year 1875, will be held 
(D. V.,) in each County Town of Ontario, commencing on 

Monday, 19th July, at 1.30 P. M., for Second Class ; and on 
Tuesday, 20th July, at 9 A. M., for Third Class. 



PRIZE AND LIBRARY BOOKS. 

THE PEOPLE'S DEPOSITORY OF ONTARIO 

Will continue to allow 

ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. 

On all remittances ouer $5 sent to it 



FOB 



PRIZE OR LIBRARY BOOKS. 

The price charged to the Schools for Books is at the rate of 18 
cents on the Is. sterhng of retail cost, being nearly 35 per cent, 
lower than the current retail prices of these ifooks. 

Catalogues setit on application. 
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COMPETITIVE SCHOO^EXAMINATIONS. 



>^X 

This time last year wo called attention to the growing desire 
of several Pitblio School Inspeotors to institute ootnpetitiTe ezami- 
natioDs among the Scboolsof their Townships. Sachan ezmnination 
of a very saccessfol character was recently held in gome of the 
Townships of East Dnrham. Thus we learn that : 

"Mr. Tilley, the energetic Public School Inspector of East Dur- 
ham, has been highly successful in organizing a scheme of competi- 
tive examination among the Bchuols of some of his townships, and 
in establishing a teachers' professional library in connection with 
the Teachert' Association. The Council of Cavan seem fully ■aljve 
to the importance of the work being done by the Educational 
Aaoodation, and not only gave |]0 towards the prisei, but also $20 
towards establishing a teaoheT's professional library. The Council 
of Manvers aUo granted a like sum for the latter purpose. Wonld 
that we could say as much for the Hope Council'' 

The subject has reoeutly been under the consideration of the 
Perth Teachers' Association, and we have much pleasare in insert- 
ing the following eztraot from it« prooeedinge on the sobjeot : — 

" The committee appointed to wait on members of the connty 
council, to obtain a grant of money for holding competitive town- 
ship examinations reported favourably, and the president stated 
that he found Uie council anxious to do anything that could aid in 
advancing the cause of education in the county of Perth. It was 
resolved that a cordial vote of thanks be given to the county council 
throogh the warden, for their liberality in making the required 
grant, and that the secretary forward a copy of this resolution to the 
warden. The report of committee on r^nlations, for holdingtown- 
ship competitive examinations was read. After a full and thorough 
discussion of the variomi clauses of the report, the following regula- 
tions were finally adopted : 

" 1. That the first examination be held on Wednesday, the first 
day of December, 187o, and subsequent day if required. 

'' 2. That the Inspector be requested to appoint the places where 
such examinations shall be conducted in the different municipa- 

" 3. That pupils be examined for entrance to olsssei 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and for special prizes in class 6. 



"4. That no pupil o 



B of age be permitted to c< 



I yea 
for a prize for entrance to class 
class 6 ; and no pupil who has previously been admitted to any class, 
be allowed to pass the entrance examination to that class ; also that 
pupils who have obtained certificates as teachers, and still attend 
public schools, be not allowed to compete in any class, but that 
pupils who have passed an entrance examination to a high school, 
held within one month of the time of such uniform competitive 
examination, be aUowed to compete for prizes as though no such 
high school examination had been held: that none but pupils resid' 
ing in the county be permitted to compete, and that in order to 
preserve uniformity of attendance, pupils in union schools attend 
the examination conducted in the municipality in which the school 
house is situated, unless in case of unions with other counties, in 
which case the part of the pupils residing within the county will be 
allowed to compete In the municipality in which they reside, 

" 5. That pupils for admission to class 3, be examined in reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic and grammar ; class 4, in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar, spelling, geography and composition ; 
class 5, reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, graqimar, composition 
aud geography ; class 6, reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, national philosophy, grammar, geometry, physiology, com- 
poaitiun, history, algebra and menBiirBtiou : that German bu one of 
the subjects of examination in schools where thnt subject is taught 
in all claasas, and that class six be examined in the same subjects as 
that class. 



palities, but no 

teacher shall be allowed to fill such position in his municipality, 
that none but public school officials shall pVeside at any of the 
examinations, and that in no case shall there be less than two such 
ofiicers at each place of examination. 

' ' 7. That tho Inspector be appointed to prepare the questions, get 
them printed, and keep them in his possession till the day of exami- 
nation, taking special care that no teacher or pupil get any hint of 
the questions before the day of examination. 

'' 8, That the following persons be appointed a committee to ex- 
amine the papers : Messrs. Alexander, Moir, Moran, Nethercott, 
Rothwell, McLui^, Hamilton, Hielup, Jamieson, Futlarton, Ko- 
berts, Steele, McKay, John A. Caimes, Anderson, and A. S. Mc- 
Gregor ; and that no teacher be allowed to examine the papers of 
any puml residing in his ovm aoctiun or municipality. 

" 9. That there bo two prizes, a Hist and second for each subject 
in each of the classes examined, except in the case of the sixth, for 
which only three prizes will be given, a first, second and third, for 
general proficiency in all the subjects enumerated for entrance to 
class 6. 

" The names of the committee on regulations for holding compe- 
titive Township examinations are Messrs. Alexander, Donaldson. 
Moran, McGw^or and Steele, who will be pleased to give anyintor- 
mation on the subject which teaches or others may desire." 

In our former remarks on this subject, we observed that a com- 
petitive examination affords on admirable opportinity of testing a 
pupil's proficiency in elementary subjects. The only question which 
remiuns is as to how this test can be most effectively applied. 

Two plans have been followed. The first is to hold a primary 
examination in the elementary branch in each school, and, allow 
those only who have been successful in this primary examination 
to take part in the general township examination. The seoondplan 
is to hold a general examination of all the pupils of a township, and 
award prizes to the successful competitors irrespective of the parti- 
cular school from which they may Dave come. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the firvt plsn is by far the best and most effeotuat 
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In the first place it is thorotigh : it saves time ; it affords a good test 
of the efficiency of each particular school, and properly excludes 
from the examination a number of pupils who are unfitted to take 
part in it, and who would reflect no credit on the school from which 
they might come. Besides, it serves a double purpose : it first 
excites public interest in each particular school, and then it intro- 
duces a system of healthy competition between all the schools in the 
township. Teachers, too, are stimulated to adopt the beet methods 
of instruction, so that when put to a practical test, these methods 
will be found to be both economical and effective in their results. 

We would also again insert the following regulations of holding 
Competitive Examinations, prepared by Henry L. Slack, Esq., In- 
spector of Public Schools in the County of Lanark : — 

Beoulations fob Holding Competitive Examinations. 

1. In each municipality where a grant of money has been made 
for the purpose, an Examination will be held in some central place, 
to which will be admitted delegates from all the Schools of said 
municipality. 

2. All pupils of Union Sections shall attend the Examination in 
the municipality in which their school-house is situated— provided 
said municipality has made a grant : provided, nevertheless, that if 
one portion of said Union Section lies within a municipality which 
has not made a grant, the children of that portion will not be allowed 
to compete. 

3. Every Teacher shall be limited to Twelve pupils — three only to 
be taken out of each of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th classes ; and said 
pupils must have been in attendance at school for at least Forty Days 
of the present year. 

4. No pupil examined at any Competitive Examinations last year 
will be aUowed to compete again in the same class. 

6. Every Teacher will be required to furnish to the County 
Inspecter, on the First July, a certified list of intending compe- 
titors, specifying their names, ages, attendance at school for the 
present year, and the classes in which they are respectively to 
compete. 

6. There shall be Thbbs Examiners at each examination, <me of 
whom shall be the County Inspector, and the other two persoj^s, 
selected by him for the purpose. 

7. The Examination will be conducted in accordance with the 
** Programme of Studies" authorijBed by the Council of Public In- 
struction, and now in use in the Public Schools in this Province. 

8. The Examination, as far as practicable, shall be conducted in 
writing. 

9. It shall be considered as contrary to the spirit of these r^^a- 
tions, and to just and fair competition, that any Teacher should 
devote extra tinu in echool to the preparation of candidates for exami- 
nation. 

10. The examinations will be held in the early part of July, at 
such time as shall be decided upon by the Inspector. 

11. Each Teacher shall contribute the sum of Fifty Cents, to be 
collected from the competitors, or otherwise, to pay expenses incur- 
red ; such sums to be forwarded to the Inspector on the First of 
July, together with the return of the pupils. 



— CojfpETiTivx School Pic-nic in connection with the Bchools of East 
Durham, was held at the Summit on Friday last. The day was all that 
could be desired, and by 11 o'clock the grouncb began to assume a lively ap- 
pearance. After a few hours bad been spent in various amusements, the 
grounds were covered with snowy-white table-cloths in all directious, around 
which happy groups were soon discussing a bounteous supply of viands. 
This part of the exercise being over, 6. B. Salter, Esq., Reeve of Hope, was 
called to the chair, and announced that the prizes won at the late competi- 
tive examinations for Hope and Cavan would then be distributed. He then 
catUed on the Inspector to address the meeting. Mr. TUley expressed him- 
self highly pleas^ with the success of the examinations, and was confident 
they had been the means of doing much good to the cause of education in 
East Durham. He also believed that this their first competitive examina- 
tion would be followed by many others with equal or greater success, and 
hoped that Mnnicixxal Councils and private individuals would vie with each 
other in lending substantial aid to make these examinationa increasingly 
beneficiai He then called upon Mr. D. J. Goggin, Head Master of the 
Port Hope Pubtic Schools, who distributed among the successful candidates 
prizes to the amount of 9166. After the distribution, games were indulged 
m until the arrival of the trains, when all betook themselves to their respec- 
tive homes, well pleased with a day that will long be remembered in connec- 
tion with she schools of East Durham. 



I. »x%0tl AttA miUfit «^xamitifttionigi. 

Toronto City Public Schools.— The distribution of prizes and 
scholarships to the pupils who had been successful at the annual com- 
bined examinations took place at the Music Hall, on the 30th ult. Mr. 
W. S. Lee, Chairman of the Board of School Trustees, occupied the 
chair. He, in his opening remarks said that the trustees, remembering 



a sujK^tion that had been thrown out last year, had increased the nmn- 
ber ^prizes. Having called upon Mr, Serton to lead the children in 
singing a piece of music, which was done. Mr. James Hughes, the 
Inspector of Public Schools then read the report of the examiners. Hon. 
Mr. Mowat being called upon, said he was present in order to manifest 
the interest he took in the work of education. Education is very im* 
portant to children^ and of great interest to parents, but to the stat* it 
is essential to its future and permanent well-being. Qreat atttention 
has been given to the subject of education in this ooontry, and it is a 
satisfaction to know that there is loss objection offered to the voting of 
money for the purpose of education than for any other work. The peo- 
ple evince a willingness to tax themselves for the purpose of having a 
good educational system, and although they may crumble at taxation in 
some respects, there is rery little grumblixu; for uie taxation levied for 
school purposes. The public have great confidence in the present syst< 1 1 
of education, and the various important duties of the officials are ful- 
filled in a manner which gives general satisfaction. The result is, there 
is a marked contrast between the educational advantsgea which the 
boys and girls in this country receive as compared with the tuition 
received by their mothers and fathers thirty or forty years a^o. He 
hoped that the educational system in this country was only in its infancy, 
and that the progress of the past was merely symbolical of the progress 
yet to come, in this metropolis of Ontario, this city of large wealth and 
prosperity, the public schools ought to be models for tne schools >f 
the Province. He then briefly referred to the working of the educational 
sys^m of this Province, at the same time eulogizing the Chief Saperiu- 
tendent for the able manner in which he presic&s over it. He said that 
there was no doubt the time would not be far distant when they woul 1 
have the best teachers in their schools the Province could provide. TLc 
school house ought to be the best in regard to architecture and con- 
venience for the pupils that could be built, and they ought to be able to 
show that a better education was received by the pupus of the pubHc 
schools than elsewhere. They had now some of the best school trustees 
in the Province, and the school-houses were most creditable to the city. 
Judging from the presence of those he saw before him, a more 
promising looking number of boys and girls he never saw anywhere. 
The Rev. Dr. Castle said that he hoped the public schools would 
give the best education that it is pobsible to give. He was sure that 
they were advancing, and that they possessed advantages with which 
private schools were not favoured. He would like it to be felt through- 
out the country that there was no school like the public school, and that 
the profession of a teacher was one of the noblest in our Untfl The 
position of teacher should be recognized as one of the most honourable 
professions. He was glad to be in a Province in which the people show 
so much interest in education, and was proud to say that the system of 
Ontario was appreciated everywhere ; and that the actions of the Pro- 
vinoe in the matter were watched with unabated interest by edoea- 
tiomsts in the United States, as well as in other parts. The Be v. Mr. 
Robb expressed his pleasure, as one who had not been long in the city, 
that the educational institutions were under the supervision of the 
Government. It was the duty of a Government to look upon all its peo- 
ple as children, providing the education they undoubtedly require in 
forming a great nation. In his opinion Ontario was in advance of Ire- 
land, in the matter of the State taking education into its hands entirely, 
and not, as in the case of the latter, providing the primary and univer- 
sity courses alone ; but supplying intermediate schools, in which scholars 
from primary schools conla be prepared for the universities. He urged 
upon the pupils that they should not rest satisfied with the prizes they 
had taken ; but those who have talent should keep it applied, and if any 
find weakness in brain power, they should make it up by application 
and industry. He hoped that those who received an education at the 
country's expense, would use it for the country's good. The educational 
institutions say to the scholar words similar to those of the eminent 
Roman when in addressing his son, he said, *' I besot you not for Cata- 
line, but for my country. " Professor Gold win Smith said that the Attor- 
ney-General had spoken correctly when he stated what were the grounds 
of public education. To educate his children was the natural duty of a 
parent. He was as much bound to educate as to feed them, for it was 
necessary to the interests of the State that we should have an intelligent 
people t^ organize public institutions on a pure basis, and make the 
govermnent one of natural reason not popular passion. To reconcile 
order with the present system of snffirage is very difiKcult to do, but it 
would be almost impossible if we had not an educated people. A pre- 
vious speaker had referred to the vast improvements made in the mode 
of educating the people ; and that fact was impressed upon him (the 
speaker) every time he entered a school-house, when he saw the excel- 
lent apparatus that was provided. He was brought up in a public 
school himself, in England. The general habits of the scholars were too 
luxurious, betokening the habits of wealthy people. But the school- 
room was dark and dingy. The seats were low benches, almost cut to 
Sieoes by successive generations of pocket knives, and many of the win- 
ows were broken. But not only in apparatus, but in general arrange- 
ments, education was improved. In some respects he was a conserva- 
tive in the matter of education. He did not like people to be too 
ambitious in respect to popular education as they were m some countries. 
Popular education was too ambitious in more respects than one. In the 
first place it undertakes to teach subjects beyond the ages of the chil- 
dren, which cannot be thoroughly taught them, and therefore are Com- 
paratively useless to them. It cultivates an ambitious state of mind, 
teaching the children that they should rise to a state of life beyond 
their place instead of doing their duty in that state of life to which 
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I pleased God to call them, therefore, for his part he would advo- 
a plain uiutmbitioiiB ednoatioii, in which tilie three R's should be 
the staple. The Chairman read a letter from the Hon. M. C. Cameron, 
regr et t in g his inability to attend on aoooont of absence from the city. Dr. 
Hodgina said that if there was one thins of which tiie Province had tea* 
son to be prond, it was of its edncatiomel system. From his long experi- 
ence with that system he thought that it would be found those things 
hod beenprovidod for which statesmen had considered as most impor- 
taat. The system was dear to the hearts of the people, and if it were 
not 00, they would not put their hands in their pockets and pay the 
enenaea so cheerfully. Another glorifying fact was that the door of every 
scnool-honse was open free to children of the poor as well as of the rich. 
It was a great thing to say that while these privileges were enjoyed in 
this capital of Upper Canada, they were enjoyed as much in the schools 
of the far off colonization districto. He differed most raspeetf uUy from 
the pravions speaker on one subject. He had visited the manufactur- 
ing towns of this province, and was sorry to find that owing to the 
neglect of teaohinr in years ^ne by the elements of natural philoso- 
phy and the nAtorai soienoee, it was necessary to bring skilled workmen 
from England and the United States to pern>rm the work in these fac- 
torieo. Viewing tMs fact he thought that the elements of tiie natural 
seienoea should he taught in the higher classes of the schools to Uiose who 
wese fitted for them. The diatribution of prises then took place, after 
which the proceedings closed with the national anthem. — Ohbe ds MaiL 



— PiOKXEiNO Unioit Scrool Pic-NIO was held in Hubbard^s Grove, near 
Brougham, on Friday last. The pupils of nine school sections were present, 
and» with their parents and friends, formed a vast array. The procession 
was fanned at the School-house, Brougham. It consisted of twenty-nine 
teams vssanveying the children, and hundreds of carriages, buggies, and 
vehicles d various kinds. Amongst the notable features in the procession 
were a twelve and eight-horse team, and some seven or eight six-horse teams ; 
as for four-horse teams, thev were too common to be at all remarkable. The 
<Mldren were all very neatly dressed, most wearing distinguishing sashes 
and rofiettes; the horses were gaily caparisoned and decorated with flowers, 
ribuids, Ac, and each team carried a lar;^ fla^ of its own. and, in a word, 
the whole was a very brilliant and imponnfir display. Added to tins, there 
were three bands in the procession — ^the Whitevale, Harkham, and Sharon 
bands— and their musical performances were excellent and enlivening. 
Lunch was partaken of about one o'clock, and was bountifully served ; ai^ 
at that time it was estimated that there could not have been less than five 
thousand people in the beautiful grove. During lunch the bands vied with 
each other in playing alternately their best pieces of music A public meet- 
ing was afterwards held in front of a large platform that had been erected 
for the speakers, and it was only from that vantage point, looking over the 
" sea of neads,*^ that an estimate could be formed of the vast concourse pre- 
set. The diair was ably filled by BCr. T. P. White, who addressed the 
aflsemblage in appropriate terms. An address was presented to Professor 
Goldwin Smith by Mr. McBrienon behalf of the teachers of the county. 
Mr. Smith, in replying, took occasion to say that he had been led to expect 
thathedioold witness a very pleasant spectede, and he was proud to say 
that his most sanguine expectations had been greatly exceeded. Of course, 
he said, he could nut say that it was the grandest spectacle he had ever wit- 
nessed, because he had seen the martial pomp of some of the largest armies 
in Europe oome under review. He had also seen the Crimean army on its 
return uom the (Mmean war marching through the streets of London — ^the 
hices of the veterans bronzed with Crimean snn, and their bcmners torn with 
the shot and shell of Ahna and Inkerman. But this he could say, that a 
more pleasing and enjoyable spectacle he had never witnessed. Nothing 
could De more gratifying than to watch the len^^thened procession, with team 
after team conveying such a luge number of mcely dressed and happy look- 
ing children on sn^ an occasion to the pic-nic, accompanied by hosts of 
their friends and relatives. Nothing could more truly mark the interest 
taken in the cause of education than the grand display of that day. Re- 
ferring to the array of splendid horses and caxria^, and to the dress and 
appearance of the visitors on thegrounds, he said it all evidenced the wealth 
and prosperity of the countiy. He contrasted the happy lot of the (^•anadian 
freeholder witii that of the English tenant farmer and farm labourer, show- 
ing how much Canadians had to be thankful for. Befeiring to a recent tour 
which he had taken through an agricultural district, he observed that he had 
•een soil as fertile and farms as well cultivated as could be found in any of 
the vaunted counties of England. Taking into consideration all the ciroum- 
stances attending the display, and the undeniable evidence of the great in- 
terest taken in the cause of education, no one, he said, need despair of 
the future of Canada, but should be proud to be called a Canadian, 
which he himself now claimed to be. Far better, he said, was it for the 
people to take such an interest in the cause of education than in the petty 
politics which were vexing the whole Dominion. Li conclusion, he urged on 
all not to relax their interest in the noble cause of education. Hon Mr. 
Mowat, in the course of the remarks which he was called upon to make, 
spoke of olden times, when he was the representative of the Riding, and 
a&uded to the many well-known faces present, as well as to ^ome who were 
gone. He congratulated them upon the splendid display, and said it was 
only through eaucation that the most that was in a man could be brought 
out. Addresses were also delivered by Br. McLellan, Mr. McBrien. Mr. 
Brown, Rev. Mr. Sanderson, Mr. Robinson, and the other Principals of 
High Sdiools present. The proceedings were brought to a close by the band 
playing the National Anthem.— IF7ki% Chronide, 



Carter and Miss Hagarty, all teachera in the Institution. At 1.30 in the 
afternoon, the closing exeircifles were held in the theatre of the school, 
which was densely crowded with the pupils and thdr parents and friends. 
The Principal, Dr. Davies, and his staff of teachers, both male and female, 
were nntinng in their efforts to accommodate the nuu&y visitors present, 
and in this respect they were eminently successful. The proceedings 
were opened by the pupils singing " Hurrah for Canada." foUowed by a 
recitation, ** The Execution of Montrose,*' admirably given by Master G. 
Gregg. Other vocal selections were also sung by the pupils during the 
afternoon in a manner which evinced careful training. Recitations were 
also given bv Miss Amanda Pearoy, Master A. Castie, Master C. Addi- 
son. Dialogues in which the following young ladies and gentlemen took 
part, were also a pleasing feature of the afternoon's entertainment . — 
Miss May Patton, Miss Susie Ellis, Miss Henrietta Hamilton, 
Miss Fanny Dickson, Miss Amy Alley, Miss Ella Wood, Miss 
Minnie Douglass, Miss Annie Harston, Miss Annie Fisher, Miss 
Ma^e Sutherland, Miss May Vannevar, and Masten A. Lobb, and 
C. Hodgetts. A song, with chorus by the pupils, by Masters F. May, 
W. Jones and A. Guttery, was very creditably rendered, as was also a 
very pretty aria, '* Be Kind to Each Other,'* by the young ladies of the 
First Division. Dr. Davies' previous to the distribution of prizes to 
the successful pupils, apologized for the absence, on the occasion, of the 
Chief Superintendent and Deputy, and also for the Lieut. -Governor, who 
had intended to be present, but had been unavoidably called away to the 
capital on important business. He was, however pleased to see before him 
so many prominent citizens of Toronto, and also the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of 
New York, who would address a few words to them after the distribu- 
tion of the prizes. The examinations, he explained, were conducted 
by written papers, under the superintendence of the masters of the Nor- 
mal School ; but in awarding the prizes the daily record of the pupil as 
to good conduct aud punctuality was also taken into account. He 
would also state publicly the gratification both Dr. Carlyle and himself 
felt at the answers to all the papers, showing steady progress in all 
branches, which he earnestly hoped would continue in the future, Gov- 
ernor-General's Medals — Lizzie Sams and Charles Hodgetts, silver 
medal for highest aggregate number of marks on aU subjects. Clara 
Steward and George A. Gre^, bronze medals. The presentation of the 
prizes was intrusted to the Kev. Dr. Castle, Rev. Dr. Taylor, Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith, and Dean Grassett. Rev. Dr. Taylor and Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith then delivered short addresses to the pupils, after 
which Dr. Davies announced that the school would be re-opened on the 
Second Monday in August. The National Anthem having been sung, 
three cheere were given for the Queen, the Principal, and the teachers, 
and the interesting proceedings terminated.-— 0'2o6e. 



Model School Annttal Gamxb. — June 15th a large number assem- 
bled at the Normal School grounds to witness the annual games of the 
Model School pupils. The day was extremely ^^easant, and the 
contests were of the most interesting character. Though the oom- 
petitois for the prizes were very much in earnest and resolutely 
determined to wm, their conduct was at all times characterized by 
a gentlemanlv demeanor that could not fail to reflect credit not only 
upon themselves but upon those to whom their training has been to so 
great an extent entrusted. Dr. Carlyle, and Messrs. Hughes and Scott 
acted as judges, and Messrs. Davison and Fletcher as starters. — Liberal 



Modkl School fob Ontario. — ^The annual public examination of the 
pupils attending the Model School took place 18th of June. The first, 
second, third and f ourUi divisionB in the boys department were examined 
in the various branches by Messrs. Scott, McPherson, Davison, and 
Jletcher, and in the girl's department by Mrs. CuUen, Miss Adams, Miss 



Upper Canada Collboe. — The closing exercises and distribution of 
prizes in the above institution took place 0/1 28th June. A good number of 
the parents and friends of the scholara were present. G. R. R. Cockbum, 
M.A., the Principal, then distributed the prizes to the successful boys, 
who received them amidst the most vociferous cheers of their class- 
mates. Besides the usuiJ prizes, two medals, similar to those donated 
to the Model School, were awarded by his Excellency, the Governor- 
General to the two highest boys in the modern department. At the 
close of the distribution the Principal stated that 329 bovs passed 
through the College during the past year. Four deaths had occurred 
among the scholars ; and in sympathy with all other institutions, there 
had Men a good deal of sickness, but he was happy to say, none of a 
serious nature. He was highly satisfied with the conduct of the boys, 
and the college had progressed more during the past year than ever 
before. The accommodation was not sufiScient for the number of pupils 
seeking admission, but tiiough nothing had been done by the Govern- 
ment in reference to their representations on the subject, he was not 
without hope the trouble would yet be remedied. He then announced 
a vacation till the 31st of 4kngust. I. His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor's prize (head boy of CoUego), Davis, A. G. ; II. The Classical, 
Loudon, W. J. ; III. The Mathmatical, Loudon, W. J. ; IV. The Modem 
Languages, Davis A. G. Modem Department — His Excellency, the 
Governor-General's nrize, I. Silver Medal, Orr, R. M. ; II. Bronze 
Medal, Freeland, EL B. College Exhibitions. — V. Form 1st, Sutherland, 
A., Upper Canada College ; 2nd, Milner, W. S., Upper Canada College ; 
3rd, Henderson, D., Upper Canada College ; 4th, James, W. J., Upper 
Canada Colleg». VI. 1st. Langstaff, E. F., Upper Canada CoUege ; 2nd, 
Kerr, D. B., Upper Canada (Allege, 3rd, Ponton, A. D., Upper Canada 
CoUege ; Kittson, E. £., Upper Canada College.— if/a«A 



KuiosTOir Collegiate Institutb and Qusbn's Collegb. — In distri- 
buting the prizes at the recent examination of the Kingston Collegiate 
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Institate, the Very Rev. Principal Snodgrass remarked as follows : — 
'*0n looking over his prize lists for some years back, he saw 
there the names of many of the most brilliant students who had before 
coming to the College been trained in the Grammar School. Of 84 
prizes and certificates awarded at College this year 47 were former 
pupils of the Grammar Schools, and of 25 scholarships 11. He hoped 
the young lads before him would aim at keeping up the reputation their 
predecessors had gained for the school by continual application to their 
studies." 

We further learn that by the kindness of John Watkins, Esq., and 
Senator Cambell, two scholarships are annually competed for on the last 
Thursday in June. The examination is on the subject for Matri- 
culation in Queen's College, and the examiners are the Rev, Prof. 
Mowat and N. T. Dupuis, Esq. The result this year is as follows :~|80. 
Watkin's Scholar, Anglin, J. N. ; |80. CampbeU, Scholar, Daly, W. H. 
During the past term each Friday afternoon has been devoted to spelling. 
About 150 words were dictated each day and sixteen bosrs in five com- 
petitions had not lost ten per cent. These then comi)eted for the first 
prize. The result is that Masters Paterson and Brydon were even, 
each making 21 mistakes out of 1,175 words, the last 460 of which were 
taken at random from Macaulay, Carlyle, Hodgins' Canada, and Wilson's 
Prehistoric man. Each of these boys gets a splendid copy of Worces- 
ter's Unabridged Dictionary ; the most valuable prizes we ever knew 
to have been given in a school. The Rector presented one, the other 
came from the board. The second prize was awarded to Master 
Geoige C. Ckrke, of Picton, and Masters Abbot of Wolfe Ishmd, and 
Snook, of Kingston being even, and only two marks behind. The 
session just closed has been a very successful one, and the Rector 
informs us the attendance has been larger this half year than usual. 



Albert UNiVEBfliry.— The nintn annual Convocation of Albert Uni- 
versity took place in Ontario Hall, on the afternoon of the 23rd. On 
the platform were arranged the Professors and Senators of the Univer- 
sity, the matriculants, graduates and honour-men, and a number of in- 
vited guests and civil dignitaries. After the Convocation had been 
opened by Bishop Cannan, Chancellor, Rev. Mr. Gardiner engaged in 
prayer, at the conclusion of which the matriculants were admitted. The 
Chancellor then delivered an excellent and patriotic address to thematri- 
culatiug class, when prizes were presented to successful competitors. Mr. 
A- R; Leonard then read the Latin Salutatory, and Mr. A. W. Peart the 
English Oration, both of which were well delivered, and received with 
applause. Prof. Whish's Anthem **Domine Salvum Fac " wassimg by 
a choir, under the author's direction, Miss Way executing the solos in a 
creditable manner. Thesis for B. A.— G. W. Andrews, " Shadows of the 
Coming Century ;" W. Blair, MacauUy's "New Zeahmder;" J. W. 
Wright, *1The Aztecs;" T.W. McVety, "Our Natural Monuments and 
Valedictory." The above Theses were well deUvered, especially that of 
Mr. Blair. The gentlemen named were admitted to the degree of B. A 
and Mr. J. J. Rowan Strong, B.A., B.C.L., to that of LL.B, The Un- 
dergraduate Prizemen and Honourmen were then severally presented 
and received the reward of their industry as f oUows :— Undergraduate 
Pnzemen-Senior Sophisters— T. W. McVety, the Senate Prize for 
General Proficiency; J. W. Wright, the Senate Prize in Greek 
Prose; J. W. Wnght, the Senate Prize in Latin Verse: W. BUir. 
the Presidents Prize for Metaphysics. Senior Freshmen.— T. V 
Badgely, the Harry Nichol Memorial Prize for General Proficiency • 
W. P. Dyer, the Senate Prize for Second Proficiency ; F. W. Mer 
chant, the Gould Prize in Mathematics; R. L Warner, the Sills 
Prize m English Prose ; R. I. Warner, the Professor's Prize in 
Oratory. Junior Freshmen.— A. W. Bannister, the Burdett Prize 
fOT General Proficiency; A. W. Bannister, the Oriental Prizes A. 
W. Bannister, the Clapham Prize fer Physiology and Comparative An- 
atomy. Undergraduate Honourmen— First Class.— Mathematics : G. 
W. Andrews, Senior Sophister ; F. W. Marchant, Senior Freshman. 
Classics.— S. W. Wnght, Senior Sophister • T. V. Badgely, Senior Fresh- 
maii. Modern Language.— R. I. Warner, W. R. Dobbyn, T. V. Badcely, 
Senior Frwhinen Metaphysics. -W. Blair, Senior Sophister ; iT W. 
McVety^^Semor Sophister; W. P. Dyer, Senior Freshman. Natural Sci- 
ence. -W.G. McLachlan, Senior Freshman; P. Badgely, Senior Freshman. 
OnentalLanguage8.-T.W. McVety, Senior Sophister. Mr. W. P. Dyer. 
Senior Freshman, was awarded second-class honours in Mathematics; and 
the Convi[)cation,after a few remarks from the Chancellor, was brought to a 
close, shortly before six o'dock, by the singing of the National Anthem. 
1 He Convocation was one of the most interesting ever held by the Uni- 
versity, which we jtfe gUd to see is prdipering, and seems to have a 
bright future before it.— /nte%enc«r. " " ^' u-yw » 

Thb ALUMia DiNNEB.— Li the evening the annual dinner of theAlum- 
ni Association was held in the Dafoe House, where about eighty guests 
mdudiM several ^es, sat down to an excellent spread. The Chair was 
occupie^y Mr. S B. Bmxlett, LL.B., President of the Association, 
and the Vioe-Chair by H. Taylor, LL.D. The first toast proposed was 
of course, i^e health of our beloved Queen, which, having been duly 
honoured^he national anthem was sung by Dr. Clapham. The toasts 
of the Pnnce and Princess of Wales," and " The Governor-General " 
were next proposed, the latter being replied to by Rev, Mr. Gardiner 
who characterized Lord Dufferin as a patriot, statesman, and educated 
genUeman, who worthily represents the Crown, and has won his way to 
tiie hearts of our people. " The Dominion Government, the Lieutenant- 
Governor and Local Legislature," was the next toast proposed. Mr 



I Livingstone, of Toronto, responded, saying that we have plenty of 
Government, but not too much. The connection of the Local with tiie 
general Government was a necessity of the times, and we were Cf^bls 
of developing our boundless resources and defending ourselves if need 
be. The rigour of our climate, and the various elemente which went to 
build up our race, ensured a hardv and vigorous population. Mr R. \i 
Carman, of Cornwall, was also called upon to respond, and did so, saj* 
ing that the Lieutenant-Governor is a native of the town in which he 
resides, and is a man who will ably fulfil his dutioB. Rev. J. W. SiBs 
also responded in a highly patriotic vein, claiming pre-eminence in 
patriotism for the U. £. Loyaliste and their descendants. Rev. Mr 
Betts, of Tyendinaga, in a brief response, endorsed Mr. Sills* remarks. 
" Our Alma Mater," was the next toast. Rev. Prof. Badgely spoke in 
response. He thought every graduate from Albert University had rea- 
son to be proud of lus Alma Mater. Ite existence had not been very 
long, but it was an honourable one, many of ite graduates now occupy- 
ing good positions in the country. He looked for a bright and hsppy 
futu«, and the time was not far distant when they womd stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with the very best institutions of the country, as their 
list of studente and undergraduates were gradually becoming larger. 
This, although, their examination? were much more severe than formerly; 
and he wished all prosperity to the institution. He paid a warm tribute 
to Bishop Carman, who, b^ his ability had placed their institutioD in 
ite present enviable position. Rev, Mr. Aylesworth was also called 
upon, and spoke hopefully of the present and future of the Univenity, 
which had been blessed with efficient teachers from the very first, al- 
though there had been many changes in their penonnel. The voluntary 
principle, which had been adopted and maintained ttom the beginning, 
had also given them a hold on the confidence of the people. Mr. Qute, 
in response to a call from the Chair, advanced his views as to the theory 
of education, against denominational education. This institution had 
done a good work, and he was willing to leave aside his theories in iti 
favour, claiming that Albert College had turned out as good students as 
any other institution in the country, even the University of Toronto. 
Rev. Mr. Lane also responded to the same effect. "The Sister Uni- 
versities," which was next proposed, was received with due honour. 
Mr. Thomas Holden made reply on behalf of Victoria University. He 
expressed his sympathy with Albert University, and his concurrence in 
all that had been said of Bishop Carman, who was also a graduate 
of the same College as himself, it also afforded him pleasure to know 
that the President of Albert University is a native Canadian, which 
fact shows that we have competent men amongst us, if we would only 
think so. Slurs were cast upon Victoria and Albert Colleges by the 
graduates of older Institutions ; but he was willing to compare the ac- 
tual career of the graduates of these two Colleges with t^ose of sav 
other Institution in Canada. After a few other remarks, he oonciodea 
by expressing the hope that all the Universities will go on with thorough 
ly practical work. Prof. Wright replied on behalf of Toronto Univernty, 
in a brief but neat speech. The following toasto were given from tiiie 
Vice-Chair, and ably responded to by the ffentlemen named. " The 
Warden and County Council." — Response by Wm. White, Esq., Depnty 
Reeve of Hungerford. " The Mayor and Corporation." " The Ewioa- 
tional Intereste of Canada. — ^Prof. Dawson ana Mr. P, L. Palmer, B. A 
" The Graduating Class of 1875."~Mes8r8. Wright and Blair. *< The 
Honour and Prize Men."— Mr. T. V. Badgely. **The Matriculating 
Class. "—Messrs. A. W. Peart and Chas. Lane. The list was dosed 
with the toaste of the ''Press '' and *' The Ladies," and the entertam- 
ment came to a close about midnight, the reunion having been a very 
pleasant one. —Ibid, 



The British American Presbyterian^ speaking of Queen's College, 
Elingston, says : — The establishment, we need scarcely say, is in 
thorough working order, and opens ite thirty-fourth session on the first 
Wednesday of October, 1875, when the introductory address will 
be delivered by Professor Mowat. For the eastern part of the Province 
especially we have no doubt that Queen's College will, in the altered 
circumstances brought round by the Union, be largely taken adyantage 
of by studente who would otherwise have either come to Toit>nto or gone 
to MontreaL There is room for all the different seate of learning we 
have, and in the healthy and harmonious rivalry of these we are confi- 
dent that the best intereste of the church and Dominion will be greatly 
advanced. 

The following regulations will oome into force in Session 1875-6. 



L 
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OftAOUATION IK SCIENCE. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) may be obtained for dis- 
tingmshed merit in either of the following groups of subjecte : — 

1. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

2. Chemistry and Natural Science. 

1. Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics. 

2. Classics — Latin and Greek. 

3. History, Rhetoric and English Literature. 

The degree shall be conferred on candidates who, b^ conforming to 
the regulations respecting Honours, obtain first-class Honours in 
each of the departmente under Group A., provided they shall oom- 
plete one session of attendance on the clausses of Junior Latin, 
Junior Greek, Logic and Metephysics, and on either of the dasaea 
of French, German or English Literature. 
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HI. The degree shall be conferred on candidates who, by conforming to 
the regulations respecting Honours, obtain first-class Honours in 
Logic, Metaphysics and Ethics, and 'second-class Honours in 
Classics, History, Rhetoric, and English Literature, provided they 
shall have completed one Session of attendance in the class of 
Junior Mathematics, either of the classes of Chemistry or Natural 
Science, and either of the classes of French or German. 

IV. In the case of alumni of former years b^g Graduates in Arts, the 
conditions on which the degree may be conferred shall be limited 
to their appearing at any examination for Honours, and obtaining 
the Honours required by either the second or third of the pre- 
ceding regulations. 



prejudice will, we fear, continue, for a long time to come, to oppose 
any reduction. The only remedy in this caae is to employ part of 
the time of the school attendance in the duty of preparation. — 
Montreal OazeUe. 



— ^LiHDSAT. — ^At the recent distribution of prizes at this Academy, Rev. 
Mr. StaflFord briefly remarked that as the school had only been opened 
mx mouifas he trusted the audience would not judge tooseverely of the train- 
ing andiauq^ction as manifested in the exercises that had just takm place. 
The members of his church had found some years ago that it was necessary 
to provide additional school-room, and he had considered that instead of 
sending children away to receive an education it would be much better and 
be more advantageous to the town in many ways they would readily 
recognize, to have a suitable educational establishment at home. There was 
always a considerable outlay in connection with such an institution, and 
Lindsay would reap the benefit of it in this case, instead of haying the amount 
go out of the ooun^ to distant parts of the Province. As this was the first 
time he had had an opportunity of meeting so many of his Protestant fel- 
low-citfasens, he would take advantage of it to thank them for their liberality 
in subecribing to the fund for the construction of the Separate School. Out 
of the $4,000 It had cost, they had contributed $1,800, and he desired to make 
a suitable acknowledgment for their tiberality. This Academy was carried 
on under the Separate School Board, and the course of instruction and regu- 
lations were the same as that arranged by the Council of Public Instruction. 
He expressed his pleasure at the large attendance of friends on the present 
occasion. The proceedings were then closed with " God Save the Queen." 
The fall term opens on the 1st of September. We understand a larse num- 
ber of applications have been received for the next term from cufferent 
quarters of the Province. —Pott. 
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TEACHERS AND TAUGHT. 

Now that the school examinationB are all oyer, and teacher and 
papil are both resting for a while from their labours, parents and 
jraardians will hare the opportunity, through an intercourse less 
broken than heretofore, of judging to what extent their children 
or wards may have improved, or in what respects they may be con- 
sidered deficient. During this period of more unreserved intimacy 
with their charges, they will also be able from continuouB observa- 
tion to pronounce as to the efficiency of our present school system 
and ita results, moral, mental and physical, on those subjected to 
it. We shall probably, then, be only anticipating the thoughts, if 
not tho words, of many anxious parents, if we briefly call attention 
to Bome of what we in oonunon, with several others, consider the 
objoctionable features of some even of our best schools. 

The pupil, often at the age of mere infancy, is compelled, in many 
cases, to spend six hours every day iiMilmost intermitting attention 
sitting, for the most part ; and, as we can well recall them, generally 
under such conditions as tend to make weariness of body correspond 
with languor and lisUessneea of mind. To this imprisonment must be 
added two hours of preparatory study taken from the remainder of 
the day, making in all eight hours of hard labour. And what are 
the subjects, to be enlightened as to which so much time is devoted, 
90 much energy exerted, so much sufifering endured 1 We simply 
put the question. We do not intend answering it, except so far as 
to Bay, from personal experience, that many of them, and some of 
those on which most time and strength are expended, are for all 
practical purposes of life next to useless. Another, question that 
suggests itself has regard to the mode in which instruction in these 
and other branches is imparted. And, in reply we appeal to many 
who have passed through the ordeal of our s<mools, if it is not often 
clumsy, vexatious, tedious and uninteresting. In very few schools 
are such important subjects as history, geography, the groundwork 
of natural science, the art of letter writing and otker branches, use- 
ful as well as pleasant, made anything but a weariness of the flesh, 
and che ignorance which prevails among many young people who 
have ** finished their education," on questions connected with them, 
is Bufidcient proof of the little benefit which they derived from their 
study. We have seen letters written by persons who had passed 
through the whole routine which we would not like to receive from 
any of our children. 

The obvious conclusion to be arrived at is that there is something 
which needs refonning altogether in the mode of conducting our 
schools. We think the long hours are a mistiJce. And only those 
are anxious to retain them, who are satisfied bb long as their chil- 
dren are taken care of and give them no trouble. But popular 



NEW EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. 

A reformer does not complete his duty when he exhibits to the 
world defects in any existing institution or system. Indeed, many 
are of opinion that it is better not to draw attention to the evils 
under which any class of the people labour, unless it is possible at 
the same time to suggest a feasible remedy. If division of labour 
were unknown, the i^e might hold good, but as one man can dis- 
cover the wrong and another invent the means to make it right it 
is not necessary to keep anything hidden that might be improved 
if properly understood. Recent theorists have noticed defects in 
the present educational system, without at the same time suggesting 
means of obviating theoi. Among the evils mentioned is the group- 
ing of large classes of children under a single teacher, where they 
are confined to a single course of study, with the effect of turning 
out a fair average product. Extra pains must be taken with the 
dull and lazy, while the bright and studious are robbed of the care 
and attention which they merit. Special talents and aptitudes are 
neglected because every scholar is required to know an average 
amount upon every subject which engages the attention of his fel- 
lows. Overcoming those evils might be easy enoiiffh under a system 
where each teacher had only half a dozen pupils to manage and 
instruct ; but the general education of the masses must be given 
by the common schools, and the question of expense compels the 
adoption of uniform studies in the lower grades of schools at least. 
Special graces and gifts may be obliterated, where they should be 
cultivated, by moulding the minds of the children to a rigid pattern 
but a substitute for the pattern system can hardly be found that 
win not cost too much. Now that the scholars are enjoying their 
holidays they may not care to be reminded of a part of the educa- 
tional system which would have appealed forcibly to their sympa- 
thies a month ago. It is what a writer in an American periodical 
caUs the " June pressure," and however sentimental the talk about 
it may appear to many, there are others who can remember well 
the terrible strain that always preceded the annual examinations at 
the beginning of the summer. Briefly stated, a consideration of 
the review system explains why lovely June, which brin^ beauty 
and bloom to all nature, causes the girl to droop and sicken and 
the boy to grow pale and heavy-eyed. For eight or nine months 
they have been studying with more or less energy, and just as the 
body needs rest for recuperation the regular school reviews before 
examination begin. It makes no difference whether the pupil has 
a special favourite subject of study, and hates most intensely another 
branch. The average must be kept up in every department, or 
there wUl be a failure in obtaining the marks, reports, certificates 
or diplomas which are held up as signs of scholarship. For a 
review lesson the scholar is often awi^ed sixty pages of a book 
that he has not seen for three months. He cannot read over the 
whole of the task, and at the same time keep up with his other 
studies, and, in the effort to cram as well as possible, languor and 
depression are produced which do not augur well for success at the 
examinations. The impression that he takes with him to the 
examination is that his success or failure must depend greatly upon 
chance. An oral examination may be conducted in sudi a way tnat 
the fitness of the pupil is determined by the answer te a single 
question. Self-possession and fluency of speech may have as much 
to do with the response as actual knowledge, and the scholar who 
knows most about the entire subject in hand not unfrequently hap- 
pens to receive a question that he cannot answer. On many 
accounts written examinations are to be preferred, and they are 
adopted principally in the trials to which school teachers, and pupils 
of the high schools and colleges are subjected. Tet, as the writer 
upon June pressure points out, they are attended by circumstances 
which may interfere with their fairness as a test of scholarship. 
After a series of exhausting reviews, the boy enters the examination 
hall and is handed a list of twenty or more problems in mathema- 
tics, to be answered in two hours. Perhaps he has sat np more 
than half the night before to cram for this particular exanunation, 
and he is weary before the work begins. A fast boy will finish 
within the allotted time, while one who is slow but equally sure 
gets a zero mark for every question left undone. The movements 
of the teachers who are watehing to prevent unfair aids do not add 
to the complacency of the student who is high-spirited and would 
scorn to steal assistance. These are some of the things that fret 
the student and nu^e him think that his condition is the hardest in 
the world. No wonder he enjoys the beginning of his freedom, 
after the examinations have been finished. Perhaps, as we have 
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suggested, it is unwise to tell a student that he is subjected to 
hardships unless the mentor is prepared to reliere him. Other 
generations of students haye survired the *' June pressure" and 
look back to the days and nights of anxiety with a proud conscious- 
ness that they proved equal to every requirement. Why should 
the scholars of to-day be less able to pass the ordeal ? What is 
there about them to entitle them to special measures for their relief ? 
These are questions which cannot be seriously asked when head- 
ache, languor, and lack of appetite are observed as the effects of the 
system. Something ought to be done to prevent the doubling and 
treblinff of school duties at the end of the year, in the enervating 
days of summer. Perhaps the abandonment of final examinations, 
and the substitution of monthlies, might work a partial cure, for 
there would then be less concentration of work at the very period 
when the pupil is least able to stand it. A review, with plenty of 
time for its careful prosecution, is both delightful and advantageous, 
but a review which is only intended to prepare for examination may 
do more harm than good. Parents are dissatisfied unless their 
children go through the course and leam a little of each subject, 
and others complain of long lessons and tedious reviews. Who can 
improve the system ? — London Advertiser. 



NORMAL SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

AT OTTAWA. 



Names. 



Class. 



Salary. 



A. Smirle 1st A $1,000 

MaryShapIey 1st B- 576 

JohnMunroe Ist A 850 

W. A. Duncan 1st B 800 

D.McArdle 1st B 800 

E. D. Paulon 1st A 1,000 

Anna M. Living 1st A 650 

J. W. McDowall 1st A 860 

C.Campbell 1st C 800 

N.Lee 1st B 800 

T. Tubman 2ndB. 600 

D. Robertson (old date) 2ndB 600 



THE DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE, BELLEVILLE. 

This Institution was, it will be remembered, opened on the 20th 
of October, 1870, by the Hon. W. P. Howland.. C.B., then Lieut- 
Governor of Ontario : and the members of the Provincial Govern- 
ment who were present were the late Hon. John Sandfield Mc- 
Donald, then Premier, and Hon. E. B. Wood, then Treasurer of 
Ontario. The attendance of pupils at that time was but seven, 
and during the various terms which have been, held since that time 
the atten£mce has been as follows : 

First Term 70 

Second" 124 

Third " 148 

Fourth ** 201 

Present" 210 

Of this number, 205 are now present, and the healthiness of the 
locality, and the care exercised in the dieting and treatment of the 
pupils, is clearly shown by the fact that out of this large number 
but one pupil has gone home on account of sickness. The scholars 
are told off in ten classes, which are taught hj the following teach- 
ers: — Messrs. James T. Watson, J. B. McGann, D. K. Coleman, 
S. T. Greene, P. Denys, R. J. WaUbridge, D. J. McKillop, Mrs. 
Terrill, Miss Johnson and Miss Symes. Drawing is taught by Mr. 
G^. Ackerman, and Mr. Christie is the Bursar of the Institution. 
Mrs. Foxley is in charge of the domestic department. Mrs. M. A. 
Keenan is Matron, and has charge of the girls out of schooL Miss 
Perry instructs the girls in fancy work. Mr. Graham is visitors' 
attendant and has charge of the boys at night. Mr. P. F. Canniff 
is in charge of the farm. Mr. H. Oreber is foreman of the carpen- 
ter shop, and Mr. J. Flowers is foreman of the shoe shop. Mr. Jos. 
Middlemas, jun., is Engineer, and Mr. Thomas Wills, Gardener, 
which completes the list of officers of the Institution. 

The daily routine of the pupils is as follows : Rise at 6.80 ; break- 
fast at 7 ; go into the shops at 7.30 ; morning prayers at 9 ; dinner 
at 12 ; afternoon prayers at 3 ; shops 3.30 to 5 ; tea at 7 ; study 
from 7 to 9, at which hour the pupils retire. 

The new gymnasium is a frame structure 26 x 70 feet, with 18 
windows, wluohis being put up by the pupils, under the direction 
of Mr. Creber. This establishment will be partitioned off, one end be- 
ing reserved for the girls, where games suitable for them will be 
introduced, and the other and larger part for the boys will be sup- 
plied with gymnastic apparatus of the usual character. 

The worlwbops are situated in a large brick building east of the 



Institution. In this place are located the carpenters' and shoe 
shops, which trades are as yet the only ones taught the pupils. The 
carpenter shop lb situated on the first floor, and here the pupils sre 
taught caipenter work, sash making and cabinet-making, to son* 
extent. The machinery consists of circular saws, jig-saw, and 
hand-morticing machine. Power is supplied by hand, a Isi^ 
driving-wheel being turned by the boys, of whom 25 put in thiee 
hours a day in the workshop. The tools are kept in model style, 
and the work turned out is very creditable indeed. Some of ibe 
cabinet work which we had the pleasure of examining — ^notably a 
small bureau and picture frames made by Mr. Harry Mjsson — ^woold, 
as specimens of their work, cast no discredit upon skilful artifioen 
in that line. The paint and store rooms are on the same floor. 
The shoemaking department is overhead, and in this mhop Mr. 
Flowers has 40 boys under instruction. Ssfveral of .them have 
shown great aptitude, and are already skilful workmen. During 
the term lust closing, 900 pairs of brogans and slippers have 
been manuiactured, which are supplied to uie Asyiums for the In- 
sane and the Central Prison. Besides this, the ordinary wants of 
the Institution have been supplied. A very good class of plain 
sewed work has been turned out. 

Some fancy work which was exhibited by Miss Perry ,instruotress, 
was highly creditable to those who conducted it, and those possessed 
of all their senses would find it difficult to equal it. 

The farm seems to prosper under Mr. Canniff's care, a field of 
rye being the best in this part of the countiy, notwithstanding the 
hearjr nature of the soil and the great drought. Mr. Wills has slso 
got ms garden in excellent trim, and, in pomt of growth, the veget- 
ables, &c:, therein will bear comparison with those of any other 
garden in this section this season. We may fairly congratulate Br. 
Palmer, the worthy principal, on the admirable order of the entire 
Institution ; the teachers upon the excellent results of their ardu- 
ous labours ; and the other officers of the Institution upon the 
faithful manner in which their duties have been dischai^ed. At 
the same time we express the hope that they will all enjoy their two 
months' holidays, and return to the discharge of their duties greatly 
benefited by the brief relief from the monotony of their daily tasks. 
— Intelligencer, 

Prizes fos School Bouquets. —The County of Tarmonth A^ricoltiinl 
AasociAtion, in Nova Scotia, offer prizefl of $10, $15, and $20 for " boooiieti 
composed solely of flowers grown on grounds belonging to any PabUc Free 
School in the Cotinty." 



EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

Though the progress of popular education in England is yet a 
long way behind that whioh has been attained in Canada, still the 
efforts to make amends for the defects of former times are credit- 
able and interesting. In the report of the Committe of the Council 
on Education for 1874, just issued, it is stated thi^ notwitiistand- 
ing what has been already done, the two most urgent requirements 
of the ooimtiy are, the provision of more schools and more teachers 
The number of schools undar visitation by the Oovemment Inspec- 
tors is 12,167, furnishing accommodation for 2,871,826 scholars. 
But the actual attendance is far below the number indicated. The 
registers for the year contained the names of 2,497,602 children, of 
whom 916,591 were under seven years of age, 1,408,138 between 7 
and 13, and 82,873 were above 13. Of Uiese scholars 2,034,007 
were present on the day of the Inspectors' visit to their respective 
schools, while 1,678,769 were, on an average, in daily attendance 
throughout the year; 1,457,076 having made the requisite number 
of attendances, were qualified to bring grants to Uieir schools— 
444,007 without individual examination, and 1,813,068 on fMksaing 
a satisfactory examination on reading, writing and arithmetic ; 
857,611 were actually presented for such examination, and 506,232 
passed the prescribed test without failure in any one of the three 
subjects* Out of every 100 scholars on the registers the average 
attendance was but 67, while it Scotland it was as high as 76. It 
is confessed that the irregularity of attendance is a pressing danger, 
and that if it cannot be overcome all the efforts of the past few 
years will have been made comparatively to no purpose. It is in- 
teresting to note that military drill has been introduced into 3,137 
day schools, while the ordinary school drill is generally practiced. 
The apathy that exists among the parents on the matter of educa- 
tion is forcibly shown by the figures quoted, and compares, very 
unfavourably with the seal that is exhibited in this country, that 
her children shall be supplied with, at any rate, the rudiments of 
effective education. — London Free Preu. 



NATIONAL SCHOOL OF C00?:BEY IN LONDON. 

The London DaUy TeUffragh says the National School of Cook- 
ery has advanced so far in its path of usefulness as to have beoom- 
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fashionable. At its seoond annual meeting, held at Stafford House, 
under the patronage of the Duke of Sutherland, with the Dake of 
Westminster in the chair and a number of aristrocratic ladies 
among the audience, a report was read which shows that the move- 
ment has taken hold at least of the upper circles of society, to ex- 
tend by and by, we may confidentially hope, among the classes 
where the defects of a culinary education are at present most 
grievously felt. The executive committee is composed of highly 
influentiid gentlemen, who have taken up the work, not as a passing 
caprice, but in a serious and practical frame of mind, and who, we 
have the satisfaction of learning, have both the will and the means 
to ensure its success. To the influence of Lady Barker, the first 
lady superintendent of the school, is ascribed the popularity which 
has attended the movement ; and we regret to hear that it is no 
longer to enjoy the advantage of her personal services. But the 
eehool is now said to be fairly established, and to have got over its 
initial difficulties. Since its opening, in Msxoh last year, there 
have been seven hundred and sixty-six pupils, of whom one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight have presented themselves for examination, 
and have' obtained learners certificates. A few of these have 
already attained such proficiency in the science of cookery as to be 
qualified for teachers. One is at present engaged in imparting in- 
struction at Leeds, and two others at London. This is bat a small 
result as yet, but the prospects of the future are described as 
eminently hopef uL H^ advantages offered by the institution are, 
first, the opportunities given to the pupils to leam cleanliness, 
which is rightly made the first step in cookery, and to attend prac- 
tical demonstrations ; secondly, a practical kitchen, where the 
learners are engaged in cooking suitable to families which spend 
from one to five pounds in the purchase of food ; thirdly, artisan 
kitchens, where students especially qualifying for teachers leam to 
cook for families which spend from seven to twenty shillings a week 
in the kitchen, and, lastly, a course of practical instruction for 
students generally who are in training for teachers. The initiatory 
course consists in the mastery of the elementary principles of the 
art, which are conveyed in the form of simple receipts going 
minutely into every detail of the process to be followed, and it is 
gratifying to know that the London School Board has recognised 
this as a legitimate branch of education. 



Cbltio Pbofbssobatk. ^A spirited proposal Is about to be made by 

JesoB Ck>Ilege, Oxford, which, if accepted oy the Univerrity, will help to re- 
move a standing reproach to it. Considering how important the Celtic element 
ia in the population of this country, the araence of a Chair of the Celtic lan- 
guages and literature at Oxford is only too palpable evidence of the way in 
which the interests of learning have b^n allowed to dropout of sight there, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold pleaded eloqnuentlv in behalf of such a professor- 
ship some years ago. and the Society of Jesus College is now prepared to 
found one, should tne University he willing to increase the emoluments 
which the College can set apart for the purpose. 



THE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL AND EDUCATION. 

The judicious Dr. Whewell aptly styled the first of the world's 
fairs " the great university of 1851." Ever since that time its 
educating influences have been apparent, and not solely in the new 
departures it has occasioned in industry and science. Its utility 
has been recognized in the frequency with which the civilized na- 
tions have provided for such exhibitions, each on a grander and 
more comprehensive scale than its predecessors. In the pains taken 
by governments, by manufacturers, by all who avail themselves of 
siaUed labour, to enable those in their employ to study these in- 
dustrial collections, proof is to be found of the stimulus they have 
given to invention, to science, and to art. Now, the educational 
effects of the International Exhibition of 1876 will have one wholly 
exceptional aspect which we have not yet seen considered. Until 
now these gatherings have been summoned in the midst of long- 
settled communities, the inheritors of centuries of industrial cul- 
ture. It is true that each looker on has beheld products of distant 
lands which were novel to him, and perhaps sug^^eetive ; yet in the 
main they were all alike in being the gradually developed products 
of approximately cceval civilizations. Next year the experience of 
the great mass of our best artisans — will be of a wholly different 
sort. He will see for the first time, and in infinite variety, things 
which he has till now but read of, or never heard of at all ; and if 
the opportunities for study so afforded do not leave distinct traces 
upon our future industries, then the reputation of national in- 
genuity and adaptive skill will be wholly belied . It is in view of 
the historical importance of the occasion, that we appeal to those 
immediately charged with the direction of education throughout 
the land, to do what they can to invest the exhibition with its 
proper dignity, and at the same time to derive from it the utmost 
possible l^netit. *' Better twenty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay," is not without its application to the humdrum routine of 



collegiate study. A fortnight spent in careful scrutiny of the vast 
stores which will be collected in Philadelphia, next summer, will be 
of more immediate interest and lifelong benefit to the average un- 
dergraduate than a whole term's application to the every day cur- 
riculum. Why, therefore, should not the colleges signalize the year 
of jubilee by proclaiming an unwonted holiday — by closing tiieir 
summer term a month in advance of the usual period, and trans- 
ferrins themselves with their stated meetings of alumni and other 
q^nuid ceremonials to a grand national collegiate gathering at Phi- 
ladelphia 1 Education of every grade and i^om every quarter of 
the earth will be represented there ; societies, scientific, learned, 
professional, industrial, social, religious, will be assembled ; ath- 
letic sports of every kind,* including, we assume, the collegiate re- 
gattas, will be held ; and for undergraduate and professor alike 
the occasion is one to be cheaply purchased at the sacrifice of a 
month's study. The ffreat educational possibilities of the Centen- 
nial will laigely have been squandered if they are not brought to 
bear upon those whose minds are now in process of formation, and 
who wiU shape the national destinies in the next generation. The 
annual college meetings are now on the point of being held, and we 
trust that they will carefully consider the nart they are to take in 
the Centennial celebration. — Philadelphia Times, ' 



III. <$0tt«fit tff f tttrlir %nftttn(ti«n. 



REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT MEETINGS OF THE 
COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, HELD ON 7th, 
8th and 9th JULY, 1876. 

No. 387. Council Room, 

Edugattok Office, 7th July, 1875. 

The Council met, pursuant to notice, at three o'clock P. M«, the 
Very Reverend H. J. Grasett, B.D., in the Chair. 
Present : The Chairman. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education. 

The Rev. J. Jennings, D.D. 

The Honoralxle William McMaster. . 

The Right Rev. T. B. Puller, D.D. 

William McCabe, Esquire, LL.B. 

James Maclennan, Esquire, Q.C. 

The Rev. J. Ambery. M.A. 

The Rev. S. S. Nelles, D.D. 

The Rev. Bishop Carman, D.D. 

The Rev. J. Tabaret. 

Daniel Wilson, Esquire, LL.D. 

Croldwin Smith, Esquire, M.A« 

1. The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 

2. The following communications were laid before the Coun- 
cil ; — 

g454 — From Mr. S. C. Wood, resigning his seat at the Council. 

95X9 — ^From the Yery Reverend Dr. Snodgrass, on his absence and 
on an appointment in the Normal School, Ottawa. 

7912 — ^From Mr. H. MacDougall, accepting appointment as Ex- 
aminer in Drawing. 

8804 — From Mr« H. Beaumont Small, Ottawa, on the requirements 
for admission to High Schools. 

7833 — From Messrs. Adam Miller & Co., requesting permission to 
publish authorized books. 

9090— From Messrs. MacMillan & Co., London, on the copyright 
in the Arithmetic. 

9086 — From Mr. Jno. Jepson, Montreal, further in reference to his 
system of teaching music. 

9187 — From the Inspector County Dundas, respecting the length of 
vacations. 

8612— From the Secretary of the Law Society, on the curriculum 
of study. 

8674 — From Mr. W. M. Tackabury, Montreal, submitting his atlas. 

9340 — From the Principal of the Normal School, respecting the va- 
cation in the Model Schools. 

9661— From the Inspector, City of Hamilton, on a proposition re- 
specting the course of study. 

9752 — From the Chairman of the Central Committee of Examiners, 
on the results of the recent Normal School examination. 

9790 — From the Examiners in Music, on the same subject. 

9436, 9628 — ^From the Principal and Masters of the Normal School, 
respecting the competition in the Girls' Model School for 
the Silver Medal. 

9771 — From Mr. W. B. Hamilton, on the same subject. 

9880— From the Rev. W. R Clark, B.A., applying for a Head 
Master's certificate. 
Also a number of applications for Masterships in the Normal 

School at Ottawa ; whereupon it was 
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3. Ordered — ^Tliat a Committee of the whole, on the subject of 
the appointments, do meet at 10 o'clock a.m.| to-motrow. 

4. Tne Beport of the Committee on the Depository was then 
read. 

6. Professor Wilson gave notice that at the p];oper time he would 
move that the Report of the Depository Committee, with the donu- 
ments appended thereto, be received and printed for the considera- 
tion of the CouncU. 

6. The Chief Superintendent gave notice that on the motion f mr 
the reception of the Report of the Committee on the Depository-, he 
would move that it be referred back te the Committee, with instruc- 
tions te have printed the minutes of its own proceedings, together 
with the correspondence between the Chairman and Chief Superin- 
tendent and Clerk of the Committee in relation te its proceedings, 
including the letter of the Chief Superintendent dated the 29th of 
May, 1875. 

7. The Report of the Committee on copyright was read, and on 
motion of Mr. Maclennan, it was 

8. Ordered. — That the Rule requiring notice be suspended, and 
that the Report be adopted, and that the parties be communicated 
with, in accordance with the Report. 

9. The Chief Superintendent gave notice of a motion on the 
letters respecting the silver medal in the Girls' Model School. 

10. Ordered. — ^That the letter of Mr. Small be referred te the 
High School Inspectors. 

11. Ordered. — That the letter of Messrs. McMillan be referred to 
Messrs. Maclennan, Chief Superintendent, McMaster and Deroche. 

12. Ordered. — That Mr. Jepson's letter, and that of the Musical 
Examiners, be referred to the Rev. Professor Ambery. 

13. Adjourned to three o'clock next day. 

(Signed) H. J. GRASETT, 

Chavrman. 



Rev. Professor Ambery. 
Professor Wilson.— i^ow. 



No. 388. CoTTKciL Room, 

Education Ofaoe, 8^^^ July, 1875. 

The Council met, pursuant to adjournment, at three o'clock p.m. 
the Very Rev. H. J. Grasett, B.D., in the chair. 
Present : The Chairman. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education. 

The Rev. J. Jennings, D.D. 

His Grace The Most Rev. J. J. Lynch, D.D. 

The Honourable W. McMaster. 

The Right Rev. T. B. FuUer, D.D. 

William McCabe, Esquire, LL.B. 

James Maclennan, Esmiire, Q.C. 

The Rev. J. Ambery, M. A 

The Rev. S, S. Nelles, D.D. 

The Rev. Bishop Carman, D.D. 

The Rev. J. Tabaret. 

Daniel Wilson, Esquire, LL.D. 

Goldwin Smith, Esquire,^. A. 

1. The minutes of preceding meeting were read and approved. 

2. The following communications were laid before the Council : 
From the Rev. J. Douglass, Cobourg, respecting one of the 

applicants for appointment. 

From Mr. H. McE^y, on an appointment. 

10003. From Mr. R. A. Robertson, B. A., applying for a head- 
master's certificate. 

From Messrs. J. Campbell & Son, submitting a History of Can- 

adab 

3. Professor Smith gave a notice of motion respecting the Deposi- 
tory. 

i. Professor Wilson moved, seconded by Professor Smith, that 
the Report of the Depository Committee, with the documents 
appended hereto, be received and printed for the consideration 
or the Council. 

5. Moved in amendment by the Bishop of Niagara, seconded 
by iiie Rev. Dr. Nelles^ that this Council conceives, on further consid- 
eration, that the appointment of a Committee on the question of hay- 
ing a Depository in connection with this Department is vUra vires, 
and consequently that the Council cannotaooept the report submitted 
by the said Committee ; r^;rets that this Council should have 
given the gentlemen of the Committee so much trouble, under the 
droumstanoes of the case, revokes said order, and discharges the 
Committee, with thfmks to them and the officers of the Department 
for the attention given to the subject. 

The amendment having been put, the vote was taken as foUows : 

Ybab. Nats. 

The Chief Superintendent Mr. MoCabe. 

The Rev. Dr. Jennings. Mr. Maclennan. 



The Archbishop of Toronto. 
The Hon. W. McMaster. 
The Bishop of Niagara. 
The Rev. Dr. Nelles. 
The Rev. Bishop Carman. 
The Rev. J. Tabaret. 
Professor Smith. — Nine, 

Amendment carried. 

On motion of Professor Goldwin Smith, it was then 
Ordered — That the Depository, through which the Government, 
in place of the booksellers, supplies books for school libraries and 
prizes, being an exceptional institution, beyond the ordinary pro- 
yiaae of government, and one by which the trade with which it inter- 
feres feels itself aggrieved ; it is desirable, in the opinion of the 
Council of Public Instruction, that the Government should, from 
time to time, specially inquire into it, in order to satisfy themselveB 
and assure the public that the reasons for Ats establishment are still 
in force, that it fulfils the purpose for which it was intended, that 
it does not unnecessarily interfere with the regular course of trade, 
and that its management, financial and gene/al, is unexceptionable. 
That the chairman be requested to communicate the above resolu- 
tion to the Honourable the Attorney General. 

8. At six o'clock p. m., the Council adjourned to eight o'clock. 

9. At eight o'clock the Council resumed. ^ 

10. A telegram from the principal of the formal School was read 
on the subject of the Silver medid, granted by His Excellency, for 
the Girls' Model School. 

11. The rule requiring notice was again suspended, and it was 
Ordered — That Mr. Sheard having declined to act as scrutineer, 

Mr. John Maodonald, M. P. be requested to act in that capacity ; 
and if he finds it impracticable to accept the duty, that the Rev. 
Septimus Jones, M. A. be desired to be a scrutineer. 

12. Ordered^-Th&t the letters of Mr. Tackabury and Meaan 
A. Miller & Co., be referred to the Text book Committee. 

13. Ordered — That the Chief Superintendent be requested to re- 
ply to the Inspector of the County of Dundas, conveying the opin- 
ion of the Council on the subject to which his letter alludes. 

14. Ordered — That in view of the large amount of labour devolv- 
ing upon Mr. Alexander Marling, as clerk of the Council and its 
committees, and the very faithful and efficient manner in which he 
has discharged these various duties, this Council respectf ulfy and 
earnestly recommends the Government to make an allowanoe to 
Mr. Marling of a sum not less than at the rate of two hundred 
dollars per annum, including the current year. 

16. The Council proceeded with the appointment of Masters in 
the Normal School at Ottawa, and it was 

Ordered-^Th&t Mr. William R. RiddeU, B.* A. Mathematical 
Master in the Cobourg CoUegiate Institute, be appointed Mathe- 
matical Master. 

That Mr. John Gibson, B. A, Professor of Classics and Lecturer 
in Natural History and Geolo^^, in Albert College, Belleville, be 
appointed Science Mad^r. . 

That Mr. John A. McCabe, Master of the English department 
in the Provincial Normal School, Truro, Nova Scotia, be appointed 
English Master. 

That Mr. McCabe, English Master, be appointed Principal 

That the salaries be the same as those now attached to the cor- 
responding positions in the Normal School at Toronto. 

16. Adjourned to ten o'clock to-morrow. 



(Signed) 



H. J. GRASETT, 

Chairman. 



No. 389. 



Council Room, 

Education Office, 9th July, 1875. 

The Council met, pursuant to adjournment, at ten o'clock a-m.^ 
the Very Rev. H. J. Grasett, B.D. in the chair. 

Present : The Chairman. 

His Grace The Most Rev. J. J. Lynch, D.D. 

The Honorable W. McMaster. 

William McCabe, Esquire, LL.B. 

The Rev. J. Ambery, M.A. 

The Rev. S. S. NeUes, D,D. 

The Rev. Bishop Carman, D.D. 

Daniel Wilson, Esquire, LL.D. 

1. The Minutes of the preceding meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

2. The Rule requiring notice having been suspended, it was 
Ordered— That the General Regulations and Course of Study in 

force in the Normal School at Toronto, shall apply to tiie con* 
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templated Normal School at Ottawa, under such inatnictions as the 
Chief Superintendent may find it neoeasary, from time to time, to 
give. 

3. Ordered — ^That Mr. E. B. Cope be appointed derk of the 
Normal School at Ottawa, with a salary of 9800 per annum. 

4. Ordered — That the letter of the Inspector of Hamilton be 
referred to the Committee on BegulatiouB and Text Books. 

6. Ordered — That Certificates of eligibility as Head Masters of 
Hi^ Schools be granted to Messrs. Clark and Robertson. 

6. Ordered — Tluit the appointment to the Principalship and 
Masterships of the proposed Normal School at Ottawa be understood, 
according to the usage in the Toronto Normal and Model Schools, 
to be for six months on trial, from the opening of the school, the 
salaries to commence 1st July. 

7. The Minutes were read and approved. 

8. Adjourned. 

(Signed) H. J. GRASETT, 

Certified, Chairman. 

Albx. Mabliko, 

a a P. I. 



IV. ^»vm torn W^netUul dAnalAn. 

NECESSITY FOR A TEACHER'S HIGHER LITERARY 

CULTURE. 

From an address on this subject, by the Rey. H. J. Borthwick, 
M. A., Public School Inspector of Ottawa, we make the following 
extracts. Want of space prevents us from giving the lecture in full, 
but we have condensed it so as not to mar its beauty or effect we 
trust. Mr. Borthwick remarked: — 

'' The success of our education will be dependent on the instrument 
that is employed to enliven it, viz., the teacher. All ages have tried 
to educate, but to our time it was reserved to see the necessity of 
perfecting the most important instrumentality in education — the 
teacher. Hence works on education, innumerable libraries, training 
schools, lectures, * * "i^ to open up for ourselves a wider range 
of study, to gather in from all gamers of learning and wisdom, that 
which, becoming assimilated in our own mind, we have to impart to 
others, "t^ * -i^ No argument is required to prove the great im- 
portance of the profession of teaching to the higher interests of the 
community and of the high moral standing which it occupies — ^the 
most useful man being in the long run the greatest man. Of all men 
then, the successful teacher is a great man. Still he is but man. 
He has failings, peculiarities and deficiencies as other men. * * * 
Accustomed to rule and bear no rival near their throne^^and finding 
none equal among fhose, they may sometimes forget to lay aside 
their sdiool face when they go out into the world. * * * X 
man to be called literary, must have done more than obtained a 
mere smattering of Latin and Greek. He only can lay claim to that 
title who has acquired a considerably extensive knowledge of the 
literature of his country past and present. Neither wiU the mere 
fact that he has read a certain number of books, give him the ri^t 
to a niche, however humble, in the great temple of letters. He 
cannot be said to know a country who has merely passed over its 
surface, led by the swift impulse of almighty steam, but he who has 
threaded its intricacies, studied its features, examined its prominent 
beauties, and retains a lively intelligent reinembrance of its points 
of interest. In like manner he is the truly literary man who has not 
only read extensively, but who has in some degree made him- 
self master of what he has read, who has learned to decide upon the 
genius and merits of different authors, and to appreciate what is 
best in each. In short, it is not dallying with the muses that will 
make a man literary. He must have reaped a harvest, rich, golden 
and abundant. The text must have been refined, the intellect 
strengthened, the judgment sharpened. The rude block of nature 
mush have been polished by contact with minds of a higher order, 
and must have become more graceful by that contact than it could 
have been without it. Let it be said that we set up too high a 
standud. We do not expect or wish to see teachers become walk- 
ing encyclopeedias. We aak no more than what is within the reach 
of almost every teacher. * * * Nor, do teachers in general 
work up to this standard. Are there many who do ? Not many, we 
are assured. Why, then, are there so few ? Simply, because the 
course of study throtigh which teachers have to pass in order to 
obtain a certificate, even of the highest class, is a comparatively li- 
mited one. Let us not pass with the swift gleam of thought over the 
vast range of modem literature — ^not onl^ that embodied in the En- 
glii^ tongue, but that of the modem nationalitieH of Europe, of the 
Uerman/French, Italian, Spanish and other peoples. Let us bring 
before our dazzled eyes Goethe and Schiller, Moliere and Voltaire, 
Dante, and Petrarch, Cervantes and Calderon. How many of us 
have read the works of these mighty giants of literature even in 



translations? Tracing our steps up the stream of time till we 
reach the period when English and German, French and Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese were not ; when the language'of Cicero and 
Virgil, Horace and Livy was the form of speech of men of mind. 
Alas how meagre is our acquaintance with these giants of old, and 
with the even greater giants of Greek drama, of Greek eloquence, 
of Greek epic poetry. Passing all these then in review before the 
mind . and humbly bowing the knee in awe and reverence as the 
matinee forms glide before us in shadowy outline we are compelled 
aftei^ll to confess that hitherto we have been but as chUdren pick- 
ing up here and there a pebble on the shore of the great sea of 
knowledge, in a word, that as a class our teachers are not entitled 
to be called literary. We now come to the question — ' Ought they 
to be so ? What advantage would be gained if they were more dis- 
tinguished of men of letters than they are ? ' In the first place I 
am sure it would greatly tend to raise their position in the eyes of 
the world. Teachers begin to see that individual effort will not do. 
It is a mere expenditure of force without any result upon the 
elevation of the mass, but continued efforts with common aims 
and common interests wiU eventually command a higher social 
standing. The blessings of education were never highly ma- 
tured as now, and the dispensers of those blessings are re- 
ceiving at the hands of the public a greater appreciation. He 
has not, as a general thing, kept pace with the advancement of the 
times. He has been moving, but his fellows have been moving 
faster. We do not at present speak of his professional attainments, 
his merely scholastic knowledge is in general not deficient, we speak 
now of the teacher as a man and a member of society, viewed in that 
light, he has not generally professed, other classes have acquired as 
much general knowledge and a better acquaintance with hterature 
than he. That higher literary attainment will do much to elevate 
the teacher in the estimation of men can hardly be doubted. 
^ Knowledge is power ' it is said, but it is also honour, being al- 
ways regarded with honour. Literal^ acquirements have every- 
where Income the great passport to distinction. The noble Lord 
and the humble worker, whether at desk or in the field, may be 
seen treading the same path. The community of letters is essenti- 
ally republican, and presents no barrier to the admission within its 
pale of true merit, in whatsoever class it may be found. Lord 
Dufferin, is a citizen of this grand republic, not because he is a lord 
or Governor-General of Canada, but because he is an author of re- 
pute, and able to express his thoughts by pen and tongue in terse 
and vigorous English, and Sangster, the poet of Canada, native 
bom, inspired with the divine affiatus, although an humble toiler 
in a Government office, not only treads the outer court of the tem- 
ple of '^ letters," but even ministers at her inmost shrines. Still 
further, a literary taste in the teacher not only tends to raise his 
position in the eyes of the world, but would assuredly have a bene- 
ficial effect on the taught. If children imitate the language, copy 
the gait and gestures of their parents, so must they naturally do 
those of their teachers, especially if there is a bond of sympathy 
between teacher and taught. As the poet says : 

*' From those we love tinoonsciouBly we learn, 

We thiidc their thoughts and with their passions bom ; 
Hreathe the same accents— the same idiom speak- 
Strong in their strength, but in their weakness weak. 

A man cannot long give much attention to any pursuit without be- 
ing in some degree moulded by the contact Devotion, whether 
paid to worldly or spiritual objects, gradually assimilates the wor- 
shipper to the thing worshipped. This is especially the case in the 
pursuit of letters. A continual contemplation of the highest and best 
products of genius must leave an abiding impression upon the mind 
and heart. The sweet music given forth by nature's choicest sons 
finds a ready response in the universal sympathies of mankind. 
One can hardly commence with the Miltons and Shakespeares of 
the past — the Macaulays, Wordsworths and Tennysons of the pre- 
sent, without being made a better and a wiser man by the sweet 
converse. Their noble creations, like some fair plant on an old 
rugged wall, imperceptibly perhaps, but not the less surely entwine 
themselves around our hearts and creep, into the rough crevices of 
our nature and finds a ready lodgment, thus filling in the irregula- 
rities and imperfections and miUdn^ venal man more symmetrical 
and more graceful than before. Nor is this good influence partial in 
its nature. It appears in the little as well as in the great things of 
life. It modifies the man's whole being and gives a new aim and 
direction to his individual likings. It extends the sphere of his 
sympathies, giving them greater intensity. It enters into the less 
and more pleasing concerns of life and imparts a greater attractive- 
ness to the sterner and more repulsive duties that devolve upon us. 
As Cicero says in one of the his famous speeches in the Roman 
forum, pleading the poet's cause — referring to the influence of liter- 
ary stucues. *^ These studies nourish youth, delight old age, adorn 
prosperity, afford a refuge and give sohioe in adversity, satisfaction 
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at home, do not hinder ub abroad, spend the night with us, accom- 
pany us in our travels and go with us to our country retreats." 
Great as is the influence which these studies exercise upon him who 
pursues them, the influence which the teacher has upon his pupils 
18 still greater and more certain. In the one case the soil of the 
heart may have been early hardened by sinister impressions, so that 
it refuses to be softened — in the other, the hardening contact of the 
rude. world has been anticipated and the heart opens itself readily 
to the sunny influences that are brought to bear upon it. We ac- 
cept in all their breadth those common phrases which are i^ed to 
express the plastic nature of children. *' They are as wax — ^they 
are as blank paper," ready to receive anv impression we please. 
'' They are as things" whose beauty and fitness when matured 
depend upon the early training they have received. The school is 
a great nursery. Its influences are of wonderful power, second 
only to those of home, and the teacher is the guiding hand 
that lifts the sapling into sunshine, gives it direction, and has 
in a great measure the power of deciding whether it shall be 
tall and sprightly or a stunted and improper thing. We do not 
say that all the influences of school depend upon or are traceable to 
the teacher. The associations, the friendships, the rivalries, even 
the petty feuds that form a part of every scholar*s life have all an 
important share, are all only so many tutors silently but surely 
educating both head and hei^, and determining what the future 
man shall be. But even these subordinate influences derive their 
tone and character from the genius and temper of the teacher who 
governs the whole. Like some great general whose enthusiasm is 
caught up by every soldier in the army, and whose commanding 
mind is seen in every thing, whether in the dscisive onset or in the 
less momentous arrangements of the camp, the mind of the enthu- 
siastic teacher pervades and controls the little as well as the great 
things that make up the early experiences of the young under his 
care. If the teacher is kind, intelligelit, active and refined, his 
labours will be seen to produce fruits of the same quality, and the 
amount of the fruit will always bear some proportion to the inten- 
sity of these qualities in the ruling mind. The malleable material 
which he moulds will present an image — dear and distinct, or blur- 
red and irre^ar ; just as the die that is impressed upon it is well 
or ill defined. Such being the mighty influence of the teacher, and 
so groat the necessity that that influence be the best possible both 
in kind and degree, of how great importance is it that he should 
bring the highest preparedness to bear upon the work. Whatever 
elevates him as a man elevates him as a teacher. The same quali- 
ties that make him acceptable in society will give him success in the 
school. A man cannot personate two characters. His more domes- 
tic likings and habits invariably mingle themselves with and give a 
color to his official duties. Let it not be thought that we thus re- 
commend literary pursits, because we imagine that boys and girls of 
our schools should enter much earlier or much more deeply into 
literature than they do. Perhaps some advance might be made in 
this respect. It is in the spirit that literature infuses into the 
teacher, and which he again conveys to his pupils, that we conceive 
its chief merit to be placed. If the importance of the study were 
fairly recognised that the barriers that stand in the way would 
soon be broken down. We earnestly trust that teachers would 
consider these things. If they come to the work properly furnished 
with the qualification we have been demanding, as well as with 
those more usually required of them, they will speedily have their 
services more highly valued and more suitably rewarded. The 
greater and still greater influence that they exercise will be seen in 
the gradual elevation of the people, in the lessening of vice and 
crime and misery so often the offspring of ignorance and defective 
early training. Let me endeavour to impress strongly upon your 
minds two things. The first is that the work of a teacher is the 
work of an artist dealing with complex and difficult subjects. 
None but a person who resdly has considerable culture and insight 
into human nature can deal adequately with the education of 
young people, and the teacher who has not proper culture and in- 
sight into human nature is very apt to produce, not education, but 
the very thing which of all others is to be avoided — dull routine. 
If teachers do not stir the educational faculties, they deaden them, 
and if they deaden a human soul a tremendous responsibility rests 
upon them. The second thing I desire to impress upon you is that 
I feel convinced there is ar enormous waste of mental energy in this 
world. I believe the difference between a savage and -an ordinary 
human being of this age is not one hundredth part compared with 
the difference of the ordinary human being, from what he might be 
if all his faculties were brought into fuu and harmonious play. 
There is a great future in education if we work it out fully. 
Teachers alone can do it. We must have parents educated, so that 
they bring to bear a right influence on the child's life. We must 
have the public educated so that men in high position might make 
arrangements which would not be detrimnetal to the whole interests 



of education, and we must have the whole oommunity educated in 
order that it might second the teadher's work. Every humm being 
IB capable of being a good and a happy man, and if that is tho ease, 
why should not we struggle as hard as we can to make all men good 
and happy. Permit me to suggest the means by which teacheiEB 
may elevate the standard of their attainments, ana by doing so ele- 
vate'their position in the community at large, and especially in the 
world of letters. The study of the ancient classics must form port 
of the curriculum through which a teacher has to pass in order to 
obtain the highest position in his noble profession. To a oom- 
petent knowledge of Greek and Roman literature must also be add- 
ed an acquaintance with the literature of those modem languages 
which are as used as the vehicle of thought by so many powerful 
minds of the present age. With such skill in the ancient and mo- 
dem literatures aUuded to, one cannot fuUy appreciate the grandeot 
of them all either ancient or modem — ^that of our noble CSngliah. 
tongue destined to be doubtless in the coming ages the universal 
language. If the study of language in general does this, what rea- 
son is there for giving a preference to the study of the dead langu- 
age of Greece and Home as the formation of aU literacy knowle^^e 
and excellence ? First, because a very laige and increasing propor- 
tion of the words of our own language are taken from the Greek 
and Latin, and cannot be properly understood without a knowledge 
of those tongues, and secondly, that the whole of our literature is in 
form and substance so much interwoven with that of the Greeks 
and Romans that it is impossible thoroughly to comprehend the 
one and thus a knowledge of the others. Examine the best authors 
in our literature from Chaucer down to the present day and you 
will find yourself obliged almost in every page to go back to Greece 
and Rome to light the truth that is to guide you on your road. 
Without that aid, half of our literature would be unintelligible. 
The literature of all Europe — ^that of the present day and that of 
time to come is and and will be connected and in a great manner 
dependent upon that of the ancients — and the more we advance in 
science, literature and art, the stronger will become the tie that 
connects us with the ancients, for it is to their languages that we 
are perpetually obliged to resort for the new terms and forms of 
words. It would be difficult then, I say, nay, almost impossible, 
to discover any language, the study of which combines so many 
and surpassing abvantages for the prosecution of literature as the 
languages of the Greeks and Romans, for we have in them the 
languages which are no longer in a state of change and progress, 
but complete in themselves. Every point is fixed and established 
and our investigations are not impeded by any of the conflicting 
opinions and fashions which, in a living language, so long as there 
is any vitality in it, we must needs encounter ; and thus, for our 
mental training and progress in literature we may choose the 
languages such as they were at the very best period of their exis- 
tence and as they are handed down to us by the best writers of 
whom their respective nations can boast. We hear Homer, in me- 
lodious hexametres, chanting for us with inexpressible suplicity and 
beauty the heroic age of the infancy of the world . We behold the 
passions of the human soul depicted for us in stem and awful 
grandeur in the tragedians of ^sebylus — ^a grandeur which under 
serene aspects shines forth to us in the milder depths of Sophocles 
— we listen to the riotous irony of Aristophanes ; the gay, pictoral 
narrative of Herodotus ; the cutting and pregnant brevity of Thu- 
cydides ; the simple and graceful wisdom of Xenophon ; the soar- 
ing, aarial, fancy tinted philosophy of Plato, and the last accents of 
Roman virtue breathed forth in the reverence and love the noble 
band of thinkers and poets whom time and the human race have 
dignified with the tides of Orient classics. 

** But not only is a knowledge of the literature of those ancient 
times necessary for the formation of a literary taste, but also a com- 
petent knowledge of the literature of modem Europe will greatly 
tend to that elevation of position, and appreciation of the labours of 
the teachers which I am advocating. The literature of France, from 
the lays of the Provencal minstrels to the last poem of Victor Hu^o, 
the last song of Beranger, and the dying strains of Maurice de 
Guerin, what a galaxy of illustrious names does it not include. It 
would be almost impossible for me to overstate the claims which the 
literature of France has on the attention of the student — Pascal, 
Fenelon, Montesquieu, Leplace, Moliere, LaFontaine, Comeflle, 
Racine, Boileau, Descartes, Malebranche, Maesillon, and Bourdaloue 
what illustrious names, and what a study is embodied in their 
itings. I recommend also, that most important, interesting and 
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opulent literature, of the northern tongues of Europe, the great 
German language ; and what a literature! From ite earliest dawn 
in Winkleman, in the middle of last century, with his * History of 
Arts,' followed by Lessing, he again by Herder— then all of them 
eclipsed by Goethe and Schiller— a wit, a thinker and a poet ; such 
was Goethe, with wonderful creations of Werther, Faust and Wil- 
helm MeiBter-— Schiller — what a noble picture gallery of historical 
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poiiraits has lie formed for ub all, depicted as they might have 
looked in reali^, bat enhanced and embeliahed in the light of 

gdnius. Then Italy claiming our attention from the fact that its 
terature is the earliest of any consequence, of which modem 
Europe can boast. At the threshold of modem European literature, 
we meet the austere and venerable figure of Dante, and in his hand 
a book. In this book, * The Inf emo.'Dante, the greatest poet of the 
age and of many afterwards, has painted for us ttXL the most cele- 
brated contemporaries. After Dante, Petriarch, the priest — ^trou- 
badour, with his melodious sonnets; and then at more or less remote 
intervals, the daring, fantastic Ariosto, the mebmcholy, devout, 
and silvery Tasso, and all the long line of Italian poets, grave and 
gay, down to the sternest of them all, the gloomy and terrible 
Algieri. On the literature of Spain, I may content myself with 
briefly remarking, that it contains two names of men unrivalled in 
their several walks — Cervantes, with his quiet and ethereal humour; 
and the religious dramatist, L'Alderves — a poet in whose works the 
spirit of Catholicism and of the South has found an expression 
worthy of what is best in both, glittering and splendid as the Alham- 
bra, that wondrous relic of the Moorish power in the land of the 
Hidalgo— Hsolemn and awful as a Spanish catiiedral. In conclusion, 
I have confessed for you and for myself, that we are deficient in 
many things, and especially in the one study of which I have spoken, 
the study of literature. I have shewn you, in all earnestness and 
love, the means of elevating our noble profession to its true rank. 
Men have hitherto denied that teaching is a profession, but we must 
show them that the teacher is the true artist. With enthusiastic 
ardour we must be constantly improving ourselves in our art, so 
that we may take our true place in the rank of life — the workers are 
the men who win, and of ail workers we surely ought to be the best 
equipped, seeing that we have to deal not with blocks of wood and 
stone, but with beings created after Gk>d's own image, with immor- 
tal minds — ^minds to be moulded for time and eternity, and for ihe 
moulding of which we shall have one day to give an account. 

" A vote of thanks to the lecturer was carried amid loud applause. 
Mr. Borthwiok briefly acknowledged the compliment." — Ottawa 
Times. 



had been attending school for say a year, he was unwilling to do 
any work that could well be avoided. Clearly the change had 
been brought about by a bad system of training in school. The 
child, neither from overwork, from too Httle work, or from a 
too long continuance of the same kind of work, should ever be 
allowed to acquire a dislike to school or school work. The child 
is anxious to work when he commences school, and if the teacher 
will not provide him with work, he will provide himself with work 
of a kind not always desired by the teacher. He advocated short 
lessons, variety in lessons, and plenty of out-door play for the 
smaller pupils, and gave examples of the way in which he con- 
structed time tables which would allow for such treatment of the 
Uttle folk. He also advised teachers to introduce singing and 
gymnastic exercises into the infant classes, as additional means 
whereby the interest in work and love for school could be main- 
tained. He also thought that trained teachers should be employed 
especially in the junior classes, if at all practicable, as it was very 
necessary that a good and true foundation be laid, if we ever ex- 
pect important results to follow. — Port Hope Times, 



TACT IN TEACHING. 

More teachers fail in their work from lack of tact in governing 
than from any other cause. When the same attention is given to 
the principles of government, as is given to those of instruction, 
much of this lack of tact will diukppear. Under school government 
we must consider : 

I — Offences — 

1. Unintentional, accidental, or careless acts. 

2. Deliberate offences. Of these there are several classes : first, 
mischievous, done for fun ; seA>nd, annoyances of other pupils ; 
tiiird, wilful breaking of rules ; fourth, annoyance of teachers. 

3. Vicious offences. First, frojn obduracy ; second, for spite ; 
third, revengeful acts. 

4. Malicious acts. 

All offences arising in school will come under some one of these 
classes. 
II — Discipline, meaning power to control — 

1. Discipline of self. To govern others one must be able to 
govern himself. 

2. Of the pupil. 
ILL—Prevewtiofi of offences — 

1. Employmoit. A school emplqyed is a school governed ; a 
school interestingly employed is a school pleasantly governed. Em- 
ployment should be pleasant and such as pupils can understand. 

2. Teaching pupils self-reliance and seft-respeot 

3. Trusting pupils. 



CLAIMS OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Mr. Goggin, President of the East Durham Teacher's Association, 
ttt a recent meeting thus referred to the claims of Uttle children : 
He said the claims of small children were often overlooked, and 
more than a fair share of attention paid the larger ones on account 
of the credit they did the teacher upon examination days, when 
visitors came to tost the success of the teaching. The instant the 
smallest child crosses the school-room door he has a claim upon the 
time and attention of the teacher ; it may not be as large, but it is 
nevertheless, as real as that of tiie largest pupil in school He 
observed that all small children were anxious to work, and were 
always glad to do any work assigned them, but must always be at 
"Work of some kind, and asked how it happened that after a child 



MANNERS IN THE PUBLIC SC00L8. 

Appleton's Journal , discussing the manners of pupils in the public 
schools of the United States, arrives at the conclusion that they are 
about as bad as they can be. Strict discipline is maintained within 
the school, '* But,'' says the Editor, 'Met a visitor encounter the 
pupils anywhere in public, and he finds that in a majority of 
instances their manners are wholly bad. They seem to respect 
neither places nor persons. They are insolent in bearing and inso- 
lent in language when they have an opportunity ; they swagger as 
they please ; they would wear their hats before the king if there 
were such a personage in the country ; they whistle and sing in 
every presence : they loudly assert by their manner, that they con- 
sider respect for their elders an unmanly weakness ; they wholly lack 
that fine and admirable spirit of insubordination that in well-trained 
youth is so excellent a preparation for the time when they may for 
themselves exerdse authority." 

We fear that there are young people north of the American frontier 
of whom the above picture would hardly be a caricature. Be this 
as it may, there is great force in the JowmaTs concluding paragraph: 
'* Politeness not only includes a multitude of minor virtues, but it 
is the one thing that is indispensable if contact with the world is to 
be rendered endurable ; and for the reputation of the American 
name, as well as that of our system of public education, it is greatly 
to be wished that the* curriculum of our schools should include a 
system of training calculated to make gentlemen as well as credit- 
able scholars of the pupils. " — Ex, 



INCENTIVES TO GOOD READING AND CORRECT SPELL- 
ING. 

To the EdUor of the Jawmal of Education. 

DsAJt Sir, — Noticing that the columns of your valuable Journal 
are always open to such matter as will further education, I would 
kindly desire of you a little space for what I have^to say on the 
above subjects. Bacon says, '' reading maketh a full man," but if 
we, at the present day had to judge men by their quality of read- 
ing, how few " full " men would we have. Now, Mr. Editor, with- 




reading , 

pronounces a word, and any of the pupils who stand lower in the 
class, observe and call attention to it, I have the pupil who made 
the blimder sent to the bottom of the class. This varies the ** rou- 
tine '* (I might call it) that is noticeable in so many of our public 
school pupik. The pupils after being sent '* foot ** a few times, soon 
become careful snd the pronouncing dictionary is soon called in ques- 
tion. Every ear is on tne alert, and if ever any dispute arises, I am 
the umpire, as it were. Then, in using the dictionary, the pupils in a 
measure get acquainted with a greater variety of words than they 
would if they were allowed no task but what is in the various Rea- 
ders. I may call the above plan a specialty to obtain correct pro- 
noundation, which in reading is of the greatest importance, I also 
allow any of the pupils to challenge any who are above them to spell 
any wora which is in the lesson. Thus, by these plans, my pupils 
take a greater interest in the lesson than they otherwise would, if 
I did not do this. By inserting this, Mr. Editor, you will confer a 
favour on 

ExPJSEIfiNCS. 
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deaths 18th aad l^th. Frogs heard, 27th. Difference from average of 
monthly mean temperature from average of 14 yean ;— 6^.29. Wind storms, 
15th, 29th, 30th. Snow, 3rd, 16th— 19th, 2^. Rain, Ist, 7th, 9th, 13th, 
15th, 29th. 

Hamilton. — Navigation open 23rd. Lightning and thunder with rain, 
29th. Snow, 3rd, 16th, 17th. Rain. 1st, 13th, 15tti, 29th. 

Stmcob.— Bright meteors in N. £. half an hour before dark. 12th- 17th, 
a week of unusuall}'' low barometer. Lightning and thunder with rain, 29th. 
Vnnd storms 15th, 29th, 30th. Snow, 16th, 17th, 19th, 23rd, 25th. Rain, 
1st Jth, 9th, 12th, 15th, 29th. 

WiKDSOB.— Meteor in S., 4th. Solar halo, 3rd, 26th. Luner halo, 16th, 
Wind storms 29th. Fog, 29th. Snow, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th. Rain, 1st, 
Uth, 15th 29th. 



men appreciated his aervices. Medalfl in profuBion were allotted 
to Canada, and the Royal Society of London elected Mr. Logan a 
fellow, the highest attainable Britiflh scientific distinction ; he was 
also a commissioner from Canada at the Industrial Exhibitibn at 
Paris, in 1855, when he received from the imperial commission the 
grand gold medal of honour, and was created a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. He received the honour of knighthood from the 
Queen's hands, in 1856 ; and in the same year was awarded by the 
Geological Society of which he has long been a member, the Wol- 
laston Palladium medal, for his pre-eminent services in geology. 
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Sib William £. Looan, F.R.C.S., F.B.S., for years (says the 
Hamilton Times) one of the moat noted geologists of Ids time, and 
one to whom Canada owes a debt she perhaps can never repay. He 
has accomplished more for her, and won more fame for her, than 
any other individual in his profession, and has, during a long series 
of years, done much to introduce her to men of science in Europe, 
where the Kinght was most highly esteemed. Sir William Logan 
^as possessed of wonderful applicatiou, great powers of study, was 
a deep reader, and enjoye.l talents of a high order, which few men 
•are blessed with. To the last he was an earnest student, his 
researches were ever being prosecuted and the zeal which animated 
him was ever present with him, whether well or ill. By his death, 
Canada has lost one of her greatest sons ; one whose example 
should be emulated by everyone, for while he was a close student 
he was an excellent man, and a valued member of society. Within 
the space at control to-day anvthing like an adequate obituary no- 
tice of the deceased is impossible. From the '* Biographies of Cele- 
brated Canadians," we are able to select the following references to 
him : Sir William Logan was bom in Montresd in 1798. He 
pursued his studies at the High School of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
and graduated at the university of that city. In 1818 he entered 
the mercantile office of his unde, Mr. Hart Logan, of London, and 
after a time became a partner in the firm. After returning to 
Canada for a short time, where his attention was drawn to the geo- 
logical charactenstics of this country, he crossed the Atlantic in 
1829, and took up his residence in South Wales, Swansea, as mana- 
ger of copper smelting and coal mining operations, in which his 
uncle was interested ; but he left this situation soon after the death 
of the latter in 1838. During his seven years residence in South 
Wales, Mr. Logan devoted himself to the study of the coal field of 
that r^on ; and his minute and accurate maps and sections were 
adopted by the ordnance geological survey, and publidied by the 
government, under Sir Henry de la Beche's superintendence. He 
was the first to demonstrate that the stratum of under day. as it is 
QftUed, which always underlies coal beds, was the soil in wnich the 
coal vegetation grew. In 1841 . Sir William visited the coal fields 
of Pennsylvania and Nova Scotia, and communicated several 
memoirs on the subject to the (Geological Society of Londoik At 
this time he beean an examination of the older palBeozoic rocks of 
Canada; and the celebrated |;eological survey of Canada having 
been commenced, he was appointed and still continues at its head, 
a trust which sufficiently indicates the high opinion entertained of 
his great abilities and attainments by the government. This pre- 
ference is, however, nothing more than he is entitled to, consider- 
ing the immense sacrifice which he has made to remain in, and con- 
fine his studies to, a country endeared to him by all the ties of 
birth and station. It is a well known fact that he has refused 
several offers from other governments for his services, including 
India, where a princely fortune is to be made by the geologist. In 
the course of nis investigations upon the rocks of the Eastern 
Townships, which are the continuation of those of New England, 
Sir William has shown that, so far from beine, as had been supposed, 
primitive azoic rocks, they are altered and crystallized paladozoic 
strata ; a fact, which, although suspected, had not hitherto been 
demonstrated, and winch is the key to the geolosy of North-eastern 
America. He found the rocks, which form the Laurentide and 
Adirondac mountains, previously regarded as unstratified, to be 
disturbed and altered sedimentary deposits of vast thickness, equal 
perhaps to all the hitherto known stratified rocks of the earth's 
crust. In 1851 Sir William represented Canada at the Qreat 
Exhibition in London ; and had duirge of the Canadian geological 
collection which had been made by himself or under his immediate 
direction. It was exhibited with great skill and judgment, display- 
ing to the best advantages the mineral resources of Canada. The 
labour of arranging the specimens was very great, and so enthusi- 
astic was he that frequently he sallied out at eight or ten in the 
morning, and would work for twelve hours without waiting to take 
refreshments. He had the satisfaction of knowing that his country- 



Mb.. Gbobob Dormeb, Barrister, Lindsay, and ex-M. P., for 
South Victoria, who breathed his last on the 24th ulto. was second 
son of the late John Dormer, Esq., M.D., of Kingston. He was 
educated at Laval University, Quebec, and graduated there as a 
B.A., in 1856, and at Regiopolis College, Kingston ; also received 
the] degree of B. A. , ad eundiwh, from Toronto University, 1858. 
He studied in the office of the Bt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, 
was admitted as an Attorney, U. C, 1862, and called to the Bar in 
1872. For a short time he was in the Civil Service of Canada, and 
was Mayor of Lindsay, 1871-2, and elected to the Dominion Parlia- 
ment at the General Election in 1872, in the Liberal-Conservative 
interest. — Ex, \ 



Death of Chiefs of the Six Nations. — Within the past few 
days, the Six Nation Indians have lost two of their distinguished 
Chiefs, in Joseph Snow of the Onondagas, and Jacob G^ner^ of the 
Oneidas. Both were uneducated but hiffbly respectable and in- ^ 
fluentiiJ, and their departure will be mu^ felt, and cause a blank 
in Council not easily supplied. Chief Snow participated in the war 
of 1812-13, was wise in council, a good and impressive speaker, 
with occasional flights of oratory in flowery or poetical language, 
beautiful in its natural conception. Chief Genersd was in the prime 
of Hfe, vigorous and intelligent, a forcible speaker, and, of late 
years became the leading Chief of one side of tne House in Council. 
The funerals of these Chiefs were largely attended, and their 
remains laid in the grave with . ancient and simple forms, in the 
hope that their spirit are in those '' happy hunting fields " above, 
where care and sorrow is unknown. The writer of this notice can 
bear witness to the sterling honest character of these lamented 
Chiefs, and warmly sympathises with their friends and people, in 
the great loss they have sustained. — Brantford Courier, 



VII. ^imlltmtmf. 



"HE FOUND NONE." 

Last summer an appeal was made through the columns of the press 
for a few flowers, fniits, or vegetables for the sick and suffering 
inmates of the St. Catharines General and Marine Hospital The 
onlv response to six of those advertisements came in the shape of a 
basket of tomatoes from Mrs. W. L. Copeland, wife of our esteemed 
Postmaster. A lady, upon being made acquainted with the fact, 
wrote the following beautiful lines, and sent them to Dr. Mack : — 

' Twas lon^ ago, id Palestine, 

The Saviour passed along the way, 
When Bethany, amid diutered vine 

And pomegranate, behind him lay. 

Oft weary were His blessed feet. 

Hungry and faint His steps He staid, 
Where cool amid the homing heat, 

A fig tree spread its welcome shade. 

The time of gathering is not yet. 

The first npe fruit He sure will find. 
Alas ! thoush leaves are thickly set, 

Not one ng lurks those leaves behind. 

So hungry still He turned away, 

" No man eat fruit again from thee.*' 
And no man ever from that day 

Saw fruit on that acursed tree. 

So now our orchard boughs hang loW| 

With luscious peach and mellow pear, 
Ripe apples drop from every bough, 

Ajid e^en the swine may take their share 

Crimson tomatoes at our feet, 

Kipe grapes are glowing in the sun, 
Agam ue Saviour seeks for fruit. 

And as of old He findeth none. 
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Where in He ? Where the rick men lie. 

Withered with fever's scorching blight ; 
Bring grapes to cool their lips so dry, 

Which death's dread hand will cool to-night. 

Where is He ? Where that wearv child 
Is lai<]^ with shattered, aching umb ; 

Give fruit unsparing, heaped and piled, 
The Saviour counts it given to Him 

Where is He ? Where yon sick girl waits 

His parting word to set her free, 
Give ere she pass the pearl>[ gates. 

Where she will need no gift from thee. 

Within the Hospital they lie, 

Jesus is there their woes to see ; 
Oh ! let Him say in passing by. 

Freely they gave tneir fruit to me. 

And when your loaded shelves ye pile 

For winter use with eager care^ 
If ye would win the Master's smile, 

Oh ! let the sick ones have Hisvhare. 

The Lord seeks fruit from every tree. 
The Lord who gives both sun and rain, 

Oh ! tell me could it ever be, 
Jesus, dbould seek and seek in vam. 



LAUGHING CHILDREN. 

Give me the boy or girl who amiles as soon as the first rays of the 
morning sun glance in through the window, gay, happy, and kind. 
Such a Doy will be fit to ** make up " into a man — at least when 
contrasted with the sullen, morose, crabbed fellow, who snaps and 
snarls like a surly cur, or growls and grunts like an untamed hyena 
from the moment he opens his angry eyes till he is ** confronted *' 
by his breakfast. Such a girl, other things being favourable, will be 
good material to aid in gladdening some comfortable home, or to 
refine, civilize, tame, and humanize a rude brother, making him 
gentle, i^ectionate and lovable. It is a feast to even look at such 
a joy-inspiring girl, from the parted lips, displaying a set of clean, 
well-brushed teeth, looking almost the personification of beauty and 
goodness, singing, and as merry as the birds, the wide awake birds, 
that commenced their morning concert long before the lazy boys 
dreamed that the stm was approaching, and about to pour a whole 
flood of light and warmth upon the earth. Such a girl is like a 
gentle shower to the parching earth, bestowing kind words, sweet 
smiles, and acts of mercy to all around her — the joy and light of 
the household. 



Many a boy has for years puzzled his brain to guess what is 
meant by ''inthemiz," in the fourth commandment. '^For in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
themis,^ 



COURTESIES TO PARENTS. 

Parents lean upon their children, and especially their sons, much 
earlier then either of them imagine. Their loTe is a constant in- 
spiration, a perennial fountain of delight, from which our lips may 
quaflf and be comforted thereby. It may be that the mother has 
been left a widow, depending on her only son for support. He 
gives her a comfortable home, sees that she is weU clad, and allows 
no debts to accumulate, and that is all. It is considerable, more 
even tiian many sons do ; but there is a lack. He seldom thinks 
it worth while to ffive her a caress ; he has foxvotten all those af- 
fectionate ways that keep the wrinkles from her face, and make 
her look so much younger than her years ; he is ready to put his 
hand in his pocket to gratify her slightest request ; but to give of 
the abundance of his heart is another thing entirely. He loves his 
mother 1 Of course he does ! Are there not proofs enough of his 
filial regard ? Is he not continually making sacrifices for her bene- 
fit ? What more could any reasonable woman ask ? 

Ah ! but it is the mother-heart that craves an occasional kiss, the 
support of your youthful arm, the little attentions and kindly 
courtesies of life, that smooth down so many of its asperities, and 
makes the journey less wearisome. Material aid is sood so far as 
it goes, but it has not that sustaining power whidi the loving, 
sympatiietic heart bestows upon its object. You think she has 
outgrown these weaknesses and follies, and is content with the crust 
that is left ; but you are mistaken. Every little offer of attention, 
your escort to church or concert, or for a quiet walk , brings back 
the youth of her heart ; her cheeks glow, and her eyes sparkle with 
pleasure, and, oh ! how proud she is of her son. 

Even the father, occupied and absorbed as he may be, is not 
wholly indifferent to these filial expressions of devoted love. He 



may pretend to care vwj little for them, but having faith in their 
sincerily, it would give him serious pain were they entirely with- 
held. Fathers need their sons quite as much as the sons need their 
fathers ; but in how many deplorablt instances do they fail to find 
in ikem a staff for their declining yean 1 

Begin early to cultivate a habit of thoof^tf ulness and considera- 
tion for others, especially for those whom yon are commanded to 
honour. Can you begrudge a few extra steps for the mother who 
never stopped to number uiose you demanded during your helpless 
infancy 7 Have you the heart to slight her requests or treat her 
remarks with indifference, when you cannot begin to meaave the 
patient devotion with which she bore with your peculiarities ? Antici- 
pate her wants, invite her confidence, be prompt to offer ass i sta n oa^ 
express your affection as you did when a child, that the mother 
may never grieve in secret for her son she has lost. — Rural New 



may 
Yorker, 



THE SONGS OF BIRDS. 



The song of a bird is uttered solely for the pleasure of listening 
or being listened to on the part of a songster, and bears no relation 
whatever to any preceding or subsequent movement of the bird ; 
and we therefore claim that the song of the bird is an expression 
of melody that gives pleasure to the bird itself and to other birds, 
which is known to the singer ; so that he derives an additional 
pleasure from this consciousness; or, in a few plain words, the 
reason that birds sing is precisely the same as that which induces* 
mankind to cultivate music, which with man originally was exclu- 
sively vocal. A bird, when singing, does not usually busy itself 
with something else at the same tune. If busy feeding, it quits 
work, and taking up a position that better suits it, the bird com- 
mences its song, and repeats the same until wearied with the repeti- 
tion, or called Dy its mate or *' a sudden thought" to something or 
some other place. When, however, it is busy feeding, the low 
chirps and an occasional twitter indicate, if alone, that it is talking 
to itself, or if with company, that it is talking to them ; for a bird 
surrounded by others, or in company with its mate, wiU chirp most 
loudly, and with a greater variation of notes than when alone. If 
disturbed how different a note is given. Who can doubt the mean- 
ing of a frightened bird's alarm cry ? Again, let us observe two 
birds immediately after mating. Many of their actions, and their 
low, ceaseless twittering, are a most laughable caricature of a newly 
married couple — say on their wedding journey. Like poor man- 
kind, bird-kind, they have their petty vexations, and the little 
quarrels of a newly mated pair of birds are also wondrously human- 
like. What may all this have to do with language ? Just this, 
that precisely in accordance with the way that things go on, whether 
smoothly or not, are the '' chirps and twitters," as to seem to us 
simply to be low, musical, and deliberately uttered, or if from any 
cause the birds are excited, then these same utterances are shrill, 
cacaphonus, and so rapidly repeated that the birds, if unseen, 
cannot but be recognized by their voices. 



ENEMIES TO THE POTATO BUG. 

In addition to the enmity which in self-defence man has de- 
veloped against the Colorado Beetle, nature is at work in other 
ways to check its inordinate growth. Not having been favoured 
with any suggestions from our own Agricultural College, we have 
to *' look to Washington *' for information, and find a communica- 
tion from Mr. C. R. Dodge, the Assistant Entomologist of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the perusal of which is instructive. 
He says : — 

*' There are about twenty parasites that prey upon these destruc- 
tive insects and serve to keep them from becoming even more de- 
structive than they really are. The lady bugs, or '*lady birds," 
belonging to the family coccineUida, do inestimable good by destroy* 
ing the beetle while in the egg state, as there are no less than six 
species actively engaged in tms good work. Hippodamia maculata 
is a small pink species, marked on the back with ten black spots. 
H. convergens is another small species, which has done much 
good in checking the ravages of the beetle ; its larva — for these 
lady birds attack the eggs in both stages — is bluish, marked with 
orange and black. The oeetie has twelve fine dots or markings on 
the back. H. 15 Punctata is one of the largest of our lady birds. 
It is cream-colored, with a tinge of chocolate, and is marked with 
fifteen spots, as the name implies. The thorax is also cream- 
colored, marked with black. The larva is black, and is armed with 
six rows of spines. H. glacialis is marked on each wing cover, 
near the end of the abdomen, with three black spots, colour brick 
red. Coccinella mumea is a small clay-coloured species, having no 
spots whatever ; and C. novem-notata, as the name implies, is dis- 
tmguished by being nine-spotted. 

In the larval state the beetle is attacked by a great many ^insects, 
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among which we may mention the followii^ beetles and plant 
bugs : — One of the largest metallic green tiger beetles (tetracha 
Tirginica) destroys immense numbers of them. In the next famQy 
of ground beetles we may mention calosoma oalidum, which mea- 
sures three-quarters of an inch long. It is black, with several 
rows of copper-colored spots on each wing case. Harpalus caligi- 
nocus, a dull black species, about the same length ; pasimachus 
elongatus, a larger species ; and labia grandis, a beetle measuring 
about a quarter of an inch in length, the head and thorax of which 
are quite snuJl and day-coloured, while the body, large and oval in 
shape, is a dark blue. One of the "rove beetles," a philonthus, 
also attacks it. As a singular fact we may mention that two or 
three species of blister flies (beetles) that have themselves been con- 
sidered enemies of the potato, and justly, too, feed upon or destroy 
the Colorado beetle in the larva state, which reminds us forcibly of 
the old adage — 

When thiflves fall out honest men come by their own. 

Among the plant bugs, or hemiptera, the insect is destroyed by 
six species at least. Harpactor cinctus is easily recognised by the 
legs and sides being banded by yellow and black. Like all the in- 
sects of this order, it is provided with a beak, and destroys its 
victim by sucking out its juices. Reduvius raptorius is about the 
same size, and is brownish in colour ; arma spinosa, which looks 
very much like a squash bug, also feeds upon it. Perillus circum- 
cin%i8 is brown marked with yellow ; and euschistes punctipes re- 
sembles likewise the squash bjig in general shape, except tiiat it is 
larger. It is dull yellowish, covered with minute specks or dots. 
Capsus linearis, a small bug, is also an enemy to the beetle 

Lydella doryphowe, a dipterous insect (belonging to the flies), is 
parasitic in the body of the larva, which never attains the beetle 
state in consequence. Mr. Kiley, who describes this insect, states 
thas " it destroys fully ten per cent, of the second brood and fifty 
per cent, of the third brood. 

Another large fly, promachus bastardii, is also mentioned as a 
potato beetle destroyer, but the same insect has such a rascally 
habit of killing bees that its credit mark should be small. Even a 
species of daddy-long-legs has been detected in destroying the larva 
of potato beetles. It is a known fact, however, that spiders 
generally are great insect eaters, and so our phalangium is only 
carrying out an instinct of nature . In the family of wasps polistes 
rubiginosus stings the larva, and while in a paralyzed condition 
bears it to its nest as food for its young. 

Chickens, ducks, geese, and in fact poultry generally, wiU not 
touch these insects in either stage of their existence, so we may look 
in vain for help from that quarter. 

Doubtless there are other insects engaged in this good work 
which have been left oat of the list, but enough have been given to 
show the farmer that he has some friends in the insect tribe, andhe 
will do well to cultivate their acquaintance and protect them. Be- 
sides if he is a keen observer, he may himself add to the list and 
contribute his mite to entomological science." • 



THE LOVELL VENTURE. 



We print this morning a short description of the establishment 
recently erected by MrrtoveU at Rouse's Point The transference 
of a iMge printing establishment, and of the energy and mdustry 
of so many people, from Canada to a small village just across the 
lines, is a subject which may well challenge our serious considera- 
tion. There is nothing in Rouse's Point, considered by itself, to 
justify the erection of a printing office in it. Such an establishment 
usually requires as afirst condition of success that it shall be sur- 
rt»unded by an active business or reading population. That certainly 
cannot be said to the character of the Uttle village on Lake Cham- 
plain. It is a small community, so small that even Yankee enter- 
prise has not deemed it important enough to entitle it to a weekly 
newspaper. And yet it is in such a place that Mr. Lovell has erect- 
ed the large and complete establishment which we describe else- 
where ; and it is there that he is already employing nearly a hundred 
hands, and has every promise in short time of doubhng that num- 
ber. The venture has certainly not been made from love of change, 
or from a desire to move into the United States. Mr. Lovell has 
lived too long in Montreal, and his social and business relations 
have become too well established, to cause him to change for the 
mere sake of changes. It is worth while, therefore, to consider what 
has been the motive in the establishment of this printing oflice, at 
such an apparently unpromising spot. , -r> • . xv 

The truth is that this establishment at Rouse's Point is the out- 
growth of the Copyright Law, which in its operation favours Ameri- 
can publishing houses. Our American friends, whether wisely or 
not, we do not pretend to dissuss, have always refused to be parties 
to an International Copyright. As a consequence they can take 
English works and reprint them in tho United Stotes without let or 



hindrance, and having published them they can send them into 
Canada, at a duty of twelve and a half per cent- which is collected 
for the benefit of the author, and sell them where they please. In 
Canada, on the contrary, this cannot be done. No English work 
can be reprinted in this country without the direct permission of 
the author, who has the copyright here as well as in Great Britain, 
and the obtaining of this permission is a matter of so much 
delay and expense that, except in rare cases, and then only in the 
walks of light literature, has it ever been attempted. Some of the 
publishers in Canada have asked that they might be put on the same 
footing as those in the United States, that is, permitted to print 
whatever they find, and pay for the benefit of the authors, twelve 
and a half per cent, upon the edition issued to the public. But this 
suggestion has been met with an insulting negative, as the sug- 
gestion of dishonesty, and the authors and publishers of England 
go on with the idea that they are retaining Canada as a market, when 
in reality they are doing more than forcing the printing of their 
books in American rather than in the Canadian printing oflSoes, 
by American rather than Canadian printers, and on American 
rather than Canadian paper ; while the people of Canada read the 
American reprint, careless of whether it pleases the English author 
or publisher or not. Here is the prompting motive which led to 
the Lovell venture of a large and commodius printing establish- 
nlent at Rouse's Point. There he can do what in Montreal he 
dare not do, without subjecting himself to penalties. There he can 
print any English work and send into Canada as many copies as 
the Canadian people require, by the simple payment of twelve and 
a half per cent, retaining the balance of the edition for the Ameri- 
can market ; so that by the stupidity of English authors and 
publishers, they have forced one enterprising Canadian publisher to 
meet the obstructions they have thrown in the way, by making his 
publishing enterprise an American instead of a Canadian one, and 
transferring the large expenditure of capital to a foreign country. 

This illustration 9f the results of the law as it stands, should 
have the eflEect of attracting public attention to the monstrous in- 
justice of the present copyright system, which, without benefitting 
the authors and publishers at home, is ruinous to the publishing 
trade in Canada. We regret to notice that there is an attempt 
being made in England at this moment to prevent the Royal assent 
being given to ihe bill passed last session at Ottawa. The informa- 
tion which reaches us is to the effect that this opposition may pos- 
sibly be successful. We sincerely hope it will not be. It is a mea- 
sure eminently in the interest of British authors and publishers, 
while at the same time it will afford some encouragement to Cana- 
dian publishers and to the building up of a Canadian publishing 
trade. Anything more fair to those who have an interest in the 
copyright, it would be difficult to imagine ; and we are satisfied that 
in its operation it would prove not only fair but most advantageous 
to them. One thing is certain that the refusal of the British Gov- 
ernment, acting upon the solicitation of British authors and pub- 
lishers, to sustain the bill, would produce a veiy unfortunate feeling 
in Canada. We are a self-governing community. It is within the 
competence of the Canadian Parliament to put what duty it please 
upon British manufactures in the interest either of the revenue or 
quirements or of the industries of the Dominion. Surely when we 
may do that without hindrance, is it wise that we should be pre- 
vented from regulating this copyright question in such a way as to 
make it unnecessary for publishers to erect printing offices on the 
other side of the line, the better to supply the Canadian people with 
English works ? We are satisfied that a bill so favourable to Brit- 
ish authors and publishers will never again pass the two houses of 
Parliament, and the effect of the disallowance of the present mea- 
sure will be to cause a cry for free trade in foreign copyrights for 
Canada, which will certainly not prove advantageous to those, by 
whose ill-advised interference so favourable a settlement of the 
whole question as that now proposed will have been defeated. In 
the meantime we hope Mr. Lovell, as an old Montrealer, may fully 
realise his anticipations in relation to the business to be done at 
Rouse's Point, anticipations which there is good reason to believe, 
from orders already in from American publishing houses, will not 
be disappointed ; and that his present venture may tend more 
strongly to draw the attention of the British public on both sides of 
the Atlantic, to the anomalous state of the patent copyright law, 
which in its operation has been the cause of this Lovell venture be- 
ing made.* — Mon treal Gazette , 



•The Lovell Printing and Publishing House is situated on the max^n of 
Lake Champlain, at Rouse's Point, New York. The landing for theLake 
Champlain steameni, and the stations of the Central, Vermont and the Grand 
Trunk Ridlways are within a short distance of the building. The Lake 
Shore Press office is an imposing, massive and substantial structure of stone 
and brick, three storeys high,measuring 150 feet front by 178 feet depth with 
a width of 46 feet. The roof is covered with English tin. The foundation 
and first courses are built with ma^ficent blocks of lune stone from Isle 
Lamotte quanies, many of them weighing four and five tons. The remain- 
der of theouUding is built of brick. 
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ONTARIO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 

The fifteenth annual convention of the Ontario Teaohen' Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Theatre of the Normal School Buildings, 
Toronto on Tuesday the 10th day of August next, at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and continue in session three days. 

The opening address will be delivered by the President, Profes- 
sor Goldwin Smith, at half-past seven o'clock on Tuesday evening. 
An address may be expected from the Very Rev. Principal Caven. 
The order of business will be as under : 

2.00 p.m., Tuesday — Treasurer's Report ; Mr. Samuel Macalister. 

2.30 p.m. — Compulsory education ; Mr. Archibald Macallum, 
M.A. 

7.30 p.m. — Opening address; President, Prof. Goldwin Smith. 

Reception of delegates. 

2.00 p.m., Wednesday — certificates to public school teachers, 
" How and by whom granted ;" Mr. J. Thorbum, M. A. 

3.30 p.m. — *' school taxation ;" Mr. D. J. McKinnon. 

7.30 p.m. — The Very Rev. Principal Caven. 

Reception of delegates. 

2.00. p.m., Thunday — Nomination of officers. 

2.16. p.m. — The relation between High and Public Schools ; Mr. 
H. Dickenson. 

7.30 p.m. — Mr. S. ArthurMarling,M. A., High School inspector. 

The following Reports will be presented, viz : 

Report of the Public School Master's Section. 

Report of the Public School Inspector's Section. 

Report of the High School Master's Section. 

The Industrial School Committee. 

Committee on time of Meeting. 

Any member of the Association may propose other subjects for 
discussion, which, if approved by the Board of Directors, will be 
introduced to the Association, with the understanding that the pro- 
poser lead off in the discussion. The Board of Directors earnestly 
hope that local associations will be represented by delegates at the 
ensuing convention, as provided for by the Constitution. The fol- 
lowing article of the Constitution of the Provincial Association 
refers to the formation of Branch Associations. 

'^Article 5. — Every Local Association appointing a delegate to 
represent it at the Annual Meeting shall be a Branch Association, 
and shall, through its representative, have one vote for each of its 
members connected with this Association not present at the Annual 
Meeting, provided that the names of such membera and sudi repre- 
sentative, together with the annual fees for the same, be transmitted 
on or before the first day of July in each year. " 



VIII. il«irarti«<ttt«l %«tUts. 

On the Report of the Central Committee of Examiners as to at- 
tainments, and of the Principal as to the ability and aptitude to 
teach, the Chief Superintendent has granted the undermentioned 
certificates to students of the Normal School, under the Act 37 Vic, 
cap. 27, sec. 31 (12). 

Dated, Ibth July, 1875. 

Class I. 
Grade A. Grade B. 

3514. Campbell, Alexander 3519. Corbett, Lewis C. 

3515. Dorland, Solomon 3520. Francis, Daniel 

3516. Stuart, Alexander 3521. Sprague, William E. 
'3517. Allen, Amelia Maria 

3618. Comor, Mary M. L. J. 



Grade C. 
3522. McNeow, James 



3523. Pyne, Albert R. 
3524. lies, Isabella 



Class II. 
Grade A. 



3525. Parker, Thomas 

3526. Pettit, Hiram 

3528. Adair, Alex. Aird 

3529. Barclay, Isaiah B. 

3530. Booth, William B. 

3531. Cassidy, William 

3532. Collins, F. Charles 

3533. Devlin, Thomas S. 

3534. Dusty, James 

3535. Huff, Samuel 

3536. Lough, William R. 

3537. Ludlow, Richard 

3538. McGowan, Rob't. 

3539. Mc Williams, John 



3527. Gillespie, Fannie 



Candidates for Second-class Certificates who obtained Third-class 
Certificates. 



Grade B. 



3540. 
3541. 

3542. 
3543. 
3544. 
3545. 
3546. 
3547. 
3548. 
3549. 
3550. 



Reilly, WilHam Geo. 
Sutherland, Jeffrey Tal- 
bot 

Wightman, Geo. Easlon 
BaUantine, Maria 
Barr, Magsie 
Browne, Eliz'th. M. 
Burton, Maggie 
McKay, Myra 
Shore, Margaret Jane 
Westman, Mary Ann 
Whitfield, Mai^aret 



3551. 
3552. 
3553. 
3554. 
3555. 
3556. 
3557. 
3558. 
3559. 
3560. 
3561. 
3562. 
3563. 
3564. 
3565. 
3566. 
3567. 
3568. 
3569. 
3570. 

3571. 
3572. 
3573. 
3574. 
3575. 
3576. 
3577. 



Bain, William L. 3578. 

Bourns, Thomas 3579. 

Boyd, Isaac 3580. 

Brydon, Robert 358] . 

Glaas, Matthew J. 3582. 

Green, Thomas S. 35 )3, 

Houston, David vV. 3584. 

Irwin, WiUiam 3585. 
Johnston, Robert W. 

McCraoken, Thomas 3586. 

McKay, William 3587, 

Pascoe, Richard 3688. 

Rae, James 3589. 

Robinson, John 3590. 

Robinson, F. Harvey 3591 
Robinson, £. Bravender 3502. 

Sowerby, John 3593. 

^mons, William H. 3594. 

Young, James Alfred 3595. 

Abbott. Elizabeth A. 3596. 

Baker, Emma 3597. 

Baldwin, Jennie A. 3598. 

Baxter, Sophia 3599. 

Carlyle, Thomasina 3600. 

Cathcart, Caroline 3601. 

Church, Eliza Jane 3602. 

Chunie, Kate 3603. 

Class III. 



Comfort, Etoile 
Currie, Hannah 
Duncan, Barbara 
Foulds, Elizabeth 
Geltatly, Lizzie 
•Gray, Annie 
Harrison, Annie 
Holmes, Selina £nun«- 
line 

Jarvis, Eliza Jane 
Meldrum, Anna P. 
Miller, Emma V. 
MitcheU, Maggie 
McCordio, Alma 
McCredie, Emily 
McDowell, Bella 
McKellar, Nancy 
McLean, Mary E. 
McLellan, Hattie 
McPhail, Sarah Ann 
Shea, Bridget 
Silcox, Fanny 
Sims, Florence ^ 
Spence, Ma^e 
Van Camp, Liauretta A. 
Wilkinson, Sarah 
Windrum, Maggie 



3604. Archer, David 

3605. Chapman, Edwin A. 

3606. Hambly, Louis Elwood 

3607. Donaldson, Elizabeth 



3608. McGregor, Mary 

3609. Orr, A^gie 

3610. O'ReiUy, Mary Ann 

3611. Westknd, Bertha F. 



NORMAL SCHOOL SESSIONS, TORONTO AND 

OTTAWA. 

In foture there will be but one Session of the Norma! School 
instead of two. 

The Session will commence on the 15th September, and will 
close on 15th July, with vacation from the third Wednesday in 
December to the second Tuesday in January ; and from the Wed- 
nesday before, to the Tuesday after Easter, inclusive. 

Note. — For subjects of examination see prospectus, to be had 
on application to the Education Department Toronto. 

OTTAWA NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Students disiring to enter the new Normal School at Ottawa, 
will please send in their names to the Education Department, 
Toronto, without delay. 

COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education hereby gives notice, 
that an election of a member of the Council of Public Instruction, 
by the legally qualified Masters and Teachers of Collegiate 
Institutes and High Schools, and by the Public School Inspectors, 
will take place on Tuesday, the 17th day of August next 

IX. ^AvtvtiHtatvA. 

PRIZE A ND LIBRARY BOOKS. 

THE PEOPLE'S DEPOsilORY OF ONTARIO 

Will continue to allow 

ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. 
On all remittances over $5 sent to it 

FOR 

PRIZE O R LIBRARY BOOKS. 

The price charged to the Schools for Books is at the rate of 18 
cents on the Is. sterling of retail cost, being nearly 35. per cent, 
lower than the current retail prices of these Books. 

Catalog^ies sent on application. 



Printed for the Educfttion Department by Huntbk, Rose A Oa, Turonto. 
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THE HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 



At the recent meeting of the American Social Science As- 
BodatioD, ftt De troit, fah« subject of 7^ BaOh of Pupils in the 
Pttilic School* was amply diacnseed. The Secretary of the 
Health Department of the AsBociation (Dr. D. F. Lincoln) has 
prepared a report of the pspem read at the discossion thereon, 
for insertion in the N.Y. Saniiarian. The great importance of 
the subject, no less than the slight attention which it too often 
receives, is one reason for giving in the Journal an abstract 
of Dr. Lincoln's valuable report. He says : — 

"It wai neceaMiyiii the beginning to analyze the snbjeot, todia- 
tnbnte it by cutting it up into a aonvenient number of aubaidiAiy 
mbjecta. ThirtMU nidi divinona were made. The list is as fol' 

" 1. Heating and ventilation. 

*' 3. light — and condition of the saholara' eyes. • 

" 3. Seat*— and deformities traceable to them. 

"4. Architectural plans. 

" fi. Apparatus employed in inrtmotion. 

"C. Oymnastioe. 

" 7. Ckindition of nerroas system. 

" 8. Organ of hearing. 

" 9. Orjiaas of the pelvic cavity. 

"10. Drinking water. 

"11. Sewerage and water-oloaets. 

"13. Conunisnons for scientjflc inspection of given school areas. 

"13. Project of a law establishing the office of medical inspector 
of whools. 

" Having done this, we attempted to assign Uie several topics to 
suitable persons, for seiiarate investigation and report. Eight of 



the tiiirteen have now been assigned in a more or lees complete 
manner. No doubt it would have been easy to get wui^era to do 
the whole, but it is possible that in so doing we should have lost 
more than we gained. For many obvious reasons, there was an ad- 
vantage in not finishing the whole subject at a single blow ; an ill 
selection, a confusion of principles, a hasty performance, unequal 
execution, irresponsible utterance of individnal opinion, all had to 
be guarded against ; and, on the other hand, the best men are not 
always at leisure and at our command at precisely the time we 
might desire them, nor, if ready to aid us, are their powers always 
sufficient to complete a given task within a given time. These 
reasons are offered as excusing what might seou our shortcoming, 
in not bringing forward a complete report on school hygiene this 
year. 

" And I may add, that to our minds the subject in its various 
branches has sssumed a sise and an intereet vaatly beyond what it 
fir«t had ; and that plane of research have already oome 
before us, which if carried out, will take several yean to finish. 

" On the other hand, our numbers are not large, and our work- 
ing power is very much concentrated in a few points at the East, 
particularly in Boston, where the department was reorganised two 
years and a half ago. This ciroumstanoe has also its'advantagea, 
in point of administration, as yon will easily infer, though it has 
hampered us a little in the extension of our plans. 

" A subject, when sssigned as already stated, remains in the 
hands of the person to whom it is intrusted until he expresses bis 
wish to present it to the department committee. A meeting of tliis 
committee is thereupon called, ' for the purpose of hearing and 
criticising ' the p^>er in its then fonn. The process of critioism, 1 
am happy to state, is performed willingly, and is borne with great 
good nature by its recipient, who, at the dose of the evening, takes 
home his mannscript and his hints, to work up into a sort of second 
edition of tbe paper. 

" Then, when the paper is finally ready for the public, its natural 
destination is to be read before a general meeting of the associa- 
tion, like the preeent ; the daily press publish more or leas of it, 
and the ' Journal of the Association ' issues it in a eorreoted form 
within two or three months. It is not unlikely that the entire 
series of essays and reports, extending through several yean, may 
famish matter suitable for publication in a connected form. But 
of this it is not essy to speak at present, as but a few of the essays 
are completed. 

" Two papen have undergone the process of revision as describ- 
ed, and will be presented here, one upon ' School Gymnastios,' 
and one upon 'The Nervous System, as injuriously affected by 
schtxils.' " * • 
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The secretary next subniitted, in outline, a set of 

RULES FOR THE GARB OF THE BYES. 

" When writing, reading, drawing, sewing, etc., always take care 
that— 

*'(a.) The room is comfortably cool, and the feet warm ; 

" (6.) There is nothing tight about the neck : 

'* (c.) There is plenty of light without daszling the eyes ; 

*' (d.) The sun does not shine directly on the object we are at 
work upon ; 

"(e.) The light does not come from in front ; it is best when it 
comes over the left shoulder ; 

'*(/.) The head is not very much bent over the work ; 

'* (g.) The page is nearly perpendicular to the line of sight ; that 
is, that the eye is nearly opposite the middle of the page, for an 
object held slanting is not seen so clearly. 

*' (A.) That the page, or other object, is not less than fifteen inches 
from the eye. 

* ^ Near-sightedness is apt to increase rapidly when a person 
wears, in reading, the glasses intended to enable him to see distant 
objects. 

*^ In any case, when the eyes have any defect, avoid fine needle- 
work, drawing of fine maps, and all such work, except for very short 
tasks, not exceeding half an hour each, and in the morning. 

** Never study or write before brei^fast by candle light. 

** Do not lie down when reading. 

'* If your eyes are aching from fire-light, from looking at the 
snow, from over-work or other causes, a pair of coloured glasses may 
be advised to be used for a while. Light blue or grayish blue is the 
best shade, but these glasses are likely to be abused, and usually, 
are not to be worn except under medical advice. Almost all those 
persons who continue to wear coloured glasses, having perhaps first 
received advice to wear them from medical men, would be 
better without them. Travelling vendors of spectacles are not 
to be trusted ; their wares are apt to be recommended as ignor- 
antly and indiscriminately as in the times of the ' Vicar of Wake- 
field.' 

** If you have to hold the pages of Harper*s Mayazvnenearev than 
fifteen inches in order to read it easily, it is probable that you are 
quite near-sighted. If you have to hold it two or three feet away 
before you see easily, you are probably far-sighted. In either case, 
it is very desirable to consult a physician before getting a pair of 
glasses, for a mUftt may permanently iujure your eyes. 

'' Never play tricks with the eyes, as squinting or rolling 
them. 

''The eyes are often troublesome when the stomach is out of 

order. 

** Avoid reading or sewing by twilight or when debilitated by re* 
cent illness, especially fever. 

''Every sempstress ought to have a cutting-out table, to place 
her work on such a plane with reference to the line of vision as to 
make it possible to exercise a dose scrutiny without bending the 
head or the figure much forward. 

" Usually, except for aged persons or chronic invalids, the winter 
temperatxire in work-rooms ought not to exceed 60 ^ or 65 ^ . To 
sit with impunity in a room at a lower temperature, some added 
clothing will be necessary. The feet of a student or sempstress 
shoiiidbe kept comfortably warm whilc^tasks are beins done. Slip- 
pers are bad. In winter the temperature of the lower part 
of the room is apt to be 10^ or 15^ lower than that of the 
upper. 

" It is indispensable in all forms of labour requiring the exercise 
of vision of minute objects, that the worker should rise from his 
i^Milr now and then, take a few deep inspirations with closed mouth, 
stretch the frame out into the most erect posture, throw the arms 
backward and forward, and if possible, step to a window or into 
the open air, if only for a moment. Two desks or tables in 
a room are valuable for a student ; one to stand at, the other to 
sit at.'* 

THE NBRVOUS SYSTEM AS AFFECTBP BY SCHOOL LIFB. 

This was also the subject of a special paper by the secretary, and, 
in part, as follows * — 

" How many school iufiuences directly benefit the nervous sys- 
tem ? 



" In the first place, the school may provide for a reasonable de- 
gree of physical exercise, which every scholar should perform unlesi 
excused by his physician. There is very little chance for healthy 
sports in great cities, and it is precisely in these cities that the great- 
est number of hours is spent in sdhools. If civilization takes from 
its members the countiy air and country sports, which are the 
natural means of health, civilization is bound to make good the loss 
to those who are too poor to make it good for themselves ; and that 
means nine-tenths of the people in cities. 

" As regards fresh air, and other hygienic essentials of schools, 
the attempt is sometimes made to excuse deficiencies by nayine 
'that the scholars are better off in school than in their own wretched 
houses. ' 

" This excuse is apt to prove fallacious. It is our duty to ask, 
when such remarks are made, ' Haw much better off are they when 
in school ? ' Is the air at home charged with fourteen parts of im- 
purity, for example, and that in Achool With only twelve or thirteen 
parts ? Such a comparison reflects no credit upon the school ; if 
both places are blamable, then our duty obviously begins at the 
Ij^ool, which we build and furnish, and to which we compel the 
cnildren to come. 

" But let us not delay over this sufiiciently obvious point What 
we desire to know now is, whether a thoroughly good school is a 
positive benefit to physical health. Granting that the air is pure, 
and the surroundings are all hygienically perfect, are the work and 
the discipline of schools beneficial per st f 

" And first, as to the work, the simple mental work ; is that 
capable of doing positive good ? 

" The answer to this question is as follows : Pure mental work, 
quite free from what is oiUed ' feeling,' is not possible to« conscious 
human being ; but pure work accompanied by the simple feeling of 
satisfaction termed * interest,' in a moderate degree, acts on the 
system like any other healthy] work, by consuming the chemical ele- 
ments ; if the brain is at work, one sort of change goes on, if the 
muscles, another sort ; but brain work and muscle work equally, 
create a demand for fresh nourishment, and this demand constitutes 
a . healthy appetite for food. It is fully understood by ' brain* 
workers, that certain studies tax the endurance of the entire sys- 
tem as much as the severest bodily toil. Persons with good brains 
are fatigued by mental labour as much as persons with good muscles 
are by bodily labour. Now, I do not mention fatigue as a desirsbJe 
thing, but the processes which lead to fatigue are good if kept with- 
in reasonable bounds, and I hold it to be physiologically correct, 
that these processes are much alike, though not identical, in the 
acts of thinking and of muscular motion. Indeed, voluntary 
muscular motion is absolutely dependent upon a supply of nervous 
force, which is probably generated in a portion of brain lying with- 
in the temples. When muscles are palsied, their nerves are pretty 
sure to be affected ; and when nerves, their muscles ; hence it is 
often extremely difficult te say whether a given disease of either 
organ begins in nervous tissue or in muscular tissue. 

" Mental occupation, like all other natural occupations, is there- 
fore good ; or at least it has a presumption in its favour. But the 
value of this work is vastly enchanced by the methodical way in 
which a good school enforces its performance. Our teachers, in 
many cases, deserve the greatest credit for their judicious fiimneas 
in restraining from over-work, as well as requiring the full amount 
of work ; and I know well that adult students would i often be 
benefited by such regulations as would prevent them from over- 
driving their intellectual machine. 

" Why, then, can we not make our children work with their 
brains and trust nature to develop their muscles f I believe there 
is a special reason why we may not do this ; and somewhat aa fol- 
lows : The nervous organs are not peculiar in requiring nutrition ; 
they are dependent upon the blood, which conveys to mem what is 
required to repair waste ; and the blood is again dependent upon 
the heart and the blood vessels, which pump it to the points of sup- 
ply. Now, the heart and the blood vessels are muscular organs ; 
their capacity to force the nutritious fluid to its destination depends 
on the amount and the good condition of the muscular tissues they 
contain. A strong pulse is needed by a strong brain, and if we 
want a strong pulse we must strengthen the heart. And in no way 
can this be done except by muscular exercise, which drives the 
blood on to the heart, distending and stimulating it in such a man- 
ner that the organ gradually increases in size and firmness, growing 
vigorous in sympathy with the other muscles of the body. Of the 
danger of excess in this practice I wQl speak later. 

" Of the muscular structures of the chest there are some which 
have no particular use except to assist in breathing; these, the 
respiratory muscles, need a similai* development through training, 
in order that pure air may be largely introduced into the luniks, a 
process which you know to be indispensable to the proper natrition 
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of the body, and the performance of the prooesaes of oxidation re- 
qnixed by idl the tissues. 

« * * '^ It is evidently impossible to exercise all our faculties 
at onoe in such a way as to bring each to a state of the utmost de- 
velopment. It is the business of an educator to see, iirst, that the 
f acalties essential to well-being are developed ; the muscles of respi- 
isiion, through singing, dancing, running, and childish athletic 
sports ; the muscles of the will, by similar methods, and perhaps 
gynmastios ; the intelUgence, by school instruction of various sorts; 
but while doing this, he should bear in mind those traits of child- 
hood which are most irrepressible, and should guide them and be 
guided by them. Muscularity — or, more rightly .expressed, a Hberal 
indulgence in muscular sports— is the cniving of healthy boyhood ; 
if denied, no amount of mental occupation mil take its place ; on 
the contrary, mental stimuli are most dangerous to a boy who is 
phyucaUy idle, and only tend to hasten Siose sexual crises (so 
fatally igpored by many edueators^ which are sure to come, and to 
place a certain proportion in peril Doth of health and morals. I am 
speaking of a great evil, and one little understood : for which the 
remedies are to be found in a liberal stimulation of all the nobler 
parts of a hoy^B nature at once — his will, his courage, his fortitude, 
his honour, his sense of duty to Grod and man, his interest in some 
mental pursuit. 

**Ab respects girls, there is no doubt that they are capable of 
taking as keen enjojrment as boys in muscular exercise, though of a 
somewhat different nature. 

** That it would be for their good to strengthen their wills and 
their courage by such methods, no physician can doubt. But the 
obstacles to such development are very great, especially in cities, 
and in all places where fashion imposes a limit to the expansion 
of the lungs, and cuts off the indulgence in the pleasure of breath- 
ing. ♦ * ♦ 

*' There are three special faults in sanitary conditions which do 
harm to the nervous system of those in school-rooms. These are, 
the means employed in lij^hting evening schools, the undue heat of 
school-rooms, and the excessive dryness of their atmosphere, with 
other impurities. 

'* Our nation is fond of burning a good deal of gas and mineral 
oil, and as a result, our rooms are apt to get overheated. One gas 
burner consumes as much oxygen in an hour as several persons, 
thus contaminating the air very rapidly and heating the upper strata 
veiy much. In burning, gas gives out impurities, very perceptible 
to the smell, chiefly composed of sulphurous acid gas. Besides 
wYnch, the power of direct radiation of heat possessed by a cluster 
of burners is yery great ; so that the heads of persons in the room, 
enveloped in a cloud of hot deoxidized sulphurated vapour, are sub- 
ject to the effects of radiant heat, which are of an irritating nature, 
qmte different from those of fixed heat. Of course headaches and 
utter exhaustion are the result. * * * 

** Neither heat, carbonic acid and oxide, sulphurous vapour, nor 
excessive dryness of the atmosphere are felt as evils by the majo- 
rity of our people. But all of them are dangerous in a special sense 
to the nervous system. Recent experiments made by Dr. Falk in 
Berlin, show that air deprived of moisture makes the breathing 
more rapid and less deep ; it quickens the pulse, and slightly lowers 
the temperature of the body ; and in a few instances it appears that 
a current of absolutely dry air, continued for several hours, pro- 
duced epileptic attacks in guinea pigs exposed to it. Dryness of 
atmosphere certainly tends to make tJie human subject irritable and 
excitable. 

** A few people are the victims of untold miserv when exposed to 
carbonic oxide fumes. I do not know what can be done absolutely 
to prevent the evil — unless we give up furnaces altogether. 

*^ I will now close this portion of my remarks with a brief sum- 
mary of the most conspicuous results of the investigation. 

'* First. School work, if performed in an unsuitable atmosphere, 
is peculiarly productive of nervous fatigue, irritability and ex- 
haustion. 

** Second. By ' unsuitable ' is chiefly meant ' close ' air ; or air 
that is hot enough to flush the face, or cold enough to chill the feet ; 
or that is ' burnt,' or infected with noxious fumes of sulphur or car- 
bonic oxide. 

** Third. Very few schools are quite^free from^these faults. 

*^ Fourth. Anxiety and stress of mind, dependent mostly upon 
needless formalities in discipline, or unwise appeals to ambition, are 
capable of doing vast harm. It is hard to say how much is actually 
done ; but a strong sentiment against such injudicious methods is 
observed to be springing up i^ the minds of teachers. 

** Fifth. The amount of study required has not often been found 
so great as would harm scholars whose health is otherwise well 
cared for. 



** Sixth. Teachers who neglect exercise and the rules of health, 
seem to be almost certain to become sickly or to ' break down.' 

*^ Seventh. Gymnastics are peculiarly needed by girls in large 
cities, but with the present fashion of dress, gymnastics are im- 
practicable for larger girls. 

** Eighth. The health of girls at the period of the development 
of the menstrual function ought to be watched over with untuual 
care by persons possessed of « tact, good judgment, and a personal 
knowledge of their characters. 

^* Ninth. One of the greatest sources of harm is found in circum- 
stances lying outside of school life. The social habits of many 
older children are equally inconsistent with good health and a good 
education." 

GYMNASTICS FOR SCHOOLS, BY DR. S. S. PUTNAM. 

* * * Gyiunastic training could not fail to be of use in regard 
to training children who were not naturally strong, and therefore 
not inclined to take part in outdoor sports, which are, of course, 
beneficial to the healthy and vigorous among our children. The 
benefits resulting from systematic gymnastic training are, too, de- 
cidedly different from tliose accruing from ordinary outdoor sports. 
The former scientifically ti*ains special groups of muscles ana con- 
fers special benefits upon the bodily system. Skilled instructors 
are, of course, requirea, aifd Dr. Putn^n maintained that the result 
of such training was to promote general health, and to bestow 
special accomplishments. 

It is not necessary that very great muscular power should be de- 
veloped, as that is not necessarily conducive to good health, nor 
does it always accompany it. One way in which school children 
may be greatly benefited is by helping them to perfect l^e process of 
respiration. This was demonstrated by the work done by Prof. 
Monroe with the children of the Boston schools. Good breathing 
is by no means common, and the singing teacher has always much 
to accomplish in this respect. Instruction in this regard may not 
only give vastly increased power to healthy persons, but it may save 
many who are affected by lung disorders from early deaths. Dr. 
Putnam thought Prof. Monroe's little book the best treatise upon . 
this subject, while most German and French works on gymnastics, 
are very deficient in this respect For the exercise recommended 
by Prof. Monroe no apparatus is required, or special costume, 
and for walking and. runxiing a large empty room is all that is 
needed. 

Proper physical instruction in our schools would also relate to the 
sitting of the scholars, to proper methods of study or of mental ap- 
plication, to proper means of ventilation, etc. It is a notorious fact 
that many cases of injury to the spinal column arise from improper 
postures while sitting. Among 731 pupils at Neufchatel, sixty-two 
cases of this sort were observed among 350 boys, and 156 cases 
among 381 girls. The curvature of the spine occasioned was mostly 
to the right, caused, no doubt, largely by writing at imsuitable 
desks. The excess among girls is due, no doubt, very much to the 
fact they take less active exercise and are much less robust, as a 
rule. Herr Raag, of Berlin, says that he has found gymnastics 
very useful in preventing these spinal curvatures. With practical 
benefits resulting from these exercises, the lectures of hygiene, etc., 
will have much greater force that otherwise. 

For proper school gymnastics it is only requisite that thero should 
be space enough about the desks to enable the pupil to advance one 
step and to swing the arms freely. A large hall with a few desir- 
able pieces of apparatus, is all that is needed for further gymnastic 
exercise which is to give to the scholars special accomplishments in 
this matter. In Europe halls are now considered absolutely neces- 
sary for the uses of scholars in the public schools. 

EFFKCTS OF SCHOOL LIFE UPON THB EYK8 OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

By Db. C. R Agnbw. 

This paper was read by Dr. Webster, a co-worker of Dr. Agnew, 

and illustrated by diagrams. 

Dr. Agnew states, that Herman Cohn, of Breslau, published, in 
1867, the results of observations made upon the eyes of 10,060 
school children. He established the fact that school life in his 
country was damaging the eyes of scholars to a most alarming de- 
gree. He was followed by Erismann, of St. Petersburg, and others 
who showed that elsewhere the same results were being produced. 
The broad fact was evidently demonstrated, that wherover children 
were brought under observation, and the effects of the use of their 
eyes upon minute objects carefully noted, nearsightedness, a grave 
malady^ was found to exist. That this malady was found less fre- 
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auently and then generally in a mild fonn, in young children, but 
tnat it increased rapidly in frequency and gravity, as these children 
were pushed forward in their education from the lowest to the 
highest schools. Cohn, for example, found that the nearsighted- 
ness rate in village schools was less than 2 per cent, that it had in- 
Greased, however, to more than 26 per cent, in the gymnasium 
(schools about of the grade of most of ^ our colleges in the United 
States) and that in the Breslau University, out of 410 students ex- 
amined not onc'third had normal eyes. 

Observations were recently made upon 2,884 eyes in this country. 
The plan followed is essentially that of Cohn, so that the results 
might be compared with those of so industrious and careful an ob- 
server. The sources from which the data have been drawn are the 
district, intermediate, normal and high schools of Cincinnati, Ohio 
(the examinations made by Drs. D. B. Williams and Ayers), from 
the Polytechnic School In Brooklyn, N.T. (examinations by Dr. J. 
S. Prout and Dr. Arthur Mathewson), and from the New York Col- 
lege, New York (examinations by Dr. W. Cheatham). 

The following is a summary of tables accompanying this paper : 
In the Cincinnati schools, the number of eyes examined were 1,264. 
In the district schools 13.27 per cent, of the scholars were near- 
sighted. In the intermediate schools 13.8 were near-sighted, and 
in the normal and high schools 22.75 were near-sighted. In the 
academic department of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 9.15 per cent, 
were near-sighted, while in the collegiate department of the same 
school, 21.83 were near-sighted. In the introductory class of the 
New York College 21.86 per cent, of the students were near-sighted; 
of the freshmen, 26.2 per cent were near-sighted, and of the sopho- 
mores 22.72. The summary of all is that, of 2,884 eyes examined, 
1,886 eyes had normal refraction, 638 were near-sighted, 227 were 
over-sighted, and 152 astigmatic ; and of 81 the re&action was not 
noted. Acuity of vision: 2,300 eyes had vision equal 1 ; 226 equal 
f ; 106 equal i ; 43 equal 2-5 ; 49 equal 2-7 ; 40 equal 1-5 ;28 equal 
to 3-40 ; 19 equal to 1-20 ; 8 able omy to count fingers ; 1 with no 
perception of light ; 4 vision not noted. 

THB HEIGHTS AND WBIOHTS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Dr. Lincoln explained this subject on a plan prepared by Dr. H. 
I. Bowditch : 

" The object of ascertaining the heights and weights of the pupils 
in the pubhc schools of Boston, is to determine the rate of growth 
of the human race, under the conditions which Boston presents. It 
is of course very desirable, that similar observations should be 
made in other parts of the country in order to enlarge the number 
of data from which conclusions may be drawn. This country offers 
an excellent field for investigations of this sort, not only on account 
of the wide range of climatic conditions which it presents, but from 
the fact that the inhabitants are the immediate descendants of a 
good number of different races. If we can compare, therefore, the 
rate of growth of a race in their native land, with the rate of growth 
of the same race after immigration to this country, we shall be able 
to study the effect of transplantation into new climatic conditions ; 
and if we compare together the amount of change which the rate of 
growth of different races undergoes after immigration to this coun- 
try, we shall have data for estimating the relative adaptability of 
the races in question to the new climate. Moreover, if it shall be 
found that the rate of growth of the female sex is more seriously 
modified by emigration than that of the male sex, light may be 
thrown on the question of the cause of the alleged inferiority of the 
physique of American women. As the valueof observations of this sort 
depends entirely upon their accuracy, it is important that the height 
should be measured without shoes on rods graduated to one-tenth 
of ^n inch. The weight should be determined on scales weighing 
pounds and ounces, and allowance should be made for the weight 
of the clothing." 

Dr. Lincoln then gave some drawings as to how desks should be 
: rranged for school pupils, showing that they should be made so as 
to give as much comfort to the scholars as was possible, and at the 
same time make the position as healthy a one as can be secured. 
The seat should be close to the desk, and any desk so far &om the 
seat as to allow the pupil to stand up between them is objection- 
able ; and concluded his report with a brief paper, summarizing the 
Scmitary EeqfU/remewta of School-houses. 



^' Whereas we, the members of the Middlesex East District Medi- 
cal Society, know from repeated experiences that the contagiooi 
diseases, particularly measles and scarlet fever, are often apr^ in 
communities for want of proper care in disinfecting and iaolatiiig 
persons who are suffering from said diseases ; therefore, 

"Besolvedj That we recommend to the Selectmen, Boards of HealUi, 
and the School Committees of the towns in which we live, that they 
make and enforce such rules as will prevent the attendance on the 
public schools of any child residing in a family where there is or has 
been, a case of meadeSf scarlet fever, or whooping cough^ until the 
physician in attendance on such case of disease shall have fumiBhed 
a certificate that in^is opinion the period of danger from infection 
is past, and that he knows that the infected premises have been 
throughly disinfected. 

^'Resolved, that in our opinion, the period of danger ^m infection 
is not over in less than two weeks after desquamation has quite 
ceased, and a longer period must be allowed in cases where a dis- 
charge from ear or nostrils continues as a result of the disease. 
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AzEL Ames, Jr. M.D., Sec^y." 



MEASLES, SOABLET FEVER, ETO., IN THE SCHOOLS. 

At a recent meeting of the Middlesex East District Medical So- 
ciety, held at Wobum, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 



SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

The Board of Education of the City of Elmira, some time ago, 
submitted to the teachers of their jurisdiction a series of sixteen 
questions bearing upon the important relations of sex, school age, 
sessions, seating, deprivation of light, deficient ventilation, etc., 
etc. Covering pretty much the same ground as the questions of 
the Massachusetts State Board of H^th, in 1873, and so well 
reported upon by Frederick Winson, M.D. 

The re^es of the teachers of Elmira were by a resolution of the 
Board of Education, referred to the special committee on School 
Hygiene. Dr. Wm. C. ^^ey, who at a recent meeting of the Board, 
submitted a preliminary report, in part as follows : 

I desire to have it understood'that I do not agree with all the 
results to which the teachers have arrived. In uie matter of the 
co-education of the sexes in the higher grades of school life pre- 
scribed by the Board, while admitting the average mental superiority 
of girls, I'am compelled to recognise their diminished physical capa- 
biUty, by reason of the assumption of functions whose maintenance 
and perfection call for natural and healthful developnen^, vnon- 
barrassed by forced or even crowded intellectual culture. It has 
frequently fallen under my professional observation to take note of 
functional derangement in school girls, in whom mental advance- 
ment and physical deterioration have gone on together, as if in 
disregard of a law which demands full and harmonious bodily 
grow^ before the graces and accomplishments of the intellect can 
be cultivated. The unreserve of the sick room and the consequent 
careful investigation which it affords into the causes of impaired 
health among school girls, reveals sources of disease which the strife 
and excitement of daily study and recitation are calculated to hide 
from casual observation. Cases of serious ill-health, growing ont 
of violation of the plainest and most imperative laws of physical 
growth are quite frequently presented in me grammar schools, and 
increase in number and gravity as the course of instruction is par- 
sued in the academy, and so on through a still higher scale of appli- 
cation, which for the purpose of this declaration is included in the 
scheme of modem female education. The|germs of disease thus gene- 
rated, instead of being extinguished with the completion of tiie school 
course, in too many instances develop and make miserable the health 
of individuals, and are continued in an[endless heritage of mental and 
physical imperfections. This whole subject, however, is too com- 
prehensive for consideration at this time, and I allude to it solely 
for the purpose of calling attention to the disparity of views sug- 
gested by an educational as compared with a professional estimate 
of the results of school training exercised oyer growing girls, who 
are temporally and at the most trying period of life brought under 
our supervision. 

Question eight.— Mention the effects, morally and physically, in 
the sexes, of drill and competition for public examinations, includ- 
ing prize contests and other extra work or duty ? 

Answered as foUows : Three teachers approve such oontests ; 
thirty-three disapprove of them ; two are uncertain or nndeoidad ; 
nine partly approve of them, and two returned no answers. 

It will be seen by ref erriuff to the answers as furnished^ iJiat the 
more experienced teachers heartily condemn the practice of prise 
contests m the schools, as detrimental to the moral and phyncal 
well-being of the pupils, and calculated to produce more or less of 
disorder in the ordinary progress of class-work. I wiU venture to 
add my own earnest dispproval of the system in foroe, which 
encourages the exhibition of showy and brilliant mental exploits on 
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the part of pupils who are induced to Btrive for suocesB in such 
unequal engagements. I hope the Board of Education will perceive 
the wisdom of aboH^^ing the custom which entails upon scholars 
undue mental and physical strains, for the sake of a very ephemeral 
and a very questionable reward. 

I am so well convinced of the importance of giving publicity to 
the thoughts and suggestions contained in the replies communicated 
bv the tejAchers to Sie questions propounded by your committee, 
that I conclude by offering the following resolution : 



Besolved, That the papers furnished by the teachers in the public 
schools, in response to questions on the subject of hygiene in con- 
nection with the education of children, be referred to the committee 
having in charge the preparation of the annual report of this Board, 
with authority to publish a portion of all of the replies, as may by 
them be deemed to be expedient. 



W. C. Wey, M.D. 



February 15th, 1875. 



BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND PRIZES. 

AddUional Authorued LUU, published <u provided by the Act 37 Victoria, chapter 27, tection 27, iub-eeetion 27 (c), and tecHan 31. 

Of the following books^ which were submitted for the sanction of the Council of Public Instruction Jby the Chief Superintendent 
of Education, those contained in List A were so submitted June 12fch, 1874, and were sanctioned by the Council, October 16th, 1874.* 

The books in List B were also submitted June 12th, 1874, and were so sanctioned by the Council, on May 19th, 1875. 

The books in List C were submitted to the Commit (;ee on Library and Prize Books subsequently to the session of the Council in 
February, and were reported on and sanctioned at the meeting of the Council held on May 19th, 1875. 

List A. 



NAME OF BOOK. 



The Liberation War in Grermany , 

Smith's Smaller Classical Mythology 

Rawhnson's Ancient MonarcDies 

The Oreat Persian War 

The Story of a Conscript 

Waterioo, Seqnel to above 

WonderB of rompeti 

I^ypt Three Thousand Three Hundred Yean Ago 

Ottoyenne JacqneUne 

Notes on England 

Perils among the Heathen ...: 

Kngiand*8 Daybreak 

Africa's Monntain Valley 

-PSotore Book of Scripture Parable, &c 

Index of Dates, A to J, and K to Z. (Bosw) 

Andsnt History— Chronology » 

Do —Philosophy 

Topognq>hyof the Holy Ijand 

Short Stones founded on English Hjstory 

Stories from the Grerman 



NAME OF PUBLISHER. 



Co. 
Co. 



John Murray , 

do 

do 

Longman. Green & 
Charles Scribner k 

do 

do 

do 

Strahan 

Do 

Seeley, Jackson & Halliday . 
do 
do 

Bell A Daldy 

do 

l^chard Griffin io Co. 

do 

Christian Knowledge Society. 

do 
Hodder & Stoughton 



Style of 
Binding. 



Cloth 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



Publisher's 
Retail Price. 



s. d. 

3 & 
3 6 

42 
3 6 

$1 50 
1 50 
1 50 
1 50 
5 
7 6 
5 
5 

90 70 
3 6 



7 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 







6 
6 



Prices 
to Schools. 



• cts. 





7 

*1 
1 
1 
1 

1 




1 



63 
56 
68 
05 
05 
05 
05 
90 
33 
90 
90 
50 
63 
26 
72 
72 
72 
63 
63 



Prize 
or Library. 



L 

LandP 

L 

L 

LandP 

do 

do 

do 

do 
L 
LandP 

do 

do 

do 
L 
L 
L 
LandP 

do 

do 



* Publication delayed In oonflequence of a diwuasion having arisen as to the prices to be placed upon the boolcs sold at the Depository, which has now been decided by 
authority to be " a matter of internal arrangement." 



List B. 



NAME OF BOOK. 



Stories of Old England 

China, its Country and People 

The Book of Battles 

The Grolden Americas. (Tillotson) 

Brave British Soldiers. (Beeton) 

France, its History and Revolution 

LdtUe Folks' History of England 

Bemarkable Persons and Scenes of History 

The Geography of Herodotus. (Wheeler) 

I^eaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. (Lecky) 



Tales of Ancient Greece. (Cox) 

Pre-Historic Nations. (B^dwin) 

Ancient America. (Baldwin) 

History of the Persian Wars. (Grote) 

Greater Britain. (Dilke) j^'r'v 

Ancient and Modem Greece. 2 vols. (Felton) 

Familiar Letters firom Europe. (Felton) 

Onr Cousins in Australia 

The Braemar HighLmds. (Taylor) 

Wars of England and Scotland. (Maxwell) ... 

Ihiglish and Scottish Chivabry. (Maxwell) 

AReferenoe Book of E^lish Histonr 

Bomanoe of History of Kngland. (Neele) 

Do France. (Ritchie) 

Do Spani. (Trueba) 

Do India. (Caimter) 



NAME OF PUBLISHER. 



Religious Tract Society . 
do 

Houlston k Wright 

Ward, Lock k Tyler .... 
do 

W. k R. Chambers 

Cassell, Fetter k Galpin. 
do 

Longman k Co 

do 

do 

Harper k Brothers , 

do 
do 
do 

Ticknor k Co 

do 

W. P. Nimmo 

do 

do 

do 

F. Wame k Co 

do 

do 

do 

do 



Style of 
Binding. 



Cloth 

do 

do 

do 

do ...... 

Half roan. 
Cloth 

do 



do .... 

do .... 

do .... 

do .... 

do .... 

Half roan. 

Cloth 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



Publisher's 
Retail Price. 



8. d. 
3 



3 
5 
3 
5 
3 
2 
5 





6 

6 
6 




6 6 
91 75 

2 00 
1 50 
1 00 
5 00 
1 50 

7 6 



5 
5 
5 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 






6 







Prices 
to Schools. 



• cts. 
54 



54 
90 
63 
90 
63 
43 












1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



3 

1 

1 



















90 

95 

66 

17 

22 

40 

05 

70 

50 

05 

33 

90 

90 

90 

63 

90 

90 

90 

90 



Prise 

or Library 

Book. 



P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P and L 

P 

P 

L 

L 

L 



L 
L 



and 
do 
do 
do 

and 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
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NAME OF BOOK 



Tales of the Covenanten 

The Wycliffite«i iMre. Mackav) 

A Diary in the East. (Ruaself) 

Pictures of English History , 

Boy CavalierB, or Siege of Clidesford. (Adam) 

Cameos from JSnglish History 

Three Centories of Modem History. (Yooge) . 



NAME OF PUBLISHER. 



Florentine History. 6 vols. (Napier) 

Three Cities in Russia. 2 vols 

Ware of Spain and Portugal. 2 vols 

Jesuits in North America. (Parkman) , 

Irish Setdere in America. (McGee) 

History of Canada. (McMuUen) 

Historical Evidences. (Kawlinson) 

The Israel of the Alps 

Egypt. (Boaz) 

The Holy Land. (Hardy) 

Dictionary of Chronology. (Overhall) 

Madagascar and Malagasy. (OUver) 

Settlement of Upper Canada. (Canniff) 

Madagascar, its Mission and its Martyrs 

Exodus of Western Nations. 2 vols. (Bury) 

The Lacemaken, Sketches of Irish Character 

Malay Archipelago 

Santo Domingo. (Hazart) 

My Apingi Kingdom. (Du Chaillu) 

Wild Life under the Equator. (Du Chaillu) 

The Country of the Dwarfs. (Du Chaillu) 

Journal of visit to Eeypt. (Mra. Grey) 

From Dan to Beersheoa. (Newman) 

Tent Life in the Holy Land. (Prime) 

Boat Life in Egy^t (Prime) 

China and the Chmese. (Nevins) 

Travels in Alaska and on the Yukon. (Whymper; , 

Helen in Switzerland , 

Will Weatherhehn 

A Third Year in Jerusalem. (Finn) , 

The Wild Man of the West (Ballantyne) 

Young Nile Voyagers. (Bowman) 

Shifting Winds. (Ballantyne) , 

Wonderful Escanes. (Whiting) , 

Great Hunts. (Meunier) 

Stories of the Sea (Cooper) 

Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds , 

Our New Way Round the World. (Coffin) 

Stories «f the Prairie. (Cooper) 

Cast Away in the Cold. (Hayes) 

The Toilera of the Sea. (Hugo) 

Emily's Choice, an Australian Tale 

Holy Land, Past and Present. (Osborne) 

Among the Arabs. (Naph^[yl) 

Odd Journeys. (Hollingshead) , 

Travels in Turkey-in-Europe. (Mackenzie & Irby) 

Sea Sketches about Ships, Ac 

Shenac's Work at Home 

Adrift in a Boat. (Kingston) 

Travels in Canada. (Kohl) 

Fast in the Ice. (Ballantyne) 

Chasing the Sun. (Ballantyne) 

Fighting the Whales. (Ballantyne) 

Away in the Wilderness. (Ballantyne) 

Victory of the Vanquished 

On Both Sides of the Sea 

The Boy in the Bush 

Gerald and Hany, or Boys in the North 

Adventures in the Ice. (Tillotson) 

Book for Every Land. (Paterson) 

A Week by Themselves. (Norris) 

The Little Fox 

Tracks of McKinley and Party Across Australia 

Holiday Adventures, a Summer in Normandy 

A Hundred Days in the East (Black) 

John China Man. (Dalton) 

Romance of Charity 

Travels and Discovery in the Levant. 2 vols. (Newton) 

Fountain of Kloof 

Life of Mary Russell Mitford. 2 vols 

Richard CoWen. (McGilchrist) 

Oliver CromweU. 2 vols. (Carlyle) 

Great Men of History. (Piyde) 

Sword and Pen 

Home Life of English Ladies, 17th Century 

Henri De Rohan, or the Huguenot Refugee 

Brougham's Lives of Statesmen : Times, George III. 3 vols. 

Life of Admiral Blake. (Dixon) 

Great Men of Great Britain 

Words of Wellington 

Rise and Fall of Maximilian 

Essays on English Writers 

Life of Dr. A. Clark. (Dunn) 

Self-Made Men. (Davenport) 

Life of Telford (Smiles) 

Life of Sir H. Douglas. (FuUom) 



Robert Carter A Brothers 

do 

George Routledge k Sons 

do 

D. Appleton k Co 

do 

Edward Moxon 

iLovell, Reeve k Co 

Edward Stanford 

Little, Brown k Co 

Patrick Donahoe 

McMuUen k Co 

Gould k Lincoln 

Charles Griffin k Co 

John Snow 

The Book Society 

William Tegg 

Day k Son 

A. Dredge k Co 

W. Stevens, for L. Missionary Socy. 

Richard Bentley 

Jackson, Walford k Hodder» 

Harper k Brothere 

do 

do 

do 

do ■ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

[Griffith k Farran 

do 

Nisbet k Co 

Routledge A Sons 

do 

Nisbet k Co. 

Scribner k Co 

do 

SampMon, Low k Co 

do 

do 

• t ::::::::::::::::::::; 

do 

do 

Virtue k Co 

Sampson, Low k Co 

Groombridge k Sons 

Strahan 

Religious Tract Society 

do 

Hodder k Stou^hton 

George Manwarmg 

Porter k Coates 

do 

do 

do 

k Mead 

do 

BeU k Daldy 

Griffith k Farran 

James Hogg k Son 

John Snow 

Griffith k Farran 

Seeley, Jackson k Halliday 

Sampson, Low k Co 

James Hogg k Son 

Shaw k Co 

Crosby k Ainsworth 

Alexander Strachan 

Day k Son 

Presbyterian Board of Publication.. 
Harper k Brothers 

do 

do 

W. P. Nimmo 

do 

BeU k Daldy 

do 

Griffin k Co 

do 

do 



Dodd 



Sampson, Low k Son 

do 

do 
William Tegg 

do 

John Murray 

do 



Style of 
Binding. 



Cloth 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

■kIo 
do 
do 
do 
do 



Publisher's 
Retail Price. 



s. 

91 
1 

21 
5 
2 



d. 
50 
25 





6 



$1 00 
2 00 



3 00 



'A 

2 6 

2 

12 



$2 50 
3 50 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
5 
3 



50 

50 

50 

50 

75 

00 

00 

76 

50 

6 



6 



3 6 
3 () 

r> 

81 50 
1 60 
5 
5 

12 

5 

6 



Prices , 
fc> Schools. 





6 







.'i 







3 


6 




7 


« 




2 


6 




$2 







2 


6 




2 







10 


6 




SO <>:{ 




i\:i 


. ■ • • • 


G:i 




i)S 




1 00 




1 00 




6 







5 





... 


3 


G 




2 


6 




2 


6 




3 


6 








5 


j 

1 




iiio 1 




3 


60 




1 60 1 




3 


60 




2 







5 







6 







6 







7 


6 




2 
3 



6 




2 


6 




6 







3 







3 


6 




6 







15 






$ cts. 
1 05 
87 
3 78 
90 
45 
70 
40 
»5 
d5 
10 
10 
058 
200 
25 
90 
45 
36 
16 
25 
00 
70 



1 
3 
1 
2 
2 



1 



2 
1 
2 





1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



80 
75 
45 
05 
05 
05 
05 
22 
40 
40 
22 
76 
63 
90 
6:^ 
Ui 
6:^ 
90 
05 

a5 

90 
90 
2 16 
90 



1 
1 



1 
1 



08 
08 
90 

63 
J 35 
^ 45 

1 95 
36 
45 

45 

1 89 
47 
47 
47 
47 
70 
70 

90 
90 
6:^ 
70 
45 

45 

1 60 
063 

60 
75 
90 
3 00 
84 
45 
05 








1 





2 
1 

2 46 
36 
90 
08 
08 



1 
1 
1 



;w 



'Mi 
63 
46 
60 



1 


1 
2 



08 
54 
63 
08 
70 



Prize 
or Lilray. 



L andP 

P 

L 

P 

P 

P 

L and F 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 



P 
P 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 

P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 



andP 
do 



andP 
do 



I 



and P 

do 

do 



andP 



P 

;P 

P 
iP 

P 
IP 
IP 

P 

P 
,P 

IP 
.p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 

L andP 

P 

P 

P 

L 

P 

P 

P 

P 

L and P 

L and P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

L 

P 

L and F 

P 

P 

L 

P 

L 

L 

L 

P 

P 

L and P 

P 

L and P 

P 

L and P 

P 

P 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 
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and 
and 
and 
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P 
P 



and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
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NAME OF BOOK. 



Hutory aod Heroes of Mediciiie. (RiwBell) 

Stadious WomexL (Dnpanloup) 

Ldfe and Labomv of A. Keed 

Throoflh Deep Watere .'."!!!!!!!"'. .7. !!!!!!'. 

Ldfe of WiUiam Marsh '......'... 

John Knox. Ciiliss Warren) .!..!!!!...!!!!.!!!!.'!!"!. 

Lectures of Great Men. fMyers) 

Life of Jesus Christ *........!...!.*.*!!"! 

Footsteps of Befonners in Foreign Lands "..!!!..!!.."!!!..! 

fiaikes* Journal '....'.'.'. 

Wanderings in North Africa. (Hamilton) !!!!!.."...!!!!!..! 
Nabhis and Modem Samaritans ... 

B*7;ard Tavlor's Africa '...!.!..!'.."*.!.7.!!!.'!."!!.* 

Cluistian Adventures in South Ahica. (Taylor) '"!!.!!!! 
Btfissions and Mart3mi in MitdagaBcar 

The Prairie Crusoe 

Travels in South-Bast Asia '..].'.'.*!!.7."'."!!**" 

A Boar's Travels Bound the World ..!..!!!7..7 

Civilizing Mountain Men 

The Caetawavs. (Reid) ^ 

Three English SUtesmen. (GJoldwin Smith) *..'.!.!!.*.*.!!*'.!! 

Famous London Merchants. (Bourne) ,. 

Chiistian Leaders of Last Century. (Ryle) .......[. 

KecoTds of Noble Lives. (Adams) !....'.!!!!*, 

Living in Earnest 

Book of Worthies !!'.!*.!7!'.!!!!.*„7!!7! 

Prison Chaplain ....'.......,. 

Scripture dnaracters ...!......!."!.*.*...'.....'."!! 

Life of Livingston. (Adams) ..........'...'. ......... 

Lives of Celebrated Female Sovereigns! (Jameson) !!.! 

Hugh Latimer. (Demaus) 

Personal BecoUections. (Charlotte Eiiiabeth ......... 

Strength in Weakness. (Geldart) .. 

Life of Bev. Dr. Milner !'.'.!".!.*.*.'. 

Memoirs of Bev. E. Bickersteth. 2 vols. .!!..!.7.7.".!*.!.*! 

Domestic Portraiture '.,..'.....' 

Peter Lipp, a Bov*s Adventures !...7.!!.!!.7..7.!.7!!."!!!!. 

£mbassiee and Foreign Courts 

Family Pen. 2 vola V.'.* '.'.*'.'*.'."." ".".". 

Banington^s Personal Sketches 

Wits and Beaux of Society 

Caroline Perthes, the Christian Wife".!!!..! !!. 

Prison World of Europe. (Dixon)...!!!!!!!!! ! 

Beeton's Dictionary of Universal Biography !!! 
Haydn's Universal Lidex of Biography 

Life of Baleigh. 2 vols. (Edwards) ! 

Chnstian Fathers. (Perry) '!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Leila Ada, the Jewish Convert 

Studies of Character !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Memoir of J. Graham 

Times of WilUam Tyndale !!!..!!!'!!!!!!!!"'! 

John Vine Hall. (Newman Hall) !..!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Memoir of H. Martyn. (Sargent) . . . 

Charlotte Elizabeth 

Biography of Whitefield. (Belcher) !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'!!' 

Faraday as a Discoverer 
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I. i^AuaHou ill (Bsnatfa* 

1. MILITARY EDUCATION IN CANADA. 

The completion of the annual military drill at some and the inau- 
garation of at it others of the various brigade camps throughout 
the Province, may be an appropriate occasion to briefly discuss the 
general question of military education in Canada. The debate on 
the motion of Dr. Brouse, during last session, for a Committee of 
Inquiry, had the result of establishing beyond dispute that public 
sentiment as represented in Parliament is very largely in favour of 
the mninlainance, at the very least, of our existing means of defence, 
and even improving them if that can be done without incurring too 
much expense. 

Nobody suspects Canada of anv desire to be a^ressive, and what 
we do in the way of raising and keeping in an efficient condition a 
volunteer army, is merely done with a view to enable us to defend 
ourBelves should it ever unfortunately happen that defence is neces- 
sary. In preparing ourselves for that contingency, we naturally 
look around us for example, especially to countries which like our- 
selves, have a small population, and surrounded by those having 
immense military resources at their disposal whenever they had 
occasion to call them into requisition. There is perhaps no country 
whose position would form an exact parallel to that of Canada, 
because those small powers whose military policy would be most 
commensurate with our financial position, and at the same time 
most in accord with the requirements of the present day, have, as a 
nue a proportionately small territory to guard. The defence of 
Canada against any organized attack on the scale to which modem 
warf'trA has made us accustomed, has not so far been seriously con- 
templated because the damper of anv such attack has not presented 



itself as even a far probability. But there is a growing sentiment 
in favour of being prepared for even that contingency. The coun- 
tiy which most nearly resembles Canada in population, although 
differing from it as widely as possible in the extent of its territory, and 
which at the same time sets us the most perfect example of what a 
little power may do in the way of utilizing every means of self- 
defence which it possesses, is Switzerland. 

' The following letter appeared in the Globe of 13th March hist 
having been addressed to the editor of that journal by Major Hubertus 
D'Entraigues, of H. M. Reserve Forces in Canada, now residing in 
Switzerland : — ® 

T^p following are some of the provisions of the new Swiss Military Law 
of the 13th November, 1874. They may be of interest to some ot your 
readers : 

Every Swiss is bound to serve from the age of 20 to the age of 44. 
The Cantons see that the young boys from the age of ten years up to 
the time of their leaving the primary school, whether they attend it or 
not, receive a course of gymnastics preparatorv to the military service 
As a rule these courses are given by the school teachers, who receive in 
the schools for the recruits of the confederation, and in the Normal 
Schools of the Cantons, the instruction necessary to give these lessons. 
All the young men must follow these courses of gymnastics from the 
time they leave school up to the age of twenty. In the two last years 
the Confederation may add rifle practice. At the Federal Polytechnic 
school are given special courses for teaching the general military science 
(tactics, strategy, history of war, &c.) The Confederation favours and 
supports the introduction of the military courses in the establislunents 
of superior instruction in the Cantons. 

Cavalry. — The instruction of the recruits^of guides and dragoons lasts 
sixty days. Besides the dragoons there are what are called the neces- 

n cadres of sous-officiers, and the officers newly-named who are obliged 
)llow this instruction. The courses of repetition of cavalry tales 
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place each year, and lasts ten days. The cadres commence their service 
four days before the troop. These courses are followed in turn by one 
or more of the squadrons or companies, either alone or with other arms. 
Every year there is a school cadre of six weeks for brigadiers and sous- 
officiers recently named, and for the first lieutenants proposed as cap- 
tains. The preparatory schools fbr officers of dragoons aud guides lasts 
sixty days. The sous-oificiers proposed as officers take part during the 
second half. This school is held every year. The course of repetition 
for the dragoons and guides takes place separately. The personnel of 
instruction is the same for the dra^Eoons and guides, and is composed of 
an instrnctor-in-chief, with the necessary number of instructors of the 
first and second class, and assistant instructors. 

ArtUUry.— The instruction of the recruits of artillery lasts fifty-five 
days, that of the recruits of companies of artificers, and of the battalions 
of the train forty-two days. B^des the recruits the following are called 
to the school to form the cadres : The lieutenants proposed as captains, 
the lieutenants recently named, the sous-officiers and soua-officier work- 
men, drummers and trumpeters necessary. The course of repetition of 
the artillery is held every two years ; those of the field batteries last eigh- 
teen days, those of the battalion of the train fourteen days,and those of the 
jimtes last sixteen days. These courses are held in regular turn, and are 
followed by one or several unites of troops, or joined with the course of 
repetition of other arms. The schools for sous-officiers, which takes 
place every year, last five weeks. They are followed by the appointes 
and by the sous-officiers proposed for promotion. Special schools are 
held for sergeants. The necessary number of officers must also attend 
these schools. The preparatory school for officers is held every year, 
and is divided into two parts — the first lasting six weeks, and the second 
nine weeks. Sous-officiers proposed for officers must be called to the 
second part of the school. Besides the regular annual schools, special 
courses may be organized. The personnel of instruction of artillery is 
composed of an instmctor-in-cmef. and of the necessary number of 
instructors of the first and second class and assistants. 

Infantry. — The instruction of the infantry and of the carbiniers is 
given in eight arrondissements, and in such a manner that all the 
infantry of each of the divisions of the army are taught in the same 
arrondissement. At the head of the corps of instruction is placed 
on instructor-in-chief of the infantry, who controls the personnel He 
superintends the central schools, and may also be charged with other 
branches of instructioik There is besides a special instructor for shoot- 
ing practice. There is named for each arrondissement an Instructor of 
arrondissement, to whom is joined the necessary number of instructors 
of first and second class, as well as the assistants for the special branches. 
Every year in each arrondissement there are the necessary number of 
schools for recruits, lasting forty days. Eight days before tie opening of 
the schools for recruits, there is called for all this time a sufficient cadre 
oomposed'of the officers and corporals recently named, and the non oom- 
missoined officers who have been promoted. Every two years there are 
courses of repetition, during sixteen days, in which take part the battalions 
of infantry and carbineers of each arrondissement. The batteries, regi- 
ments, brigades and divisions will each in their turn be called to them. 
These exercises are superintended by the coi^mandants of the respec- 
tive troops, with whom are joined the necessary sta£fs. Corps of 
troops of other arms can also be joined to them. 

At the time of the manoeuvres of division, the special arms which form 
part must attend. In the years when they have no other militarj'^ ser- 
vice, the officers of company, the non- commissioned officers and soldiers 
of infantry and carbineers of elite are obliged to take part in the firing 
exercises. The ecoles de Hr (schools for shooting) for the officers and non- 
commissioned officers of infantry and of carbineers are held every year, 
and last four weeks. Officers and sous-officiers of other arms may be 
called to them. Every year in each arrondissement there is a prepara- 
tory school for officers laisting six weeks. 

Oenie, — The instruction of recruits of sappers, pontonniers, and pid- 
neers lasts fifty days. To these schools are called the necessary cadets, 
and first : — The first-lieutenants proposed as captains, the lieutenants 
recently named ; the sergeants, sergeant-major and founiers newly named. 
Tho course of repetition of sappers, pontonniers, and pioneers are held 
every two years, and last sixteen days. The preparatory schools for ofiicers 
are held every year, and last nine weeks. The sous-officiers proposed as 
officers are also called to these schools. The officers of genie attached 
to the stafis, as well as those charged with the teclmical works of 
defence, receive their instruction )n a special technical military course, 
and are called besides to the general staff. The personnel of instruction 
of l^e genie is composed the same as that of the artillery. 

Sanitary Troops. — The school for the recruits of sanitary troops {infir- 
m,iers and letter 'carriers) lasts five weeks. Thejrecruits receive previously, 
in a school of infantry, the necessary preparatory military instruction. 
Besides the infirmiers follow, after the schools of recruits, a course of 
three weeks in an hospital, to learn the practice. The sous-officiers of 
infirmiers and letter-carriers follow, during the time of their service in 
the elite, a course of sanitary instruction of tiiree weeks. There are, every 
year courses of instruction of four weeks for the physicians and drug- 
gists proposed as medical officers. All the mihtary physicians are 
bound to follow, during their time of service, at least one course of sani- 
tary repetition of fourteen days. At the time of the repetition of great 
corps of troops (manoeuvres of divisions, brigade, &c., ) there is called to 
the service a detachment of sanitary troops, which is taught by an officer 



of the sanitary staff. The special instructor of the sanitaiy persatmel is 
directed by an Instructor-in-chief, with whom are joined instructors of 
first and second class. Particular instructors teach the veterinary offi- 
cers the special branches. 

Troupes d* Administration, — The non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers proposed as fouriers of the unites of troops, and, as non-oominia- 
sioned officers of the companies d^ administration, attend a school for 
twenty-one days at least. The preparatory school for the officers lasts 
35 days. The superior officers of this service (from the grade of cap- 
tain) receive their instructions in the schools for officers lasting forty- 
two days, and in the course of repetition of twenty-eight days. 



Central Schools. — Every year there is a course of instruction at 
weeks for the subaltern officers of idl the arms. The adjutants attend 
this school. The captains of infantry and carbiniers recently named 
attend the second central school, held every year and lasting six weeks. 
Every four years there is a course of instruction of fourteen days for the 
commandants of battl^ions of infantry and carbiniers (third central 
school). The lieutenant-colonels newly ^amed ^ceive in the lonrih 
central school, which is held when required, an instruction of six weeks. 
The officers of other arms, of corresponding grades, may also be called to 
the second, third and fourth central schools. 

It will be seen from the above communication that the cardinal 
principle of the Swiss system — worked out, of course, on an elabo- 
rate scale, and involving many other principles of great importance 
— is the thorough training of the young, maldng their military edu- 
cation in military matters a part of the daty of the common 
school teacher, and continuing the process until, and after they 
have passed the highest grades in the highest class seminaries. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that in any country which 
desires a perfect military system the better plan is to commence to 
impart a knowlege of the use of arms as early as possible. There 
is not only the advantage that the pupil learns more aptly and per- 
fectly while under tuition, but the impression left upon him is last- 
ing, and a very short period in active service during his after life 
win be sufficient to enable him to renew his acquaintance with every 
movement as thoroughly as when that knowledge was originally 
gained. It is quite unnecessary, indeed, to use one word of argu- 
ment in favour of beginning the training of the soldier at an early 
age, iust as it would be to show the advantage of sending the young 
to scnooL To the general principle involved in the military train- 
ing of the young there is a practical difficulty connected with giving 
it effect, should it ever be proposed to do, which seems to have been 
entirely overlooked. In Canada the administration of the lavs 
relating to education is in the hands of the Government of the 
various Provinces and the Federal Government has no control 
over them whatever, except to see that the Provincial authorities 
do not overstep the bounds of the constitution. If to give Canada 
a good military standing had been a prime consideration in the 
confederation of British North America, it would unquestionably 
have been a grand mistake to permit the Provinces each to manage 
its own educational affairs, for then the Federal Government placed 
it beyond its own power to order military instruction to form a part 
of the exercises in the schools. Suffice it to say that confederation 
was not Contemplated for the purpose of erecting a military power, 
and that the constitution renders the education of the young in the 
art of war at our common and high schools impossible without the 
consent of the Provincial authorities, which would certainly not be 
given in every instance, and would be subject to revocation at their 
pleasure. Even if every Province in the Dominion consented, 
however, the result would be that there would be reared, not a 
Federal but a Provincial soldiery, subject to Provincial control, 
and permeated with Provincial sympathies. The experience of the 
United States in regard to this very same subject should warn 
every State which values the stability of its internal unity and its 
safety from intemecine struggles, from falling into such a trap. 

We have refered to the Swiss system as superior to our own in 
so far as the perfection of its facilities for imparting instruction are 
concerned ; it is also superior, because it provides that every man 
shall not only be trained to the use of arms, but, with certain 
exceptions, shall be compelled to use them should occasion require 
it. The application of that system to Canada being impracticable, 
if not indeed impossible, it is clear that the very best use has been 
made of the resources at the command of our Militia authorities. 
What with the supply of well-trained and thoroughly efficient gradu- 
ates yearly turned out of our military schools, and the greater advan- 
tages which will in the course of time result from the establishment 
of a Canadian West Point, our Canadian militia will soon be officered 
better, perhaps, than any other similarly constituted force in the 
world. The annual drill wiU, as a consequence be attended in the 
future with far greater results than even at present, and it may 
be safely said, while there ia undoubtedly room for still further 
improvement, that our system is about the best which the pecu- 
I liarity of our circumstances will permit. — Ottawa Free Press. 
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PROGRESS OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

To lOl those who have the interests of our educational institu- 
tions at heart, the magnificent progress that has been made in our 
public schools during the past few years, must be a matter of great 
congratulation. To those only, howerer, who haye had, from per- 
sonal observation, a knowledge of the state of the school system in 
various parts of the Province some years since, as contrasted with 
their standing at the present time, can the magnitude of the change 
which has taken place be fully appreciated. Previous to the pass- 
ing of what is still known as tiie New School Act by the Sandneld- 
Maodonald Administration^ a very large percentage of the public 
school teachers, especially in the country, were disgracefully ineffi- 
cient ; and too often those placed in authority over them as local 
superintendents, were entirely unfitted for the position, both from 
their lack of education, and their entire ignorance of the principles 
of teaching. The cause of this inefficiency on the part of the 
teachers was, in great measure, the fault of the township and 
county boards of examiners. Very frequently certificates were 
granted more from favour than from any genuine merit or capability 
on th6 part of the candidates. The results of this were, in many 
cases, ruinous to the chances of country pupils obtaining anything 
like what it is sought to give them in our public schools — ^a fair En- 
glish education. So palpable was this state of affairs, that it was a 
common remark that a young man or woman who could do nothing 
else could teach school for a living. As a natural consequence of 
this, and the great error which prevailed in many places of employ- 
ing the cheapest teachers, the profession was crowded with incapa- 
bles, hundreds of whom could be found in the Province who could 
not begin to pass the entrance examination to a High School, accord- 
ing to the present programme. The revolution which was brought 
alK>ut by the new school law came none too soon, and that the 
greatest benefits have resulted from it is now beyond doubt. Not 
only has the procurement of a sound practical education been placed 
within easy reach of the rising generation, but the profession itself 
has been placed on a more exalted footing than formerly. From 
the fact that adequate salaries are paid, there is a greater induce- 
ment given to ladies and gentlemen of first class ability to engage 
in itb The objection that the small salaries paid in rural sections 
effectually shut out good teachers from being employed in them no 
longer exists to any great extent, and those who now fit themselves 
for the work of teaching find that their efforts have not been in 
vain as regards the gaining of a means of livelihood. The standard 
of qualification was raised considerably, but that was highly neces- 
sary in order that the teachers should be properly educated. As 
matters are arranged now, although a high state of efficiency is re- 
quired on their part, a very adequate return is made by the paying 
of fair remuneration, and the granting of Provincial life certificates 
without necessitating an attendance at the Normal School, and such 
a certificate any teacher of fair ability can obtain with a proper 
amount of exertion. 

Another great improvement which was made was in the appoint- 
ment of competent inspectors. In this a just compliment was paid 
to the profession. Instead of having placed over them men often 
their inferiors in point of education, and without any knowledge of 
school management, teachers now find those filling this important 
office well qualified to discharge the duties required of them. The 
members of the profession themselves who acquire the necessary 
qualifications are also eligible for the position. In view of all the 
advantages to be seen at the present day in connection with our 
public schools, Ontario is to be congratulated on having an educa- 
tional system second to none in the world. — HamiLUm Spectator. 



PRIZE BOOKS IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

It is a matter of good taste, and of fair dealing, and of morals, 
important that care should be taken to select suitable books for 
prizes to boys at school or students at college. In choosing such 
rewards for the int^ectual athletes of the Grammar School, the 
field is by no means so wide as that which presents itself to one in 
search of volumes wherewith to recompense, and stimulate to exer- 
tion,while marking what has already been done, in the case of 
scholars more or less advanced . For the Grammar School a book 
must not be too abstruse or too ponderous. Butler's ** Analogy," 
or Gibbon's ** Decline and Fall," first-rate books for prizes for a 
college class, are not fit for a day school. What you want is a 
book which shall not only be a classic, but which, while inculcating 
lessons of purity and nobleness, shall be picturesque in style, and 
lit up with enthusiasm. To give a controversial book to a young 
boy — ^teaching either Roman Catholicism or Protestantism — would, 
undor most circumstances, be ill-advised, but it would be especi- 
ally so under our school system. 

Those of our readers who may not have been acquainted with 



the book referred to must therefore have felt a little indignation 
on reading a letter from Mr. Wilson, of Eangston, which appeared 
in our columns of a few days back, in which he complained 
in strong language because the Grammar School Trustees of 
Kingston gave as a prize Chateaubriand's " Genius of Christian- 
ity." Mr. Wilson says, that in this work, " Christianity is consid- 
ered .from a Papist point of view," and that " the leading errors " 
of the Church of Rome are ** plainly and eloquently advocated." 
Having quoted a passage about the Virgin Mary — a passage which 
is shockingly translated, and which occurs in an early chapter on 
the Incarnation — he asks whether the Education Office was engaged 
in ''propagating Popery throughout the fair Province of Ontario," 
and he considers that it is time this book concern should be over- 
hauled, with a view of finding out whether any more such books 
as " The Genius of Christianity" are harboured there. 

We cannot help doubting whether Mr. Wilson read the book 
through which he so strongly condemns, for the fact is that there 
could be no more incorrect description of Chateaubriand's ** Genius 
of Christiani^," than that it is a book which treats of Christianity 
from a "Papist point of view," or even to use language which 
conveys more exactly what Mr. Wilson means, from a Roman Catholic 
point of view. The word " Papist " can only be properly applied 
to Ultramontanes, and has more political than religious significance 
when intelligently used. As generally employed it is neither political 
nor religious, but rhetorical, and as it is known to be very offensive 
to Roman Catholics, when passions run high and Christian charity 
is not in the ascendant, it serves as a ready and effective weapon of in- 
sult. Mr. Wilson is evidently not aware that the book when it ap- 
peared was by no means pleasing to severely orthodox Roman 
Catholics, nor that Chateaubriand had to defend himself against at- 
tacks from very sacred quarters in his own Church, nor that he is 
as profuse in his use of the works and achievements of Protestants 
as of Catholics. It is really a work written on Christianity by a 
poet, and from a poetic point of view, the writer happening at the 
same time to be a Roman Catholic, without any deep faith, above 
all without any strong sectarian bias, and having as a special object 
to counteract the ridicule of Voltaire. 

That there would be nothing in the book to object to on sectarian 
or controversial grounds is what one might expect from the manner 
in which Chateaubriand came to be a Roman Catholic. In his first 
work, the *' Essai surles Revolutions," he is an eighteenth century 
sceptic with the frivolity of the infidelity of the Parisian salon or 
the leer of Voltaire's diabolical mockery. His mind was a dolor- 
ous chaos of doubt, and from this he never wholly escaped ; nor 
could we help smiling at the account of his conversion, were it not 
so beautiful in its filial piety, in its simplicity, and its chaste free- 
dom from eveiything relating to controversy. Standing by his 
mother's death-bed, he hears her last prayers for his eternal safety. 
*'J*ai pleuri/' he sayd, "J^ai cm" — I wept, and I believed — and 
the base of his faith is the principle of his writings, nor is it by 
reasoning, but by sentiment, that he seeks to regenerate the world. 
He does not try to prove Christianity true, his only object is to 
show that it is beautiful, and the passage on the Virgin quoted by 
Mr. Wilson, taken especially in connection with the context, is con- 
ceived in the same spirit as Macaulay's eulogy on the organization 
and energy of the Church of Rome in his essay on Ranke, as 
Horace's grand canticle to the ** Lord of Naiads, Lord of Moenads ; " 
it is poetic and literary, not theological ; and if the book is calcu- 
lated to teach Roman Catholicism, Horace would make meu wor- 
shippers of Lenoeus. Nor would it be safe to visit the temples 
buUt by Michael Angelo and decorated by Raphael. Whole schools 
of painting would have to be driven into dark vaults or destroyed. 
" The Gemus of Christianity" is a series of brilliant pictures, written 
in a style which has been, even by great masters, rarely approached. 
Christianity is ridiculous, said Voltaire ; it is sublime, said Cha- 
teaubriand ; and he points to its achievements in art, in sculpture, 
in painting, in architecture, in poetry, and in all the thousand 
energies busy for the comfort and elevation of man. In every 
great work — in Dante, in Milton, in Paul and Virginia — he sees 
the spirit of Christianity active. By means of his extraordinary 
literary genius — a genius kindled, like his forerunner's, Bemardin 
de Saint Pierre, at the burning altar of Rousseau — ^he re-opened 
the groat living sources of poetry which had been sealed up by 
pseudo-classical imitation, and to him belongs the double glory of 
having given the signal of the literary revolution to which we owe 
that brUliant band of which Victor Hugo's is the greatest name, 
and of having inaugurated the moral and religious reaction of the 
nineteenth century among minds kindred to his own. As he boasts 
himself in his '* defence," it was, in 1802, considered **good 
form " to be Atheistical, he made it a note of vulgarity ; he found 
religion despised, he made it honoured. 

In a word, the book is a standard French classic, and we can- 
not exclude it from our libraries except on grounds which would 
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banish all French literature, with the exception of the writings 
of sceptics, l^ere is no depth in the book ; it is a literary me- 
lofigef written in a charming style by a man whose reading was 
wide, and who covers page a^r page " from the overflowing me- 
iQory " — a memory, however, that was charged with the results of 
study of ^e great literatures, and of travel in the most favoured 
spots of earth. Not only was he saturated with ancient lore, he 
had caught the breath of the coming years, and if he had climbed 
Gannel, and mused on the Mount of Olives, and, seated on Sala- 
mis, '' dreamed that Greece might yet be free,'' he had also visited 
the New World, and trod Canadian soil, and sailed on the St. Law- 
l^Qce — and from all these sources we have brilliant reminiscen- 
ces and descriptions. Nor do we think a person interested in 
Protestantism need fear to place in any hands a book in which the 
author speaks as follows, in the very first chapter : — '^ But is 
there not danger in considering religion from a paint of Hew purely 
human f Why 1 does our religion fear the light ? One of 
tiie greatest proofs of its divine origin is that it can stand the 
severest examination. * * Let us get rid of pusillanimous 
fear ; through excess of religion do not let us suffer religion to 
perish. The time is past when it could be said, Believe and ex- 
amine not ; people will examine in spite of us, and our timid 
silence, while adding to the triumph of the sceptics, will diminish 
the number of the believing." It is very important that a public 
institution should be exposed to a fire of criticism from all sides, 
and Mr. Wilson's zeal is very commendable, but if the Education 
Office never issues more objectionable books as prizes than any of 
Chateaubriand's writings, it will, in this particular branch of its 
duties, merit the approbation of the public. — Globe, 



STUDENT WAITERS IN HOTELS. 

Summer hotels in the United States have promise of relief from 
a disadvantage that has long affected their patronage. Instead of 
the old hack waiters, whose service could only be obtained by libe- 
ral and frequent feeing, young ladies and gentlemen of cul- 
ture and refinement can be secured to wait on the tables. The 
students of several colleges have made arrangements to give their 
vacations to this branch of labour, whereby the^ get a chance to 
learn something of the world, to see the notabilities of the time, to 
enjoy whatever is enjoyable at the mountain side or spring, and 
to earn something for self support. The misses of a Western female 
college made an acceptable offer this season to the proprietor of the 
Twin Mountain House, and moved thither in a body. Something 
will have to be learned by both the waiters and the guests, if this 
pleasant arrangement is to be permanent. The former must learn 
that labour is not ignoble, and service not degrading. Travellers 
must understand that the waiters are not necessarily their inferiors, 
intellectually or socially, on account of the temporary relation in 
which they are placed. A great deal depends upon mutual good 
will, politeness on the one hand and respectful attention on the 
other. The independence of American character is well portrayed 
by this movement of the students, which is deserving of the highest 
commendation. — London Adveiiiiser, 



MR. GRANT DUFF ON EDUCATION. 

Mr. Grant Duff, the member for the Elgin Burghs, in the British 
House of Commons, is well known as one of the ablest and most 
accomplished of living British statesmen. His utterances are al- 
ways well-weighed and suggestive, and the following remarks on 
education lately made at the distribution of prizes in St. Mary's 
Medical School, London, are noticeably of this character. 

<<The object of education,*' he said, *'was to enable the person 
educated to make the most of his or her life. This was to be ac- 
complished, 1st, bv developing all his or her faculties to the utter- 
most ; 2nd, by endeavouring to do as much good as possible to his 
or her fellow-creatures ; 3ra, bF endeavouring to get as much en- 
joyment as is compatible with attention to these two objects. 
Passing to the question as to how education could help to these 
things, he observed that it would be helpful by forming a sound 
mind in a sound body, by good training of character, by showing 
something of the contents, and leaving with the person educated, 
when the education is done, the keys of the treasure-house of 
science, of literature, of natural beauty, and of art. Observing 
-that he considered the training of character is receiving decidedly 
more attention than formerly, he said that he would confine his ob- 
servations to the training of iJie intellect. The first thing, he said, 
that strikes me is, that, except in the case of persons who are des- 
tined to the great and beneficent profession to which you are des- 
tined, the observing facidties are hardly trained at all. Yet of all 
ihe faculties, they are the first to develop and the easiest to train. 



Until, then, our schools adopt some method of training the observ- 
ing faculties, there will be a fatal blot in our system of education. 
How they should be trained depends largely upon the particular 
circumstances of the persons who are to undergo the training. In 
many cases, the study of elementary botany would be the easieBt 
and most natural introduction to a wise use of observing faculties ; 
in other cases it might be geology, physiology, or some other 
science. There is no situation, howeyer, in town or country where 
some one or other of the sciences which depend primarily upon ob- 
servation could not be taught with >the greatest ease and the great- 
est advantage, if it were once distinctly understood that physical 
science was not to be treated as something apart — a br%nch of 
knowledge which it might be right to leam as it might be right, un- 
der certain circumstances, to leam Basque or Finnish, but also a 
means of knowledge, a training in the light of which all other know- 
ledge would grow more valuable. I hold, gentlemen, that as soon 
as the three K's are secured, or rather while they are being secured, 
there should be a training in at least some one A the sciences ef ob- 
servation, and that that training should take precedence, in point of 
time, over all others, except, of course, those inevitable three H'a, 
and perhaps the very first notions of geography." 

History in broadest outline should come next. Then the study 
of the French and Grerman languages, with a thorough study of 
English, comparative grammar and Philology. On the study of 
physical and political geography Mr. D. said : — 

*' But paramount amongst tne studies which should go to make 
up a good general education in this country is a study for which, 
strange to say, we who need it most have not even a name — ^the 
study which the countrymen of Carl Bitter call compendiously Erd- 
kunaey earth knowledge — but which we are obliged to describe very 
clumsily and imperfectly as physical and political geography. Of 
all subjects, this is surely the one best fitted to train me youth of 
this cosmopolitan power. There is not a single elector in this coun- 
try whose vote ma^not at any moment seriously affect the destinies 
of millions and millions of men scattered all over the world ; while 
there ia absolutely no end te the careers that are open te English- 
men, whose natural love of enterprize is guided by a knowledge of 
the facts of the world. The one thing thkt you can, as things now 
are, almost always predicate about any En£rli8hman famous in the 
State is, that he has had what is to my mind very erroneously call- 
ed a good classical education — a classification that is of the old- 
fashioned English type. I trust that the time is coming when the 
one thing that you will be safely able to predicate about every En- 
glishman famous in the State is, that he has had a very large sod 
thorough training in this earth knowledge, begun in his childhood 
by an intelligent study of his own immediate parish or district, and 
continued partly by books and partly by travel, till he has the kind 
of command of this grand and truly manl^ subject which Canning 
had of the elegancies of Latin scholarship. We must assign, of 
course, a very hurge part to the passions and to the mistaken rea- 
soning of men in bringing about injudicious political action ; but, 
I think, we must assign even a larger part to mere ignorance — to 
want of knowledge of the facts of the world. Take two events 
of our own day — the Lidian Mutiny and the Franco-German 
war. Will any one maintain that either of these evente would 
have taken place if the people who brought them about had known 
those facts of the world which it most concerned^ them to know ? 
Hardly any one in France had the faintest idea of the military 
strength of Germany. Hardly any one in France knew how 
much more powerful was the German passion for umiiy than 
the counter force of provincial jealousies and dynastic intrigue. 
Hardly any of the persons who joined their fortunes with the first 
leaders of the Mutiny had the faintest idea what the real power of 
England was. They thought they had only to kill all the English- 
men in India to give them command of the country, and were utter- 
ly astounded when the sea began, to use their own expression, to 
vomit up troops all round their coast. What is true of these two 
eyents is true of almost every great political blunder recorded in 
Idstory, and, although I am as far as possible from maintaining 
that, by making a wide knowledge of the facts of the world a lead- 
ing feature of general education, we should estimate the cause of 
unwise political action, we should unquestionably very much dim- 
inish their numbers. It is possible that I may be led to attach too 
much importance to this study as a part of the education of En- 
glishmen generally, from seeing daily and hourly the evil that comes 
from the want of it in public affairs. But I do not think so. I 
think there is no study that would better call out all that is best in 
Englishmen, or enrich so much our ordinary intercourse, extending 
ite benefits far away into subjects which seem at first sight very re- 
mote. It was not without good reason that, under a picture of 
Carl Bitter, they put the words of the poet — ^ 

" * Wouldst thou advance into the Infinite, 
Go into the Finite upon all sides.' " 
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On the study of andent dasflics, Mr. Doff may be thought by 
some rather heretical, but after all, may there not be a goc^ deal 
of reasonableness found in his remarks and suggestions, the more 
especially as not one boy or lad in ten, either in our Grammar 
S<mools or Uniyersities ever so far masters either Greek or Latin, as 
to be able to read the ** classics,'' of which so much is said, in any 
other way than as a task. While with the vast majority of those 
supposed to be " fagging" at what some suppose to be the key of 
all knowledge, the time and money so spent are really worse than 
thrown away ? Let any one go into any High School in Ontario, 
aye, or even into our Provincial University, and note a good deal 
of what is going on there under the painfully absurd name of edu- 
cation, and he will feel that the following words of Mr. Duff are 
appropriate on this as well as on the other side of the Atlantic : 

'' I hinted a little ago that I did not consider the old-fashioned 
English classical education a good classical education. On the con- 
trarf, I consider it a very bad classical education, altogether one 
sided, failing to give anything like the cultivation that a classical 
education ought to give, while it occupies a most unreasonable 
amount of time. I believe that you could with ease, in very much 
lees than half the time usually occupied in classical studies, famili- 
arize the mind with everything that has oome down from classical 
antiquity that ought to form any part of general education. I 
would produce these results in the following ways : — 1st, By teach- 
ing Greek as, what it is mainly, a living, not a dead language. 
2nd, By considering that the only object worth keeping in view 
with regard to Latin and Greek, considered as a part of general 
education, is to enable your youth to read whatever exists in Latin 
and Greek that you cannot read as well in English, French, or 
German. To that end, I would immensely curtail the amount tiiat 
is read, and even of the authors which must be read 1 would read 
in translations as much as could be with propriety read in that way. 
I woidd strike my pen remorselessly through everything that was un- 
characteristic in a first rate author ; but, on the other hand, I woidd 
include in my list of books a good deal that is usually, but most 
unreasonably, omitted. 1 would wholly banish from general educa- 
tion all Latin and Greek composition whatever, except in prose. 
On the other hand, I would consider it just as necessary thAt the 
persons who were to go through a classical education should have 
their eye familiarized with whatever is most beautiful in Greek 
coins, statues, gems, and buildings, as that the ear should be fami- 
liarized with the finest passages in the language. When 1 was at 
school it was the fashion to learn by heart thousands and thousands 
of lines of Latin and Greek. To all thai I would put an utter end, 
and never encourage a line to be learnt that was not sufficientiy 
good to be treasured through life as a possession for ever. 

'* The time is surely come for some scholar of commanding repu- 
tation, or better still, for some committee of scholars, to put forth 
an answer to this question— considering that Latin and Greek stu- 
dies do bring the mind into contact with ideas with which it is not 
otherwise brought into contact, and considering that there are a 
vast number of the studies which it is absurd and disgraceful to ne- 
glect — what is there that vou insist upon as specially worthy of atten- 
tion ? I am persuaded that the list of books or part of books which 
would be written down in answer to such a question as this by 
scholars, who, in addition to having read widely in the classics and 
having made themselves acquainted with the chief treasures of clas- 
sic art, have a wide knowledge of modem literature, would not be of 
unwieldly length. I yield to no one in the desire to keep classical 
study a part of education, but you must remember that the place 
which classical studies now hold in this country is a mere accidental 
result of their having been introduced when there was hardly any 
modem literature. Of late they have been studied from a fantastic 
notion that they are a peculiarly good discipline for the mind, that 
they are in some mysterious sense educative. They were not intro- 
duced, however, for any such silly reason. Latin and Greek were 
in the days of the Renaissance the keys.of almost all knowledge 
worth having. Th^ were studied, not as being educative, but be- 
ing instructive. Wkat I advocate is, that we should go back, to 
the practices and principles of our ancestors in this matter, and act 
as they would have acted if tiie languages which it was necessary to 
learn for the ordinary purposes of an intelligent life had been then, 
as English, French, and German are now, full of books which in- 
troduced the reader to the knowledge best worth havins . If that 
had been so in their day, ihev would, I trust, have used tiie classics 
to do for them what other literature could not do — ^they would 
not, I trust, have used the dassios to do what other litera- 
ture could do better. There is another question whidi a com- 
mittee of sdiolan might usefully answer, what are the best trans- 
lations of the classics in English, Frendi, or German, and what is 
there that must be read in the original ? If those two questions 
were satiitfaotorily answered, if it became once understood that a 
claesioftl education must indude a familiarity with the best produc- 



tions of dassical art, as represented at least by casts, electrotypes, 
drawings, and other copies where the originals are not accessible, 
and ought if possible to include a visit to the principal classical sites, 
I believe that the amount of classical culture in this country would 
be enormously increased, and give time for more valuable studies. 

'' I want carefully to guard myself against saying a word against 
these studies-Hdassical or any of their adjuncts per ae. The least 
useful of these adjuncts is probably Latin and Greek verse composi- 
tion, but I would utterly banish it from general education, I would 
endeavour to keep up the traditions of English success in what I 
admit to be, like fencing, an excessively pretty accomplishment, by 
giving large rewards for it both at our schools and Universities. The 
best and most legitimate use to which you can put endowments is 
to encourage studies which will not, so to speak, encourage them- 
selves, an^ I should be sorry if there were ever a time when a few 
persons in this country could not write Latin verse as well, say, as 
the late Professor Conington,' or Greek Iambics as well as the Lste 
Mr. James Riddell, not to mention the names of living people. It 
is a common thing to represent those who are opposed to the pre- 
sent system of teaching the dassics as enemies to the classics them- 
selves, but nothing could, in my case, be more unjust. 1 wish, as 
you have seen, that the classics should still occupy a considerable 
place in the education of any one who has any aptitude for litera- 
ture, and who can c%rry on his studies to the age at which young 
men usually leave Oxford and Cambridge. Furtiier, I should like 
to see such a rearrangement in the application of our University 
funds as to encourage a small number of specialists to give their at- 
tention to eveiy one of the adjuncts of classical study. I cannot 
possibly make it too clear that what I want is, not to diminish the 
amount of dassical knowledge in the world or of classical culture in 
general education, but by a wiser ordering of classical studies to 
get time for other studies even more important, without overtask- 
ing the strength of fairly intelligent and fairly healthy young per- 
sons. I believe that English boys lose at least five dear years of 
life between seven years old and three-and-twenty, thanks to the 
unwisdom of our present system, in addition to what they may lose 
by their own idleness." 

To the study of mathematics Mr. D. does not assign a high place 
except as a necessary introduction to physics. Physiology, study 
of the laws of England, political economy, politics, etc., were aU 
dwelt upon as parts of a general system of education which could 
easily be got through by the time the student was 21. Here is the 
conclusion at which Mr. D. arrives as he summarizes what he had 
said : — 

^ * Such a general education as I have sketched in rough outline 
would not occupy quite so long a time as the far inferior education 
through which tne young man who takes honours at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge now passes. It will be seen to have some points of resem- 
blance to the education which is tested by the matriculation examina- 
tion of the London University — the most sensible examination 
meant to test general education which is, so far as I am aware, now 
held in these islands, if we allow for the fact that that examination 
is one which may take place at sixteen, while the examination which 
we should contemplate would take place at or after one-and-twenty. 
Such a general education would ensure the acquisition of a far 
larger number of facts, and the formation of a far larger number of 
correct ideas, than is now customary. It would train the judgment 
far more efifectually, and it would lay a far better fountain for that 
continuous self -education which should go on in every intelligent 
human being to his last hour. It would store the mind with the 
most important truths that man has discovered about his environ- 
ments, and with the most remarkable things he has said, while it 
would prepare the mind to receive the intensest pleasure of which 
it is capable from perpetual additions of these two kinds of know- 
ledge, as well as from the direct influence of beauty, natural or arti- 
ficial. It would, in other words, give the key of the treasure- 
house of sdence, the key of the treasure-house of literature, the 
key of the treasure-house of natural beauty, and the key of the 
treasure-house of art, while it taught the mind to work easily and 
powerfully, without ever overtaxing the body, or falling into the 
foolish mistake of treating its ally and instrument as if it were a 
slave." — B. A, PresbyUrian, 



THE GAELIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

DsAR Sib, — The following circular was received by last mail 
from Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, with the request tiiat I would 
invite attention to it in this countiy. This, I presume, can best 
be done by reprinting it in a journal so extensively read bv Scots- 
men and their descendants as yours. I have no doubt there are 
many Highlanders in this country who would gladly aid in the pre- 
servation and extension of the study of their venerable ancestral- 
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tongue and its literature, and one of the best modes of securing 
this would no doubt be the erection in Scotland of a well-endowed 
chair, which would necessarily be always filled by one of the most 
eminent Graelic scholars. That the subject has attracted some at- 
tention in this country is shown by the fact that in one at least of 
the Colleges affiliated with this University, instruction in Gaelic 
has been provided, and that in another a scholarship and a prize 
are offered for proficiency in Gaelic grammar and translation. I 
may add that Her Majesty the Queen heads the subscription list 
with two hundred pounds, and that the other subscriptions range 
from £105 to £10. Subscriptions may be forwarded to Prof. Blackie 
or to Donald Beith, Esq., W. S., 43 Castle street, Edinburgh. 



Truly yours, 



J. W. Dawson. 



TO HIOULANDEBS ABROAD AND IN THE COLONIES'. 

It has been a matter of regret with the friends of the Highlanders 
and all lovers of native history and literature, that the language of 
the Gael, as now spoken in the Highlands of Scotland and in the 
Colonies, has been treated with such undeserved neglect, not only 
by the inhabitants of the low countries, but in not a few cases even 
by the Highlanders themselves. The consequence of this has been 
not only that the excellent poems of Alastair M'Donald, Duncan 
Ban Maclntyre, Dugald Buchanan, and many others (not to men- 
tion the sublime strains of Ossian), are practically unknown to the 
great mass of the Gaelic-speaking youth of Scotland, but that even 
the sacred Scriptures in the Gaelic version, whose excellence is 
generally confessed, are left unread by hundreds of persons who 
can be edified only by religious addresses in the familiar mother- 
tongue. Into the causes of this neglect, various and sad as they 
have been, it is not necessary to enter here ; let it be sufficient to 
allude to one, that, when young Highlanders of any intellectual 
ambition betake themselves to the Universities of their native 
country in pursuit of the highest attainable culture, they find the 
language and literature of the Celtic races either not named at all, 
or named only to be ridiculed, while all their energies are directed 
into the channel of Greek and Roman learning. In these circum- 
stances it is natural for them to look upon the language of 
their great forefathers rather as a necessary evil than as an 
element of good ; and, if the teaching of the parish schools has 
in most cases done little to make the young Gael familiar with the 
printed traditions of his native tongue, the Universities generally 
succeed in eradicating altogether from the youth any germ of en- 
thusiasm for Celtic literature that might have been growing in the 
bosom of the boy. 

As the natural remedy to this evil, a few friends of the Gael in 
the Council of the University of Edinburgh bethought themselves 
of the very expedient of founding a Chair of Celtic Languages and 
Literatures in one of the Scottish Universities ; and, as the seat of 
such a Chair, Edinburgh at once presented itself, not only in respect 
of its historical traditions and metropolitan position, but as being 
the great centre of ecclesiastical and intellectual action in Scotland. 
The erection of such a Chair would at once lift up the language of 
the Gael from the contempt into which it has fallen, and present to 
aspiring young Highlanders an object of scholarly ambition in the 
field of their own most cherished traditions which has so long been 
denied them. It would manifestly act also as a grand training 
school for those who are to be employed as preachers in the High- 
land pulpits, and teachers in Gaelic-speaking districts of Scotland, 
and in connection with the Greek and Latin dasses, and the recently 
erected Chair of Sanscrit, tend to create a school of well-disciplined 
scholars, who might dispute with the Germans on Celtic ground the 
most interesting and difficult problems of Comparative Philology. 

In order to realize this idea, as various circumstances render it 
hopeless to look to Government, at least in the first place, for aid, 
a Committee was appointed to collect contributions of which Prin- 
cipal Sir Alexander Grant, the Honourable Lord Neaves, Cluny 
Macpherson, Professor Masson, Sheriff Nicolson, of Kirkcudbright, 
Professor Blackie, and Professor MacGregor, of the Free Church 
College, were prominent members. Of this Committee Professor 
MacGregor was appointed Convener ; but the Professor finding his 
hands sufficiently occupied otherwise, retired from the work, and 
the duties belonging to the Convenership devolved on Professor 
Blackie. At first the encouragement offered was so slight that the 
originators of the scheme ahnost despaired of success ; but the 
more the matter was looked into, and the more firmly the pulse of 
true Highlanders was felt in the matter, the more did the prospects 
brighten, and the result has been that now, after a little more than 
four months' activity, a sum of more than £5,000 has been raised, 
subscribed by the leading Highland aristocracy, the heads of the 
Clans, the merchant princes of London and the West of Scotland, 
citizens of various Highland towns, and the Gaelic Societies and 
Celtic dubs in the various parts of Scotland where Highlanders 
congregate. Her Majesty the Queen also, as the Convener on the 



best authority believes, is in favour of the scheme, and will stamp it 
with her approval as soon as she sees it placed on a firm foundation 
of popular support. 

The sum required as a capital to provide an income of £400 a 
year for the Professor will be £10,000 poimds ; but in order to sec- 
cure the services of a first-rate man, and considering the increased 
expenses of living in the present age, it is very desirable that a sum 
of £12,000, or £14,000, should be subscribed, as it cannot be ex- 
pected that the young men who attend a Celtic class will either be 
very numerous or able to pay a very remunerative fee. The Com- 
mittee, however, have not the slightest reason to doubt that there 
are hundreds of intelligent and patriotic Highlanders, both at 
home and abroad, v^ho will not only be ready to furnish the means for 
founding such a Chair, but who might also be willing to increase its 
efficiency, by creating along with it a few Fellowships which would 
act as a seminary of accomplished Celtic scholars for future gener- 
ations. The intellectual misfortune of Scotland has always been 
that University study has been confined too much to strictly profes- 
sional channels, and that all learning which does not produce a di- 
rect practical result has been allowed to starve. This, and this only, 
it IS that in so many branches of interesting research causes our 
acknowledged Academical inferiority to the Germans and the Eng- 
lish ; and from this spedally arises the lamentable fact that the 
most learned works in Celtic Philology have been composed by 
Professors in German Universities — ^Zeuss and Ebel — not, as would 
naturally have been expected, in the Universities of the country 
where the language still flourishes in a green old age. Comparative 
Philology and Ethnology, with their important bearings on early 
history, both profane and biblical, suffer, as a matter of course, 
from the neglect of the material which lies at our doors. The re- 
proach thus cast on our national learning nothing will tend so effect^ 
ually to remove as the scientific treatment of the Gaelic, and other 
Celtic languages, on the elevated platform of University teaching. 

For these reasons, and others which will readily occur to you, 
we smcerely trust that you may feel moved to give the friends of 
the Celt in the mother-country that substantial aid which they re- 
quire, in order to realize the proposed scheme in a manner worthy 
of the known patriotism of Highlanders. 

(Signed) 

Cluny Macpherson. 

Alex. Grant, Bart., Principal of the University. 

Alex. Dupf, D.D., LL.D., Edinburgh. 

John Kennedy, D.D., Dingwall. 

The Rev. Dr. John Maclbod, Glasgow. 

The Rev. xVrohibald Clerk, D.D., LL.D., Kil- 
mallie. 

John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek, Edin- 
burgh. 

Jambs Beog, D.D., Edinburgh. 

Thomas Maclauchlan, LL.D., Edinburgh. 
— Montreal Witness, 



THE COLLEGE REGATTAS. 

The Rowing regatta and athletic sports of the American Colleges 
came off at Saratoga on the 13th and two succeeding days, and have 
so far given more satisfaction than any previous event. The interest 
seemed to centre chiefly in the representative crews of Harvard and 
Yale, the two foremost supporters of rowing on this side of the At- 
lantic among college men, and either of those crews was looked upon 
as a sure winner. The result has surprised every one, and goes to 
show that the favourites do not always win« Cornell, by winning 
the Freshman and University races, has achieved a success which 
has never fallen to the lot of any college crew since the inception of 
those intercollegiate carnivals, and one which may safely be set 
down as certain of seldom occurring in future. Although the colours 
of Harvard went to the fore in eight out of the eleven contests with 
Yale between 1862 and 1870, the former crew has not since then 
won a single race. In 1871 the crew of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College won at Ingleside, and in the two following years at Spring- 
field, Amherst and Yale were respectively the victors. Last year 
Columbia won at Saratoga to the surprise of every one — ^her own 
crew included — Harvard and Yale having fouled each other out of 
the race, and this year Cornell pluckily comes to the front out of 
thirteen University crews, and wins one of the closest races ever 
seen on Saratoga Lake. It were useless to speculate upon the re- 
sults to each crew, of the severe strain upon their physic^d energies 
caused by the constant practice and hard training necessary now-a- 
days to win a college race, but the students are to be congratulated 
that there was an absence this year of that ungentlenoanly conduct 
which characterized the sayings and doings of many the disappointed 

Sartizans of Harvard and Yale at their Srst meeting at Santtoga. — 
fontt'ea^ Qaaette. 
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nuny, with daw yegetation. About the 17th a sadden change, and the 
latter put of the month hot and dry, with rapid vegetation. 
PsTKHBOBODOH. — Sundog seen on 4th. Lightning and thunder with rain, 
7th. Lightning with rain, 24th (11 p.m. ) Lightning alone^th, 24th (9 p.m. ) 
Frost, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 12th. hard, 17th, 18th, 26th. Wind storms, 2nd, 
3rd, 12ih, 14th, 15th, 19th, sadden gust at 5.30 p.m, 20th, 26th. Snow, 1st, 
2Qd, 14tb, with rain. Rain, 1st, 2nd, 5th, 7th- 9th, 12th, 14th, 15th, 24th, 
29th, Swallows seen, 21st. Plum and cherry trees in bloom, 22nd. Trees 
in full leaf, 31st— a week or so later than usual. 

GODIRICH. -Lightning and thunder with rain, 8th, 14th, 21st, 28tlL Fog, 
12th, 22nd, 25th. Snow, Ist, 2nd, 12th. Bain, Ist, 5th, 7th— 12th. 14th, 
2l8t, 24th, 28th. Eemarkable halo round sun on 30th, between 2*30 and 
3 p^m ; band apparently about double the width of a rainbow — the outside 
of it slightly closed, lUce a didl rainbow. Late spring ; fruit trees not gener- 
ally out in bloom until the lasjAnreek in May. 

Stratford. — Lightning aniFthunder with rain, 8th. Thunder, 9th, 14th. 
23ni. Lightning, 24th, 28th. Frost, Ist— 7th, 13th. Wind storms, Ist, 2nd 
12th. Snow, 1st. 2nd, 12th. Rain, Ist, 5th, 6th, 8th~ 12th, 14th, 21st, 24th, 
29th. The mean temperature of the month was the exact average for May 
as observed for fourteen years. 

Hamilton.— Hail, 15th. Frost, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 19th. Snow, Ist. Rain, 
1st, 5th, 6th, 11th, 12th, 14th, 15th, 21st. 25th, 29th. 

SiMCOB. — laghmng and thunder witn rain, 8th, 9th, 29th. Hail, 1st. 
Frost, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 13th. Wind storms, 2nd, 8th, 9th, 12th. Fog, 
22nd. Snow, 2nd. Rain, 1st, 5th, 9th, 11th, 14th, 21st, 24th, 29th. Maple 
trees began to open into leaf on 2l8t. 

Windsor.- Two meteors in N. on 4th. Lightning and thunder with 
rain, 1st, 8th, 9th, 14th. 21st. Lightning with thunder, 23rd. 28th. Light- 
ning, 7th, 22nd. Wind storms, 2nd, 12th. Fog, 19th, 2l8t. Snow, 2nd. 
Rain, Ist, 5th, 8th— 12th, 14th, 21st— 23rd, 29th. 



III. §i0Qrairltkal SfluUfufi. 

Thb Rioht Hon. Sir Francis Bond Hbad, Bart., P.C.,K.C.H., 
and Knight of the Prassian Military Order of Merit, son of the late 
Mr. James Boper Head, was bom at Hermitage, near Rochester, 
January Ist, 1793. After serving with the Royal Engineers at 
Waterloo, and under the Prussian Greneral Ziethan at Fleunis, in 
which battle his horse was twice shot under him, he took charge of 
an association which started from Falmouth to Bio de la Plata in 
1825, to work the gold and silver mines. He rode six thousand 
miles, aild drew up a narrative of travel under the title of *' Bough 
Notes of a Journey Across the Pampas," published in 1826. In 
1835, while holding the post of Assistant Poor Law Commissioner 
in the County of Kent, he was appointed by Lord Glenelg, at a 
moment's notice. Governor of Upper Canada. Here, under the 
greatest difficulties, with the aid of the militia, he not only suj^ 
pressed an internal rebellion, but repelled the invasion of large 
bodies of ^' sympathizers " from the United States, for which ser- 
vices, having received the thanks of the Legislatures of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Upper Canada, he was created a 
baronet in 1838. The title of Privy Councillor was conferred on 
him December 24th, 1867. He enjoyed a pension of £100 a year 
''in consideration of his contributions to the literature of his 
country.'* 

Lady Jane Franklin. — The news of the departure of the Pan- 
dora expedition a few weeks ago, in search of Sir John Franklin, 
was followed the next day by that of the hopeless illness of Lady 
Franklin, who fitted the expedition out as the last hope of recover- 
ing the remains of the husband for whom she had searched and 
waited for thirty long years. The last expedition will never bring 
the remains to a living widow, but Lady Franklin's hope is none 
the less consummated, for on Sunday night she died. When Sir 
John, then Captain Franklin, returned from his first expedition, 
he was honoured with a fine poem, written on the subject of his 
cruise, and became acquainted with its author, Eleanor Ann Par- 
den, an English poetess of considerable merit. This romantic 
friendship led to a marriage, and Mrs. Franklin proved a devoted 
wife. She died from consumption the day following her husband's 
second expedition to the Arctic regions. In March, 1828, after his 
return, he married Jane Ghriffin, the second daughter of John Griffin, 
a London gentleman. On her mother's side, the second wife was 
of French Huguenot extraction, &nd was bom about 1806. She 
spent most of ner married life with her husband, and accompanied 
him on most of his sea voyages in different quarters of the globe. 
Sir John's fatal expedition of 1845 brousht out the noble qualities 
of her nature, and displayed to the world a fidelity which finds few 
parallels in domestib history. The career and fate of few, perhaps 
none, of the great explorers and navigators have exdted a more 
world-wide interest and sympathy than Sir John Franklin's, and 
one great cause of that sympathy was that a faithful wife spent 
her years and her fortune in endeavours to recover her lost nus- 
band, and that the lapse of more than a quarter of a century, did 
not dampen her ardour or diminish her perseverance, against the 
reasonings of others who judged better but loved less. — Hamilton 
^Spectator. 



The Wwk of Ood in Great Britain under Mesgrs Moody dc Saniey^ 1873 
to 1875, by Rev. Rufus W. Clabk, D.D. New York : Harper & 
Bros. Toronto : Hart k Rawlinson. 

This is a record, as appears from the bills, of the marvellous work in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland which the two great evangeliatfl, tlie 
preacher and the singer, are doing. The book commences with a sketc^ 
of the career of both noted revivalists, and recounts the effects of their 
ministratioDs throughout Scotland and in Ireland. It then aocompa^ 
nies them to London, where they are yet holding meetings, llie move- 
ment has excited a great deal of criticism, favourable and hostile^ yybile 
the great fact yet remains that a wonderful blessing has follovyed it. 
while a vast amount of good has been done to multitudes whom perhaps 
the ordinary services of the churches would have failed to reach. There 
is scarcely a doubt but that the spiritual life Messrs. Moody ft Sankey 
have, with God's blessing, infused into the various congregsations 
throughout the British Isles will have a powerful effect on the sacoess^ 
ful promotion of Christian work, and ti^at their influence for good will 
be felt long after their immediate teaching has ceased. 

Early Kings of Norway ; also, an Essay on the Portraits of John Knox, 
by Thomas Carlyle. New York : Harper ft Bros. Toronto : Hart 
ft Rawlinson. 

This little work, from the pen of the author of the *^ Histoiy of the 
French Revolution," seems to have been written because the struggles 
of the Norsemen suggested, amid all their romance and wildness, some- 
thing nobler than the petty squabblings and deceits of so-called demo- 
cracy^rather an unpopular sentiment now-a-days, and deduced from a 
strange text. The Essay on John Knox^s Portraits with which the vo- 
lume concludes, is an examination of the various portraits supposed to 
represent the great Scottish Reformer, on one of which, the Somerville 
portrait, the author fixes as the onW faithful representation extant. In 
this Essay is included a sketch of Knox's life and works, chiefly derived 
from his own writings. 

Limngstone's Last Journal^ by Horace Waulsr, F.R.G.S. New 
York : Harper ft Bros. Toronto : Hart ft Rawlinson. 
This is one of Messrs. Harper's "Complete, Cheap, and Popular" 

editions of the above work which has been already noticed in this 

Journal. 

Wallers Word, by Jambs Payne, author of " CecU's Tryst," " Car- 
lyon's Year/' ftc, ftc. Harper ft Bros., New York ; Hiut ft Rawlin- 
son, Toronto. 

Blue Beard's Keys, and other Stories, by Mi9S Thackeray, author cf 
** Old Kensington," ftc. Harper ft Bros., New York ; Hart ft Raw- 
linson, Toronto. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS, TORONTO AND OTTAWA, 

The Session will commenoe on the 15th September, and will 
olose on 15th July, with yaoation from the third Wednesday in 
December to the second Tuesday in January ; and from the Wed- 
nesday before, to the Tuesday after Easter, inclusiye. 

Students desiring to enter the new Normal School at Ottawa, 
will please send in their names to the Education Department, 
Toronto, without delay. 

Note. — For subjects of examination see prospectus, to be had 
on application to the Education Department, Toronto. 
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PRIZE AND LIBRARY BOOKS. 



THE PEOPLE'S DEPOSITORY OF ONTARIO 

Will oontinue to allow 

ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. 

On all remittances over $5 sent to it 
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PRIZE OR LIBRARY BOOKS. 



The price charged to the SohoolB for Booka ib at the rate of 18 
cents on the Is. sterling of retail cost, being nearly 35 per cent. 
lower than the current retail prices of these £>okB. 

^T Catalogiies se^it on application. 
Printed for the Eduoatlon Department by HuimR, Ron A Oa, Toronto. 
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ONTARIO AND NEW YORK TEACHERS' CONVEN- 
TIONS. 

We insert the following report in exknso of the proceedings 
of tbe Oatario Teachers' Association. Those of the iuterestr 
iog meeting at Fredonia, N.Y., vre have been compelled from 
want of apace to omit, and merely give the closiag summary : 

FUTMNTH ANNtlAL CONVKNTION Of THB ONTARIO TkACHEBB' 

ASSOCIATION.— The Fifteenth Annaal Conveatioa of the Ontario Teach- 
en' AsBouiation met iu the the»tre of the Nomul Si;hDol Buildings, on 
the IMh ultimo, the Praident, Mr. Goldwin Smith, in the chair. 
There wu alaroeattondsnco of inspactura aad teachen. The proceed- 
ings opened with the reading of tha Scriptures and prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Grant^ The minutes of the last Convention were read and uon- 
Grtaed. The Treasurer's report for the past year was thea read It 
showed the receipts to have been since last report, $212 19 : expendi- 
ture, 1117 28 _; bal*nce_on hand, t»* 91. Ou motion the report was re- 
-"■*"" " t. Hughes, Dear- 

COUFULSORV EDUCATIO.V. 

A. discussion on the subject of compalaury education waa then opened 
by the reading ot a paper on the subject by Archibald Macallum, il A 
iJter defining education, he laid down, as its lirst principle, that it 
should be national. The State must provide fur the education of the 
whole people, from the lowest primary instruction or kindergarten tii 
the university of the nation. Though tha legislative provisions for a free 
and liberal education in Ontario were ample, the Stnte should insist, in 
mere eeU-defene^ that those provisions of the law should be carefully 
carried into effecl, for iijoorance was such an evil that its riddance was 1 
necessary. Iu no other way could the best ioteresta of society ba con. I 
served, and maintained than by the compulsory enforcement of the great 
boon of education. It was the ri^ht ofevory Canadian child to receive I 
such an education as would lit him to become a good loyal aubjoct, to i 
dischai^a worthily the various social duties eujoined by citizenship, and 
to tit him for the life to come. This was the end of education. It was 
the aequence of a free Public School system, and might be rsgardeil a: I 
the crowning act in the great educational drama of the past thirty 
years. Oar legislators had placed the iMillot in the hand.s of every elec- 
tor, and iu no other way could this right bo eiarcised to the benefit ot 
all conoemed than by the general diffusion of knowledge. Though our 
lystem of Government was the best in the world, it contd not truly be 
brought into effect without the general .'duoation of the people. We 
owed it as a right to our posterity to baud down to them thu blessing of 



education. The importance of securing a good education to the people 
was shown in the large amount expended for this purpose by civilized 
nations, [n the United Slates I4(J,(K)0,U00 acres of land had bean set 
aside for educational purposcB. There were fourteen and a half millions 
of childt«n of school age in that country, and $95,000,000, or one third of 
one per cent, of the reu and personal property of the country, was aiuin- 
ally expeudodon education. 221,000 teachers were employed. All the 
States bad free schools, and in several of them attendance at school 
was made compulsory. He trusted such a law as this would soon oh. 
tain everywhere. In 1H73 there were in the Province of Ontario 601,869 
children, between the agea (if G and 16. of whom 160,9S4 had attended 
school more or less. Of this total number of children of all w^, 4S0,- 
G79 had been undergoing mental cultnre in some one or other of our vari- 
ous educational institutions. There were 4,662 school .houses, or a total 
of educational inatitutiuns of one kind or another of 6, 124. The num- 
ber of Public School teachers was 5,642, and the salaries paid them 
amounted to 11,520,124. Tha total eipcnditure in connection with 
Public Schools was, in that year. $2,604,5213; and for all educational 
purposes, $3,258,125. He was unable to give the total value of our 
school property, but for our population he believed we would compare 
favourably wiUi any other nation in the world. These fiuures would 
give aume idea of tha importance of our school system. Railways and 
manufactures, howaver important they might be to the wealth of a na. 
tion, were smalt compared with the education interests of the people. 
He would point out some of the benefits which would arise from the 
adoption of a syalom of compulsory education. First, it would prevent 
pauperism- In Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois the statistics kopt 
tended to show that of the illiterate one in every ton is a pauper, while 
of the educated the proportion is only one in every three hundred. Statis- 
tii-> in general established thatoauperism decreased proportionally as edu- 
lacreased. Another benntt of compulsory education was tliat it di- 
' ' OftbeuHsoners committed iu Ontsrio, inl870, 1.722, or 

a; per cent., were unable to read or write; 427 ware children under sin- 
teen years of age. The (.'ommissioner of Education for Hew York stated 
that 85 percent, of the crimes committed in that city weie committed 
by uneducated persons. Iu New England SO per cent, of the criminals 
were persons whose education had been wholly or nearly nf^lecled. 
"" ' "' "* kry and those collected in England 

. Ho pointed out the evils, physical 
lowtedge of nature's laws entailed on 

, . . Hiding even to their offspring, and referred to the efforts of Mr. 

McGann, of Belleville, in showing the tffecta of such ignorance, and the 
proper remedy. Again, compulsory education would effect a greot sav. 
ing in the expenses of the Civil Government. From the (Jhief Superin- 
dent's Report for 1870. it appeared that the cost of each pupil to the 
country was $3,87, while by the report from Mr. Laogmuir. Inspector of 
Prisons, it appeared that cauh prisoner in tha gaols cost the country $16.- 
(U, and this did not includa the judges' salaries and other items of that 
kimi which might justly bo added. Sorely, then, considering the effect 
which education had in the diminishing of crime, school-houses wore 
cheaper than gaols. Another bcnoitt which would l>e derived from com- 
pulsory education was that it would increase the blessings of life. The 
tendency of education was to increase the happiness of mankind. If it 
were general and compulsory, the greatest posBible good would be coD- 
ferreilupoii the greatest possible number. Lord Brougham, a i-ery good 
authority, had eipreBsed a very decided opinion as to the great effect 
which education had upon the happiness of mankind. The Commis- 
sioner for Education in the United States Lad stated that the ability to 
read and write increased the productive value of labour 25 per cent, Mr. 
S, Hill, author of a valuable work on education, expressed the opinion 
that if the countries of the world were arranged in the order of their 
wealth and prosperity they would also be arranged in the order of their 
excellence in eilucatlon. He read a number of other authorities to the 
same effect, among them Lord Macaulay, who pointed out the effects 
which a national system of education had produced in Scotland. Ue 
(Mr. Macollumi advocated the improvement of school architecture, so 
that a taste for the beautiful might be increased at the some time that 
the pupil was receiving a practical education. Every facility for impirfr 
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ma instruction should be provided and called into requisition. The 
schools should be better j^raded, so that no teacher should have more 
than forty pupils. Speciad attention should be paid to the health and com- 
fort of the pupUs. There should also be a better supervision of schools. 
Inspectors should not have so many in charge as some of them now 
have ; they should be better paid, and like our judges, their term of of- 
fice be during good behaviour. They should be removable by the (Go- 
vernment, to whom they should be responsible. But these improve- 
ments would be of little avail until the position of the teacher was made 
more secure. There should be Township Boards of Trustees, and the pay 
of the Trustees should be largely increased. The teacher made the 
school, surroundings might aid him in the work, but he was 
the instructor. After expressing the hope that this country would 
soon supply a want long felt — namely, that of a Bureau of Statistics, he 
concluded by nrging the importance of the work of education upon all 
engaged in it. The reading of the paper was received with aoplause. 
On motion a unanimous vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Macallum by 
the Convention. Mr. McGann referred to the effect which the diffusion 
of knowledge would have in doing awaty with the physical and mental 
maladies of the human raoe. In the Province of Ontario alone one in 
every 434 of the whole population was suffering from one or other of such 
maladies as deafness, insanity, blindness, &c. There were 1,412 deaf 
mutes, 1,516 insane persons, 680 idiots, and 600 blind persons, and all, 
or nearly all, these evils were caused by a violation of nature's laws. 
Mr. Hughes (Toronto) said that he was a little sorry that Mr. Macallum 
had not suggested some means of carrying out the present compulsory 
law. For one good reason they were not trying to enforce compulsorv 
education in the City of Toronto, and that was because they had not suf- 
ficient school accommodation for those who attended voluntarily. This 
would be-soon obviated, he hoped, aud the law enforced. As it was now, 
if an attempt was made to enforce the attendance of children, actions 
would be instituted against the Trustees for failing to provide sufficient 
accommodation. The object of the law, as he understood it, was to give 
the child a right, in defiance of the parent if necessary, to attend school. 
They had an Act in force in this counti^ which was to all intents and 
purposes equivalent to the Act passed in Massachusetts, viz., the Indus- 
trial School Act, which would be a means of enforcing attendance in the 
city. He was happy to say, too, that the regulation of the Council of 
Public Instruction compelling the pupils to attend regularly when they 
attended at all was being enforced m Toronto with excellent results, 
Mr. Piatt (Prince Edward) said one great omission in the compulsory 
clause of the School Act was that the four months were not required to 
be in succession* The moral effects of the Act, he believed, would be 
beneficial. Mr. Johnson (Cobourg) expressed himself stronffly in favour 
of Township Boards of Trustees. He had not approved of them at first, 
but experience was convincing him that it would be the best system. 
Mr. Mc^tosh (Durliam) said the principal result of the passage of the 
present compulsory law was that it had a moral effect upon parents. He 
thought it a ^reat pity that the time during which pupils were required 
to attend ea(3i year was not six months instead of four. The good ef- 
fects of the law were very observable in his county, as he had noticed 
that iu Kctme school sections the attendance had been mcreased as much as 
15 pur ccut. since it came into operation. The part of the clause which 
had. the greatest effect was that which imposed a rate of one dollar per 
month for non-compliance with the law. He did not think the clause 
which allowed the summoning of parents before a magistrate was work: 
able, as there were so many qualifications. Mr. Tamblyn (Oshawaj 
thought there would be no thorough enforcement of the law so long as 
teachers were liable to be removed if they incurred the odium of any in- 
dividual in the section. Mr. Hughes pointed out that the law was not 
enforced by the teachers but by tue trustees. Mr. Piatt moved, second- 
ed by Dr. Crowle, ** That in the opinion of this Convention it is desirable 
that the provisions of the School Act requiring each pupil between the 
ages of seven and twelve years to, attend school at least four months in 
the year should be so amended as to require such daily attendance to be 
consecutive." Rev. Mr. Grant said the effect of such an amendment 
would be to render the whole compulsory clause nugatory. Mr. J. R. 
Miller (Huron) thought the present Act was working very satisfactorily. 
In his county the attendauQe had increased very much under its opera- 
tion. If they sought to get too much they might eet into difficulties, for 
he was quite certain they could not carry out such a clause as that pro- 
posed by Mr. Piatt. Rev. Mr. Grant' agreed with Mr. Miller. Many 
acknowledged that the present law was a good one, but they were only 
afraid it could not be carried out ; and they would greatly increase that 
difficulty by the amendment suggested by Mr. Piatt. They should give 
the present law a fair trial. Mr. Scarlett (Northumberland) expressed 
himself in favour of the motion, as irregularity of attendance was a great 
evil in the schools. Four months* irregular attendance at school would 
have very little effect. Mr. D. Boyle (Elora) suggested that the annual 
returns of attendance should be examined, and a portion of the legislative 

Sant deducted for each pupil who had not attenaed the prescriTOd time, 
r. J. B. Smith ( Wentworth) said the principal reasons given for the 
non-attendance of pupils in his county were want of clothing, and because 
the parents had no control over their children, who played truant in- 
stead of coming to school. He hoped to see industrial schools established 
in each county, or in unions of two or three counties, and especially in 
the neighbourhood of the large cities. Mr. Glashan suggested that in- 
stead of compelling four months^ consecutive attendance (which could 
onl^ be enforced with great difficulty, if, at all), one hundred days' at- 
tendance should be enforced, which would necessitate regular attendance 



for a large portion of the time, there^ing 219 teaching days in the year. 
The names of those pupils who had not attended the required time oould 
be struck off the roll of those entitled to receive the Grovemment grant 
This would bring the matter home to the Trustees, as they could beheld 
liable for the loss of such money if they did not enforce the attendance 
of children. Mr. Piatt said that in the compulsory laws of 'Sew TSngiiHid 
the attendance was always required to be consecutive. Two mnntiw 
of such attendance was better than four months' irregular attendanoa, 
Mr. Boyle moved, in amendment to the amendment, seconded by Mr. 
Mcintosh, "That a clause be enacted in the law by means of whidi the 

Inspector will have power to withhold the sum of- dollars from the 

Legislative grant for each pupil between the a^ of seven and twelve 
years who luis not attended school four months m the year." Mr. Mo- 
Queen said the best thing they could all do was to do their best what 
they went home to enforce the present law. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Brown- 
lee (Waterloo) thought that the names of those parents who had not sent 
their children to school the required time should be handed to a magis- 
trate, who should be instmcted to prosecute them. On motion, the de- 
bate was adjourned. 

PRESIDENT smith's ADDRESS. 

The President, on taking the chair at the evening session, proceeded 
to deliver his annual addrMS. He said he oould not help thinking that 
these meetings, whether central or local, were of great use to the pnrfies- 
sion. Education was an experimental science ; the teachers were tnidrmg 
the experiments ; in the local and central associations they came together 
aud heard the results of those experiments, and so forwarded the acienoe 
wliich they were engaged in applying. It was also useful for them, se- 
cluded as they were for the greater part in the rural districts, to meet on 
these occasions and interchange ideas. On the last occasion of their 
meeting the interest was somewhat taken away by the excitement of so 
election which was then pending, and in which he was one of the candi- 
dates. He thanked those who supported him at that time, declared his 
intention of performing his duties equally to all, and announced that he 
had had no hand in any imputations which were then made on those who 
opposed him, the first sign of a man of honour being to be careful of the 
honour of others. He hiui endeavoured to supply hiB deficient acquaint- 
ance with the educational profession in Ganaoa, by visiting as &r as he 
could the meetings of the local associations, but it was difficult for him to 
visit thom all, especially those in the more distant parts of ^e Provinca 
This had been the^ first year of a re-organised Council. As one of the 
elected members, it was not for him to say whether the elective element 
had worked well or ill. The work had not fallen short in quantity— 
whether it had in point of quality, he left others to judge. There had 
been a disposition ou the part of the Council to make themselves acqoauiV 
ed with the views of the teachers generally, as, for instance, in regard to 
the revision of the text-books and the new scheme for the High Schools. 
There was one change which many still desired, that was that the meet- 
ings should be public, and that Reporters should be admitted. iLoud 
cheers.) He believed he could speak upon that question wiUt perfect 
impartiality, though some charitable people seemed to think that he had 
some motive in excluding reporters and keeping the meetings private. 
He could have no such motive. This was his last year of office, and be- 
sides, if he did not choose to s{>eak before reporters, one had always the 
refuge of heing silent. But he thought the question required very con- 
siderable deliberation before they proceeded to take the step whidi was 
proposed. This Council was not administering public moneys. They 
nad no special reason for keeping a very sharp or vi|;ilaut eye upon it 
What it was wanted to do was to transact current busmess, and to make 
regulations which required, for the most part, minute consideration rather 
than great speeches like those which were made in public They wanted 
it, he considered, not to talk well but to work welL There was no con- 
stitutional reason why it should debate publicly, or why reporters should 
be admitted. There were many Boards in England doing the same kind 
of work, though not on the same subject exactly, to which reporteis 
were not admitted. If there was an^tning at all analagous in England 
to the Council of Public Instruction, it was the Committee of Council on 
Education, which did not sit publicly and was not reported. He could 
not help thinking that if reporters were admitted and the debates were 
published they would have a great deal of talk, and that was a consider- 
able evil when they remembered that the Council was not a body of resi- 
dents meeting from day to day, or through a long session, but of mem- 
bers scattered throughout the country, who were brought from their 
other avocations for a limited time, and from whom, therefore, they de- 
sired to get the largebt possible amount of work and the least possihle 
amount of needless talk while they were here. A^pdn, it was very diffi- 
cult to deliberate really when their words were bemg taken down by re- 
porters. That was notoriously the case in great legislative assemblies, 
if they asked any member of the English House of Commons whether a 
speech in that body had ever turned a vote, he would say, *' Yes, on one 
occasion. That was when Lord HoUand moved that the Master of the 
Kolls should be disqualified like the other judges from sitting in the 
House, and Lord Macaulay made a speech in opposition which turned 
the vote, Lord Holland himself saying that if he had not moved the re- 
solution he would have voted against it.*' That was one exception, but 
the rule was that people came with their minds already made up, and 
made speeches, in order to justify to the nation the vote thev were going 
to give. If they wanted to deliberate on some difficult private matter 
witn half-a-di>zen friends, would they be likely to dchbcrste freely, 
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or to change their opinions if there were need to change them in order to 
arrive at the proper decision, if a reporter were sitting by to publish 
every word afterwards ? That was the way with the Council of Public 
Inatraction. Members coming from the country could not be well in- 
f <«med of the business beforehand ; they had to learn the facts when they 
wrrived, and they might express opinions which in the course of discus- 
■km they miffht find it right to change, but it was very difficult to change 
an opinion after it had L«en taken down. His opinion was that if re* 
porten were present the debates of the Council would be of much less 
practical value. There was another danger. He hoped that in time pub- 
lic education and other beneficent institutions woula improve tiieir poli- 
tics,; but now they wanted to confine them to their own sphere. They 
did not want them in their soup or in their education. He believed that 
if they had reporters taking down the debates, and the newspapers com- 
mentuoff on them afterwards, it would be very difficult to keep out poli- 
tics. He did not say this on mere speculation. Not long ago a question 
waa raiaed about a debate in the Board on the subject of the Depository, 
and if they remembered the comments of the two leading newspapers on 
that occasion, they would recollect that they both fixed upon the objects 
of their political aversion for attack. At present the Board was not 
politicaL Politics were excluded from it. (Cheers. ) It was govemecl 
entirely— whether it went ritfht or wronc — by the interests of education. 
That, ne thought, in this political world was a valuable chiiracteristic, 
and one which he should not like needlessly to endanger. He was as 
great a friend of publicity as could be, and if there was any ground for 
snppoaing that the Board did not deliljerate honestly, or played tricks 
witn the public, by all means let the doors be thrown open and the re- 
porters admitted, but the object was not that it should talk well, but that 
it eibould work well, and reporting was a great impediment to work. 
The most important work the Council had done during the year had been 
the revision of text books. They were all aware that in that as in every 
department of this great and complex system change ought to be very 
cautious, but the text-books must be kept up to the level of the age, and 
the Council could not be responsible for anything else. (Cheers. ) He 
knew there had been a great desire for a new or revised geography (hear, 
hear), and that had been put in hand under good auspices. Then the 
enunmar was considered to need a change. (Hear, hear.) That change 
had been made, and a grag^mar introduced the best the Council could 
■elect, although he feared it might at first present a rather novel arrange- 
ment and nomenclature. It was very difficult to find a good English 
grammar. Mobt grammars had been written by people who had studied 
the inflected languages and thought English was infiected, though, un- 
fortunately, they knew that it was not. People who had studied Greek 
and Latin, especially Greek, looked for their forms everywhere. The 
Greek was perfectly homogeneous, almost perfectly inflected, and in forms 
and modes of thought far superior to any modern language. English was 
verydifierent, being execedin^ly heterogeneous and not inflected. Another 
class of text-books taken up for revision was the history books. They 
had foond no really good history M Canada for the use of schools and 
had had to invite the learned men of the Province to turn their attention 
to it, but he doubted if anything very valuable in the way of a text- 
book would be produced, in consequence of the disconnected character 
of our past history. With regard to English history, would there was 
some one who with the knowledge of the p/esent day united the talent 
of Goldsmith, and would give us such a narrative as his histories were. 
All historical writing was now aflected by the question whether history 
was a science, and to be treated as one in the same way as the physical 
sciences. Mr. Buckle thought it was, but he (Mr. Smith) was not satis- 
fied that it was so, because he had not yet found any explanaticm of the 
phenomena of conscience and moral responsibility, which seemed to ex- 
dnde free will, and if they admitted free will there was something in the 
phenomena of human action, of which history was made up, which was 
different from the phenomena of the scientific world, and repelled the 
scientific treatment applicable to it. Still, no doubt scientific habits and 
methods had told a good deal upon the treatment of history, so that if it 
had not become more scientific it had at least become more philosophical, 
less what might be termed the *' drum and trumpet history,'* and more 
the history of opinions and institutions. This anected the larger histo- 
ries more than the text-books, but it affected all to a certain extent. 
l%iere was, however, one element in history which was not affected by 
any question as to its being a science — ^that was the ethical part, the 
presentation of human character in great persons and great events, and 
that was the part most suited to children, and most required in any text- 
book adopted by the 0>uncil. Another class of books about which he 
had heara a gooid deal said in the local associations, and which must pro- 
bably come on some day for inspection, if not for revision, was the read- 
ing books. (Hear, hear.) His own inspection of them led him to 
sympathise with those who thought a change should be made, but before 
actinff they must settle some principle on which they should act. Was 
the object to be purely literary, siiftply to teach reading, or to convey 
specific information at the same time ? Although the two objects might 
not be absolutely incompatible, yet they would frame a very different set 
of books if they went on one principle or the other. That must be de- 
termined again by another Question as to the "programme" — whether 
some subjects now upon it should be left there or not. If the scientific 
or philosophical subjects now introduced in the programme were re- 
moved, there would be an additional reason to introduce them into the 
reading books, and so convey information no longer given in any other 
way. Another jx>int to which the attention of the Council was incident- 
lUy turned, was the relations between the text-books and religious 



teaching, and the conclusion to which the Council came in substance 
was, that it would desire all text-books, and books emanating from it, 
to be pervaded by the sentiment of a Christian communitv (cheers), but 
it would not introduce into them anvthing in the way of dogma — any- 
thing of a denominational or sectarian kind. He considered the latter 
provision to be sound and valuable. Some said not without plauiubility 
— "The Roman Catholics have their Separate Schools; the rest 
are Protestants ; and we may introduce mto them all doctrines in 
which all Protestants agree, or to which none strongly object." That, 
in the first place, was stereotyping a system which, after all, he hoped 
was merely a concession to a temporary need. He thought our Legisla- 
ture acted wisely in instituting Separate Schools. He thought they 
must look facts in the face, and must consider how difficult it would 
have been to get the Roman Catholic portion of their population to co- 
operate in anv sort of national system unless they had made that conces- 
sion. He did not say the propriety would be so clear if the aggressive 
spirit lately shown by the Ultramontane party were to spreadthrough 
this coimtry. He thought then the relations of the Roman Catholics to- 
wards the Government and society in general would be open to question. 
As things had been, however, he thought it wise, but he did not want to 
stereotype it— he did not want to write over all the public schools 
'* This is a school which the Roman Catholic cannot enter. " The address 
which he made to them last year had called down some sharp criticisms 
from ecclesiastical quarters, to which he thought it better not to reply. 
They had come from his excellent friend the Archbishop of Toronto, his 
excellent friend the Provost of Trinity College, and from a Hi^h Church 
clergyman of the Church of England, who wrote over his initials in the 
Mail. I'hey would p.ee that all these criticisms came virtually from the 
same quarter — but they would l)car him witness that he spoke as strong- 
ly as it was possible to speak on the importance of religious education, 
and that he said he looked forward earnestly to the day when not only 
would education be religious, but they would be able to reintroduce re- 
ligion into the teaching of their public schools, instead of the present 
system of secular education in the schools and religious education at 
home and in the Sunday schooli which was the result of a time of reli- 
gious perplexity and division, when it was impossible to get people to be 
all taught the same creed. But what those gentlemen all wanted was 
not religious but clerical education — education under the control of the 
clergy. The Catholic Archbishop had more than once poured balms 
upon his head from the height of nis pulpit, but in the Council they met 
on the most friendly terms and in the most friendly manner. (Cheers.) 
The Provost of Trinity College commenced mildly, but he warmed as he 
went on, and the High Chui^ rector was, he might say, personal, but 
ascribed that only to his piety. With regard to the Archbidiop*s 
criticisms, if he thought it quite certain that clerical control over educa- 
tion was really conducive to the interests of popular education, he would 
only like him to look at Spain and her colonies, Portugal, Brittany, 
Italy, the Roman Catholic parts of Belgium, and the other countries 
where clerical education had been most complete, and tell him honestly 
what had been the results. The Provost's principal objection was that 
he had underrated the activity of the Established Church of England in 
regard to popular education. Let him distinguish the Establishment, 
which was a political institution, from the Church. The Church, when 
it became political, and political power was placed in its hands, seemed 
to him to suffer by what it thought to be an accession of power. The 
Provost's statement that the Church of England had taken up the mat- 
ter of popular education before the close of the war against revolutionary 
France was literally correct. But that war divided itself into two 
parts. The first " was the struggle against revolutionary France 
and the French Republic, and then the Tory or High Church 
reaction in England was very high indeed. Afterwaros it was 
a struggle against Napoleon, and then the reaction became less 
violent. After the stru|^le ceased the liberal or progressive movement 
began again, and he contended that it brought with it popular educa- 
tion. In support of this statement he ouoted a passage from Lord Rus- 
sell's " Recollections and Sugg^tions.' The new High School scheme 
was likely, he thought, to fulfil its purpose. They had learnt from the 
newspapers that a question had arisen about the Depository. A com- 
mittee was appointed to enquire into the Depository, and to consider its 
relations to tne book trade and its general utility to present circumstan- 
ces. He consented to serve on the committee while doubting whether 
the Council had, under the Act defining its powers, power to cariy 
through that enquiry effectually. The nuestion was ultimately raised, 
and he could not say positively that it nad power, after a satisfactory 
enquiry, to make a complete report, and so, instead of voting for the re- 
ception of that report, ne was very glad to vote for a reference to the 
Government, suggesting that, as the institution was one of an exceptional 
kind, and the tnide wluch it affected felt and expressed itself ag^eved 
at its interference, it was desirable for the Government from time to 
time to enquire into it in order to see that it fulfilled the purposes of its 
institution and did not interfere with anv established trade. The report 
contained an explanation by the Office of the uses of the Depository, and 
a defence of it as an institution. He did not mean to say that there was 
not a great deal in that defence. His mind was entirely free from pre- 
judice on the question, but he thought the institution should be subjected 
to occasional enquiry. It was true that Government built ships and 
manufactured arms in its own yards, because they were absolutely ne- 
cessary, and private traders could not be relied on to supply them when 
wanted, or of the exact description required, but books were sure to be 
provided by the trade. The book traile was the natural organ for the 
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prodaction and the diffusion of literature. Its interests were not more 
selfish than those of any other trade, and they should be careful how 
they carried on an institution like the Depository without periodical en- 
quiry. He had no doubt that it servea an excellent purpose in the 
pioneer state of our institutions, but now the book tnide had developed 
and circumstances had changed. He looked with respect on the Deposi- 
tory and every part of the great educational policy which had been es- 
tablished in this Province, and would not lay rash hands upon it. 
(Cheers. ) During his visit to the local associations several questions had 
come up. One was whether certain scientific and philosophical subjects 
had not better be removed from the programme. The real question was, 
oould these subjects be effectively taught or not ? He should say 
that some of them could not be taught in the rural schools. He was of 
opinion that the staple should be reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
and seo^aphy. Let these be thorougmy taught, especially arithmetic, 
whida, mdependent of its obvious uses, was the best mental training 
that our children received. He had no doubt that the Scotch owed a 
great portion of their remarkable success in life to the very thorough 
training the^ underwent in arithmetic in Scotdb schools. A great deal 
had been said about the economical value of education in the increased 
value it gave to labour but they must remember that, after all, the 
root of industry was hard work, and while thev made labour more 
skilled and intelligent, there mi^t be a danger of making munnal la- 
bour distasteful. This result £id already been seen in the United 
States. The superiority of British workmen arose not from anything 
learned in the school, but from the long-trained habit of conscientious la- 
bour. Referring to the subject of rewards and punishments, he said he 
was inclined to sympathize with many people wno were opposed to the 
prize system. He tnousht that to excite ambition and envy in the minds 
of children was not conducive to their happiness, and after all, the great 
thing they desired to form was not intellect, but character. With regard 
to punishments, some thousht that coiporal punishment in bchools could 
be done away with altogether. But if the statements which had been 
published as to cases in which it had been successfully abolished were 
true, they only showed the persons that had succeeded to have 
possessed wonderful powers oi moral command, such as were not 
given to one teacher in a hundred. Among ordinary children 
and ordinary teachers, cases must arise when corporal punishment 
should be used. But, of course, the greatest economy of punish- 
ment was the greatest proof of the teacher's powers of moral command. 
The punishment shoula always be administered in cool blood, and if pos- 
sible not at the time ; it should never be inflicted for stupidity or ner- 
vousness, but only for wilful disobedience, including obstmate idleness. 
He had sometimes thought that the political evils of which we complained 
on this continent had resulted from the loss of parental authority, 
amounting in some cases to positive domestic anarchy. The irregularity 
of attendance of which complaint had been made was due in some mea- 
sure to our climate, the shortness of the summer often making it neces- 
sanr for the children to stay at home to assist in getting in the harvest, 
and the severity of the winter rendering it at times impossible to send 
them long distances. The frequent change of teachers would, he was afraid, 
only be rectified by higher pay being given. A question had been raised 
whether the Council of Public Instruction had not better be improved 
out of existence, and a Minister of Education substituted for it. He should 
say ves, at once, on two conditions. The first was that they could find a 
Minister of Education. He had asked one or two persons of some 
eminence whether they did not think the change had better be made. 
The answer was, ** Where will ^ou find the man ? " It was rather a 
melancholy subject of contemplation, and seemed to show that the United 
States was not the only country where the best men did not go into Par- 
liament. Another reason against the change was that they wished to 
keep education out of party politics. In England, the Vice-President 
of the Council was practically the Minister of Education as Chairman of 
the Committee of Council on Education, but though he was a party man, 
and went in and out like the other Ministers, they had somehow tdie art in 
the old country of keeping education tolerably clear of politics. He was 
not so sanguine of doing it here, but if he were sure of these two condi- 
tions being satisfied, he did say the right thing certainly was to have a 
Minister of Education. The President concluded his speech by thank- 
ine ishem for the honour they had done him by electing him, and then 
called on the Chief Superintendent of Education to address them. 

Rev. Dr. Rverson said that for more than twenty-five years nothing had 
been tolerated or allowed in an^ public school in Upper Canada which 
would prevent a Roman Cathohc child from entering it, so that no voice 
of warning or admonition in regard to it was required now. The fact that 
only 15,000 out of the 70,000 Roman Catholic children were educated in 
Separate Schools showed that the greatest liberality bad been shown in the 
public schools. The greatest care had been taken in the framing of the 
text-books, and they did not want to ^o to any one from any other country 
to show them what to do now. He claimed that he had watched the interests 
of the teachers of this country, and had been the means of framing a system 
which had not been equalled m any other country. He held that the meetings 
of the Council of Public Instruction should be public. (Cheers). He had ob- 
jected to the introduction of the elective system, believing the members should 
be accountable to the Grovemment, but when it was introduced he'gave notice 
of a motion, and held now that the elective members of the Council should 
have their words and their acts known to their constituents, and that the Coun- 
cil meeting should be public. (Loud Cheers.) He had made no less than 
three motions to that effect, and he believed that if the proceedings during 
the last year had been public instead of private,! great good would have 
resulted to the public. Ihe Council should be either purely administrative 
or it should be responsible to the people. There should be the most 



thorough public investigation, and no secrecv in any part of it. He should 
not think that the pluck diaracteristic of Englishmen would be shaken by 
the fear of being reported. He was in favour now of having a Minister of 
Education a member of the Executive Government and the Liegislative 
Assembly. He held that either the Government should not interfere at aH 
with the school system, or should take charge of it and be responsible for it 
He should do all he could to obtain public enquiiy on the part of the repr«> 
sentatives of the people into the whole system of the working of the Coua- 
cil as well as our schoc4 system generally. With regard to prize books he 
held that the people should have the choice in the matter, and that tiiere 
should be as Uttle dictation as possible. He beUeved they oould find a 
Minister of Public Instruction as well as a Minister of Crown Lands. He 
did not think the country was so intellectually poor that it could not fiad 
such a Minister. The Depository had worked in harmony with the develop- 
ment of the book trade to an extent unequalled in any State of the Unian 
of the same population as Upper Canada. It may be easy to find defects 
in every human system, and to unsettle everything, but it was notVio easy to 
build up everything- He hoped he should always have a kindly place in 
the recollection of the teachers of Ontario. (Cheers.) 

COMPULSORT BUUCATIOK. 

After the following teachers had taken part in the diBCUMsion : — Meaars. 
A. McCallum,' Hamilton ; R. Johnson, Cobouiv ;'Scarlett, Northumberland ; 
Irwin, Belleville ; R. McQueen, Belleville ; A. McMurchy, and W. Mcin- 
tosh, Mr. McTavish, moved, in amendment to the amendment, seconded bv 
Mr. D. B. Smith, That as enough time has not yet elapsed for testing wiUi 
any degree of thoroughness the practical value of the compulsory clauaes of 
the School Law, this Association deems it unwise to ask for any^ changes in 
the law, but they would press upon all parties concerned the primary impor- 
tance of enforcing)' the law as it at present exists." This was carried. 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDElfT. 

After prayer and reading the Minutes, the President said he desired to 
refer to a question which had arisen the preceding night. He had then ad- 
dressed them on various topics of inter^t in connection with education 
which occurred to him and which he thought were proper subjects for dis- 
cussion there. He had not done so in a spirit of harshness or discourtesy 
towards anybody. In speaking of changes which the Council had made, 
or might be led to make, in the text-books, he had cast no reflection upon 
any one, and had used words which were scrupulously measured and ocnute- 
ouB, especially as he saw theJChief Superintendent was present at his invita- 
tion. The Chief Superintendent had made a speech which was evidently 
directed against the re-organized Council, and the elective element in it 
It would have been in very bad taste for him to have entered into an acri- 
monious discussion with their ^est. Dr. Ryerson, for whom he had the 
greatest respect. In the Council he had invariably deferred to Dr. Rver- 
8on's opinion on points of administration, but there were questions such as 
the revision of text-books, in which he thought the opinions of other mem- 
bers of the Council were as much entitled to respect as those of the Super- 
intendent. He did not believe that the elected members of the Cvrandl 
had been sent there to do nothing. He said on the previous night that they 
could not allow text-books to go out which were not on a level with the 
age. He might have used stronger terms, for some of them swarmed with 
duKraceful blunders. He hoped he should always be courteous to all his 
colleagues, but while the teachers supported him, he should do what he 
thought was right. Mr. McMurchy moved a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent for his address of the previous night. Mr. Hughes seconded the mo- 
tion, which was carried. Dr. Wilson, who had taken the chair in the mean- 
time, in presenting the vote of thanlra to the President, expressed his regret 
at having been absent when the address was delivered, and bore testimony 
to the courtesy invariably displayed by Mr. Smith on the C-ouncil of Pubhc 
Instruction. 

GRANTING OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS* CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. J. Thorbum, M.A., then read a paper on the subject of *'Certifi- 
cates to Public School Teachers— how and by whom granted ? ^ After 
some introductory matter, Mr. Thorbum said every teacher should have 
some special acquaintance with the science of education and the principles 
upon which it was based. The success of any system of education depended 
upon the character of the teachers, and it therefore became an important 

?[uestion how efficient teachers could be obtained and retained in their pro- 
ession. This had been a serious difficulty to most Governments. He gave 
an account of the system of pupil teachers adopted in England, which had 
so far proved a success. He gave a lengthenea account of the Prussian sys- 
tem, \vhich he eul(^pzed as tending to raise the profession and make it a life 
business instead of a dernier ressort. He believed the school ssrstem of this 
Province would now compare favourably with that of any other country. 
Great improvements had taken place of late years. To illustaute this, the lec- 
turer gave several amusing instances of the answers given a few ^e*rs ago 
to some questions in exammations for teachers. He quoted an article in the 
Olobe, in which over-competition was complained of. and said there was good 
reason to believe that a large majority of their Public School teachers had 
only third-class certificates, though he had been unable to obtain any defi- 
nite information from the Education Office on the subject. He was of the 
opinion that third-class certificates should be abolished, and that there 
should be only two classes of teachers, as in Prussia. The second-oIasB 
should be divided into three grades — grade A, consisting of teadiers who 
had taught successfully for three years, certificates to be valid throughout 
the Province for five years, grade B. teachers who had taught successfully 
for one year, certificates to be valid throughout the Province for three 
vears ; and grade C, persons of good educational attainments, certificates to 
be valid throughout tne Province for two years. The first-class certificates 
should be valid for life, or during eood behaviour, but should be granted 
only to teachers who had successfuUy^ taught for five years, a course of tiie 
Normal School being considered eqmvalent to five years t«K;hing in a com- 
mon school, and the teachers to be eligible for a first-class certificate. He 
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was in favour of first and seoond-class certificates being granted bv the same 
Central Board of Examiners, acting by the authority and under tne instruc- 
tiona of the Council of Public Instruction. One of the moat objectionable 
features **f our Public School regulations was the humiliating conditirin which 
made it necessary for a teacher every year to solicit at the hands of his trus- 
tee« a renewal of his engagement He trusted to see the time arrive when 
a man could teach a school, and at the same time retain his manhood. Mr. 
A. McCallum (Hamilton) said the third-class certificates of to-day were 
much more difficult to be obtained than the first -cla*»8 certificates under the 
old county b()ardB. He did not spe the advantage of abolishing the third- 
cla« if the grades of the second-class were increa«ed. In Hamilton the 
teachers had not to go a second time to the trustees, and he hoped it 
would soon be the case all over the Province. He agreed with the import- 
ance of having all Provincial certificates granted by a Central Board. Mr. 
Douglass (Oi*angeville) thought the form of appointment should not be for a 
certain time, but indefinitely with the power of givingnotice to cancel the ar- 
ruigement. Mr. Deacon was of opinion that the remedy should be applied to 
teachers of the first class, who hadpnifited very little from the new School 
Act, while third-class teachers had profited largely. After fux-ther discussion, 
Mr C'rowle moved ** That this (Convention deems it desirable that in order 
to secure a third-class certificate a candidate should obtain thirty-three 
and one-third per cent, of the marks for each paper, and fifty per cent. 
of the ag^egate number." He allege<l that it was much more difficult 
for a pupil to obtain entrance into a High School than for his teacher to 
obtain a certificate. Mr. McAllister said he was not at all satisfied with 
the constitution of the present Central Board of Examiners. The present 
tone of examination papers did not fulfil the proper requirements. The 
present men turned out reminded him of Touchstone's ill-roasted egg — done 
all on one side. He should like to see a little less mathematics and a lit- 
tle more of English subjects. The papers on English grammar, history, 
and geography were generally excellent, but some of the questions put were 
as ludicrous as some of the answers which had been referred to. Mr. 
W. Mcintosh moved in amendment, " That in the opinion of this Asso- 
ciation the Council of Public Instruction should issue a regulation defin- 
itely giving Local Boanls of Examiners the power of exacting a minimum 
of not less than fifty per cent, of the aggregate number of marks in the 
subject of arithmetic and jp^ammar.*' ^Fne amendment was carried. Dr. 
Kelly, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Thorbum, expressed his convic- 
tion that the position of teachers would be better if it were generally more 
permanent. The vote of thanks was passed. 

SCHOOL TAXATION. 

Mr. D. J. McKinnon introduced the subject of *' School Taxation '' in 
a speech, as he had not been able to prepare a paper on the subject. He 
dwelt on the inequities of taxation in the different school sections, the 
residents in a small section having to pay far more than those in a large 
section in order to obtain equaUy gooa teachers. He considered that 
where the Township Coimcils nad power to divide the sections they should 
bear the burdens or equalize them. A system of Township Boards would 
^)e superior to the present system, but the people were opposed to Town- 
ship Boards. There were many objections to tne Township Board system. 
The most acceptable system would be eoual taxation comoined with local 
control The people of the County of Peel had advocated the raising of 
the greater portion of the teachers' salaries by equal taxation, and there 
was a clause something to that effect in the new Act, but the provision 
was permissive, not compulsory, and was for a payment by the munici- 
pality to the school sections in proportion to the amount raised by the sec- 
tions. There were also great inequalities in High School taxation, the 
County Coimcils ^neraUy making the place where the school was built a 
High School district, and so thro|ving upon it the cost of maintaining the 
High SchooL He thought the whole JProvinoe ought to bear the whole cost 
of the High Schools, though a lai^er percentage of taxation might fairly 
be laid on those within three miles of the school. Mr. W. W. Tamblyn 
believed that the people generally wotdd be pleased to see the taxation 
equalized. Mr. R. McQuin was in favour oi each section supplying an 
estimate of the amount it would need, an equal rate being leviea, and the 
amount called for paid. After fome further discussion, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. McKinnon, on the motion of Mr. Mcintosh, who ex- 
pressed his view that the Grovemment grant should be distributed in pro- 
portion to the rate per dollar levied in tne section. Mr. McKinnon moved 
' That the Municipal Council of each township should be required to levy 
upon all the rateable property of the municipality an equal rate from 
wnich to pay the local trustees of each school section a sum equal to two- 
thirds of the average salaries of teachers in such section during the year 
then last past." Carried. Mr. Mcintosh moved, ** That in the opinion of 
this Association the Public School Fund, legislative and municipal, should 
be distributed among school sections as follows : - Half according to aver- 
age attendance, and naif in proportion to the rates of school taxation in 
the various sections." Mr. Little moved in amendment, ** That the Le- 
gislative and Municipal grants be apportioned on the percentage of the 
^average attendance compared with the number of enrolled pupils." The 
'amendment ,\ras lost, and the resolution carried. 

ADDRESS BT PRINCIPAL OAVAN. 

Principal Cavan said he had chosen for the subject of his address, " The 
Teacher's love for his profession." The work of teaching was not, he was 
sorry to say, estimated at its true value by the community, which was the 
principal cause why so many teachers left the profession at the first fair op- 
portunity. There was much to discourage the teacher, in the stupidity and 
per ve rsity of his pupils, the low estimate too often placed on his work by the 
people, and the low salfuy paid him. To preserve his attachment for his 
proKSsion the first requisite was that he should constantly seek to improve 
his qualifications for his work. This was not only to be done by acquiring a 
knowledge of those branches taught in our schools and seminaries, but oy 
cultivating an acquaintance with the best methods of teaching. The teacher 
should never be content with the third or lowest grade of certificate, but 
should keep constantly in his view the very highest grade. Energy and per- 



severance united with even moderate ability should secure even the highest 
certificate of qualification. While he should not allow his private studies to 
interfere with the duties for which he was paid, it would be found that a few 
hours devoted each day to mental improvement would add to his every-day 
capability for his work, and consequently to his success. Mental cultivation 
would add to his zeal for his work. Tne love which every teacher should 
have for his profession would arise mainly from the knowledge that he was 
engaged in a great and important work. The work of the teacher was of 
great importance to the community in some respects not directly moral, as, 
for example, it seriously affected the material interests of the people. He 
referred not only to the necessity of a preparatory Common School education 
for such men as doctors and engineers, but it was a well-established fact that 
the development of mind to the quickening of intelligence led to and insured 
succev in all that constituted material well-being. Our prosperity as manu- 
facturers, agriculturists, as men of trade and commerce, was inseparably 
bound up with the often obscure and ill-rewarded laboun of the Cfommon 
School teacher. Then the labour of the teacher had a great effect upon the 
political well-being of the community. While the moral element was of 
course the most important in this respect, it should properly be united with 
educational training. He believed, too, that though instruction in religious 
dogmas was not prescribed in our schools, yet the moral effect of the teacher's 
work was by no means insignificant. While he did not concur in the view 
that morality could be separated from religion, there was little doubt that 
the lessons taught in our schools had a decidedly beneficial effect upon the 
pupils, especiaUy if these lessons were taught, as they should be, by men and 
women of good moral characters. He concluded by urging teachers to zeal 
and faithfulness in the great work in which they were engaged. The address 
was received with loud applause. Mr. Thorbum (Ottawa) moved, seconded 
by Rev. Mr. Grant, that tne thanks of the Association be tendered the Rev. 
Principal Cavan for his address. The motion was unanimously carried. 

Arcnbishop Lynch, in response to repeated calls by the audience, said that 
next to the labours of the divinely appointed ministers of God, he looked 
upon the teachers* work as the most important. They took the place of the 
parents to a very great extent, and, in that light, he uad the greatest rever- 
ence for the instructors of the youth of our limd. The great importanoe of 
instructing children even in such elementary studies as reading and writing 
was best seen in the great loss felt by those who were imable to read and 
write. The moral effects of such studies as natural philosophy, astronomy, 
chemistry, ftc.^ were very great, in giying children grander and more extend- 
ed ideas of their Creator. The true teacher, who felt the important charac- 
ter of his profession, would exercise a very great effect on the community by 
his character and example. .Referring to the inadequacy of teachers* salanes. 
he said that he believed if those ricn people who left laige sums to founa 
chairs in philosophy, Ac, in our universities, were to leave their money to 
the superannuated teachers' fund, they would be doing more good. 

BSCBFTION OF DBLBOATBS. 

Several delegates gave brief verbal reports of the state of their respective 
local associations, which in general showed that the various teachers' insti- 
tutes, &c , were in a flourishing and progressive condition, there being a total 
membership of 1,254 reported. 

BOARD OF DIRBCTORS. 

Mr. McMurchy moved, seconded by Mr. D. Johnson, ''That the Board of 
Directors of the Association be constituted as follows : A President, three 
Vi<Te- Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Trea- 
surer, and the three standing committees of the three sections of the Associa- 
tion. The Vice-Presidents shall be the Chairmen of each of the three stand- 
ing committees in the following order : Public School Masters, Inspectors of 
Public Schools, and High School Masters, and changing each year in the 
same order." Carried. 

PUBLIC BOHOOL PROORAKME. 

At a session of that section of the Association devoted to Public School 
work, a discussion took place on the programme for Public Schools. Mr. 
Campbell moved, seconded by Mr. Coates, '*That in the opinion of this 
Branch of the Association, the Council of Public Instruction would act in the 
interests of education by curtailing the subjects taught in the Public Schools, 
and also improving and modif^n^ the limit table so that it may become practi- 
cal in classes in grade schools m cities, towns, and rural districts. Mr. Dicken- 
son moved in amendment, seconded by Mr. Boyle, ** That we think the 
Council of Public Instruction shotdd prescribe the subjects of study and the 
amount of work to be done in each, and that a little more discretion should 
be allowed teachers, especially in rural schools, as regards the subjects to be 
taken up ; also, in the amount of time to be devoted to each subject in each 
session, according to the varying circumstances of the schools. Mr. S. McAl- 
lister moved in amendment to the amendment, seconded bv Mr. Moran, 
' That the subjects of Chemistry and Christian Morals be left out of the 
Fourth-class programme, and that the time be given to bookkeeping, gram- 
mar, and spelling ; that the subjects of Civil Government and Agriculture 
be left out of the Fifth-class programme, and that the time be given to spell- 
ing, composition, and grammar." These motions were severally voted down, 
ana the following one carried : Moved by Mr. J. Irwin, seconded by Mr. 
Beaty, *'That Messrs. McAllister, Campbell, Dickenson, Johnson, Moran, 
Boyle, and Irwin be a committee to consider the programme, and to report 
needed changes at to-morrow morning's session." 

THB NEXT ANNUAL MSBTINO. 

Mr. Alexander^ for the Committee appointed to consider the advisability 
of changing the time of the annual meeting, reported that the Committee 
were not in favour of changing the time. The Report was adopted. Mr. 
Thorbum moved^ seconded by Mr. Piatt, '* That with a view to excite ad- 
ditional interest m educational affairs in the Eastern part of the Province, 
the next annusJ Convention of the Association be held in the city of Ottawa. 
Mr. Thorbum spoke in favour of the motion. Those in the Eastern part of 
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the Province had a feeling that they wc'e considerably neglected. He be- 
lieved that it would have a good effect upon education in that section of the 
Province to hold the next Convention in Ottawa. Dr. Kelly said that many 
thought Toronto got a little more than its share of such meetings, and it 
would be nothing more than fair to hold the next Convention in Ottawa. 
Besides, the likelihood of having a large number of delegates from the East- 
em part of the Province of Ontario, and thereby increasing the interest in 
educational matters there, there would probably oe many from Quebec. Mr. 
Kirkland said that the city of Ottawa had done more for education than any 
other part of the Province, and he hoped the next meeting would be held 
there. Mr. Robt. Alexander (Newmarket) opposed the motion. He thought 
no good end would be served by changing the place of meeting. Rev. Mr. 
Grant said that the example of Chiu-ch Synods and other such meetings was 
not favourable to Ottawa, as they were never so successful as wnen held in 
a more central place. Mr. Hughes (Toronto) would heartily support the 
motion. After further discussion the motion was put to the (Convention and 
lost, by a vote of 36 to 25. 

BLEOTION OP OFFIO£BS. 

Dr. Crowle (Markham) presented the rex)ort of the nominating committee 
in favour of the election of the following officers : President, Rev. Principal 
A. Cavan ; Recording Secretary, A. McMurchy ; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mr. Kirkland ; Treasurer, Mr. Samuel McAllkter. On the motion for the 
election of Principal Cavan as President, Mr. Elirkland moved in amend- 
ment that the Rev. Dr. Ryerson be elected President. He thought, consider- 
ing the long term of service which the Chief Superintendent had devoted to 
rhe educational interests of the Province he was entitled to such a recogni- 
tion as the one he proposed, notwithstanding that in the past some had dif- 
fered from the Doctor^s views. Prof. Dawson (Belleville) seconded the mo- 
tion. It was largely owing to Dr. Ryerson^s fostering care of the.educational 
interests of the Province that they had risen to their present high degree of 
efficiency and excellence. Rev. Mr. Grrant said he would not yield to any 
one present in the respect and reverence he held for the Chief Superintendent 
of Education ; but of all times the present was the most ixLopportune for 
bringing his name forward as a candidate for the presidency. He regretted 
very sincerely that it had been done. Dr. Ryerson had taken the trouble to 
come before them and give exx)re8sion to such opinions that they could not 
now elect him President without giving their sanction to views which had 
not been discussed in the Association, and which he and others could not 
conscientiously entertain. The wiser course to take to-day was to put into 
the office a man whom they could honour, but whose election would not com- 
mit them to anything which they could not approve. He would not refer to 
those matters upon which he and others differed from Dr. Ryerson, as it 
would be simpiy thyowing a bomb-shell into the Association, but he would 
flay that, however much they might desire to honour Dr. Ryerson, there 
were other things to be considered in bestowing such a distinction. He hoped 
they would not blindly commit themselves on matters which had not been 
discussed before the Association. Mr. Hodgson (North York) did not think 
they would bo committing themselves in any way by electing Dr. Ryerson 
President ; if he thought so he would be tne last man to support such a 
nomination, as he had opposed Dr. Ryerson in many things m the past, 
though he had a high opinion of the services he had rendered to our school 
system. He would first like to know, however, if Dr. Ryerson would accept 
the office. Mr. Kirkland said ho had reason to believe he would. Mr. Kirk- 
land and the secretary having been appointed scrutineers, a ballot was taken 
with the following result :— Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 36 : PrindpaJ Cavan, 26. 
Mr. Hughes said he hoped that it would be understood that it was from no 
feeling of opposition to Principal Cavan that the division had resulted as it 
had. Mr. Kirkland said no man could hold a higher opinion of that gentle- 
man than he did. The following officers were elected by a unanimous vote : 
— Recording Secretary, A. McMurchy ; Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Kirk- 
land ; Treasurer, Mr. McAllisttr. The following are the Vice-Presidents, 
they holding their office by virtue of their chairmanship of the Public School 
Teachers* section, the Inspectors' section, and the High School Teachers' 
section of the Association respectively : — First Vice-President, Mr. Rt)bt. 
McQueen ; Second, Mr. James Hughes ; Third, Mr. J. Seath. 

BELATION BETWEEN UIOH AUD PUBLIC BOHOOLB. 

Mr. H. Dickenson introduced a discussion on the relation between High 
and Public Schools. First as to the programmes prescribed for High and 
Public Schools. Of the six classes in the Public Schools the fifth and sixth 
were very nearly the same as the first and second in the High Schools. He 
believed this was a very faulty arrangement, and he could not understand 
why they should have wnat they called the " English Course " in the High 
Schools. His great objection was that it must be almost impossible for 
High School teachers to frame time tables to suit their two classes of pupils 
— the classical and the English. The High School Inspectors had come to 
the conclusion that in liigh Schools the formal distinction between the 
English and classical courses could not be rigidly maintained. If the Public 
Schools were compelled to adhere to their programme, dissatisfaction 
would inevitably result. Another evil was, at present parents had the 
jwwer of removing children from one school to the other whenever the 
whim seized them. He was strongly opposed to Union School Boards, as 
their tendency was to rob the Piiblio School to enrich the High School. 
He pointed out the evil results of the system of "stuffing" the High 
Schools at the expense of the Public Schools, and for the purpose of secur- 
ing the legislative grants. Complaint had been made yesterday that the 
school system was being weighed down by the incubus of third-class teachers, 
but the fact was that each High School was now a kind of Normal School 
for turning out such teachers. Where Union Boards existed the transfer- 




AU the schools should be free. He considered that those classes, known as 
•* Preparatory Classes for the High Schools," were only a means of p»m- 
dering to a pBeudo-ari8toa*atic element which was not in consonance with 
our InstitutionB. The teachers of such classes were neither sheep nor 



goats, fish nor flesh (laughter), and he thought they should not be reoog- 
nized by the School Law, but should be supported exclusively by the das 
who sent their children to them, and the training conducted unc(er nnxsety 
governesses. With regard to examining Boards, if large sums were to be 
distributed annually amongst the High Schools, according to their efficient 
and on the results of intermediate examinations, it was fussolately essential 
th.it the schools competing should have a fair start. In order to_ insure 
this it would be necessary to have not onlyone uniform examination the 
Province over, but one Examining Board. There was just as mu(^ neoesp 
sity for having the entrance examinations to High Schools of a unifoon 
character, as to have uniformity of examinations for certificates. He 
thought that the present Boards should be remodelled, imd that the 
Inspectors should conduct the entrance examinations on the same^ manner 
as it was proposed the^ shoiUd conduct the intermediate examinationB. 
The work of the Examining Committee should be not only to overlook the 
report of the Local Examiners, but to conduct the examinations them> 
selves. With regard to the subjects of examinations, they should include 
those of English and Canadian History, Natural History, (Christian 
Morals, Chemistry and Botany ; these were upon the progracome far the 
fourth class, and the fourth class was the standajrd of admisaion ; candi- 
dates should also be examined upon them. The reading or the paper was 
attentively listened to throughout, and was loudly applauded on its con- 
elusion. Mr. Knight (Victoria) said that it was much easier to point out 
that the programme of the High Schools and of the Public Schools orer- 
lapped, than to suggest a remedy. He believed the system had better be left 
as it now was. All were agreed that we would be better without TJnion 
School Boards, but they had to deal with the fact that they existed. He 
would be in favour of doing away with such Boards within a reasonable time, 
but under present circumstances it was almost impossible. Mr. Hugh» 
said that, soffar as Toi-onto was concerned, the relations between the PohHc 
and High Schools could not be more satisfactory thMi they were. Each 
class of schools performed their work independently of the other. Mr. J. 
A. Bradley (London) thought the system at present in v<^ue for distribut- 
ing money to the High Schools was fair, and very satisfactory in its resnlts. 
After further discussion, the President was asked his opinion as to the beet 
age at which children shoiild hegin. the study of claraics, and said he 
believed the power to acquire any language was greatest when children 
were young, and the difficulties multiplied as they grew older. If they 
wished to arrive at at any proficiency children should begin young, when 
the vocal organs were flexible and the memorv fresh. With regara to the 
general subject they knew that the Coimdl had accepted a scheme which 
the Inspectors drew up, and he confessed that it appeared to him that that 
scheme was likely to work well. He believed ^at tl^e question was purely 
a social one, and they could not disregard social feelings altogether. They 
could not expect the people all to send their children to the Public Schools ; 
they could not force them at all events to do so. If social feeling led to 
the existence of these difficulties they must compromise with them. H tiiey 
were to say that all parents should send their children to the Public ScJiools 
together, they would have some of them breaking away from the national 
system altogether. He coidd say that he had no such aiistocn^ 
feelings himself upon the subject, for no sight gave him greater pleasQxe 
when he came to America first than to see in the Chicago Schools the 
children of wealthy parents sitting side by side with the shoeless children of 
emigrants. If they could introduce a feeling of brotherhood into society 
he would hail the dav joyfully, but they must not attempt to do it by force. 
Practically speaking he believed they were now agreeing to wait and see 
how the new scheme worked. He had had no experience of Canadian 
schools, but all his life he had done more or less in eaucational l^iislation, 
framing laws and ordinances for colleges and schools, and giving them his 
best attention ; and it seemed to him that the scheme was skilfully framed 
and would work well. Mr. Buchan (High School Inspector) having been 
called upon, said he had been led from his experience to believe i£aA the 
question under consideration was a very complex and troublesome one. He 
could add nothing to the view which the High School Inspectors had for- 
merly expressed on paper. Their object had been not to change the law, 
but to draw up a scheme which would be practicable under that law. A 
unanimous vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Dickenson for his addbreGB, 
and the discussion closed. 

BEOEPTTON OF BEF0BT8. 

The reports of the various sections of the Association were presented, as 
were the reports of the Industrial School Committee and the Committee on 
the Time of Meeting. 

VOTES OF THANKS. 

Mr. Houghton moved ** That a vote of thanks be tendered to the variouB 
railway companies which had granted favourable terms to the delegates 
attending the Convention ; to the Chief Superintendent of Education for 
the use of the building ; and to the rei)orters of the press for their fair and 
accurate reports of the proceedings." The mover spoke in high terms of the 
assistance rendered in the work of education by the press oi the Province, 
and especially by the &iobe, Mr. McMurchy seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously carried. Mr. Buchan moved that the hearty thanks of the 
Association be tendered to the retiring President for the able manner in 
which he had performed his duties. All would agree in saying tiiat Mr. 
Smith's connection with the Association had been of the greatest benefit to 
it. Mr, Houghton seconded the motion, and also paid a high tribute of 

S raise to the manner in which Mr. Smith had performed his presidential 
uties. Mr. Hughes said}that as a proof that Mr. Smith's labours tor the Asso- 
ciation had been fully ap})reciated by the lady members he might mention that 
two of them had refused to vote for either of the candidates for the office of 
preKideiit, l^'Ueviiig that no one wsia properly qualified to perform its duties 
but. Mr. (/(fldwin Smith. Mr. Smith said it ha<l been botn an honour and a 
pli.'.iHure to him to ] iresi<le over the As.sociatioii,e8pecially tishe had always been 
so well supported in the chair. Sometimes little things presented them- 
selves which were not quite so agreeable — attacks, misconstructions, kc 
— but ho held that a man must bo a }KX)r citizen indeed who could not face 
such things, even though he had no axe to grind or reward to expect. 
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He would always be willing to do what he could for the profession with 
whidi he had so long been connected. The convention then closed by sing- 
ing the National Anthem. 



NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCrATION. 

A. most interesting convention of about 5(50 teachers of the State of 
Kew York, and other prominent American educationists, was held at 
Fredonia, near Dunkirk, in that State, dnrincr the latter end of July. 
The inhabitants of Fredonia entered with great zeal and lib«rali*^y 
into the affair, and, ao far as popular entliusiasm and cordial wel- 
come could do, they succoodeti in makin'^ the convention a sreat 
and pleasant succesa Nor wer.^ the 8i)iritoil efforts of the citizens 
of Dunkirk a whit behind those of Fredtinia. The people of Fre- 
donia provided homes for all the dele'/ates to the convention, and 
and in the evenings had the p;\vk beautifully illuminated and en- 
livened by a band of music, while the citizens of Dunkirk gave the 
delegates at the close of the convention a grand pic-nic at ' the 
Point," on Lake Erie. Where so much was done it is difficult to 
give details ; but we may mention that the convention divided 
itself into three sections, and r>ccupied each forenoon to the read- 
ing and discussion of appropriate papers, while the afternoons and 
eyenings were devoted to the general business of the Convention 
proper. Want of space will prevent us from giving more than a 
summary of the resolutions adopted by the Convention at the close 
of the meeting, as follows : — 

Betolvedy As the sense of this Association, that the township 
system of schools, with proper county supervision, is preferable to^ 
and should be substituted for, tlie present system of disconnected 
and independent school districts ; and that a curriculum of study, 
and a system of gradations for primary and higher schools, should 
be established by some competent authority. For the accomplish- 
of this, we ask for careful and speedy legislation. 

Resolved, That the Educational interests of the State deman'l 
that a higher and more uniform standard of qualifications be re- 
quired for licenses to teach in onr public schools ; and we would 
heartily endorse, and we iiiviie, such action on the part of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as to him may seem proper, 
whether by securing additional legislation or otherwise, for the 
attainment of this desired end. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed for the pur- 
pose of examining into the scope and practicability of the law 
estahliBhing drawing as a study in the public sdiools throughout 
the State passed by the Legislature last winter ; and to recommend 
sueb alterations and amendments as will serve the greatest benefits 
to the common schools of the State. 

Resolved, That we recommend that especial attention be paid to 
the study of United States History in all of our schools during the 
coming year, in which such instruction and study will be particu- 
larly appropriate aui successful ; this being the Centennial of the 
Republic. 

Resolved, That the Executive Board of this Association be re- 

2 nested to provide for two historical addresses to be delivered at 
kie next meeting of the Association ; one general in its character, 
the other to have particular reference to the educational develop- 
ment of the State during the century. 

The local papers thus report the last evening's exercises of the 
Convention : — 

At the closing evening's session the hall was crowded to its ut- 
most extent. The Committee on Necrology made a report of the 
deaths of the following teachers and trustees since the previous 
meeting : 

Aldeu Sprague Stevens, Attica. 

Prof. L. Hazeltine, Hornellsville. 

Ezra Cornell, Ithaca. 

After stating that brief addresses were in order, President San- 
ford introduced the Hon. Niel Gilmour, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who said : — To-day the word most used is oen- 
tennial. Our fathers struck the blow which brought into existence 
America. They will never be forgotten. Why did they strike 
that blow ? They did not do it for themselves, but for us, their 
descendants. It becomes us to perpetuate these institutions. There 
is a common ground on which we all stand. I refer to education. 
It must be diffuseil through tlie country. All must learn at least 
the rudiments. To you, as to-tchcrs, have been committed thcfie 
trusts. All the States have believed in education, and New York 
State shuwa tu us ih. laeans to educate. The Legislature of 1867, 
under the leadershi [) of educators of this State, made our schools 
free. The Lej^iBl.iture of 1875 will be remembered for what it has 
done. Prior to 1875, education was closed to the deaf and dumb, 
but the State of New York passed an Act by which they, too, can 
be educated. For one Act more >s ill thia Legislature of 1875 live in 
history. It passed the Act f(»r introducing drawing into the com- 



mon schools. Let the teachers give it their influence. Soon the 
department will issue a circular calling upon teachers to give atten- 
tion to this subject. Pupils can all learn something of drawing, 
though they may not all becomo skilled artists. We have proof of 
artistic taste in the existence of this Normal Sshool building. In 
closing let me wish every teacher God speed. The Chairman intro- 
duced 

J. George Hodgins, LL.D., Deputy Superint^mdent of Education 
for the Province of Ontario (who was present by invitation), ex- 
pressod his diffidence at following the last, speaker and addressing 
so maisy diHtingnished educators. His remarks wore full of kindly 
feeling toward Anicricii, while still perfectly loyal to Her Majesty 
the Queen, to whom his allegiance is due. The mention of her 
name drew forth applause from the audience, and when the speaker 
claimed that the principles for which our fathers fought at Bunker 
Hill were identical with those struggles over at Bannockum, Bos- 
woith Field and Naseby, he was evidently in full accord with those 
about him. Tlie influence of the school-nuwter is felt among the 
nations. The battle of Sadowa was fought by the school-masters 
of Germany. To Dr. Ryei-son, his chief, and to the laws providing 
uniform examinations for teachers and pensions upon retirement in 
old age, he gave due prominence. He said that in his own country 
the people had the same interest in this great cause of education. 
The enthusi:\sm of the people of New York which he saw exhibited 
here was proof of the hold which their schools had upon the public 
mind. Could he see the educational enthusiasm among our public 
men which he so fully witnessed here, he would have much en- 
couragement. The Americans were in advance of them in some 
things, but they were also endeavouring to lay broad and deep the 
foundation of learning and tryuig to run the race with us. In On- 
tario there are uniform examinations through on the Province for 
the teachers. The answers to the questions determine the stand- 
ing of the teachers. They had jill felt the importance of elevating 
the profession. He would return to his country with a high opinion 
of the enthusiasm and generosity of the people of New York and of 
Fredonia in particular. 

State Superintendent Jilson, of South Carolina, was then called, 
wlso rendered thanks for the courtesies shown him, and said he was 
here as an adopted citizen of South Carolina to assure us of the 
allegiance of the people of his State to the red, white and blue ; to 
report the dawn of a better state of feelingr, which he hoped would 
receive its finishing stroke next year at Philadelphia. He asked 
sympathy for the South, in view of their educational condition and 
the work they have to do. But he is able to report some progress 
there. Their school law was passed in 1871, and the following 
year the attendance was 16,000, while the past year it has increased 
to 104,000. He said the problem of the South was to be solved by 
educating the people. 

Dr. Wm. VVells, of Union University, Schenectady, spoke as fol- 
lows :— ** I have taken pleasure for these three days with you. The 
conclusion of this whole matter is that the teacher has his reward. 
We have peen the progress of the world as the result of our own 
labour. I thank God that it is my profession by love. I have felt 
sorry at hearing teachers say we are too little paid. We have far 
greater pay than money. I own no bank stock, but I see here and 
there loving eyes and warm hearts of those who have sat at my 
feet. This is a great reward for me to enjoy. I ask but one re- 
ward, that the slab that may cover my grave may have this written 
on it : * He lives in the hearts of his pupils. ' " 

Dr. N. T. Clark, of Canandaigua, the President elect, said : " It 
was never my hope to receive my degree in Fredonia. I accept the 
honour you have conferred on me with thanks. It is an honour to 
be President of the New York State Teachers* Association. There 
are noble men in the Association. I am not insensible to the 
labours you have imposed on me. I hope you have not been un- 
mindful of the obligations that rest on you as members of the 
Association." 

Dr. Cruikshank, ex-President of the Association, said : "We 
have come to the close of our meeting. My thanks are due to yon 
and the Association instead of yours to me. I rejoice in the success 
of this meeting." 

After music, President Sandford called upon his seven imme- 
diate predecessors. All the ex-Presidents briefly responded . They 
all rejoiced in the prosperity of the Association, the growing in- 
terest on the part of teachers in the attendance upon such gather- 
ings, and their increasing influence. President Morris, of the Fre- 
donia Nonnal School Board ; Dr. Ariustrunir, the accomplished 
Principal ; Hon. Orson Stiles, Profs. J. M. Cos-ety and O. R. Bor- 
chard, with the venerable Dr. Lambert, also addressed the Con- 
vention in appropriate speeches. 

President Sanford's vjJedictory was brief but heartfelt. Six of 
his predecessors — Chester Dewey, James McKeon, Charles R. Co- 
bum, V. M. Rice, N. N. McElligott, and Leonard Hazoltine— 
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werealready numbered with the departed. His first attendance 
upon the annual meetings of the Association was at Lockport seven- 
teen years since. Upon returning home he wrote a cohmui for the 
village paper where he resided. He recommended each teacher, 
upon his or her return, to do likewise— carry a little of the inspira- 
tion of the occasion to their own firesides. He was grateful for the 
honours that had been conferred upon him, and wished the Asso- 
ciation and its members all possible success. 

The Association closed with the singing of the Doxology — 
" Praise God, from wh(»m all jblesninKS flow." 



i. (BAnatmi in CDtlter (Simnttiti. 

FREDONIA NORMAL SCHOOL, N.Y. 

It is highly honourable to the people of the Village of Fredonia, 
containing about 5,000 inhabitants, to state that their handsome 
Normal School (in which the Teachers' Convention was held) was 
erected by them at a cost of $100,000, and handed over to the 
State of New York free of incumbrance. Sucli educational liberality 
is, however, characteristic of and highly creditable to our American 
neisrhbours. 



DEPAKTMENT III. — EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 

Edticatimial SysteniSy Method$ and Libraries, 

Class 300.— Elementary instruction : Infant-school and kinder- 
garten arrangements, furniture, appliances, and modes of training. 

Public Schools : Graded schools, buildings, and grounds, equip- 
ments, courses of study, methods of instruction, text-books, appara- 
tus, including maps, charts, globes, etc. : pupils' work, including 
drawing and penmanship i provision for physical training. 

Class 301 —Higher education : Academies and high schools, col- 
leges and universities— buildings and grounds ; libraries, museums 
of zoology, botany, mineralogy, art, and archaeology ; apparatus for 
illustration and research ; mathematical, physical, chemical, and 
astronomical courses of study ; text-books, catalogues, libraries, and 
gymnasiums. 

Class 302. —Professional schools : Theology, law, medicine, and 
surgery, dentistry, pharmacy, mining, engineering, agriculture' and 
mechanical arts, art and design, military schools, naval schools, nor- 
inal schools, commercial schools, music — buildings, text-books 
libraries, apparatus, methods, and other accessories for professi(mai 
schools. 

Class 303.— Institutions for instruction of the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, and the feeble-minded 

Class 304. — Education reports and statistics ; National Bureau of 
Education ; state, city, and town systems ; college, university and 
professional systems. 

Class 306.— Libraries : History, reports, statistics, and cat- 
alogues. 

Class 306.— School and text-books, dictionaries, encyclopsedias, 
gazetteers, directories, index volumes, bibliographies, catalogues' 
almanacs, special treatises, general and miscellaneous literature* 
newspapers, technical and special newspapers and journals illus- 
trated papers, periodical literature. * 



The American dubeau ok Education illustrates the effect of 
the panic, of 1873, upon the educational interests of the United 
States, by the following figures, which show that no interest is 
more sensitive to the depression in trade than that of the schools 
and colleges : Comparing the statistics of 1873 with those of 1874 
you will find the attendance of pupils in academies and preparatory 
schools, in 1874, exceeded by those of the same class of 1873 by 
21,000. The attendance, unrler scientific and agricultural colleges 
decreased 17,600; upon colleges for women, 1,200. The total 
number of gifts and legacies for the benefit of education amounted 
jiearly to ^6,000,000 in 1874, as against «tll,250,000 for 1873. 



EDUCATION AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 

The Centennial Commission, in jjreparation for the great Expo- 
sition at Philadelphia next year, has adopted the following classi- 
fication of educational matter to be exhibited there. We trust it 
may early become the inquiry of every teacher and school board 
that may read it. What can we do to aid in the adequate repre- 
sentation of the resources and results of the public instruction of 
the country ? The Exposition will be a gigantic object-lesson for 
and to all nations ; and the best elements of our civilization should 
have an embodiment at least equal, in variety and interest, to that 
which represents our material affairs. 



COUNTY OF CARLETON COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 

At the recent annual examination of pupils attending the Public 
Schools in the County of Carleton a large number of achooU availed 
themselves of the privilege of sending representatives to the com- 
petition. The prizes were of a very superior order, and reflect 
great credit on the Inspector of public schools for the County, for 
the practical taste displayed in their selection. All the books were 
very neatly and handsomely bound, and coroprised standard works 
on all kinds of useful literature. In addition to these, two gold 
medals were competed for — one given by the County Council and 
the other by His Honour Judge Boss. The examiners expressed 
themselves well pleased with the result, as the pupils displayed a 
much greater proficiency than at any previous examination. Mr. May 
expressed himself as being entirely satisfied with tlie result of the ex- 
amination. He was glad to be able to say that the County of Car- 
leton was the first county in the Province to establish the annual 
competition for a gold medal, which was not excelled by the med- 
als given by any University in the Province. Mr. Anderson, Dep- 
uty Keeve of Nepean, said that he had much pleasure in represent- 
ing the County on this occasion. He did not think, however, that 
the council deserved all the credit for the medal. The idea ori- 
ginated with the efficient and painstaking Inspector, Mr. May, who 
had been for years most assiduous in promoting the cause of edu- 
cation in the County, and the result of that day's proceedings wm 
the best evidence of the efficient state of the schools, which wu 
due in a great measure to the indefatigable exertion of that gentle- 
man. He believed that the County Council would continue the 
grant as it was evidently a great iucentive to the pupils of the Coun- 
ty. He then presented, amidst applause, Miss Lucy Richardson, d 
School Section No. 1 , March, with the County gold medal, Master 
J. F. Wood, of Scho(il Section No. 12, Osgoode, who was equal to 
Miss Richardson in general proficiency, was adjudged the winner 
of Judge Ross' medal. Mr. May moved, seconded by Mr. Ander- 
son, a vote of thanks to the Examiners for their kind assistauoe. 
— Ottawa Times. 



McGILL UNIVERSITY. 



The complete Calendar for 1876-6, a pamphlet of 123 pages, if 
now out, and gives full information to intending students as to &e 
educational advantages offered in the approaching forty-third ses- 
sion of the University. These are arranged under the headings oi 
Faculties of Arts, Medicine and Law, with the Department of Ap- 
plied Science in the Faculty of Arts, and the McGiU Normal School. 
The Faculty of Arts, with its department of Science, of course con- 
stitutes the College proper ; and it may be interesting to notice the 
principles on which it is now organized. Taking the schoolboy at 
the point where the High School or other preparatory school leaves 
him, and ascertaining, in the matriculation examination, that he is 
fairly grounded in English, Greek and Mathematics, it introduces 
him to the course of the First Year. In this he pursues further the 
studies of the school in the English language and hterature, dassics, 
modern languages and mathematics, but on the higher pbme of tlie 
college student, who is treated as a man pursuing his own education 
rather than as a boy. In this year the student is introduced into 
only one entirely new subject, but this opening up a new world of 
training and intelligence, the subject of chemistry. In the second 
year two other subjects are added, logic and botany. At the end 
of the second year the student passes his second University exami- 
nation, the Intermediate. 

From this new standpoint —now a somewhat veteran student — he 
looks forth upon the work of the next two years, which he is pre- 
pared to assail with a mind incomparably better trained than when 
he entered College. He has now accordingly placed before him, 
not one course merely, but several, more or less distinct. He may 
follow the Ordinary Course, in which he will study Mixed Mathe- 
matics, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, Experimental 
Physics, Zoology and Geology, in addition to some of the previous 
subjects. Or, laying aside a portion of the ordinary subjects, in ac- 
cordance with provisions made for that purpose, he mav enter for 
Special Honour Studies in any one of five separate fields—Classical 
Literature, Mathematics, Mental and Moral Science, English Lite- 
rature and Natural Science. In either of these he may graduate 
witli honours, and has the chance of winning a Gold Medal. Or, if 
he be of a practical turn, and a hard worker, or impelled by con- 
siderations of economy, he may, after the Intermediate, enter on 
preparation for a profession ; and by entering an affiliated Theologi- 
cal College, or one of the Professional Faculties, or the School of En- 
gineering, may secure certain exemptions which will enable him 
while preparing for his B. A. examination to secure no small part of 
his training for professional life. When taken in connection with 
the almost nominal fees, and the scholaraliips and exhibitions offered 
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CIRCULAR FOR TEACffEJ^S. 



We 6eg to inform yov. that we have been appointed Agents in the Province of 
Ontario for tfie CAN ADlhN SCHOOL APPARATUS MANUFACTURING CO. 
and are now prepared to supply Chemical Laboratories and certain other School Requisites, 
much cheaper than th^ can be imported. 

As you must be aware, the necessity of a supply of cheap Chemical Laboratories has 
been felt by Cattadian Teachers ever since the passitig of the School Bill^ which requires the 
study of Natural Science in Schools receiving Government aid. 

The great expense, and the want of systematic arrangement in the imported Laboratories, 
have prevented their being used in our Schools ; these objections have beeti removed by tfie 
cheapness and usefulness of the CANADIAN LABORATORIES, which are supplied 
at less than half the pxice cj simil(^r imported articles. 

Thett our Laboratories will meet the requirements of the Canadian Schools^ you can 
jtuigffrofn t^e f piloting extra^ft from the Bogh of Instructions (^cqmpanying that^ : 

'* As the necessity of a knowledge of Practical Science in the instruction of our youth is now become 
imperattve, and it is a fully established fact that the advancement of commerce and the futujre prosperity of our 
country are dependent upon the progress of Science, the following Experiments have been prepared for the 
purpose of ^i:$sisti|)g pupijs to demonsjtrate for themselves some of the laws on which Chemistry depends. They 
are designed to call forth the percepti^fe famities, and investigating energies of young people in a manner analagous 
to that by which the observant fvtcuUies of xtfry young children have been developed during the past few years, by 
the aid of .Objecl Teaching." 

As aprcHff of the successful introduction of the Boys Own Laboratory > we may mention 
i/uft tif J^r^f ^ifipn '^fks sold ^Mkiti tiree months of Us publicaiion, upwards of 3,000 
Laboratories^ large and small, having been sent out from the Manufactory during that time. 
The second edition of the " Boys Own,'' which is now ready, has been revised ; it alsQ (qukiins 
three additional Reagents, and the Bottles are of larger size. 

We hfive ffttuh pleasure in referring you to the accompanying Testimonicds, which have 
recently been received from prominent gentlemen, well known in this Doinifiioti c^s qualified 
jttdges of Scientific Teaching, and ei^ery thing appertaining to the Educational interests and 
xoeifare of our Schools, 

The usual discount to Teachers, 

Your obedient Servants, 

COPP, CLARK & CO. 

Wholesale Booksellers and Stationery, 
Toi^pNTp, 4Pf:il J 5th. il^7S. 4(7 PEONT STREET- EAST. 
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were already numbered with ihr ^ ^-^ - zx;* .o..^ .^u — a J 
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TESTI3Vwd:OIsriA.l4S. 



■ » ■ 



(From H. H. CROFT, Esq., D.C.L., F.C.S. Ptofessor of Cfumistry, University College, Toronto.) 

I have carefully examined the Boys Own Lauoratory which you sent me, and also the Hand-book accompanying 
it, containing a description of the experiments to be penomied with the materials contained therein. 1 find that, with 
the addition of two more reagents* to those already supplied, the whole of the experiments marked with an asterisk may 
be easily performed. 

I consider the experiments well selected, the explanations correct, and the whole well adapted to the purpose for 
which it is iAtepded, vu. : to foster, a hki&g for, and induce further study of a science of such universal application and 
importance as Chemistry. 

(Signed,) HENRY H. CROFT. 

Bloor Street, TORONTO, 6th Nfarch, 1875. 

< ■ ■ . 

* 11118 iiU^eftdoti has been complied with, and two addiiional Reagents— Sulphuric Acid and Hydrochloric Acid— have been put in the new edition of the 
Boys Own Laboratory. 



{From J. H. SANGSTER, Esq., M.A., M.D., late Principal Normal and Model Schools, Toronto.\ 

I have carefully examined the Boys Own Laboratory, and the Hand-book -connected therewith, issued by the 
Canadian School Apparatus Company, and I am happy to be enabled to give both of them my unqualified approval. 

The great blunder committed in all science-teaching in the past, has been that it was made to consist of dry lecturing 
on the part of the teacher, and equally dry poring over the pages of the Text Book on the part of the pupil. Experiments, 
if they were performed at all, were performed by the lecturer only. Now, your Hand -book and Boys. Laboratory mark 
a new departure, and will do much to place the study of Chemistry on a proper and natural bAsis. With these in his 
hands, each pupil becomes an cxperhnenter — an investigator in the fields of natural science ; and he not only acquires 
familiarity with the simple phenomena and principles of Chemistry, biit he acquires a taste for the study, and intelligence 
ii^ it$ pursuit, so that wAen a Manuttl coi the. Science i& placed in his hands, or he' finds himself in the Teacher's Class 
Room, he is interested and instructed, in place of finding Chemistry a ^\Terra incognita'^ which confounds him by its 
mystery and repels him by its array of incomprehensible phenomena and technical nomenclature. 

1 believe the general introduction of these cabinets into our Schools would be productive of much good. I am glad 
t^-obeerve thfut i^iuite thei^xperiment^^.arcvat all dangerous, proper warning of the fact is giv«n. 1 can and do cordially 
recommend the Hand-book and Hoys Laboratory tp the favorable notice of Canadian Te^ichers and Educational 
authorities, and f sincerely ^ope you may soon issue the Students Laboratory, which, from its more elaborate and 
complete character, will assist the more advanced pupils in Chemistry as much as the Boys Laboratory will aid mere 
beginiiKer^ . • 

(Signed,) JOHN H. SANGSTER, . 
Port ^erry, rst December, 1874. 

{From J. BAKER EDWARDS, ESQ., Ph. D . D.C.L., F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, McGill Normal School; and 

Bishops CalUge Medical Faculty, Montreal,) 

I have much pleasure in cordially recommending the "Boys Own Laboratory," and the "Hand-book of Chemical 
Experiments, issued by the Canadian School Apparatus Manufacturing Company, of Toronto. 

Such a means of performing interesting and instructive experiments was much needed by the youth of this country, 
and will be gladly welcomed as an introduction to this most fascinating and useful Science. 

The .informa^on co^tamed in the Hatnd-book is very abundant, varied and instructive, and its expl2natk>ns\are more 
accurate and scientific than treatises of a similar character previously published. 

Its very moderate price puts it Within tlxe reach of every schoolboy, every amateur, and every teacher. It is 
therefore equally an acquisition to the parlour and the school-room. 

(Signed,) J. BAKER EDWARDS, Ph. D., D.CL. 
Montreal, 24th Feb., 1875. 

— - ■ ^ - ■ » . ■ - ^ ■»■ ^*ii* » .^ ■ ■■ ■ II ■■■■ 

{From Rev. H. W. DAVIES, D.D., Principal Normal and Model Schools for Ontario,) 

After a careful examination jof ' the *^oys Own Laboratory'* and ' Hand Book' published by the Canadian School 
Apparatus Manufacturing Company of Toronto, I do most cordially recommend the Laboratory to Teachers and Tmstees 
for use in their Schools. I consider it to 1>e admirably adapted to the end in view, viz : the making of the study of 
Chemistry, more eminently practical than it has hitherto been in the majority of our Schools. Armed widi these appliances 
the pupils, being themselves investigators in the field of Science, will become practically acquainted with what to the 
great bulk of them is purely theoretical. 

1 have recommended both the large and the small Laboratories for use in the Normal and Model Schools, feeling 
sure that Chemistr)', as a study, will become more interesting to the Students ajid pupils^ and that tiiey wifl' obtain a 
more intelligent knowledge of the subject, if, besides seeing the Teachers perform various experiments illustrative of 
certain principles, they have within their reach such valuable repositories of use^l articles with which they may them- 
selves perform the same and similar experiments. 

(Signed,) H. W. DAVIES, D. D. 
Toronto, Feb. 15/1^75* : .-i 

At a Convention of Protestant Teachers, held at Granby, 29th October, 1874, they passed a resolution commending 
thB BOYS OWN LABORATORY, and recommending its use in the various Educational Institutions of the coimtry. 

The Protestant School Commissioners of Montreal have also recommended the use of these Laboratories in their 
Schools. 
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Ctiemical laboialoiiss, Optical, Maineic, and olliei EducaliiiBal IppviAis, Stbeol i^iiiiit«s,&G. 



SUITAIILE TOR TEACHI^RS AND PUPILS, SOME OK THEM BEING 
PUBLUtHliD BY THE 



ADAPTED FOR School Prizes. 



CANADIAN SCHOOL. APPARA TUS MANUFACTURING CO., TORONTO. 

Aiontt for Ontario :~COPP, CLARK & CO., WHOLESALE STATrONERS, 4c.. TORONTO. 



The Boys Own Laboratory, 

(register e0.> 




NEW EDITION 

PRICE — S2 CO 

ConsUting of o e FIFTY Chem cal P cpara ons ai 
pieces of apparatus, with a Book of Instructions, to perfoi 
nearly I so ExpeanieiM6,weU packed and neatly labelled, 
a Fancy Box, wilh wooden partitions. Site, lo inches long 
6 inches wide, and 3M inches deep. This edition has largei 
bottlcB thaa.lba first, also Sulphuric Acid and Hydrachli 
ric Acid. This is a splendid Prize for Boys or Gir' 
See Test i menials. 

The Students Laboratory, 




PRICE, -$600. 
Contuning SEVENTY CHEMICAL REAGENTS and 



PREPARATIONS arranged in 13 Bottles and 47 Paper 
Boxes. Also, upwards of TWENTY PIECES of USEFUL 
APPARATUS, suitable for performing TWO HUNDRED 
instructive and amusing CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS, 
with Book of Instructions, packed in a Stained Wooden Box, 
size, 13 inches long, S^ inches wide, and i}i inches de^, 
with movable tray and wooden drawers. 

Very suitable for Students and School Teachers. 



The Teachers Laboratory. 




PRICE, — $12.00. 

Carefully arranged in a neat Wooden Cabinet 2 1 inches long, 
13 inches wide, 9 inches deep, containing TWENTY-FIVE 
PIECES of USEFUL APPARATUSL and SEVENTY 
CHEMICAL REAGENTS, &c., carefully put up in 51 
Bottles and 71 Paper Boxes, with a Book of Instructions to 
perform over 200 amusing, instructive, and useful experiments 
on the Magic of Science. 



The Scientific Wdndea Box.. 

PRICE,-60"cte. 

Containing all the necessary Chemicals, &c., (over twenty 
.articles,) with full instructions to perform Fifty Brilliant, 
Amusing and Instructive Experiments, free frcMn danger. 

A cheap and excellent school priie. 
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CATALOGVE—Con/ifwed. 



' «b# A«|rin»t of Jth^niAtl^ondsn; or 
Vu-lor Kagio. 
PiuoE, ts-oq. 

A HMt Wooden Cabinet, siie, 9inches long, 7 inches wide 
S}4 inches deep, wptaining islarge Qoules and 11 Banes of 
(.hemicals, with necessary apparatus aiid instructions to 
perform 70 amusiiig, instructive and useful experiments on 
tfie magic of science, 

This Cabinet contains Chemicsd Reagents in sufficient 
(luantity 10 illusirate short popular kctures on Chemistry. 



Elementary Set of Pb^mioala and aemioal 
Apparatua. 

SUITABLE FOR PUBLIC AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

BOTTLEk%?^c''HF^^rA?^ APPARATUS, and 20 
u-u- - .. .. .'-"EWICALS in sufficient quantity for 
cxhibuing ail the important prx>perties of Oxygen, HydrLen 
Watej. Nitrogen, rThe Atmosphere, Nitric Acid, Nitr^^n' 
r=?h.« ' H '^"L"^""^:'^! % Laughing Gas, Ammo^a, 
Carbon and Carbonic Acid Gas, Chlorine, Iodine and 
Phosphorus, packefl in a neat wooden cabinet. 



The Hoi(i« nut Softool Eleetrip fWepiipji. 

PBZCE,SS.OO. 

^m?™™ m?i, S 'T"' "";'•'»'"■«■ Thi.i.>maf,I 
oJChcapneiS m,l l«i.» -k,>' n.,r„j,c„ls, mes.aj„ „„ 

.,f ,h, sVit'i? X-reiSr'''*'"' "•= '""* p™-p"» 
m« ■,(; IK ^„ wooi!s» Doxjs, nx. 



be 



PRICE, 

Consiiiing of Gah™c Batiery, Bath, Chemicals and oih„ 
SI'S .'"■•",""'•'»' P™c.,i„JV*c', fa ™S.'n codSI; 
ofmedab, co,«i and variouakiad, ofomamthls A, S^ 
«.*! am*. =.B be made, ihi, .ill aHort „",ae*We „«' 
filable amusement and instraction. i^'tieraeie pto- 



The CatiqiWo Wonder, or Ma«io Mirror. 



The K^ijriti Ferqwotive lEsi*. 

PRICE, tSaOO. 

This Instrument is mounted on a neat turned wooden stand. 
On lookine thrcaigh u a person ai^rentlycan se^ aiid r«ad 
hrough any opaque substance. A very neat omameni for 
the Drawing Room Table. 

The Patent Charimprphoscope. 

PRICE. 7S OElfTS. 

This Instrument is on the same principleas the Kaleido- 
scope If strips of colored silk, lace, flowers, etc, Ire pS 
on the niomble card, a most charming and maKicafeffecl 
w.ll be prirfuced. By itS aid tho^t bl,utiful pStTAif fo 
wool work &<:., can be obtained. ('■'•lems lor 

The PaHor EiJleidoseope. 
pfic9.«fjia 

.tide^3:-^::s-ir5f„,°:^„"^.:'S 
StS rs'.°g£^_^" '"■'«''-.>»" '■■-"^v'".; 

CHEMICAL REAGENTS, APPARATUS, ic can be 
luppbed sepanitsl, or ■» qaantitie. to s,it pnrcbaseii. 



SGHOOI, BEftUIglTES. 
Cuudian Idqnjd Slating for Blaok Boardo. 



do ' P"" P^' l^^itt S( so 

Uheor Gteen, - ' I, P" gallon j oo 

do - . " . P«"l¥"t ■ 75 

pet gallon 6 00 

hi ^ItJl;'"'^ "" '" "PP""" '• »™ ot old walls, wooden 

wS^aJKd'af -1 ," '■''!r,iP"^"'»™<»* •"*« 
)^,?,« n 1 " ^.''"^ ^"'^ ^'if'^s' indestnictible. One 

to *r« ?oa°r "' """" '"' °' '"*" •'"' ''<""'"» 



The Adamantine Blaokhjigjd Composition. 

Prioa, pw ou OaUob Tto, )|4,Op. 
Prl9a, p«r «t« ChUlo. irfp, f^HKI. 

neI^'b£lT,^f" ■* -"''■ ■"'"■•'■■^ '" "- »""f.«.re of 

nsS"*!?"™"""' ""'' ^"'^ quantity of maietial to be 

p.K gallon is somdent to mix enoari, plaster, «c., to cover 

f.y.XlKted'Ji'^';.t7:f:lL»'J!4'ji'"'''!." 

slate. 



.omposition are quile eijual to 



Thp Cnsdiioned Qlaokhoanl Hia.Iwr. 
p^c£, w cEirra 

This is the best, cheapest and most diuable Rubber for 
,theBiapk(»9rriiBnisU«%-mdwUhshiep*Jtt ■ "^"^"^ ""•" 
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to competition, these arrangements seem fitted to open the way to 
the higher education to all classes of persons on the easiest possible 
terms ; and while securing a high standard of culture, to remove as 
far as possible every obstacle out of the way. It seems a triumph 
of good organization that with means which, though respectable for 
Canada, are small in comparison with those of the larger Universities 
abroad, McGill is able to do so much. 

The arrangements of the medical and law faculties, as announced 
in this calendar, will be found very complete, and with improve- 
ments on those of former years ; and the Normal School offers its 
usual thorough course of preparation for the work of teaching, and 
has the honour of being the only department of the University 
which is open to young women as well as to young men. The cal- 
endar also contains the regulations for school examinations for the 
standing of Associate in Arts, and the subjects for next May ; the 
regulations for competition for the Earl of Dufferin's medals in his- 
tory, the catalogue of graduates and students, and much other in- 
formation. Copies may be had gratis on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. — Montreal Gazefie- 



AN ABLE CANADIAN SCHOLAR. 

Principal Dawson, of McGill College, Montreal, delivered an ad- 
dress at the meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Detroit, Aug. 13th, which has been specially re- 
ported in fuU for the New York Trihwie. The lecturer is one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Association, and since the death of Agassiz 
he has had no peer in America as an opponent of Darwinian 
theories. The subject treated was ** What do we know of the Ori- 
gin and History of Life on our Planet." It was illustrated from 
both a geological and biological stand -point. Canada has reason to 
be proud of the eminent position held by Principal Dawson in the 
scientific world. Sir Wm. E. Logan, the great geologist, who ex- 
plored and established the Laureiitian system, has recently passed 
away. In his address at Detroit, Principal Dawson alluded in 
complimentary terms to the works of Lyell and Logan, giving them 
credit for fixing the data upon which the scientists of the present 
and the future must expect to build. — LorAorn AdveHiser. 



QuEEN^s College. — We learn with much pleamu'e that Dr. Tassi, Prin- 
ciple of the Gait Collegiate Institute, ha» offered the handsome prize of 
twenty-five dollars to the Matriculant at Queen's|College (of jwhich Dr. Tassi 
n an Honorary Graduate), who can, at the opening of the enfliiing ses- 
Aon, in October, ])aB8 the best examination in Classics on the following 
subjects, riz : - Homer, Iliad Bk. I. ; Lucian, Charon, Virgil, iSneid Bk. 
II.; Cicero, Maoilian Law and translation into Latin Prose. — Kingston 
Hews, 

Shinowauk Home, Sault Ste. Marie.— I'he industrial institution fo'' 

Indian children at Sault Ste. Marie, called the Shingwauk Home, was form- 
ally opened on the 2nd ult. , by the Bishop of Huron and the Bishop of Al- 
goma. After partaking of a repast in the dining hall, ^hich was beautifully 
decorated for the occasion, the guests ttssembled in the school-room for the 
opening ceremonv. A special service prepared for the occasion, wab oon- 
ductedby the Bishop of Algoma, who then offered a few interesting remarks 
relative to the object of the institution and the manner in which it Lad come 
into existence. He reminded the friends present how the original building 
had been destroyed by fire six day.s after its completion, and that the pre- 
sent one in which they were assembled had been erected to take its place ; 
that the object was to train young Indians to a Christian and civilized life, 
and to offer them all tiie advantages which their white brethren enjoyed. 
He then called upon the Bisho]) of Huron to formally open the buUding. 
The Bishop of Huron said that it gave him great pleasure to be present at 
the opening of this institution, in which he felt a deep interest. He was 
persuaded that the true way to do any permanent good to the poor aborigi- 
nes of this country was to take them young and train them to a Christian 
and civilized life. If thii^ had been done forty years ago he felt assured that 
there would be many a man now from among them holding high ofiicial posi- 
tions in the country. In his own diocese he had, at the oresent time, three 
native missionaries, and a considerable number of native scor>ol-teacher8, male 
and female, all of whom worked to his entire satisfactioi^. As an illustration of 
the blessed effects of bringing these children of the forest to the knowledge 
of Christ, he mentioned the sympathy which the Indians at Walpole Island, 
under the indefatigable missionary, the Rev. A. Jamieson, had shown at a 
recent missionary meeting over which he presided, in coming forward on the 

Sot and subscribing $8.3 towards sending the gospel to their white brethren, 
e wished Mr. Wibon, as head of the institution, every possible success in 
his labours, and felt no doubt but that the blessing of God would re«<t upon 
a work which had been undertaken in faith and with earnestness of nurpose. 
The audience then rose, and the Bishop solemnly pronounced the building 
open for its intended purpose as an Industrial Home for Indian Children, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. After the 
doxology had be*»n sung, Mr. Simpson, formerly member for the district, 
addressed the meeting. Mr. Simpson supported the Bishop of Huron's view, 
that the true way to benefit the Indian was to take the young child and 



as soon as they could be elevated to a sufficient standard of civilization, be 
enfranchised. So long as they had no voice in the election of the represen- 
tative for Parliament, they were overlooked and trampled upon ; but had 
they the power to vote, their interests would be better looked after. He 
thought that the present movement was an exoeedingh good one, and be- 
lieved that the Institution in which they weie assembled would prove a 
great boon to the Indians. Mr. Beard, of Winvlstock, said he wished every 
success to the Institution, and hoped that all would go on prosiierously and 

Sn>ve of real lasting benefit to the Indians. He felt sure that at a future 
ay there would be many who would look back gratefully to the days spent 
in the Shingwauk Home, and the name of its founder would become a 
household word among them. Mr. Gray, also from Woodstock, said that he 
had travelled several hundred miles for the purpose of being present at the 
opening of this institution, and he felt amply repaid for having done so. He 
felt that he owed a debt to our Indian brethren ; we were occupying their 
land and had deprived them of many of their privileges. It was only right 
that we should give them something in return. He was very glad to see 
this work in a fair way for being carried on, and only wishea it had been 
commenced fifty yoars ago. He "wished every success to Mr. Wilson in his 
labours. The Kev. Mr. Wilson, principal of the institution, said that they had 
at that time forty-one children in the Home, and were expecting several 
more ; that although a difficult work to train Indians to a cmlized Ufe, he 
still had great hopes that the present undertaking would under the blessing 
of God prove a success ; he thought the first thing was to draw the children 
round him, to let them feel that he cared for them and really sought their 
good ; he regarded them all as his children. A good proof that he had in a 
measure gained their affection and confidence, he thought, was that many of 
the children who had been away for the holidays, 300 miles distant, had of 
their own accord come back again, and all seemed anxious to get on and to 
learn all they could. They kept no servants in the Institution, but everv child 
was appointed to his or her work, and, as the company might see, wore badges 
on their arms, indicating their emplovment for the week. In regard to funds, 
all was prosperous. Ever since tne nre, God's blessing had in a most markea 
manner rested upon the work. People had given liberally without any of 
the means commonly used for raising funds being resorted to. All was paid 
for, and a little balance in hand. At the concla<«ion of the speaking, the 
Bishops with a number of the friends present were conducted by Mr. Wilson 
over tne building. On the outside, the Indian children were drawn up in 
line in front of the Institution, each holding a flag. The National Anthem 
was sung, and then the children marched forwud two and two in very 
tolerable order, singing the hymn ** Onward Christian Soldiers.'' They 
were followed by the company, and made a complete tour of the grounds. 
The day's entertainments concluded with a display of fire-works c>n a little 
island just opposite the building. At a sale of fancy work and birch-bark 
articles which was held in one of the rooms, the sum of $36.68 was taken. 




Dawson said his opinion was that the Indians, to be fairly dealt with, should. 



ScOTTLctH Education. — The Provost of Dundee spoke the opinion of 
many who read his words when he alluded in complimentary phrase to 
the value of a Scottish education, " a capital which is easily carried and 
is not liable to be stolen. " Mr. Mackenzie struck the same chord when 
he said : '* I think there is nothing for which we should revere the 
memory of John Knox so much as the establishment of the parochial 
school system of education in Scotland. And I am sure there is no one 
who has gone abroad and has witnessed the influence that this early 
school training has had upon the Scottish character and the Scottiw 
mind, but must be satisfied that it was the proudest day of Scotland's 
national existence when these schoob were established. " The Premier, 
surrounded as he was by his Scottish friends, did not forget that he is a 
Canadian, and that there is in Canada an educational system worthy of 
honourable mention. His words of truthful description may be a source 
of honest pride to all who have contributed to the improvement of Cana> 
dian schools. No better record could be desired than Canada cai^claim 
on educational matters. Her schools are free, and are so graded that 
every want is provided for, from the rudimentary training of the public 
schools to the classical education obtainable at the university. No part 
of Mr. Mackenzie's speech at Dundee will be read with greater pride 
than that in which he refers to the school system of Ontario. — London 
Daily Advertiser, 



II. (Saundian ^iistoriral inndlrntis. 

CANADIAN LOYALTY. 

Cauhes op the War declared by the United States against 
Great Britain, June 18, 1812 ; Canadian Defence ; Battle 
OF Lundy's Lane, fought July 25, 1814. 

Address delivered by the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, before the York 
Pioneers and other Asspciations assembled on Queenston Heights, 
near Brock's Monument, met at a pic-nic on Monday, July 26th, 
1875,to celebrate the Battle of Lundy's Lane. 

The Chairman, Colonel H. Dennison, called upon Dr. Ryerson, 
who was warmly received, and his address was enthusiastically 
cheered throughout, from time to time, and, at the close of it, three 
cheers were given for the Queen, and three for Dr. Ryerson. 

After a few preliminary observations, he said that he felt it a 
great privilege to be called on to address a number of those Ca- 
nadians who had laid the foundation of our country, who had given 
Canada a name that was honoured throughout the world, and whose 
hearts beat responsive to those noble principles that made England 
the glory of all nations, and British institutions the honour of man* 
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kind. (Loud applause. ) He thought the York Pioneers might well 
be ciUled the Canadian Pioneers — the pioneers of Canadian industry, 
enterprise, freedom and civilization. The object of the Society in 

g'ving an intelligent intensity to those principles that constituted the 
yalty of the people of Canada, in preserving the traditions of the 
conntiy, and in uniting in one centre the various element of scat- 
tered light which were connected with the earliest rays of its open- 
ing history, were works well worthy of the defenders of the liber- 
ties of this country. The very foundation of the York Pioneers 
was a spirit of loyalty. What was that lojialty itself ? It was no 
other than an attachment to the institutions and the laws of the land 
in which we live, and to the history of the nation to which we be- 
long. It was not merely a sentiment of respect of the coxuitry to 
an individual, or even to the Sovereign. If it gathered around the 
person of the Sovereign, it was because that Sovereign represented 
the institutions of the people, the overshadowing laws of the people, 
the real and essential freedom, and the noblest development of the 
spirit of the people. Loyalty in its true essence and meaning was 
the principle of respect to our Sovereign, the freedom of our insti- 
tutions, and the excellencies of our civSization, and it was therefore 
a feeling worthy to be perpetuated by the people. Shakespeare — 
that great apostle of human nature — ^has said : 

" Though loyatty, well held, to fools doM make 
Our faith mere folly ; yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 
Does conquer him that did his master conquer.** 

« 

Loyalty is, therefore faithful to its own principles, whether the per- 
sonal object of it is in prosperity or adversity. 

'* Loyalty is still the same. 
Whether it win or loee tne game ; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Though it he not shone upon.** 

Hence, says Lord Clarendon, of a statesman of his time. *' He had 
no veneration for the Court, but only such loyalty to the King as the 
law required." True loyalty is, therefore, fidelity to the constitu- 
tion, laws and institutions of the land, and, of course, to the sove- 
reign power representing them. 

Thus was it with our loyalist forefathers. There was no class of 
inhabitants of the old British- American Colonies more decided and 
earnest than they in claiming the rights of British subjects when 
invaded ; yet when, instead of maintaining the rights of British 
subjects, it was proposed to renounce the allegiance of British sub- 
jects and destroy the unity of the Empire, or '' the life of the na- 
tion" (as our American neighbours expressed it, in their recent 
civil war to maintain the unity of their republic), then were our fore- 
fathers true to their loyalty, and adhered to the unity of the Em- 
pire at the sacrifice of property and home, and often of life 
itself. Of them might be said, what Milton says of Abdiel, amid 
the revolting hosts : 

" Ahdiel, faithful found ; 
Unshaken, uuseduoed, unterrifled. 
His loyalty he kept." 

Our United Empire Loyalist forefathers *' kept their loyalty un- 
shaken, unseduced, unterrified," during seven long years of conflicts 
and sufferings ; and that loyalty, vn^ a courage and enterprise, 
and under privations and toils, unsurpassed in human history, 
sought a refuge and a home in the wilderness of Canada, felled the 
forests of our country, and laid the foundation of its institutions, 
freedom and prosperity. (Loud applause.) 

Canadian loyalty is the perpetuation of that British national life 
which has constituted the strength and glory of Great Britain since 
the morning of the Protestant Heformation, and placed her at the 
head of the freedom and civilization|of mankind. This loyalty main- 
tains the characteristic traditions of the nation— the mysterious 
links of connection between grandfather and grandson — traditions 
of strength and glory for a people, and the violations of which are 
a source of wealaiess and disorganization. Canadian loyalty, there- 
fore, is not a mere sentiment, or mere affection for the representa- 
tive or person of the Sovereign ; it is a reverence for, and attach- 
ment to, the laws, order, institutions and freedom of the country. 
As Christianity is not a mere attachment to a bishop, or ecdeeiastic, 
or form of church polity, but a deep love of divine truth ; so Cana- 
dian loyalty is a firm attachment to that British constitution and 
those British laws, adopted or enacted by ourselves, which best 
secure life, liberty and prosperity, and which prompt us to Chris- 
tian and patriotic deeds by linking us with all that is grand and 
noble in the traditions of our national history. 

In the war of 1812 to 1816 — one of the last and hardest-fought 
battles, was that of Lundy's Lane, which we meet this day, on 
this historic ground, to celebrate — both the loyalty and courag . of 



the Canadian people were put to the severest test, and both came 
out of the fiery ordeal as refined gold. Nothing could be more dia- 
graceful and unprincipled than the Madison ( I will not say 
American) declaration of war against Great Britain ; which was 
at that moment employing her utmost strength and resources in 
defence of European nations and the libi^rties of uiankiiid. 'lliat 
scourge of moilerii Enropo — the heartless tyrant, but great soldier, 
Napoleon — bad laid prontrftto at his feet all the governments of 
Western and Centntl lOiirope, England alone excepted. To de- 
stroy Britiiih power, he ih:sued decrees first at Berlin, in 1806, and 
afterwards at Milan, excluding all British merchandize from French 
porta, and prohibiting the use of Bri I ish commodities throughout 
Fniiice and her dependuiicics, under severe penalities ; searching 
neutral vessels for British goods, confiscating them when found, 
with the vessels carrying them ; interdicting all neutral vessels 
from trading with any British port ; declaring dl the ports of Great 
Britain and of her dependencies to be in a state of blockade, 
though at the very moment the English fle^ commanded the seas. 
These Napoleon decrees violated the laws of nations, and affected 
the national rights and independence of the United States, as 
well as of the European nations ; and had not President Madison 
and his war faction been in league with Napoleon, they would 
have resented it, instead of silently submitting, and thus becoming 
a party to it. In self-defence and retaliation upon the tyrant, Na- 
poletm. Great Britain, in January, 1807, issued Decrees of Council, 
declaring all French ports in a state of blockade, and deduing all 
vessels of neutrals liable to seizure which should engage in trade 
with France ; and as the Napoleon decrees had declared all vessels 
of any nation liable to seizure which had touched at any British 
port, the English Orders of Council, to counteract this decree, de- 
clared, on the other hand, that only such ships as had touched at 
a British port should be permitted to sail to a port of Franco. 
The American President, Madison, being in league with the French 
usurper against Great Britain, made no remonstrance against the 
Napoleon decrees of Berlin and Milan, but raised a great outciy 
against the counter English Orders in Council, and made them a 
pretext for declaring war against Great Britain. But President 
Madison not only thus leagued with Napoleon to destroy British 
commerce, but also to weaken the British army and navy by se- 
ducing some ten thousand British sailors and soldiers to desert on 
board of American vessels, where they were claimed as American 
citizen sailors. 

England had always claimed the right to search and daim 
her deserting sailors on board of foreign vessels, and that right 
had never been disputed by the Unit^ States, until now, under 
the teachings of Napoleon. But though there was no oooaaicm 
for the exercise of such a right in a tune of general peace, the 
exercise of it was then a matter vital to the existence and strength 
of the British navy ; but, under the promptings of Napoleon, 
President Madison made it not only a subject of loud complaint, 
but also an additional pretext for war. Yet, to keep up some 
appearance of fairness, out in secret intri^e with Napoleon, the 
Madison administration issued a declaration to open commercial 
relations with either of the belligerent powers that should fint rescind 
the prohibitory decrees or orders. In May, 1812, Napoleon rescinded 
the Berlin and Milan decrees so far as concerned the United States, 
but had the unparalleled meanness to antedate them ihirieenmonihEf 
and even apply them to 1810, dating them April, 1811, in order to 
play into the hands of his American confederates. Within a month 
after Napoleon had rescinded the Berlin and Milan decrees — June 
23rd, 1812, the British Government cancelled the Orders in Coun- 
cil so far as related to the United States ; but five days before 
that, namely, the 18th of June, President Madison declared war 
against Britain, and then when, six weeks afterwards, he was duly 
informed of the cancelling of these Orders in Council, on which he 
had professed to declare war, he refused to ratify an armistice 
agreed upon between Sir George Prevost apd General Dearborn, 
until the British and American governments could confer with a 
view to prevent any further prosecution of the war. Madison and 
his faction of British haters and war adventurers naturally sup- 
posed, that as Upper Canada consisted of 70,000 inhabitants, and as 
the British troops were all engaged in the deadly war with France, 
except guards of regular soldiers in the Canadian garrisons, our 
country would fall an easy prey to his ambition ; Great Britain 
would be humbled at the feet of Napoleon, and Franco and the 
United States would then divide the power and commerce of Eu- 
rope and America. But British and Canadian loyalty, patriotism 
and courage defeated their dark designs against the liberties of 
mankind. Even the patriotic and intellectual part of the Ahierican 
people denounced this unholy intrigue between their own President 
and the bloody usiirper of Europe, and this causeless war against 
Great Britain. The Legislative Assemblies of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey and Maryland condemned the 
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war policy of President MadiBon, and some of them declared it to 
be but a party proceeding of the President and his minions to keep 
themselves in power and subsidize their hungry partizans. Only a 
small majority of Congress approved the declaration of war. 
A convention of the great State of New York held at Albany, Sep- 
tember, 1812, consisting of delegates from the several counties of 
the State, embodied, in elaborate resolutions, the intelligent Ame- 
rican sentiment on the subject of the war. That convention de- 
clared : ^* That, without insistmg on the injustice of the present 
war, taking solelv into consideration the time and circumstances of 
its declaration, tne condition of the country, and the state of the 
public mind, we are constrained to consider and feel it our duty to 
pronounce it a most rash, unwise and inexpedient measure, the adop- 
tion of which ought forever to deprive its authors of the esteem and 
confidence of an enlightened people ; because, as the injuries we 
have received from France are at least equal in amount to those 
we have sustained from England, and have been attended with cir- 
cumstances of still greater insult and aggravation ; if war were 
necessary to vindicate the honour of the country, consistency and 
impartiality required that both nations should have been included 
in the declaration ; because, if it were deemed expedient to exer- 
cise our right of selecting our adversary, prudetoce and common 
sense dictated the choice of an enemy, from whose hostility we had 
nothing to dread. A war with France would equally have satisfied 
our insulted honour, and, at the same time, instead of annihilating, 
would have revived and extended our commerce ; and even the 
evils of such a contest would have been mitigated by the sub- 
lime consolation, that by our efforts we were contributing to arrest 
the progress of despotism in Europe, and effectually serving the 
great interests of freedom and humanity throughout the world." 
*' That we contemplate with abhorrence, even the probability of an 
alliance with the present Emperor of France, every action of whose 
life has demonstrated, that the attainment, by any means, of uni- 
versal empire, and the consequent extinction of every vestige of 
freedom, are the sole objects of his incessant, unbounded and re- 
morseless ambition." *' Whereas the late revocation of the British 
Orders in Council has removed the great and ostensible cause of the 
present war, and prepared the way for an immediate accommoda- 
tion of all existing differences, inasmuch as, by the confession of 
the present Secretary of State, satisfactory and honourable arrange- 
ments might easily be made, by which the abuse resulting from 
the impressment of our seamen might, in future, be effectually 
prevented." 

Such were the sentiments of the most intelligent and patriotic 
American citizens in regard to the war of 1812-15 ; they had no 
more sympathy with the Madison-Napoleon war than with the re- 
cent Fenian invasion of our shores. And when the war was declar- 
ed, our fathers knew their duty, and knew the worthlessness of the 
pompous proclamations and promises of President Madison's generals 
and agents. The blood of our United Empire Loyalist forefathers 
warmed again in their own bosoms, and pulsated in the hearts of 
their sons and grandsons, and in the hearts of hundreds of others 
who had adopted Canada, under the flag of Britisli law and liberty, 
as their home. Our Legislative Assembly — specially called together 
by General Brock, on fiie declaration of war — struck the key-note 
for Canadian loyalty, sacrifice and action, in a calm, expository and 
earnest address to me people of Upper Canada, and truly repre- 
sented the already roused spirit of the country. Some of the words 
of Uuit noble address are as follows : — 

** This war, on the part of the United States, includes an alli- 
ance with the French usurper, whose dreadful policy has destroyed 
all that is great and grand, venerable and holy on the continent of 
Europe. The government of this bloody tyrant penetrates into 
everything — it crushes individuals as well as nations, fetters 
thoughts as well as motives, and delights in destroying forever 
aU that is fair and just in opinion and sentiment. It is evi- 
dently this tyrant wj^o now mrects the rulers of America, and 
tiiey show themselves worthy disciples of such a master." 

After noting the juncture selected for declaring war, the ad- 
dress proceeds : — '* It is certainly not the least wonderful among 
the occurrences of this astonishing age, that we should find a na- 
tion descended from Englishmen, connected still by the same 
language and laws, by consanguinity and many similar habits, 
not merely eulogizing the implacable enemy of their parent state, 
but joining him in tiie war ; while pretending to nourish -the 
purest principles of liberty, bowing the knee before the foe of 
all just and rational freedom, and supplicating his acceptance of 
tribute and adulation." After sketching the origin and sus- 
tained loyalty of the first inhabitants of the country, tho Assem- 
bly said : — " Already have we the joy to remark, that the spirit 
of loyidty has burst forth in all its ancient splendour. The militia 
in all piurts of the Province have volunteered their services with 
acclamation and displayed a degree of energy worthy of the British 



name. When men are called upon to defend everything they hold 
precious, their wives and children, their friends and possessions, 
they ought to be inspired with the noblest resolutions, and they 
will not be easily frightened by menaces, or conquered by force. 
And beholding, as we do, the flame of patriotism burning from 
end to end of the Canadas, we cannot but entertain the most 
pleasing anticipations. Our enemies have indeed said, that they 
can subdue this country by a proclamation ; but it is our part 
to prove that they are sadly mistaken." "If the real foundations 
of true liberty, and consequently of solid happiness, consist in 
being amenable only to such laws as we or our representatives 
ordain, then are we in possession of that liberty and that happi- 
ness, for this principle was fully recognized in our excellent consti- 
tution." " It is not necessary for us to examine the causes alleged 
by our enemies for this unjust and unnatural war, because an ad- 
dress from the House of Representatives of Massachusetts,, the 
most respectable in the Union, proves in the most satisfactoty 
manner, that it is wanton and unprovoked, and is the climax of 
the various outrages previously committed against Great Britain. 
In this statement they have been joined by the minority in Con- 
gress, whose expositions of the secret reasons of the war, and the 
falsehood of those alleged by the President and his friends is un- 
answerable, and must hand down the promoters of this diabolical 
measure to the execration of posterity." " Your representatives 
finished their labours with placing in the hands of His Honour, the 
President (Sir Isaac Brock,) all the public money they could col- 
lect, in order to coutiibute as much as possible to the extraordinary 
expenses which the war renders necessarv, and they have the full- 
est confidence that it will be most faithfully applied. Having thus 
endeavoured, to the best of their abilities, to provide for the wel- 
fare and safety of the Province, your representatives take the 
liberty of reminding you that the best laws are useless without the 
zealous co-operation of the people. Unless you are prepared to 
endure the greatest privations and to make the severest sacrifices, all 
that your representatives have done will be of no avail. Be ready, 
then, at all times to rally round the Iloyal Standard, and let those 
who are not called into the service assist the families of those who 
are called into the field." *' Remember, when you go forth to the 
combat, that you fight not for yourselves alone, but for the whole 
world. You are defeating the moat formidable conspiracy against 
the civilization of man that ever was contrived ; a conspiracy £reat- 
ening a greater barbarism and misery then followed the downfall of 
the Roman Empire — that now you have an opportunitv of proving 
your attachment to the parent State which contends for the relief 
of the oppressed nations — the last pillar of true liberty, and the last 
refuge of oppressed humanity." 

Such were the views and spirit with which the seventy thousand 
people of Upper Canada, and their score of parliamentary represen- 
tatives, engaged in the unequal struggle against mjrriads of invad- 
ers — relying simply upon their principles, their duty, and their God ; 
and, in three months after the declaration of war, they had, with 
the aid of a few hundred regular soldiers and noble officers, driven 
back three invading armies, capturing Hull and the territory of Mi- 
chigan, driving the invaders commanded by General Yan Rens- 
selaer down Queenston. Heights, taking hundreds of prisoners, 
driving '^ proclamation" General Sm3rth, with his eight tiiou- 
sand from the Canadian side of the Niagara River, near 
Fort Erie, so that he had to run away and retire from the army to 
escape popular indignation and disgrace. It is not for me to dwell 
upon the incidents and progress of the war ; raids were made into 
our country, many battles were fought, and much property de- 
stroyed, and much suffering inflicted ; but those raids were severely 
retaliated, and at the end of three years not a foot of Canadian ter- 
ritory was in possession of the invader, while the key of the North- 
west, Fort Mackinaw, was in the hands of the British. 

Of all the battles fought during the war, the most sanguinary and 
obstinate was that of Lundy's Lane — the battle, the anniversary 
of which we are this day assembled to commemorate — the battle 
fought the last few months of the war, the 25th of July, 1814. It 
was the most fqfmidable and final effort of the American General 
Brown to get permanent footin^r in Canada. The smallest number 
of American soldiers engaged in the battle, according to General 
Brown's report, was upwards of five thousand ; and the laisest 
number of British soldiers and Canadian militia engaged, according 
to ibe British General Drummond's report, was twenty-eight hun- 
dred, although the greater part of battle was fought with a force 
not exceeding sixteen hundred. I shall not attempt to describe the 
order, or narrate the incidents of the battle ; I will only say, that 
the high ground, near the east end of Luiidy's Lane, was the cen- 
tre of interest, and the position contended for by both parties in 
deadly strife for several hours. In no battle during the war did 
the Americans fight with such heroism and obstinacy ; and in no 
battle was the courage, steadiness and perseverance of the British 
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soldiers and Canadian volunteers put to so severe a test. The 
enemy was drawn up in order of battle within six hundred yards of 
the coveted eminence, when Greneral Drummond arrived on the 
ground, and he had barely time to plant his artillery on the brow 
of the hill, when the enemy concentrated all his power and efforts 
to obtain the key of tlio battle-field. An eye witness says : 
"columns of the enemy, not unlike the surge of the adjacent cata- 
ract, rushed to the charge in close and impetuous succession." 
The curtain of night soon enveloped the scene now drenched with 
blood ; but the darkness seemed to intensify the fury of the com- 
batants, and the rage of the battle increased as the night advanced. 
An eye witness truly observes, that, " nothing could have been 
more awful than this midnight contest. The desperate charges of 
the enemy were succeeded by a dead silence, interrupted only by 
the groans of the dying, and the dull sounds of the stupendous 
Falls of Niagara, while the adverse lines were now and then dimly 
discerned through the moonlight, by the dismal gleam of their 
arms. These anxious pauses were succeeded by a maze of mus- 
ketry along the lines, and by a repetition of the most desperate 
charges from the enemy, which the British received with the most 
unshaken firmness. '^ General Drummond, in his ofiicial report of 
the battle, says : — ''In so determined a manner were these attacks 
directed against our guns, that our artillerymen were bayoneted by 
the enemy in the act of loading, and the muzzles of the enemy's 
guns were advanced within a few yards of ours. The darkness of 
the night, during this extraordinary conflict, occasioned several 
uncommon incidents ; our troops having, for a moment, been 
])ushed back, some of our guns remained for a few minutes in the 
enemy's hands ; they were, however, not only quickly recovered, but 
the two pieces, a six-pounder and a five-and-a-half -inch howitzer, 
which the enemy had brought up, were captured by us, together with 
several tumbrils. A bout nine o'clock (the action having commenced at 
six) there was a short intermission of firing, during which, it appears 
the enemy was employed in bringing up the whole of his remain- 
ing force ; and he shortly afterwards renewed the attack with fresh 
troops, but was everywhere repelled witli equal gallantry and success. 
The enemy's efforts to carry the hill were continued until about 
midnight, when he had suffered so severely from the superior 
steadiness and discipline of his Majesty's troops, that he gave up 
the contest, and retreated with great precipitation to his camp be- 
yond the Chippewa. On the following day he abandoned his camp, 
threw the greatest part of his baggage, camp equipage and provi- 
sions into the Rapids ; and having set fire to Street's Mills, and 
destroyed the bridge at Chippewa, he continued his retreat in great 
disorder towards Fort Erie." 

In this bloody battle, the Canadian militia fought side by side 
with the regular soldiers; and General Drummond said, ''the 
bravery of the militia on this occasion, could not have been excelled 
by the most resolute veterans. " 

Such was the loyalty of our grandfathers and fathers, and such 
their self-devotion and courage in the darkest hours of our country's 
dangers and sufferings, and though few in number in comparison 
of their invaders, they had 

" Hearts reaolved and hands prepared 
The blessings they enjoyed to guard." 

There was doubtless as much true courage among the descendants 
of Great Britain and Ireland in the United States as in Canada ; 
but the former fought for the oppressor of Europe, the latter fought 
for the freedom of Europe ; the former fought to prostrate Great 
Britain in her death struggle for the liberties of mankind, and to 
build up the United States upon her ruin, the latter fought in the 
glorious cause of the Mothur Country, and to maintain our own unity 
with her ; the former fought for the conquest of Canada, the latter 
fought in her defence ; the fire that kindled the military ardour of 
the former was the blown-up embers of old enmities against Great 
Britain, the gross misrepresentations of President Madison, 
the ambition of adventure, and the lust of booty — the fire that 
burned in the hearts of the latter, and animated them to deeds of 
death or freedom, was the sacred love of hearth and home, the 
patriotic love of liberty, and that hallowed principle of loyalty to 
truth, and law, and liberty com'bined, which have constituted 
the life, and development, and traditions, and strength, and unity, 
and glory of British institutions, and of the British nation from 
the resurrection mom of the Protestant Keformation to the present 
day. A great writer has truly observed : ** The most inviolable 
attachment to the laws of our country is everywhere acknowledged 
a capital virtue ; " and that virtue has been nobly illustrated in the 
history of our United Empire Loyalist forefathers, and of their 
descendants in Canada, and it grows with the growth and increases 
with the strength of our country. 

I have said that loyalty, like Christianity itself, is an attachment 
to principles and duties emanating from them, irrespective of rulers 



or teachers ; but if the qualities of our chief rulers were necessary 
to give intensity to Canadian loyalty, those qualities we have in the 
highest degree in our Sovereign and in her representive in Canada ; 
for never was a British Sovereign more worthy of our highest re- 
spect and warmest affection than our glorious Queen Victoria, 
(Loud cheers) and never was a British Sovereign more nobly re- 
presented in Canada than by the patriotic, the learned and the elo- 
quent Lord Duflferin. (Loud cheers.) And at no period were we 
more free or prosperous than now. The feelings of his (the speak- 
er's) heart went far beyond anything that his tongue could ex- 
press, and the language of his heart that day was, ipight loyalty 
ever be the characteristic trait of the people of Canada, might free- 
dom ever be our possession, and might we ever have cause and heart 
to say '* God save the Queen ! " (Loud cheering.) 



Note by the Journal of Education. — The Administration of President Madi- 
aon, and bis Declaration of War against Great Britain, are dark spots in the 
brilliant history of the United States of America, and the American narra- 
tives of the war are rather fiction than history — compiled largely fn)m letters 
of officers and soldiers, who, in writing to their friends, sought to magnify 
their own heroism, even when suffering disgraceful defeats, and sometimes 
claiming victory when they were driven from the field. The usual tales on 
these occasions were that the Canadian forces were vastly superior in num- 
bers and equipments, when it was known that the American armies were 
ten to one in numbers to those of Canada, and their invading force^ were 
declared, by themselves, to be irrefdstible in strength and equipments. 

The American account of the battle of Limdy's Lane is an example, and 
is repeated with exaggerations in the latest and most popular history of the 
war, namely, Lossing's Pictorial Field Book of the War of 1812, page 1084. 
LoBsing says ; 

" The uiunber o1 troops engaged in the battle of Niagara Falls was little over seven 
thousand, the British having about four thousand five hundred, uid the Americaxn a 
little less than two thousand six hundred.*' (p. 824). 

ITie very reverse of this was the fact, as quoted by Dr. Ryerson, in his 
address from the official report of General Drummond. When the American 
invading army consisted of ten thousand men, it is absurd to suppose that 
all but 2,600 would remain the American side of the river, and the historian 
states that every available soldier on the British side of the river was engaged 
in the battle. 

Lossing likewise claims the battle for the Americans " because they drove 
the enemy from the field and captured his cannon." (p. 824). It is not true 
that the British were driven from the field at all ; they were once pushed back 
for a few minutes, and their cannon were for a few moments, in the hands of 
the Americans, who, however, were forthwith driven back, the cannon retaken, 
with two pieces left by the Americans. And how could there possibly be 
any American victory^ when Lossing himself admits that the American 
army retired from the field during the night to Ohippewa (p. 828), with the 
intention of returning next momining to bring off the cannon and other 
booty. Is it the characteristic of a victorious army to leave the conquered 
field and retire two miles from it ? Lossing also admits that the Americans 
did not return to the battle-field next morning, but burnt the bridge which 
separated the British army from them, and retreated up the Niagara river, t 
Is this the conduct of a conquering army, to flee from the enemy whom he 
pretends to have conquered ? Mr. Lossing's admissions of details contra- 
dict the pretence of American victory at Limdy's Lane, Mid prove American 
defeat. 

It is by such fictions of victories where there were defeats, inters^rsed 
with fictitious incidents of individual heroism, that Amercan vanity is fed, 
and American children taught in the schools what is purely axx>cryphal for 
history in regard to Great Britain and Canada. 

But it is gratifying to observe a greatly improved feeling in the educated 
American mind towards Great Britain, and even the causes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution which were mi^^nified in the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, and which have been exaggerated in every possible way in 
American mstories and fourth of July orations, are very much modified in 
the productions of well-instructed and candid American writers and public 
sneakers. We observe on a late occassion in England, at the Wesleyan 
Conference, Bishop Simpson, the Massillon of American pulpit orators, said, 
" The triumph of Amenca was England's triumph. Their object was the 
same, and they were engaged in the same work. There were more English- 
men who would go to America, than America^ who would come to Jting- 
land (laughter), and while they in England had the wealth, the powerj the 
elements of usefulness, they were bouna to use it in the interests of religion." 

On the same occasion, the Rev. Dr. Curry, editor of the New York 
Christian Advocate, the most widely circulated religious paper in America, 
uttered the following noble sentiments : * 

" He was proud, he said, of England, (as the Fatherland of his) and, as he had now 
gone up and down through that island, and hAd witnetsod its signs of substantial wealth, 
and of social order, he felt that both the public institutions of the Oovemment, and 
the private virtues of the people were of the most valuable. He did not wonder that 
Englishmen were warmly attached to their own country, and he would say that were 
he not an American he should wish to be an Englishman. He rejoiced^o, that there 
now exists the roost cordial good feeling between the two countries, and trusted that this 
would never lie interrupted. They had very many interests in common, and should 
stand together in support of them." 

On the last Fourth of July, the Rev. Dr. Newman, pastor of President 
Grant, and who has finished a toiur of the world, having been appointed to 
examine and report upon aU the American Consulships of the globe— de- 
livered a remarkable discourse on the progress of the nation, and also of 
the enlightened ideas and liberal institutions in Europe. In an allusion to 
the American Revolution, Dr. Newman says : 

" Our forefathers were not slaves, they were English subjects— English freemen, and 
we misrepresent them and the strugrie through which they fought if we look upon 
them as bound with manacles. They had an appreciation of what belonged to au Eng- 
lish subject. And because the mother country refused representation where she imposed 
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tucAtion, therefore tboee forefathers arooe in their English manhood, woteete 
against the abuse of ^vemmental power, and asserted that where there is taxation there 
■hould be representation, and had Patriclc Henry been admitted into the British Parlia- 
ment to represent her American colonies, the United States of America to-day would 
have been the grandest portion of the Empire of Great Britain." 

Id the same discourse the orator said : 

" Behold England of to-day in her rule at home, as well as her policy towards her 
colonies. She is pressing upon her colonial posHCsaions practical independence. She 
demands that they shall be so far free as to legislate for tnemselvos, and pay their own 
expenses, Enffland is now gathering together her representatives from Africa, and pro- 
poses under her benign sway to form a republican government for long despised and 
down-trodden Africa. Whatever may be said of the Old East India Company under 
British protection, let me say, from personal observation, that from the eternal snows q| 
^e Himalayas to the spicy groves of Oeylon, India of to-day has a wise and paternal 
government given to ber by ChriBtlan England.** 



FORT CHAMBLY. 

M. P. de Cazes, in the Monde, of Paris, apropos of the memorable 
relic, Fort Chambly, urges that, in return for the '' speculative and 
indelible attachment " entertained by the French Canadians to- 
wards France, every Frenchman should assist a society of Norman 
archsoologists of Bemav, who, acting upon the suggestion of M. 
Lemetayer-Masselin, a Norman-Frenchman, established for several 
years in Canada, and of the Abb^ Forget, cur^ of Chambly, propose 
to purchase from the Canadian Government the ruins of an ancient 
fort built in 1 711, upon the banks of the Richelieu River, distant 
twenty-four kilometres from Montreal, under whose ramparts were 
enacted a few of the last episodes connected with the cession of 
Canada to England. This fortress, he continues, was erected under 
the supervision of Captain de Beau-Cour, after plans prepared by 
M. de Levy, the King's engineer in New France, in order to pro- 
tect Chambly village from the raids of the troops coming from the 
English colonies in North America, upon the site of fortificatir)n8 
erected in 1666, by Captain Jacques de Chambly. In 1758, the 
English, who were at this time masters of the greater part of the 
country, took and burned thiB foi-t, which, since that period, 
has remained exposed to the attacks of the weather and time, 
so as to present merely a heap of stones, as a remembrance of 
these glorious vestiges of French domination in Canada, if patriotic 
hearts had not caught the happy inspiration of restoring them to 

France. 

Photographs refHresenting the fort, in its present state, are being 
sold in France, to provide funds for its purchase and preservation ; 
at the foot of the ramparts, on the side which faces the river, is 
found the site of an old cemetery, surrounded with palisades, to 
keep out the cattle which pasture in the neighbourhood. 

'* There," writes M. Bazin, an archsoologist living at Bemay, 
*^ repose forgotten, the great names of France, and above all of 
Normandy ! " In order to preserve for future generations the 
memory of the illustrious deeds of which these places were the 
theatre, we desire to erect a cross in the Cemetery, and also upon 
the iiocle as well as the front part of the fort, to engrave, in golden 
letters, the inscription : — 

To the Memory of Frenchmen 

Who died upon the Field of Honour, for the 

Achievement of the Independence 

of New France. 

Patriotic Inscription 

of the 

Sister Nations, France and Canada, 

1876. 

Let France prove, adds M. de Cazes, by generously assisting in 
the effort to purchase the last ramparts which remained erect for the 
defence of her rights upon the American Continent, that she repu- 
diates the cold words with which Voltaire welcomed the cession of 
Canada to England. 

Let the French remember on this occasion that they have the 
same origin with the strong and vigorous race planted upon the 
few (teres of mow, of which the old philosopher of Femey spoke 
with such sarcastic disdain. — Montreal Gazette, 



BRITAIN'S COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

A paper was recently read by Mr. H. B. T. Strangways, late At- 
torney-General for South Australia, at a meeting of the Royal Co- 
lonial Institute, on the progress of the British Colonies within the 
last fifty years. It was proved by irrefutable evidence what extra- 
ordinary progress the colonies had made since the year 1836. In 
that year — as we have already recorded — ^the imports of the 
colonies amounted to £11,768,427 whereas in 1872-3 they had in- 
creased to £113,339,283. The exports for the same dates were 
£12,829,948 and £113,626,186, respectively. Thus a total trade of 



£24,688,386 in 1 836 had risen to £226,864,468 in 1872-3. The ship- 
ping employed in colonial trade forty years ago made a total of 
6,061,126 tons which in 1872-3 had increased to 32,434,906 tons, 
of which British ships were represented by a tonnage of 24,434,177. 
A similar rate of increase in the next 37 years would raise the com- 
merce of the colonies to more than £2,260,000,000, or more than 
two and a quarter times the commerce of the United Kingdom with 
the whole world at the present time. The shipping trade of the 
Colonies, it was also to be observed, was now much more than four 
and a half times the amount of the total shipping trade of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom with the entire world in 1836. As illustrating the 
rapid progress of some of the Australian Colonies, Mr. Strangways 
referred to a statement made by Sir George Bowen, that on his tirst 
arrival at Queensland, he found only 7^d in the treasury. At the 
same time the exchequer of South Australia was in even a worse 
condition, the officer in charge reporting its sum total at 2^d. Now 
Melbourne and the Provinces of Victoria count their imports by 
millions and their exports by more than millions, and in Canada, 
New South Wales, New Zealand and South Africa a similar rapidi- 
ty of progress could be traced. In £act, whatever England had ex- 
pended on her Colonies had been amply repaid. There was noth- 
ing wanted at home which the colonies could not supply — gold, 
silver, copper, iron, tin, coal, wheat, meat, wine, <&c, England re- 
quired more than two-fifths of the food of her population to be 
brought from abroad, and it was a great consideration that the 
Colonies could do so much in rendering this service. — Moivtretal 
Gazette. 



III. ^Apm m Sfntntiiit ji^uh\ttts. 

THE COLLECTION AND PRESERVATIolToi^PlLlNTS? 

Teachers and students alike will find it interesting to collect and 
preserve plants. In every pursuit there are required hours of re- 
creation and exercise. A stroll in the woods is then of all things 
the most enjoyable. A walk becomes delightful when a definite 
object is in view. As soon as one begins to search for and collect 
any special class of objects, he becomes deeply interested. If his 
attention is called to plants, he sees many which have hitherto 
escaped his observation. Each walk adds to the number until 
he begins to wonder how he used to blindly pass by s'l much of 
beauty. 

It is a pleasant thins for two persons to walk together, one of 
whom is a botanist, and the other a zoologist. Each supplements the 
knowledge of his friend, and gives information in return. 

An herbarium, or cabinet of shells, fossils, minerals, or rocks, be- 
comes a treasure to the possessor. It is often even of pecuniary 
value. In looking over it, he sees not only the specimens but the 
locality in which he found them. Many an incident of his life, long 
since forgotten, will be thus recalled. On a winter's evening one 
may ignore the season, and in looking over an herbarium imagine 
himself in the summer fields and woods. Each plant which is 
named and mounted adds so much to his stock of information, fie 
may turn to it again for reference, or exhibit it to some friend who 
IB puzzled over a problem which by chance he himself has solved. 
To those who ask '* What is the good of an herbarium ? '* and there 
are those who will persist in exposing their narrowness by that 
question, we have little to reply. Independently of any direct 
utility in natural history pursuits — and our agricultural and entomo- 
logical reports annually show their value — we claim that no one is 
wasting time who studies God's works for their own intrinsic loveli- 
ness. The pursuit of beauty is educational in itself, and often a 
practical adaptation is offered where one little expects. It is with the 
object of helping beginners in the collection of an herbarium that 
we offer these few hints. 

Flowering plants must be gathered, if possible, both in fruit and 
flower. It may take two or more seasons to secure both conditions, 
but many herbs can be found where both fruit and blossom are pre- 
sent simultaneously. Most beginners, in the^r haste to secure large 
numbers of plants, gather their specimens too young. The result 
is that the first herbarium is in a few years cast aside, and a new 
one begun. In the case of willows — a very difficult order — where 
the sexes are separated and the flowers precede the leaves, recourse 
must be had to labels. Attach a tin label to a tree in flower by 
means of wires, and visit it again when in leaf or fruit. String will 
not do tie the labels, as the birds are sure to appropriate it for their 
nests. 

Care should be taken to secure presentable specimens, and such 
as fully illustrate the characteristics of the plant. With most 
herbs root and all should be secured ; with snrubs and trees, a 
small branch in flower or fruit is sufficient. If the wood and bark 
are desired, keep them in boxes and drawers, neatly labelled. A 
field label should always be used, showing the locality, habit, and 
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the condition under which the plant was found, with its colour, 
and any other information deemed necessazy. Such information 
should also be entered in a note-book, with drawings, if possible. 
The collector should either have a tin case or a portfolio for pre- 
serving what he gathers. For the beginner the cas^ is the best, as 
it allows him to study the fresh plants ; but with plants Hke ferns, 
it is well to apply slight pressure in the field. This can be done by 
means of a portfolio arranged with straps. Some of the largest 
collections have been so m^le. One should have a large knife for 
digging up roots and cutting branches, a small knife, and perhaps 
a pair of scissors. The last, however, is a superfluity. A cane with 
a hooked end is desirable, not only for the assistance it affords in 
walking, but for pulling down impracticable branches, and for 
reaching aquatic plants. A few pill-boxes, a bottle of chloroform, 
and a paper of pins are often required for the preservation of in- 
sects, as in these days entomology is linked with botany. The stu- 
dent should let nothing escape him. No plant \b too small or 
mean to study. Indeed, the most minute is often the most in- 
teresting. 

After the day*s collection has been brought home, the plants 
should be placed between folds of bibulous paper with mats of dry- 
ing paper between. Moderate pressure should then be applied for 
some hours. Then look at the specimens again, and smooth out 
any upturned comers or wrinkles, change the dryers, and apply 
more pressure. The specimens should be left permanently in the 
folds of bibulous until perfectly dry, which will require with most 
plants about a week. The dryers should only be changed, at first 
often, but afterwards only occasionally. Thick, fieshy roots or tubes 
should be sliced into shape. In the absence of a regular press, it is 
easy to extemporize a weight with books, bricks, or stones. 

The plants when finally moved should be sprinkled with a weak 
solution of corrosive sublimate to preserve them against the attacks 
of cabinet insects. When perfectly dry again, they can be mount- 
ed with glue upon sheets of thick white paper (16^ inches by 10| is 
recommended by Gray), and labelled in the lower right-hand comer. 
A pocket or smsdl envelope, made to open in all directions, contains 
small parts of the flower, seeds, spores, etc. , for future examina- 
tion. The glue used should be soaked in cold water for six or 
more hours, when it absorbs a large amount of water. It is then 
kept in a water-bath at or near 212 ® Fah., while in use. This pre- 
vents it from becoming stringy. In addition to gluing it is often 
necessary to bind down the ends of twigs with straps of paper. For 
this purpose court-plaster is good, and the albuminous paper used 
by photographers better. 

The species should be arranged in genera, each under its own 
genus-cover of thick brown paper, and the whole in natural orders 
or families. Oaly one species should be attached to a sheet, al- 
though one can have any number of similar individuals, that the size 
of the paper will allow. When all is done, the collection may be pack- 
ed in cases for ready access, and more or less convenient according to 
the means of the owner. Then, with a microscope of moderate 
power, arranged with a stage for dissecting, and with a pair of 
pincers, a knife and two needles, the collector is pre])ared for work. 
He will find his herbarium an increasing care, but at the same time 
a never-failing pleasure.— TT. W, Bailey in Neio Eng, Joui^ud of 
Education. 



THE COLORADO BEETLE. 

Among the many pests which have spread over this continent, 
destroying and ravaging the fruit« of the earth, and bringing to 
naught the work of the farmer and all engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, none has created such universal consternation, as what is 
known as the Colorado beetle. Even in the old world the Grovern- 
ments have become alarmed, for fear it may in some way make its 
appearance among them, and are just now busy fortifying them- 
selves against such an invasion should any take place. In England 
there is some hope that the dampness of the climate would be un- 
favourable to its rapid reproduction, but the continent offers no 
such obstacle, the climate there resembling that of this and the 
neighbouring country so closely, as to render it likely, should a 
foothold once be established of their remaining permanently among 
them. 

A great deal has been written of late on this subject, and no 
paper has given more complete information than the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. Fifty years ago the beetle was discovered by naturalists, 
on the Upper Missouri river, near the Rocky Mountains, and class- 



ed among the genus Doryphora, or sword-bearers, but afterwards 
called by Mr. D. Walsh, the naturalist, Doryphora decern Ivneata, or 
ten- lined spear-bearer, from ten black lines on the wing cases. 

Its principal nourishment appears to be a wild plant of the night- 
shade family. 

As the western settlements of pioneers began to encroach nearer 

the base of the Rocky Mountains, and potato fields were planted 

here and there in close proximity, the beetle was attracted from its 

home in the highlands, and very soon discovered that potato vines 

were a much more palatable and desirable food than its primitive 
night-shade, and at once crowds of them began to move down into 
the lowlands like foraging parties in time of war. 

They even went fi^ther than the potato vines, becoming more 
and more luxuriant in their tastes and habits, and began to devour 
grass, the red currant, and even cabbage leaves. It is simply one 
of the penalties we have to pay for our insatiable ambition. Had 
those living in the east been contented, the Colorado beetle would 
probably have been feeding on its native night-shade to-day, but 
civilization having thus gone of its own accord to it, it is not sur- 
prising that it sought to make the benefits reciprocal, by setting out 
at once to explore the new world so deliciously and agreeably 
opened up to it. Its march of progress has been slow, however, 
but none the less sure. Twenty years ago we heard rumours of its 
devastations in Nebraska, and it was soon remarked that it was 
travelling steadily eastward. In 1869 it was one hundred miles 
west of Omaha. In two years more the State of Iowa was gained, 
and very shortly afterwards all the Western and Middle States 
were overrun. In 1870 it made its appearance in the western bor- 
ders of Canada, and to-day it is thus far on its eastward journey. 
Mr. Walsh estimates that it travels about sixty miles per annum, 
and that it will reach the Atlantic Coast and overspread the 
Eastern part of Canada and the United States in 1877 and 1878. 

It then remaiuiB to be seen — if it will make the ocean journey — 
and conquer the old world as it has the new. 

The Colorado potato beetle is described as by no means a formid- 
able-looking creature. When fully developed it is something like a 
large lady-bird, but oblong instead of round, and from two-fifths to 
half an inch in length. It is of a tawny or yellowish cream colour, 
with numerous black spots, generally a peculito group of sixteen 
spots being marked on the upper portion of the prothorax, or part 
of the body immediately behind the head. On the wing-cases axe 
the ten black stripes, running lengthwise from head to tail, from 
which it derives its distinctive name of decem-lineata. The edges 
of these black stripes are irregularly punctured, and the second and 
third stripes on each wing-case just touch one another at each end. 
Under the wing-case is, of course, a pair of membraneous wings, 
which the insect uses freely, and which are described as giving uie 
beetles a very beautiful appearance when Hying in the sunshine. 
The insect has an immense capacity for reproduction. One female, 
the Department of Agriculture states, will deposit from 700 to 1,200 
eggs at intervals during forty days on the leaves of the potato. In 
six days the eggs hatch into larvae, which feed upon the vines for 
nearly twenty days. They then descend into the ground, and after 
remaining in the proper state to which the larvae change for some 
ten or twelve days, they again come up as perfect beetles. By the 
time they are a week old the sexes are all paired off again, and in 
another week the females begin laying eggs for an addition to the 
family. One pair of these insects would produce in a single season, 
if undisturbed, a progeny of 60,000,000. 

A curious fact connected with this insect is that it does not seem 
to be a favourite with the birds. It is even asserted that the in- 
sects are poisonous, and that people have been taken seriously Ul after 
inhaling the vapours ^ven off in scalding the larv<e, or in burning 
the potato-haulms which they have infested. At first, it is said, 
the domestic poultry refused to eat them, and that the flesh of the 
prairie hens which had fed upon the insects was rendered unwhole- 
some. But some suspicion has been thrown upon these assertions, 
which are thought to be the result of the panic caused by tJie pest 
In some localities the farmers have cooped their poultry in the 
potato fields, and in others the red-breasted grosbeck feeds on the 
larvae, and has flourished so well and found such a plentiful supply 
of food as to have become numerous in districts in which it had 
previously been scarce. There are moreover, many insect enemies 
of the beetle which thrive where it abounds, and it is by no means 
improbable that in the long run nature will strike a balance between 
the contending forces, and prevent too great a devastation by the 
occasional excessive multiplication of the destructive insect. In the 
meantime the Department of Agriculture recommends a dose of 
Paris green, mixed with ashes, and dusted over the plants in the 
morning when the dew is on, as the most effective mode of 
destroying the pests. 
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lliunder with rain, 9th, 24th. Wind storms, 1st, 8th, 12th, 14th, 18th, 
24th, 28th. Fog, 23rd, dense. Bain, 3rd, 4th, 9th, 12th, 22nd ; sUght, 24th, 
26th, 29th. Destructive wind storm, 3.55 to 5.40 p.m. 24th. 

GoDBRiCH. —Lightning and thunder with rain, 2nd, 11th, 23rd, 24th. 
Fog, 22iid. Rain, 2nd, 4th, llth, 16th, 22nd. 23rd, 24th, 26th, 29th. 

Stratford. — Lightning and thunder witn rain, 24th. Lightning with 
rain, 2nd. Lightning, llth. 26th. Frost, 13th, 14th. Rain, 2nd, 17th, 
22nd, 24th, 26th, 28th, 29tD. Excess of mean monthly temperature over 
average June of 14 years, +0*^.75. 

Hamilton. — Lightning and thunder with rain, 24th, 29th. Rain, I7th, 
24th, 29th. 

SiMOOB. — Lightning and thimder with rain, 12th, 24th. Lightning, 2nd, 
26th. Frost, l4th. Wind storms, 12th, 25th. Rain, 2nd, 7th, 12th, 22nd, 
24th, 27th. Severe drought in early part of month. Crops suffering. A 
month of low barometer. Meteor in N.E. on 2nd. 

Windsor.— Lightning and thunder with rain, 2nd, llth, 23d, 24th, 27th. 
Lightning, 25th, 26th. Wind storm, 24th. Fog, 25th. Rain, 2nd, 5th, 
7th, llth, 17th, 22nd— 26th, 27th. Meteor in W. on 8th, and in N. on 29th. 



CHANGE^o¥lrE}a^^ AND PROGRAMMES. 

As already intimated in the May number of the Journal, 
the Council of Public Instruction have struck off the list of ap- 
proved books, the following : — 

Peck Ganot's Natural Philosophy. 

Davidson's Animal Kingdom. 

Collier's English Literature. 

The following books were at the same time authorized : — 
English Grammar, Primer, by Rev. R. Morris. 
Lessons in Elementary Physics, by Balfour Stewart-, LL.D. 
Physics, by BaJfour Stewart, LL.D. (Science Primers.) 
Elementary Mechanics, including Statics and Dynamics, by 
J. B. Cherriman, M.A. 

Elementary Statics, by J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. 
Elementary Hydrostatics, by J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. 
Outlines of Natural History, by H. Alleyne Nicholson, M.D. 
Physiology (Science Primers) by M. Foster, M.A., M.D. 
Lessons in Elementary Physiology, by Professor Huxley. 
Physical Geography, by A. Geikie, LL.D. (Science Primers). 
Geology, by Archd. Geikie, LL.D. do. 

Introductory Tt-xt-Book of Physical Geography, by David 
Page, F.R.S.E. (for High Schools). 

Chemistry, by H. E. Roscoe (Science Primers). 
History of Englsh Literature, by Wm. Spalding, A.M. 
Craik's English Language and Literature. 
Freeman's European History. 

Latin,— Dt. Wm. Smith's Series, 1., II., III., IV., and his 
smaller Grammar of the Latin language. 

Arnold's First and Second Latin Books ; the English edi- 
tions, or revised and coiTected, by J. A. Spencer. 
Harkness' Introductory Latin Book, 
do. Latin Reader, 
do. Latin Grammar. 
Bryce's Series of Reading Books. 
J. Esmond Riddle's Latin Dictionary. 
Greek, —Dt. Wm. Smith Initia Gr»ca. 
Curtius' Smaller Grammar. 
Farrar's Greek Syntax. 

Greek Lexicon, Liddel & Scott, smaller and larger editions. 
Schmitz's Ancient History (retained at present). 
Pillans' First Steps in Classical Geography. 
Dr. W. Smith's Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biography, 
Mythology and Geography. ,,. .,. 

Dr. W. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Mr. Vei-e Foster's two series of Drawing Books, but the 
Council desire to invite the attention of teachers to the great 
benefits recognised as resulting from teaching children at an 
early stage to draw from the objects themselves, instead of 
from drawings. 

Memorandum. — If the substitution of new books for those 
disalhwedy cannot at once be accomplished without great incon- 
venience, a reasonable time may be given, with the understand- 
ing that the changes will be made as speedily as they can, con- 
sistently with the welfare of the school.' It is not intended to 



enforce the change of text-books either in High or Public Schools 
during the first year, or without the consent of the Trostees 
and of the Inspectors. 

Where two books are allowed in the same subject, a discretion 
is permitted, which should be exercised by the Master, with the 
concurrence of the Trustees and of the Inspector, which will 
enable him to meet the complaints as to the cost of changing 
text- books. 

The geographical text-books are undergoing revision, and 
no change is yet authorized in ^hat subject, or in the Frencli. 

Due notice will be given as to the time when the new 
scheme of payment by results will come into operation in the 
High Schools, and the new programmes are as yet incomplete. 



VI. ^Avtttiimtttt 
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Vniveraity of Trinity College. 

(incorporated by royal charter.) 
MEDICAL DEPABTM ENT-WIJHTK B SESSION 1876-76. 

E. M. HODDER, M.D., Eng. ; F.O.S., Lon. ; Dean of the Faculty, 
and Consulting Surgeon Toronto General Hospital and the Bumaiae 
Lying-in- Hospital. — 159 Queen Street West. Prof, of Obstetrics, 
and Diseases of Women and Children. 

W. B. BEAUMONT, M.D., F.R.C.S., Eng. ; Consulting Sui^eon 
Toronto General Hospital. Emeritus Prof, of Surgery. 

NORMAN BETHUNE, B.A., M.D , Edin. ; M.R.C.S., Eng.; F.R.C.S., 
Edin. ; F.O.S., Lon. ; Physician to the Toronto General Hospital, 
and Bumside Lyin^-in- Hospital. 24 Gerrard Street East. Frof. 
of Surgery and Climcal Surgery. 

WALTER B. GEIKIE, M.D.. F.R.C.S., Edin. ; LR.C.P., Lend. ; 
F.O.S., Lond.; Physician Toronto General Hospital. — Comer Gould 
and Yonge Streets. Prof, of Principles and Practice of Medicine. 

J.FULTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., Enx. ; L.R.C.P., Lon.— 334 Yonge St 
Physician to the Hospital for Incurables and Hospital for Sick 
Children. Professor of Physiology and Sanatory Science. 

W. COVERTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng. : Professor of Pathology and 
Medical Diagnosis. 

JAMES BOVELL, M.D., L.R.C.P., Lon. ; Consulting Physician to the 
Toronto General Hospital, and the Burnside Lyme in-Hospital.— 
118 St. Patrick Street. Professor of General Pathology. 

J. E. KENNEDY, A. B., M.D., F.O.S. Lon. Prof, of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. 

J. ALGERNON TEMPLE, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng.; F.O.S., Lon.; 
Attending Physician, Bumside Lyinc-in-Hospital. — 144 Bay Street 
Prof, of Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology, and Assistant Lec- 
turer on Obstetrics, etc. 

W. H. ELLIS, M.A., M.B., L.R.C.P., Lon. ; Instmctor in Chemistry, 
College of Technology. Prof, of Chemistry — General and Practxcid« 

H. ROBERTSON, M.B., M.R.C.S., Eng.— 24 Shuter Street. Prof, of 
Anatomy — Descriptive and Surgical. 

J. FRASER, M.D., M.R.C.S., Edin.; L.R.C.P., Lon. Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. 

A. J. JOHNSTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng.; F.R.M.S., Lon. Microscopy. 

THOMAS KIRKLAND, M.A., Lecturer on Chemistry, Botany, etc. 
Normal School. 



The session will commence on FRIDAY, the Ist October, 1875, 
and continue for Six Months. The Lectures will be delivered in the 
new College building, close to the Toronto General Hospital. Full 
information respecting Lectures, Fees, Gold and Silver Medals, Scholar- 
ships, Certificates of Honour, Graduation, &c., will be given in the 
annual announcement. 

£. M. HODDER, Dean. 
W. B. GEIKIE, Secretery, 

PRIZE AND LIBRARY BOOKS, 

THE PEOPLE'S DEPOSITORY OF ONTARIO 

Will continue to allow 

ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. 

On all remittances ouer $5 sent to it 

FOR 

PRIZE OR L IBRARY BOOKS. 

The price charged to the •Schools for Booka ia at the rate of 18 
cents on the Is. sterling of retail cost, being nearly 35 per cent, 
lower than the current retail prices of these Books. 

Cataloyiies sent on applicaiion. 
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OPENING OF THE OTTAWA NORMAL SCHOOL. 

ha event uf great interest and importance took place in Ottawft 
on the 22nd inat , whea the new Mid handsome Nomul School for 
thit lection of the Province was fnrmally opened. We quote from 
the report given in the Timu :— 

Rtv. Dr. Ryeraon miived that the Lie \i tenant-Governor take the 
Chair, and in doing so said Hia Honor'a kind oonsent to act had 
been obtained. Thia he was acre would bo gratifying to the oiti- 
Bena and the various gentlemen present, especially when it was re- 
membered that he had been second to none in his commercial and 
manufacturing connections in promoting the interests of education 
and progress. Now he stood at the head of the Government of the 
groat Province of Ontario, a position he occupied worthily. 
(Cheers.) 

Mayor Featberston, in seconding the resolation, reviewed briefly 
the history of the movement in favour of the institution of a 
Normal School at thia point, ao f ar aa the citizens were ooncerned, 
and he congratulated the city and the Provincial Goyemment that 
now they had approached thia important atage in the matter and 
were about to witness the formal opening of the Normal School. 
He welcomed the Lieutenant-Governor to the city, who during his 
Bt»y amongit \i* had ondeared himae'.f to all by hia princely gene- 
Tuaity and kindneaa of heart, and had besides taken a deep interest 
in Ottawa and the surrounding district aa a public man. He also 
welcomed the Premier of the Provincial Government and the otht. 
gentlemen who did them the honour of being present upon the 
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His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, on taking the chaii. __ 
pressed the pleasure he had in being present to witness such an 
aiupicious event. Both as the head of the Eiecutise of Ontario, 
uid as a native Canadian hailing from the eaatem portion of the 
Province, he was much pleased at having the opportunity of being 
present at the opening of a Normal School located in the east. The 
population of the peninsula, the educational intereats of which 
would be served by this institution, numbered, it he recollected 
rightly, from 160,000 to 175,000, and from its centrical position 
and the facilities o( communication by rail and water from every 
side, he really thought that no better location could have been 
selected for it. There woa a very large population in this vary 
vicinity to reap the bene&ta. There were Ottawa with its 26,000 
or over, the ftourishing vUlages of Rooheaterrille and New Edin- 
burgh on each side of and almost forming part of it, and the City 
of Hull adjoining, with its B,000 or 10,000 ; indeed, there was, ac- 



cording to hia calculation, a population of aome 40,000 within a 
radius of three miles, having the Normal School as a centre. These 
things formed a very strong inducement to the Government to 
locate the School at Uiis point, enhanced as its position was by two 
railway lines giving it communication with the interior, and the 
great river Ottawa connecting it with the east and west. He re- 
marked that, in addition to what he had already said as to the 
sources from which the Normal School might expect students, there 
Tere the Oonnties of Ottawa and Pontioc lying immediately in front 
and to the west, each with a population of 30,000 ; and although 
they lay within the Province of Quebec, he felt assured the people 
of Ontario and of thia vicinity would willingly extend to them the 
advantages olTered by the Ottawa Normal School. He was pleased 
with the location of the school for another reason. He was aware, 
from a knowledge gained by a residence of twb yeara in their midst 
that the people of Ottawa were remarkable for their intelligence, 
their industry, their frugality, their sobriety and general upright- 
ness of conduct and propriety of behaviour, and he knew of no 
place in this country or elsewhere that was more noticeable for its 
maintenance of public order and its respect for the authority of 
the law. (Lond cheers.) 

Hon. Mr. Mackanrie, who was received with cheers, prefaced hia 
reniorks by a facetious aosuranoe that he was always willing to sub- 
mit to authority, and of course would obey the Lieutenant-Governor 
when called upon. He was happy to respond to the invitation ac- 
corded him by the Chief Superintendent to be present and witness 
the opening of the Normal School. Dr. Ryerson had recently re- 
cited the fact, in a letter to the public press, that he had been some- 
what unwillingly induced by him (Mr. Mackenzie) to commit his 
ideas regarding the establishment of additional Normal Schoola to 
paper. Thia was at the time he {Mr. Mackenzie) was acting as 
Premier of Ontario. The necessity of having at least three addi- 
tional Normal Schoola hod frequently preased itself upon his atten- 
tion, and he thought then, as he was strongly of opinion yet, that 
they should be located at Ottawa, Kingston and London respec- 
tively. He found himself in accord with the views of the Chief 
Superintendent of Education upon this subject, and although he 
left the Oovermnent of Ontario a few days after the occurrence re- 
ferred to by Dr. Ryerson, he had the pleasure, as one of his last 
executive acts, of drafting an Order in Council embodying hia 
opinions. He did not then expect to become a citizen of Ottawa, 
but in that capacity he now took the opportunity of congratulating 
the people, the Government, and the Chief Superintendent upon 
the fulfilment of at leaat one part of the programme, and to ezpreas 
the earnest desire that the IVeraier of Ontario would soon be able 
to carry out the reat of it. An examination hod ahown him, while 
interesting himself in this matter as a member of the Ontario Gov- 
ernment, that the Normal School at Toronto, while very efficiently 
conducted— perhaps, indeed, all that could be desired in a Normal 
School — was limited in its operations to a somewhat small portion 
of the country, and if memory served him right, the record showed 
that the County of York furnished as many of its atudenta aa the 
whole of the reat of the Province combined, thus making it very 
much more of a local institution than seemed to him desirable in 
the intereats of education. Our Normal School accommodation, he 
also remarked, was small as compared to the States of the American 
Republic, which lay close to ua, and there was too little desire 
among teachers to make their calling a profession. It was too fre- 
I queiitly a iniike-ahift with both ladies and gentlemen, who merely 
1 used it as a means of obtaining other situations, and it was not re- 
garded in the light of an employment which was to he permanent, 
I and which in itself offered all the opportunity for promotion which 
I was to be desired. The remuneration for teaching was not yet 
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generally what it ought to be, but if the profeaaion itself ^vere ele- 
vated more in the persona of those who followed it, better salaries 
would follow, and could be insisted upon. He recited some very 
interesting experiences of Mr. Horace Mann in regard to the schools 
of Massachusetts, which went to show that the greater the ignor- 
ance of the people and the school trustees, the less respect was paid 
and the less encouragement offered to a really competent teacher. 
It was tlie interest of parents and instructora alike to elevate the 
standing of iJie teaching profession and to make it an occupation 
that would be at once honourable and remunerative, and the best 
way to forward this object was to increase as f ar aa practicable the 
means of imparting a higher education. He felt grateful as a citi- 
zen of Ottawa that such means had been afforded to the people of 
this section of Ontario, and he trusted the aame privilege would 
Boon be extended to the other portiona to which referenced had been 
made. He believed tiiiat on the education of the people depended 
in a large measure the greatneaa of a oountrv in a mercantile and 
commercial respect. In proportion aa our educational institutions 
are sustained, so, he contended, will our political institutions be 
perfected, and good and equitable Government ensured. He had 
taken great pride and pains to point out to the people of Great 
Britain, during his recent visit, what he regarded aa the superiority 
of our system of education, and how peculiarly gratified he was that 
the system was harmoniously carried out as between all classes and 
creeds of our population. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 

Hon. Mr. Mow&t said he had attended the meeting more with 
the intention of being a listener and a witness of the proceedings 
than of making a speech. His desire was more especially that his 
friend and colleague, Mr. Crooks, should say whatever it was fitting 
should be said on the part of the Government, inasmuch as it was 
extremely likely that he would be our first Minister of Education 
for the Province of Ontario. (Loud Cheers.) It was probably well 
known that the propriety of having a member of the Administration 
at the head of the Education Department instead of a Chief Super- 
intendent outside of the Government, was a subject which had occu- 
pied public attention occasionally for some time, and the Chief 
Superintendent, under whose fostering care our educational system 
had been for the last thirty or forty years, had expressed Imnself 
very strongly in its favour. The opportunity would soon be offered 
him of having it tried and tested. As there were in other countries 
Ministers of Education, it was probabbr but right that we should 
have one in Ontario. (Hear, hear.) He (Mr. Mowat) rejoiced to 
find himself in accord with his predecessors in the Government of 
Ontario in regard to this matter of the Ottawa Normal School. He 
entirely agreed with the opinion expressed by Mr. Mackenzie that 
additional Normal Schools were necessary, and that Ottawa was the 
place where it was appropriate the first movement in that direction 
should be inaugurated. As Ontario was the leading Province in 
the Dominion, it was only fitting that she should take a leading 
stand in regard to education. Than the subject of education there 
was none to which our public men could with better advantage give 



teachers, that the moat pressing reason waa the too wide existence 
of an opposite state of things in some of the country districts. He 
had been informed only this morning that in ten years this eaaten 
district had sent but twenty succe^ful students to the Toronto 
Normal School. He was a&aid that in many cases the schodji, 
school-houses and teachers were not exactly what they ought to be, 
but he hoped this fault would soon be remedied. He remarked that 
in outward appearance and internal arrangement the Ottawa build- 
ing was far superior to that of Toronto, and he waa glad t<iknow 
that as many as thirty-eight matriculants had already passed the 
entrance examination — a number which would very probably be 
added to in the near future. He would look to the success of the 
institution with considerable interest, and he hoped every effort 
would be made to second the efforts of the Government in that di- 
rection. He was glad to know there was such an interest felt in om 
schools in this Ptovinoe, and he regarded it as the most hopeful 
proof of the depth and sincerity of that interest that the ratepayoi 
were willing to submit to such heavy taxation on its acooont. Be 
remarked upon the vastly greater amount of money contributed 
towards educational purposes from local taxation than waa spent by 
the Government in that way, and he asserted it was positively the 
best investment which it was possible for them to make, not only ss 
to its direct returns, but in its prospective advantages. After* 
few other remarks in a similar spirit, the hon. genUeman retired 
amid loud applause. 

Hon. Mr. Crooks said he scarcely expected to receive upon this 
occasion the announcement that upon his shoulders would be 
placed the responsibility of a department which had been for ao 
many years presided over by the respected Chief Superintendent. 
He had attended chiefly for the purpose of expressing in his own 
person how much the progress of the people of Ottawa was watched 
and made a matter of regard by the Government of Ontario. It 
was the fact that this city had looked more to the Federal than the 
Provincial Government as to the source of its advancement and 
prosperity, but he desired to remind them that there were interests 
affecting them very closely which were within the jurisdiction of the 
Local Administration and Legislature. Of these interests, educa- 
tion was one, and the lumber trade another, both of them of veiy 
great importance to the city of Ottawa. He reminded them of the 
impetus which had been afforded to the latter by the policy insu^- 
rated by the present Government, the effects of which had betoi 
felt from the Ottawa to the Detroit River. He spoke in ^thosiastic 
terms of the prominent position our system of education bad ai- 
tained,and eulogized Dr. Byerson in that connection. Only Teccntly, 
he remarked, the United States were looked to for an ©iucational 
model, but latterly the Canadian system was more highly rejjarded, 
and we had placed ourselves in a position to show an example of a 
character even better adapted to the necessities of a country than 
the States. Ours had many features borrowed from the American 
system, indeed, it seemed to be a combination of the experience uC 
all other countries. We had at last found a system national in hs 



their attention, and none in which he personally felt a greater in- characteristics, and yet depending upon the voluntary action ol 



terest. The time was fortunately long past when it was necessary 
to press the advantages of education upon the people of Upper 
Canada, nor was it necessary to tell them. that the peiiection of our 
system was an object to which all their energies should be bent. He 
dwelt with great emphasis upon the happiness and concord, and all 
the other blessings which flow from the existence amongst the peo- 
ple of sound information and broad views, which could only be 
imparted by a syslem of public instruction which includes all, and 
he also pointed out how close the connection between a sufficient 
supply of institutions for the training of teachers and the success of 
education. A considerable number of Normal Schools were in 
operation in several countries in Europe, and in the United States 
they were very plentiful. Jn the latter, indeed, the number of them 
was very much greater in proportion to the population than in On- 
tario, and the schools themselves were generally, in all essential 
elements, found to be most flourishing and progressive. He hap- 
pened to be present at the opening of uie Normid School at Toronto 
m 1847, and he remembered the Ohief Superintendent upon that 
occasion pointed out that we were ahead of the State of New York 
in that respect. Now, he (Mr. Mowat) was sorry to say we were 
very much behind that State, and it was because he did not intend 
this state of things should continue, that he had determined this 
Normal School should be nroceeded with. He had experienced con- 
siderable difficulty, he said, in getting the Legislature to agree to 
the appropriation, and he recounted the already well-known steps 
which were taken by the opponents of the Government to defeat the 
scheme. The fact that Ottawa was the Capital of the Dominion 
made it of the utmost importance that the people should be well 
forward in the matter of education, but he would also be frank 
enough to state, while aware of the good school accommodation 
affuided in the city, and the high standing of the city schools and 



the taxpayers. We had also been able to overcome those difficuliieB 
as between denominations, which had caused so many heart burn- 
ings in other places. To show how popular our system of educatioa 
he stated that the rate-payers tax themselves at the rate ol 
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$3,000,000 per annum, while the Government contributed only 
about one tithe of that amount, or some f300,000. He insisted 
upon tlie necessity which existed for raising the standard of the pio- 
fession, and the increase of salaries of teadiers ; as well as the ei- 
tablishment of other than the existing schools for their training. He 
remarked upon the effects of public school education on the peo|)le, 
and gave the success of Scotchmen in business and other droes, 
arising from their parochial schools, and the triumph of the Ger- 
mans m their war with France, as very striking evidenoe of the 
fact. Education was one of those things in which there was do 
Testing point, but progress must be continually going on. Tesdi- 
ing was like anything else, it required an apprenticeship on the part 
of him who would make it his profession. The Normal School wm 
the place where tihe apprenticeship must be served, and it had bees 
clearly shewn tiiat the establishment at Toronto waa insuffident for 
the requirements of the country. There could not be a higher dnt^ 
than that of the teacher, upon whose exertions and capacity the 
future of the youth of the country depended, and in whoee handito 
all intents and purposes the fate of the nation was thrown. (Cheen) 
The Rev. D. M. Gordon said he willingly acceded to the reqneit 
of the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, to take part in this meeting, not beow« 
he had anything of interest or importance to say, but because, in 
common with his fellow-citizens, he rejoiced at the opening of i 
Normal School in Ottawa. There were many proofs of the piw- 
perity and progress of our city ; but perhaps in no respeot had thai 
progress been more marked during the past eight years than is 
the matter of education. If cities were like individuaLs. in that 
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some aoliieve greatness, and others have greatness thrust upon 
them ; ^ and if, as the residents of older cities often reminded us, 
Ottawa has had greatness thrust upon it by its having been made 
the capital of the Dominion, it has made a vigorous and successful 
effort to be worthy of that distinction ; and it was one of the moat 
hopeful signs of prosperity when our educational institutions flou- 
rish and multiply. I'he demand for trained and capable teachers for 
this part of the Province had been so steadily increasing, that it 
called for the establishment of a training school in this city. A 
mannfacturing centre like Ottawa requirea not only a great deal of 
machinery, but establishments, also, for the special purpose of manu- 
fsctoring machinery. So, too, having come to require a good deal 
of edacational machinery, the time had arrived for us to have an 
estabUahment for producing that machinery ; and now that we had 
the Normal School erected and equipped, he was sure we united in 
tiw hope that it might take as hi^ rank, and do as valuable service 
as any of the Normal Schools of the country. But while the erec- 
tion of the Normal School marked on© stage of our progress in edu- 
cational work, it might not be out of place, he thought, to express 
the hope that before many years another stage of that progress 
would be marked by the equipment of a college at which a thorough 
Hteraiy and scientific education could be had. A university might 
embrace and control a number of colleges ; these colleges might be 
situated in different parts of the country, but so connected, and so 
governed by the oential power of the university as that the exami- 
nations for degrees might be the same for idl, and as men graduating 
at any one of these coUeges would carry with him the stamp and 
leoognition of the university. By such a system many young men 
hvu^g in the neighbourhood of any such coUege might avail them- 
selves of the advantages it afforded them, though they might not be 
able to go away from home to pursue their studies ; and so the 
benefits of higher education would be placed within the reach of a 
greater number. There were some who desired to see some such 
university system in Ontario, not confining to Toronto the expendi- 
ture of public money for higher education, but having several col- 
leges throughout the Province, that would both rank beside Uni- 
versity College, Toronto, doing similar work, and connected witii it 
88 integral piits of what might be the University of Ontario. If such 
a system were ever carried out, perhaps we might hope to have one 
of the colleges established in Ottawa. While we were extending 
our Normal School system, it would surely be wise, if not absolutely 
necessary to extend also our University system. It might, he 
thou^t, be fairly questioned whether the mere training of a Nor- 
mal school was sumcient to produce a first-rate teacher withoiit any 
Univenity education. The art of teaching must, of course, be ac- 
quired, and for imparting that our Normal Schools were indispen- 
sable, but those teachers who had themselves enjoyed a university 
training would probably be the fijrst to admit that, while they wito 
dbidSLj indebtea to the Normal School for their proficiency in the 
art of teaching, they are indebted to the University for the scholar- 
ship, the breadth of view, the balance of judgment, and the habit 
of dear thinking which were among the chief requisites of tiie suc- 
cessfol educator . For the sake, therefore, of perfecting our teachers, 
as well as for the sake of placing within the reach of a larger num- 
b^ the facilities for obtaining a higher education, he hoped that we 
miffht at some future date rejoice at the -opening in Ottawa of a 
college wrae a thorough literary and scientific training could be had, 
as we this day rejoiced at the opening of our Normal School. 
(lioad cheers.) 

Rev. Mr. Dawson expressed his delight at being present on this 
oooasion, and remarked upon the illustrious company in which he 
found himself, the gentlemen up<m the platform being among the 
most distinguished m the Domimon of Canada. He spoke of his own 
interest in tiie cause, and the joy he felt at the expressions of deep and 
heartfelt solicitation on its behalf expressed by the gentlemen who 
had spoken, all of whom had it in their power to do so much for its ad- 
vancement. We were advancing in material prosperity — and there 
was no man of observation who did not see that we were going for- 
ifvard in mighty strides, and while we were almost surpassing the 
older nations of the world, tliere were some of these unfortunaely 
some of the greatest of them— engaged in the most miserable poli- 
tical quarrels, and in their damnable persecutions which ought to 
have psssed away in this age. It was therefore a cause of true joy 
to find in addition that our public men were so thoroughly in earn- 
est about the moral and intellectual improvement of the people. In 
many respects we were greater even than the ancient nations of il- 
lustrious nistory, and only a few years would elapse ere we should 
eclipse them in evenr way ; this noble zeal in the cause of education 
would lift us beyond them alL So far as teachers were concerned, 
he deprecated the custom so prevalent of regarding them as mere 
servants — on a par with the man who dug your potatoes or held 
your plough — and he advocated the payment of such reasonable sal- 
to highly qualified teachers as would enable them to make and | 



m ai nt a in their proper tank in sodetjr. Let Canada be the first to 
award to the teacher and his profession, that high and honourable 
place which rightf uUy belongs to them. So long as people were ig- 
norant themselves, so long would \ they continue to treat with indig- 
nity persons who are more enlightened than themselves — those who 
have to instruct and enlighten their ddldren. (Hear Hear.) Let 
the people be educated, however, and this would be no longer pos- 
sible. The coming generation was that to which we might reason- 
ably look with hope, but even in the present day salaries might and 
ought to be increased, and much would thus be done to elevate the 
status of the teacher. (Cheers.) 

Rev. Dr. Ryerson complimented the city of Ottawa upon the es- 
tablishment and completion of the Normal School, which he had 
regarded as of the greatest importance to this part of the country, 
which was in many respects isolated, and connected with Eastern 
Canada more intimately, commercially and otherwise, tlian with 
the west. When called upon by Mr. Mackenzie to express an opi- 
nion upon the subject, although unwilling to add to the respon- 
sibility he was bearing, he was in favour of Ottawa as the first 
place where a school should be established. The prospects of 
success were much greater than he had anticipated, and he pointed 
out that while there were only 63 students entered the Toronto 
Normal School the first session, representing though it did the 
whole Province, there were already two-thirds of that number for 
this district alone. He dwelt with emphasis upon the necessity 
of having well-trained teachers, who were cheap at any price as 
compared to a poorlv informed and untrained class. He touched 
upon the efforts he had made in establishing the existing system 
of education, asserting that he had learned some most useful 
lessons from the people and educational system of Holland. He 
remarked that New York State, which had three millions and over 
of a population, had now nine Normal Schools, although it was 
behind Ontario in establishing the first one ; and Pennsylvania 
had twelve. We ought to have six in Ontario if we main- 
tained the proportion. He also recounted the number in seve- 
ral other States of the Union. He advocated the addition of 
a Model School to the Normal School here, at the expense of the 
city of Ottawa, at whose door he contended that duty properlv lay. 
The Normal School accommodation of the Province was onJ^ for 
300, which he held to be altogether too little for tiie population, 
and felt sure the Government must be impelled to buud more 
schools in view of these facts. He advocated the erection, by local 
authorities generally, of Model Schools, and expressed himself 
gratified by the offer made by the CoUejO^iate Institute Trustees 
and the Central School East, of their willingness to give facilities 
for having a model class in connection with their operations for the 
benefit of Normal School students. He complimented Ottawa upon 
the high standing of all the teachers engaged in its schools of 
every grade, and he was especially glad that in the matter of 
salaries we were ahead of Toronto, tor good salaries would always 
bring the best of men. He remarked that he was now in the se- 
venty-third year of his age, and had been for nearly thirty-seven 
of i^ese at the head of the educational affairs of the Province. 
Mistakes he no doubt had made, as who that was human did not, 
but Hiis he was able to assert without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that he had sought the good of his country with all his heart, 
and had endeavoured to do his duty honestly and fairly, without 
respect to denomination. The time had arrived that some other 
arrangement should be made, and Parliamentary responsibility 
estabSshed in connection with the administration of the Depart- 
ment. He could scarcely be expected to speak on the subject 
without emotion, but the course was one he had long favoured. 
He had made the proposal in 1868 to the late Sandfield Mac- 
donald, who did not favour it, and again to the new government 
in 1872. Since then he had never ceased to urge it. Speaking as 
he did entirelv free from party predilection, he was able to say 
that he was heartily glad that the Hon. Mr. Crooks had been 
selected for the position. A scholar and a Canadian, there 
was no one in Upper Canada better adapted to the position 
than was he. All the influence of which he (Dr. Ryerson) was 
possessed would be exercised in his behalf . He wished him God 
speed in the mission confided to him, and whatever time might 
be allotted to him (Dr. Ryerson) here below would be devoted to 
the hon. gentleman's service. He had the most perfect faith in our 
educational future, and he believed we should soon stand in the 
front rank of the civilized countries of North America. 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor then said : I now declare 
that the Normal School of Ottawa is open from this time forth, and 
from my heart I wish it all success and prosperity. 

Mayor Featherston proposed a vote of thanks to the Lieut. -Gro- 
vemor. The Hon. Messrs. Mowat, Mackenzie and Crooks, the Rev. 
Dr. Ryerson and the other gentlemen who had taken part in the 
proceedings, and he took ^the opportunity to say that Ottawa had 
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dune more in the erection and improvement of its public schools in 
recent years than any city in the Domiidon. 

Rev. Dr. O'Connor seconded the motion, which was agreed to 
by acclamation. 

The proceedings, which had been of the most harmonious and 
happy order, were then brought to a close, and the company sepa- 
rated. 



I. f s)rer)S ^elsAin^ to Wnchm' dtrtiiitsAtii. 



FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATES. 

SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. — 

JULY, 1876. 

The following Report from the Central Committee of 
Examiners, communicated in a letter from the Rev. Professor 
Young, the Chairman, has been concurred in by the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, and is published for the informar 
tion of all parties concerned. 

'* In re-arranging the programme for the Normal Schools, so as 
to adapt it to the new system of annual sessions, the Council of 
Public Instruction decided, in accordance with a recommenda- 
tion of the Central Committee, that English Literature, mth its 
History, should be substituted for the History of English Literor 
twre ; but, as it is neither possible nor desirable to make a sur- 
vey of the whole field of English Literature, during a single 
session, the Normal School course was to consist of a sketch of 
the literature of particular eras, with critical examination of 
one or more works in Prose and Verse. 

'*The Central Committee, though they have received no 
express instructions on the subject, understand that it is their 
duty, in their Examination of Candidates for First Class Cer- 
tificates, to meet the wishes of the Council in this matter, and 
accordingly they now request that the Chief Superintendent 
would, for the information of those who intend to compete for 
First Class Certificates, give public notice of the special eras 
in the History of English Literature, and of the works in 
prose and verse, which they intend to make the subjects of 
examination next July. 

'* They have selected a part of the works of four eminent 
authors, each of whom represents a different period in the liter- 
ary history of England, and they purj>ose examining candidates 
for First Class Certificates on these selections, as well as on the 
lives of the authors, and on the literary history of the period 
in which each author lived, with the causes to which the several 
periods owed their peculiar literary character. 

" The following are the works selected : — 

I. The Tragedy of Macbeth— S^oA^peare. 
II. II Penseroso — Milton, 
III. Ten Essays from the Spectator — Addison, 

(i. ) No. 18. History of the Italian Opera. 

(ii.) No 21. Divinity, Law and Physic, overburdened with 

Practitioners, 
fui.) No. 68. On Friendship, 
(iv.) No. 69. The Royal Exchange— Benefit of extensive 

Commerce . 
(y.) No. 81. Female Party-Spirit discovered by Patches, 
[vi.) No. 112. A Sunday m the Country— Sir Roger at 

Church, 
(vii.) No. 169. The Vision of Mirza. 
(viii.) No. 239. Various ways of Managing a Debate. 






{ix.) No. 281. Dissection of a Coquette's Heart. 



;:! 



of English throughout the Province, the Central Committee 
— acting, as they believe, in harmony with the spirit of the 
regulations of the Council — purpose increasing the relative 
number of marks assigned, in the Examination of Candidates 
for First Class Certificates, in what may be termed the English 
branches. In future the number of marks allowed for Algebra, 
Greometry and Natural Philosophy, will be 675 in all ; and 
exactly the same number will be allowed for English Grammar 
and Etymology, English Literature and Composition." 



THIRD-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 

In a recent official letter of the Chief Superintendent of JEductir 
tion, he thus refers to the subject of Third Class Certificates : — 

I have no objections to extending the period, or rather giving 
a permit to the third-class teachers to whom you refer, for a 
period not exceeding, twelve months, upon two conditions ; first, 
that you are personally satisfied of their qualifications ; secondly, 
that there are not a sufficient number of first and second-class 
teachers in the County to supply the Schools. 

The express object of limiting third class certificates to throe 
years, was to prompt teachers to improve themselves, so as to ob- 
tain second-class or life certificates, and, at the same time to pre- 
vent such a multiplication of third-class teachers as to drive out of 
the profession, or prevent the employment at a fair remuneration, 
those who have qualified themselves for teaching all the subjects of 
the public school programme, by obtaining first or second-class life 
certificates. This great object of advancing the Schools, and the 
teaching profession is defeated by unduly multiplying (in the 
way of perpetuating) third-class certifies! es, the subjects embraced 
in which do not cover more than half the ground of that public 
school education for which every man in the community is taxed 
according to his property, and which he has a right to have pro- 
vided for his children in the public school. ^ 

There is no authority in the law to prolong a third-class certifi- 
cate ; but on the expiration of it, the Inspector may give a penuit 
to the holder of such certificate for one year, on the rt^commends- 
tion of the Board of Examiners, and at the unanimous request of 
the Trustees of the School for which the third-class teacher is de- 
sired, and to which school his or her certificate should be limited, 
as well as limited to twelve months, or to the next meeting oC his 
County Board of Examiners. 

Certificates which expire in December next, if granted before 
24th March, 1874, will be held as valid till the next July Exami- 
nation, as there will be no opportunity of undergoing examinadoa 
in December. 

Doubts having been expressed as to the power of local boards 
to exact fifty per cent, of the marks assigned to the subjects of 
Arithmetic and Grammar from Candidates for Third-CIass Cer- 
tificates, notice is hereby given, that County and City Boards 
of Examiners may exercise their discretion in that matter. 

The Regulation provides that : — *' In order to obtain a Third- 
" Class Certificate, the marks must be not less tluin one half of 
" the aggregate value of all the papers for certificates, of that 
'* rank.'' Again, in the Qualifications required for Certificates, 
the minimum is stated. The Boards may, in their discretion, 
increase the stringency of these examinations, but they should 
give due notice of their intention to require more than the legal 
minimum. 



(x.) No. 287. On the Civil Constitution of Great Britain. 
IV. The Lives of Milton and Addison — Samttel Johnson. 

" While the Committee will attach due weight to a close study 
of these selections, thev will consider it of far greater consequence 
that candidates should show themselves able to enter into the 
spirit of the authors read, and to appreciate the beauty of their 
style. They will prefer a knowledge of important facts and 
general features to the most minute acquaintance with details, 
if unaccompanied by an ability to distinguish what is important 
from what is not. Further, in order to impart a stimulus to 
the study of English Literature, and to improve the teaching' 



EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

The sets of Examination Papers used in the Normal School 
during the 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 24th Sessions can be sent 
from the People's Depository free of postage on receipt of 30 
cents each. Those of the 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, Slst, 33id, 
36th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42nd, 43rd and 44th Sessions, at 
40 cents each, and those of the 45th, 47 th and 48th Sessions, 
at 50 cents each. 

The entire sets of Examination Papers for First, Second and 
Third Class Teachers for July 1871, July 1873, or December, 
1873, neatly stitched, can be sent free of postage on receipt of 
60 cents per set. Those used at the County Examinations for 
Second and Third Class Teachers for July 1871, July 1872, 
December 1872, July 1873, or December, 1873, can also be 
sent, free of postage, on ivceipt of 50 cents |>er set. 
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LIST OF TEACHERS' CERTIFICATES AWARDED BY THE 

COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, AND BY THE CX)UNTY AND CITY 
BOARDS OF EX.\MINER8, AT THB JULY BXAMINATIONS, 1876. 



1. By the Council of Public Instruction, 

MALE. 

FIRST CLASS. 



CoibtUies. 
♦Borland, Solomon M. (GOLD ME OAL) Prince Edward. 

O'Connor, William (First Silver Medal) Middlesex. 

*MeArdle, David (Second Silver Medal) Ottawa, 
^prague, William E. (First Bronze Medal)Ha8tings. 
Martin, Joseph (Second Bronze Medal) Carleton. 



*Bame8. Charles Andrew Lambton. 

Bruce, James Wentworth. 

Cook, John Wesley Wentworth. 

♦Duncan, William A Ottawa. 

Harvey, William B Simooe. 

♦Lee, Archibald Ottawa. 

♦McAllister, Samuel Toronto. 

♦McKenzie, James Hastings. 

♦McLurg, James Perth. 

C. 

♦Campbell, Cassius York. 

♦Chirk, WilUam Grey. 

Cushnie, John Grey. 

Petrie, Alexander Wellington. 

♦Pyne, Albert R York. 

Robertson, Neil Lanark. 

2. By the CoutUg and City Boards of Examifi^rs, 

MALE. 

SECOND CLASS. 

A. 

Atkin, Welbem Elgin. 

Bannennan, William , Grey. 

Black, Hugh Wellington. 

Brents, Ira D York. 

Carleton, William H Simooe. 

Carswell, Thomas B Lanark. 

Caverhill, Arthur Middlesex. 

Cook, £!d^r M Lennox and Addington. 

Cushnie, John Grey. 

Darrach, Johri* Middlesex. 

Davis, Flavel Wentworth. 

Edgar, Thomas A Hamilton. 

Grale, John H Hamilton. 

Grorham, Thomas A Simcoe. 

Haight, Franklin York. 

Huff, Samuel Simcoe. 

Hutt, Erastus R Lincoln. 

Jacques, Alfred York. 

Leonard, William H Ontario. 

Malcolm, John Mc. N Peel. 

Marshall, Donald York. 

Moi^gan, James W Bruce. 

Morton, William C Wentworth. 

McKay, Donald .<..., Ontario. 

McLain, George Hamilton. 

McMillan, Alexander Middlesex. 

Palmer, Levi Elgin. 

Patterson, Alexander Lincoln. 

Powell, Francis Carleton. 

Robinson, Edward Ontario. 

Robinson, Thomas H York. 

Sandsbury, Robert Middlesex. 

Seldon, Richard Ontario. 

Slater, Joseph Ontario. 

Smyth, Elijah J York. 

Sowerby, John Ontario. 

Squair, John Durham. 

Stafford, Henry E Elgin. 

Normal School Students. 



Coivnties. 

Strang, Peter Huron. 

Young, James Ontario. 

Wallace, David Carleton. 

Weir, Archibald Huron. 

B. 

Allan, Thomas Bruce. 

Anderson, John Perth. 

Armistead, Samuel Toronto. 

Armour, John Huron. 

Atton, William M Bruce. 

Attridge, Samuel Perth. 

Bellamy, T A Simcoe. 

Bennett, George J Leeds and GrenviUe. 

Blackstock, Joseph Simcoe. 

Booth, WilUam B York 

Brown, E. R Huron. 

Cameron, Alexander Ontario. 

Cameron, Henry Huron. 

Cameron, Malcolm L Kent. 

Clarke, James A. P i'ork 

Coates, Robert Halton. 

Craig, Robert Huron. 

Cull, Frederick A : Wellington. 

Cundal, John Victoria. 

Currie, Malcolm Simcoe. 

Day, Alfred T Wellington. 

Decow, James Kent^ 

Dobbin, Robert O Waterloo. 

Dolbear, Ransom Elgin. 

Donahue, Dennis Elgin. 

DougIa8,John Halton. 

Drummond, John York. 

Duff, James Grey. 

Duff, Samuel J Peterboro*. 

Dubnage, Daniel Huron. 

Duncan, Edward Carleton. 

Eby, Saruch Waterloo. 

Evans, Cornelius F Norfolk. 

Ferguson, Alexander Grey. 

Fryer, John P Lambton. 

Fulton, James Brant. 

Gerard, Irenee Esse^L. 

Girdwood, Joseph H Leeds and GrenviUe. 

Glass, Matthew Middlesex. 

Graham, Marmaduke Peel. 

Graham, William Elgin. 

Grandy, Thomas Durham. 

Gray, Henry Lambton. 

Green, Thomas S Ontario. 

Hagan, Thomas Ontario. 

Hamilton, M. T Huron. 

Hartley, James Wellington. 

Harvey, William A York. 

Henderson, Thomas Grey. 

Herrington, W. J Hastings. 

Higly, Edward Elgin. 

Hill, John H Carleton. 

Hoover, Jacob York. 

Irvine, Charles R Hastings. 

Irwin, George A Durham. 

Irwin, Joseph Perth. 

Jones, Robert W Prince Edward. 

Johnston, James McC Bruce. 

Johnston, Robert W York. 

Kemp, John H. Waterloo. 

Kennedy, Thomas Durham. 

Lamoreaux, Wilmot Ontario. 

Lett, Francis G Renfrew. 

Lockert, Matthew Huron. 

Ludlow, Richard York. 

Markle, Vining A Wentworth. 

Martin, Robert S York. 

May, Pla3rter Simcoe. 

Ming, Charles S Peterboro. 

Moore, JamesK Kent. 

Munro, William Grey. 

Mustard, Thomas Huron. 

Mutch, John Hamilton. 

MacKenzie, William A Leeds and GrenviUe. 

MacKenzie, William F Wellington. 

McAntee, James Ontario. 
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McBride, John 

McOabe, Charles J 

McCamuB, David N 

MoCracken, Thomas 

McGowan, W. R 

McHugh, Michael 

Mcllwain, John 

McKay, William 

McLoughlin , John 

McLean, Allan 

McMiirdiie, Peter 

McPhail, Archibald A 

McPherson, David 

Nash, William H 

Odium, Edward 

O'Shea, Jamea F 

Park, Henry G 

Patterson, Robert 

Pearse, Gfcorge 

Perry, Samuel T 

Phelan, M. J. J 

Pike, Isaac 

Porter, Robert 

Pounder, Peter 

Rabb, John .*. 

Rae, James W 

Reddick, David 

Redmond, James K 

Ritchie, John, Senr 

Ruby, Emanuel 

Rymsd, Marshal B 

Shaw, Alexander 

Shaw, William 

Shaw, Prank W 

Shaw, William Q 

Sheehan, John 

Sheppard, B. S 

Sherk, Levi 

Shinay, William 

Simpson, John 

Sinclair, Franklin 

Skelton, Jeremiah 

Smith, A. G 

Smith, Arthur EU 

Smith, James C 

Smith, Robert H 

Spillett, Stanley 

Stephen, Adam H 

Stones, George 

Sutherland, Jeflfrey T 

Symons, William H 

Tait, Leonard 

Taylor, James T 

Thompson, William 

Tovel, John 

Trueman, Thomas 

Vanderburg, Harvey 

WaddeU, William , 

Wallace, Michael 

Walls, William A 

Wardrop, Alexander B 

Warren, Edward 

Waterson, John A 

White, Thomas 

Willmot, John W 

Wright, Arthur W 

Wright, Justus 

Wright, Maurice 

FEMALE. 

■ 

A. 

Adair, Margaret 

Armstrong, Mary 

Ballantyne, Maria 

Beall, Laura 

Beatty, Bessie 

Beilii, Frances 

Creasor, Mary 

Darche, Louise 

Forgie, Agnes 

MoMaster, Isabella 



Cmmties. 
Grey. 

Wellington 
Peterboro. 
Simcoe. 
Huron. 
Essex. 
Middlesex. 
Huron. 
Middlesex. 
Ontario. 
Wellington. 
York. 
Bruce. 
Lincoln. 

Northumberland . 
Peterboro. 
Ontario. 

Northumberland. 
Essex. 
Wellington. 
Perth. 
York. 
Perth. 
Renfrew. 

Leeds and Grenville. 
Durham. 
Brant. 
Lanark. 
Grey. 
Waterloo. 
Wentworth. 
Huron. 
Huron. 
Brant. 
Lambton. 
Hamilton. 
Elgin. 
Welland. 
Huron. 
Wellington. 
Elgin. 
Peel. 
Huron, 
Bruce. 
Ontario. 
Middlesex. 
Simcoe. 
Grey. 
Victoria. 
Elgin. 
Durham. 
Wellington. 
Wentworth. 
Leeds and Grenville. 
Wellington. 
Simcoe. 
Norfolk. 
Perth. 
Carleton. 
Oxford . 
Waterloo. 
Lanark. 

Leeds and Grenville. 
Lambton. 
York. 

Wellington. 
Middlesex. 
Kent. 



Bruce. 

Ontario. 

Wentworth. 

Ontario. 

Leeds and Grenville. 

Grey. 

Grey. 

Lincoln. 

Lanark. 

Ottawa. 



Ramsay, Mary 

Scales, Hannah 

Westman, Mary A . . . 

Livingston, Ellen 

MahaSey, Mary S 

Malcamson, Maria 

Marshall, Margaret A. 

Martin, Victoria 

Mustard, Christina.... 

McColl, Bella..... 

McCormack, Louise... 
McGarvey, Josephine. 

McGeary, Rachel 

McKenzie, Margaret.. 
McMenemy, Annie.... 

Neill, O. Maggie 

Oliver, Marion 

Richardson, Jemima.. 

Robinson, M. Jane 

Sims, Bertha 

Sims, Florence 

Sinclair, Margaret 

SHder,Ella 

Smitli, Annie P 

Smith, Jennie E 

Smith. Minnie 

Smith, M. E 

Smyth, Margaret 

Stuart, Lizzie 

Stewart, Sarah 

Tandy, Harriet 

Taylor, Agnes 

Taylor, S. Louisa 

Thompson, Sarah A... 

Thomson, Helen 

Todd, Janet 



Counties. 
Ontario. 
Frontenac. 
Toronto. 
Elgin. 
Grey. 
Hamilton. 
Durham. 
Hamilton. 
Huron. 
Middlesex. 
Perth. 
Simcoe. 
Simcoe. 
Welland. 
Hamilton. 
Huron. 
Perth. 
Stormont. 
Hamilton. 
Toronto. 
Toronto. 
Brant. 

Leeds and Grenville. 
Grey. 

Wellington. 
Grey. 
Elgm. 
Ontario. 
Middlesex. 
Ottawa. 
Frontenac. 
Lambton. 
Huron. 
Durham. 
Huron. 
Lanark. 



Baldwin, Jennie Elgin. 

Bf^lanl^ne, Kate Kent. 

Batty, Isabel Grey. 

Baxter, Sophia Ontario. 

Bennitto, Eillen Hamilton. 

Bissell, Elizabeth Frontenac. 

Bissell, Lydia J Frontenac 

Bollard^ Susan A Frontenac. 

Boon, Leuibella C Middlesex. 

Boyle, Jennie PeeL 

Brown, Alice L Elgin. 

Browne, Elizabeth Dmrham. 

Cheney, Frances A Prescott. 

Church, Eliza J Toronto. 

Clarke, Laura Lincoln. 

Cobum, Mary Lennox and Addingtnm. 

Comfort, Etoile Elgin. 

Comfort, Emma Elgm. 

Cook, Athelia J Stormont 

Cowie, Agnes Wentworth. 

Crozier, Mary Middlesex. 

Flett, Minnie Hamilton. 

Foote, Annie G Wellington. 

Fulton, Amorette Dundas. 

Gardiner, Lucy W Hamilton. 

Grant, Georgina Frontenac. 

Gross, LucettaJ Lincoln. 

HaH, Lizzie Elgin. 

Hidl, Aggie London. 

Halligan, Mary A Brant. 

Harrison, Maria London. 

Head, Martha Brant. 

Hetherington, Eunice £ Durham. 

Hortin, Annie Brant. 

Howard, Abbie Middlesex. 

Jessop, Annietta Ontario. 

Laird, Annie M Lennox and Addington. 

McPhail, Sarah Ontario. 

Tojnlinson, Susie Ontario. 

Trainer, Matilda . Huron. 

Utter, Edith Hamilton. 

VanCamp, Lauretta Middlesex. 

Watson, Jane York. 

Young, FrancesjE Frontenac. 
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NUMBER OF CERTIFICATES. 

Awarded by the Council of Public Instruction, and by the County and City Boards of Examiners, 

at the July Examinations, 1875. 





Number who 






Who Keceived. 






COUNTIES AND CITIES. 


applied for 














1 


Total 










Total 




5l 




li 




1st 

Class. 


2nd Class. 


3id Class. 






O 


cog 
38 




Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 




GkngMiy 






1 38 







2 


14 


16 


Stormont 










^^BW 


6 


50 


55 







2 


2 


12 


16 


Dnndas . 










- 


2 


42 


44 


^^^ 


^^^^ 


1 


6 




7 


Prasoott . 










, , 


4 


29 


33 




— «• 


1 


3 


16 


19 


RoneU . 










2 




27 


27 


L-i- 


_^^ 




2 


9 


11 


CaaAeton . 












9 


62 


73 


1 


5 


.i_, 


22 


11 


39 


Leeds and GrenviQe 










, » 


18 


147 


165 




6 


2 


16 


88 


HI 


Lanai^ . 










1 


6 


12(ft 


131 


1 


3 


2 


20 


68 


94 


Renfrew . 












2 


54 


56 




2 




3 


8 


13 


IVomtenac 










^^^ 


19 


63 


82 


^^ 




7 


7 


13 


27 


Lennox and Addingtoi 












3 


28 


31 


^^ 


1 


2 


7 


21 


31 


Prince Edwaid . 










1 


15 


44 


60 


1 


1 




12 


8 


22 


HaetingB. 










2 


10 


131 


143 


2 


2 


__ 


25 


41 


70 


Northumberland 












14 


40 


54 




2 


__ 


16 


24 


42 


Durhank . 










1 


21 


47 


69 


^ _ 


6 


4 


7 


22 


39 


Peterboroogh 












9 


69 


78 


— a^w 


4 




8 


16 


28 


Halibnrton 














9 


9 


■^P-— 




.— 


2 


7 


9 


Victorufc . 










.^^ 


10 


69 


79 


_M 


2 




15 


21 


38 


Qntorio . 










2 


38 


91 


131 


.. 


15 


8 


25 


35 


83 


York . 










3 


38 


lor 


148 


2 


17 


1 


47 


32 


99 


Peel 










^^ 


13 


48 


61 


-_ 


3 


1 


8 


7 


19 


Simooe . 










1 


27 


122 


150 


1 


10 


2 


52 


41 


106 


Halton . 












11 


31 


42 


.^ 


2 


_ 


12 


14 


28 


Wentworth 










4 


11 


48 


63 


2 


5 


2 


14 


25 


48 


Brant .' 










. 


27 


45 


72 




3 


4 


8 


15 


30 


Lincoln . 










_ 


18 


43 


61 


..• 


3 


3 


12 


9 


27 


WelUnd . 










3 


2 


38 


43 




1 


1 


8 


11 


21 


Haldimand 












7 


29 


36 






^^ 


7 


15 


22 


Norfolk . 












8 


56 


64 


.. 


2 


— - 


14 


20 


36 


Ozfoid • 










I 


10 


77 


88 


_ 


1 


— 


5 


7 


13 


Waterloo 










2 


12 


74 


88 


^_ 


5 


— 


24 


17 


46 


Wellington 










2 


63 


151 


206 


1 


12 


2 


30 


26 


71 


Grey 










3 


42 


138 


183 


2 


9 


6 


40 


45 


102 


Perth 










2 


29 


116 


147 


1 


6 


2 


18 


18 


4.5 


Huran • 










2 


39 


97 


138 


._ 


16 


5 


22 


29 


72 


Braoe 












8 


116 


124 


__ 


6 


1 • 


40 


29 


76 


Middlesez 










3 


40 


192 


235 


1 


9 


6 


23 


25 


64 














35 


119 


154 


— 


10 


7 


26 


32 


75 


Kent 










__ 


15 


82 


97 


— 


4 


1 


13 


23 


41 


Lambton 










8 


17 


90 


110 


1 


4 


1 


13 


34 


53 


Eflsez 












5 


41 


46 




3 


_ 


11 


16 


30 












2 


20 


87 


59 


^_ 


5 


8 


2 


16 


31 


Ottawa . 












13 


17 


30 


3 




2 


_ 


15 


20 












4 


12 


18 


34 




__ 


2 


2 


19 


28 


Toronto . 










2 


12 


7 


21 


1 


1 


4 


S 


4 


13 


Kingston 














6 


6 






— 


1 


2 


3 


Total 


» i 


t 


• 1 


» 


46 


709 


3109 


3864 


20 


186 


90 


654 


979 


1920 



11. gaywu *tt Wtui i0*k ^tiAfAm. * 

RBVISION OF TEXT BOOKS BY TEACHERS. 

In a recent letter from the Chief Superintendent of Education, in 
the public papers, he proposes a plan for the revision of the Cana- 
, dian series of text-books, which seems to meet with general favour. 
We insert it below, together with a letter from G. W. Ross, Esq. 
H. P., Inspector of Public Schools in the County of Lambton, 
strongly endorsing the Chief Superintendent's views on the subject, 
as embodying the "true plan '^ for settling this difficult and per- 
plexing question. The Chief Superintendent says :— ** It is obvious 
that a school text-book publisher, like every other bookseller, pub- 
lishes for his own interest and at his own convenience ; and if the 
copy-right of a school toxt-book is the property of a private indi- 
TJdual, that individual can publish it in any form and at any price 
that may best suit his purpose, and revise it or not, as will best 
promote his interests. If the copyright of a public school book is 
profitable to an individual, why not to the public, through its trus- 
tees or agents ? If the copyright of such a book is the property of 
the public, then the public have complete control over it, a^d by 
throwing its printing and sale open to public competition, secure 
the best guarantee for the lowest price, and best quality of the 
book for the public schools. This is so self-evident as not to need 
» word more of illustration. 

" The only remaining, but chief question is, how shall the text- 



books — ^thus in their copyright held and controlled as public pro- 
perty for pubUo schoolfh— bB compiled and revised, so as to be 
adapted to the schools and kept abreast of the times 1 * * * * 
My plan of proceeding is, for the Chief Superintendent to invite 
some five or more of we most experienced and skilled of the best 
teachers to Toronto, making to each the same allowance per day as 
is made to each member of the Legislative Assembly — and in Coun- 
cil each day determine the revision necessary for each text-books 
and revise it forthwith — submitting the result to the Council of 
Public Instruction for approval, giving a copy of the books revised 
and sanctioned to each publisher of the book for his use, and decid- 
ing when the book thus revised shall come into use iu the schools. 
In this way the whole series of the Readers might probably be 
revised in a week or less. And in order that the teaching profes- 
sion might be most fairly and efficiently represented in this its 
appropriate work, let the Inspectors* and Teachers* Association in 
each county select such of their members as they may deem most 
competent to revise the text-books in each of the subjects taught 
in the schools, whether of readers, arithmetics, algebras, &c., or of 
different subjects of science ; and let the selection of -school book 
revisers on each subject be made from the members of the profes- 
sion thus chosen. Honour and justice have been done to the pro- 
fession by ceding to its first class members the inspection of the 
schools, and examination of candidates as in the professions of law 
and medicine ; I propose to make the profession, in the same way, 
the compiler and reviser of the text-books used by it throughout 
the laud, as occasion may rc<|uire from time to time, and that at a 
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cost of lew than one thousand dollars a year, to the saving to the 
country of more than fifty thousand dollars a yea^in the prices of 
the books alone, apart from their uniformity and best adaptation to 
the schools." 

As a first response to this proposition, the Chief Superintendent 
has received the following from G. W. Ross, Esq., M.P., Public 
School Inspector for No. 1 Lambtou : — 

**Napakbb, September 10th, 1875. 

'* My Dear Sib : — I read your letter in this morning's Mail on my 
way to Ottawa. While not venturing an opinion on the general 
question in dispute, 1 would like to say that your suggestion about 
submitting text-books to a committee of teachers and inspectors 
for revision is, in my opinion, the tnie oyie, I would like very 
much that this suggestion of yours would prevail. Nothing would 
satisfy the teachers and inspectors so well. It would be both prac- 
tical and popular, and y<m will get my cordial support, as well as all 
the assistance I can render you through the (hitario Teacher in 
carrying out that idea. Excuse me for troubling you, but I con- 
sidered your plan so reasonable and so goodj that I could not refrain 
from writing. 

** Yours truly, 

" GEO. W. ROSS, 

** hutj}ector, Div. No. 1, Lambto7i, 

" The Rev. E. Ryerson, D.D., Toronto.*' 

The following proceedings of the Council of Public Instruction 
also relate to the revision of the Canadian Series of text-books : 

According to the printed minutes of the Council of Public In- 
struction, on the 16th of October. 

The Chief Superintendent requested the Committee to consider 
the mode of applying the grant of 91)000 for revising text-books. 

Orderuiy — That the attention of the Committee on School Regu- 
lations and Text-Books be called to the existence of the grant, and 
that the letters relating to the subject be referred to them. 

Subsequently, in December, the following resolutions were pro- 
posed by the Chief Superintendent : 

'M. That the Legislature of this country, by successive Acts of 
Parliament, and under successive administrations of government, 
has sanctioned and provided for the application of the principle of 
imiformity of text-books in our public schools, a principle which is 
sanctioned by all countries, both in Europe and America, where 
systems are established for the education of the mass of the people 
in public schools. 

*' 2. That when the present system of public education was estab- 
lished, more than twenty- five years since, a great variety of text- 
books were found in the schools then existing, to the acknowledged 
injury of the schools, and the great expense of parents of pupils. 

*'3. That the Council of Public Instruction adopted a prudent 
and patriotic course of proceeding, by gradually lessening the 
variety of text-books in the schoola, and at length adopting from 
the Irish National Board of Education a uniform series of text- 
books most extensively approved and used in both England and 
Scotland, as well as in Ireland, translated into continental languages 
and an edition of them printed in the United States. 

** 4. That since the introduction of a uniform series of text-books 
in our public schools, leaving the printing and sale of them open to 
the competition of free trade, the prices of books to parents have 
been greatly reduced and the efficiency of the schools greatly pro- 
moted, parents being relieved from the expense of buying new books 
on removing their children from one school to another, their child- 
ren from the loss of time, and the burden of learning in new text 
books ; and teachers from tlie labour and perplexity of using new 
text-books after having familiarized themselves with one series of 
approved books. 

'^ 5. That our own Legislatiure, as in the case of other educating 
countries has prescribed the subjects to be taught in the public 
schools ; but it does not follow that, because all youth are required 
to be taught the same subjects, or that a uniform series of text- 
books is used in teaching those subjects, that therefore the minds 
of either teacher or youth are thereby cramped or cast in the same 
mould, as is manifest in our colleges, where prescribed text-books 
are used by both professors and students, and as is manifest in such 
cities as Philadelphia, New York, Boston, &c., as well as in Euro- 
pean educating countries, and where unijform series of books are 
used in all their public schools. 

* ' 6. That no author has any pecuniary interest whatever in any 
text -books sanctioned by the Council of Public Instruction ; tluit 



the copyright of these text-books is exclusively the property of the 
Province, that the Legislature recognising the provincial character 
and ownership of these text-books has provided both in 1874 and 
1875 for their thorough revision under the direction of the Council, 
so that anything found to be objectionable in them may be removed 
and that tiheir defects may be remedied, and that the intentions of 
the Legislature should be fairly and honestly carried into effect by 
this Council in the revision of those text-books. 

*'7. That as in the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes the 
greater part of the books used in teaching the classics of ancient 
and foreign modem languages, and the higher subjects of English 
Education which are not published in this country, but must be 
imported from abroad, option as to the text-books may be allowed 
to a considerable extent, without materially interfering with the 
efficiency of the schools or causing great additional expenoe to 
parents. 

'^ 8. That in regard to the Public Schools, strong objection ii 
entertained by the local school authorities generally, to changes of 
text-books, as appears by correspondence on the part of Public 
School Inspectors and Teachers addressed to this Council by Ha 
invitation in public advertisement, but a desire is expressed that 
the books in use should be carefully revised. 

*' 9. That in view of the experience of the past, and the general 
wish of local school authorities, tJie authorized series of text-books 
for the public schools be carefully revised as far as may be found 
expedient ; that any one or more of them which may have been 
found unacceptable or defective may be dropped from the anchor- 
ized list, after due notice, so as to protect the interests of pub- 
lishers and parents, and oUiers substituted for them ; or that the 
option of two books specified may be authorized, so that the less 
acceptable or less suitable book may generally fall into disuse and 
be superseded by the better book without causing disorder in the 
classes of the school, or needless expense to parents. 

'* 10. That to encourage Canadian authorship and the interests 
of Canadian publishers, prizes be offered for the best revision of 
text-books, and for any new text-books required, according to speci- 
fications laid down by the Council" 

After discussion of the subject the following resolution, moved 
by Rev. Bishop Canav<m, was unanimously adopted : 

*' Ordered, — That the report of the Committee on Text Books be 
recommitted for their consideration and subsequent report ; a\ao 
that the Chief Superintendent be requested to furnish the Com- 
mittee with the resolutions prepared by him sis a substitute : that 
it be an instruction to the Committee to provide for the admission 
of a choice of text-books, under due restrictions, as well as for the 
revision of the present series." 



THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS IN CALIFORNIA. 

Probably few of our readers have an idea of the rivalry and 
competition existing among school-book publishers, and of the var- 
ied resources and appliances which they bring into play to accom- 
plish their aims and purposes. The entire country, from the A^ 
lantic to the Pacific, constitutes one vast battle-ground upon which 
they contend and wrestle, with ever- varying results ; and what is 
worse than a real conflict of arms, the struggle is never ended. 
Every inch of vantage ground has to be hotly contested for, and 
then when gained, no amount of intrenching will insure its reten- 
tion. The victor to-day becomes the vanquished to-morrow. All 
the fruits of one day's hard fighting are lost by a flank movement 
or a night surprise. Instead of having one foe to watch and om- 
tend with, a score of opposing forces are constantly bearing down 
front and rear, ready to join hands for the time being, and make 
common cause against the common enemy : to wit, the victor in 
the last struggle. 

California has just been the arena of one of the hottest of en- 
gagements between these publishers. The agents or generals of 
the respective houses suddenly swooped down upon us like a thief 
in the night ; they came from New York, they came from Boston, 
and they came from Chicago and other points, snuffing the battle 
from afar, and all eager for the fray. The State Board was to 
select school-books for a period of five yearH, and each one of the 
contestants arrived in fighting trim. There was the festive S<.per, 
small of stature, but quick and wiry in his movements, and a tirm 
believer in the old proverb that more flies are to be caught with 
molasses than with vinegar. Wm. M. has established quite a rep- 
utation out here as a story-teller. If you ever fall in his company, 
get him to tell you how he subjugated South (/arolina and took cap- 
tive her dusky legislators. Soper had had the advantage of real 
military service, and he unfurled the banner of the Appletuns with 
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a flonriah and bravado which must have struck terror among some 
of the antagonists. T. W. Conway represented Harper & Brothers. 
He had been a military general and a preacher, and* if I remember 
rightly, was at one time Superintendent of Education in a recon- 
structed State. These diversified experiences had given him a 
rough and ready manner ; and he was always glad to take a hand 
in anything that came up during the int-ervids in the battle of the 
books, whether it was a culinary set-to or an investigation of the 
Chinese question. He believes in exterminating the children of 
the flowery kingdom. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, were represented by A. P. Flint, 
the veteran agent, who, like theKocky Mountain ''Pathfinder," 
pai'ts his golden hair in the middle and ever keeps an eye to wind- 
ward. He fought long and fought hard, giving himself no respite 
except to attend Church, ur to investigate the Chinese question. 

C. L. King carried the standards of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., New York. He was nervous, frisky and active, and resort-ed 
to various stratagems for furthering his cause, among others. Gen. 
Scott's old campaign -dodge of kissing the babies. That may do 
very well in a political contest, but something more than winning 
the women is required to win a book fight. VV. M. Scribner, fam- 
iliarly known as **01d Scrib," was on hand for Potter, Ainsworth 
& Co., New York. What Scribner doesn't know about penmanship 
isn't worth knowing, but we grieve to say that his copybooks went 
by the board. Isaac Upham mingled in the fray for Wilson, Hinkle 
& Co. , of Cincinnati and New York. He dealt good blows, never 
lost his temper, and invariably came up smiling. He made a good 
many friends and few enemies while here. 

D. A. Learned, local, represented Ginn & Co.. of Boston. His 
forte was his big discounts and familiarity with the school law. He 
invariably signed himself the Granger Agent, pro tem. D. Libby, 
who represented A. L. Bancroft & Co. , of San Francisco, was one of 
Your rapid men ; you saw him, and tried to put your finger on him, 
but like the Irishman's flea, he was gone. He was backed by a 
large lobby and assisted by everybody of influence hereabouts. 
Very different from him was a Kev.Mr. Whittemore, who did battle 
for the University Publishing Company of New York. He was a 
quiet, gentlemanly man m his bearing, and clearly showed by his 
general manner that he thought he was dealing with honest men. 
May he never have reason to think otherwise, as he gains experi- 
ence in the business. 

We have thus briefly described the main actors in the exciting 
contest which has been fought here by the publishers. Early last 
simimer the book men began to agitate their various claims. This 
agitation, mild at first, increased as the days wore on. The last 
four weeks of the contest grew very warm, and day after day the 
respective belligerents were seemingly ''nip and tuck," none know- 
ing how the others stood. All the papers of California, particular- 
ly those of Sacramento and San Francisco, participated in the con- 
test, doing good service for their respective favourites. Repeated 
efforts were made to enlist Gov. Booth, Ex-officio President of the 
Board of Education, but he declined to be interviewed or to com- 
mit himself in advance. The State Board met recently, when the 
final discussion and presentation of claims began. The result has 
been announced. 

The University Publishing Company made bids for the whole 
list, but received no votes. 

The Ginn Brothers, of Boston, desired to have their Geographies 
introduced into the schools, but received no votes. 

Harper & Brothers wanted Swinton's Grammar and United 
States Headers put on the list. Though they failed in this, they 
succeeded in having a copy of the Grammar placed in each school- 
house, and in each school-teacher's hands, in the State, which, con- 
sidering the author's Eastern Antecedents, and the reputation he 
left in this State, wjuj doing remarkably well. The Appletons sup- 
planted Monteith's Greographies, published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
with Cornell's Geographies. The fight on this part of the line was 
unusually severe, but the Appletons finally triumphed. 

ivison, Blakeman, Taylor A Co., supplanted Payson, Dunton 
& Scribner's Copy Books, published by Potter, Ainsworth & Co., 
with the Spencerian system. A. L. Bancroft & Co. supplanted 
McGuffey's Readers, published by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., with the 
Pacific Coast Readers. State Superintendent of Education Bolan- 
der was opposed to any change in readers, but what he said or recom- 
mended appeared to have little weight. He will not be the next 
Superintendent. 

The books selected are to remain in use for five years, all over the 
State, except in San Francisco, which is exempted from the gener- 
al law of the State. The battle ended, the agents fraternized, vis- 
iting the Chinese quarters, and paid their respects trj the city 
ally. — Am. Ed. MmMdy, 



CHANGE OF TEXT-BOOKS AND PROGRAMMES. 

As already intimated in the May number of the Journal, 
the Council of Public Instruction have struck offt\i% list of ap- 
proved books, the following : — 

Peck Ganot's Natural Philosophy. 
Davidson's Animal Kingdom. 
Collier's English Literature. 

The following books were at the same time authofized : — 

English Grammar, Primer, by Rev. R. Morris. 

Lessons in Elementary Physics, by Balfour Stewart, LL.D. 

Physics, by Balfour Stewart, LL.D. (Science Primers.) 

Elementary Mechanics, including Statics and Dynamics, by 
J. B. Cherriman, M.A. 

Elementary Statics, by J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. 

Elementary Hydrostatics, by J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. 

Outlines of Natural History, by H. AUeyne Nicholson, M.D. 

Physiology (Science Primers) by M. Foster, M.A., M.D. 

Lessons in Elementary Physiology, by Professor Huxley. 

Physical Geography, by A. Geikie^ LLD. (Science Primers). 

Geology, by Archd. Geikie, LL.D. do. 

Introductory Tt xt-Book of Physical Geography, by David 
Page, F.R.S.E, (for High Schools). 

Chemistry, by H. E. Roscoe (Science Primers). 

History of Englsh Literature, by Wm. Spalding, A.M. 

Craik's English Language and Literature. 

Freeman's European History. 

Latin.— Dt. Wm. Smith's Series, 1., IL, III., IV., and his 
smaller Grammar of the Latin language. 

Arnold's First and Second Latin Books ; the English edi- 
tions, or revised and coiTected, by J. A. Spencer. 
Harkness' Introductory Latin Book, 
do. Latin Reader, 
do. Latin Grammar. 
Bryce's Series of Reading Books. 
J. Esmond Riddle's Latin Dictionary. 

Greek. — Dr. Wm. Smith Initia Grajca. 
Curtius' Smaller Grammar. 
Farrar's Greek Syntax. 

Greek Lexicon, Liddel & Scott, smaller and larger editions. 
Schmitz's Ancient History (retained at present). 
Pillans' First Steps in Classical Geography. 
Dr. W. Smith's Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biography, 
Mythology and Greography. 

Dr. W. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Mr. Vere Foster's two series of Drawiug Books, but the 
Council desire to invite the attention of teachers to the great 
benefits recognised as resulting from teaching children at an 
early stage to draw from the objects themselves, instead of 
from drawings. 



^/UiHT 



Memorandum. — If the substitution of new books for those 
disallowed, cannot at once be accomplished without great incon- 
venience, a reasonable time may be given, with the uuilerstand- 
ing that the clianges will be made as speedily as they can, con- 
sistently with the welfare of the school. It is not intended to 
enforce the change of text-books either in High or Public Schools 
during the first year, or without the consent of the Trustees 
and of the Inspectors. 

Where two books arc allowed in the same subject, a discretion 
is permitted, which should be exercised by the Mjister, with the 
concurrence of the Trustees and of the Inspector, which will 
enable him to meet the complaints as to the cost of changing 
text- books. 

The geographical text-books are undergoing revision, and 
no change is yet authorized in that subject, or in the Frenc:i. 

Due notice will be given iis to the time when the new 

scheme of payment by results will come into operation in the 

I High Schools, and the new programmes are as yet incomplete. 
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Thunder with rain, 13th, at 1L15 a.in. Thnnder, 10th. Frost, 18th. 
Wind BtormR, 11th, 13th, 21st, 22iul, 26th, 30th, Slst, Rain. 5th, Gth, 7th, 
(drops) 10th, 13th, ICth, 18th, 23rd, 26th. VariationB of barometer very 
narrow. Nights nearly all oooL 

GoDSRiOH.— Lightning and thunder with rain, 15th. Fogs, 16th, 17th. 
Eain, 3rd- 6th, 10th, 13th, 15th, 18th, 19th, 22nd. 26th. 27th. 

Stratford.— Rain on 4th, 6th, 6th, 16th, 26th, 27th. Lightning, 15th. 
Thunder^ 13th. Difference of Monthly Mean Temi)crature from average of 
fourteen yeani, — 1** 84. 

Hamilton.— Lightning and thunder with rain, 5th, 6th, 16th. Rain, 3rd, 
5th. 6th, 16th, 18th, 26th. 

SiMCOE. — Lightmng and thimder with rain. 5th, 6th, 16th. Lightning, 
10th. Rain, 4th, dth, 6th, 16th. 18th, 2oth, 26th. Solar halo, iBt, 3l8t. 

WuTDSOR.— Lightning and thunder with rain, 3rd, 5th, 15th. Thunder, 
9Gth. Lightning, 4th. Wind stonn, 5th, Fogs, 6th, 7th. Rain, 3rd, 5th, 
15th, 17th, 27th« Solar halo, 1st, Slst. Meteor, N. 20th, and E. 29th. 
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RETIRED TEACHERS IN ONTARIO. 

Statsment showing the Names of Teachers who have given notice 
of Retirement f^m the Profession, as provided by the School 
Law. (Continued from the January Number,) 

Subscriptions Returned, 
Name. County. and When. 

342 Asher, James Lincoln $3 00 June, 1875. 

343 Bowman, Geo. W Waterloo 7 00 Jan., '* 

344Brine, H. J Welland 2 00 Feb., ** 

345 Blatchford, Thomas. . . Wentworth 7 00 March, " 

346 BeU,ThomasJ Lincoln 7 00 " ** 

347 Boyd, James B Waterloo 5 00 « " 

348 Bradshaw, W. C Simcoe 8 00 April, ** 

349 Balfour, Geo. A Victoria 8 00 '* 

350 Butler, B. F Hastings 6 00 May, 

351 Bell, James Carleton 7 00 June, 

352 Campbell, Archd. G Wentworth 7 00 Jan. 

353 Carleton, Wm. H York 5 00 March, ** 

354 Campbell. Peter Huron 2 00 '* 

355 Clarke, Thomas R Wellington 2 00 April, 

356 Conner, Thomas Halton 8 00 '* 

357 Dulmage, R, W Wellington 7 00 Jan., 

858 Duncan,EdmundJ. H. .Brant 5 00 " 

359 Duggan, Fred. J York 3 00 Feb., 

360 Denby, Benjamin Leeds 2 00 May, " 

361 Doupe, Wm. H Huron 7 00 ^« *• 

362 Evans, George T Grey 3 00 March, " 

363 Ferguson, Colin E Middlesex. 6 00 Jan«, ** 

364 Froaty, Sylvester Dundas 7 00 Feb., " 

365 FrankUn, R. M. Essex 7 00 " " 

366 Furchamp, J. G. R.... Middlesex 7 00 March, " 

367 Fennell, James Wellington 6 00 " «* 

368 Foster, Sydney. Essex 8 00 May, " 

369 Graham, Josej^ York 7 00 Jan,, 

370 Good, James W " 6 00 Feb., 

371 Glasgow, Sinclair H. . . '' 5 00 " 

372 Granby, Robert Durham 6 00 April, " 

373 Galbreath, W Halton 7 00 May, *' 

374 Gilbert, NeLwn R Norfolk 5 00 June, " 

375 Hopper, George H . . Ontario 8 00 Jan., " 

376 HaverBon,|James Wellington 6 00 April, ** 

377 Harrison, Benj. H. . . .Prince Edward. ... 6 00 ** " 

378 Hodge, Samuel A . . Durham 5 00 " 

379 Hill, J. A Simcoe 1 00 May, 

380 Isbister, Maloobn Huron 5 00 Feb., 

381 Irwin, Archd Perth. 6 00 March, " 

382 Jarvis, Nicholas Middlesex 7 00 Jan., ** 

383 Jackson, J. B Wentworth 7 00 April, ** 

384 Jamieson, Geo. M Halton 8 00 May, ** 

385 Jones, James L Victoria 7 00 June, " 

386 Kerr, George J Northumberland... 6 00 April, ** 

387 Leavett, Thad. W. H. .Leeds 6 00 Feb. 

388 Lean, J. U Oxford 8 00 April, 

389 MitcheU, W. D Perth...-. 2 00 Jan., 

390 Miller, Andrew H York 4 00 *' 

391 Murphy, George E . . .Lambton 4 00 

392 Morrison, Arthur J. .Peel 4 00 

393 Madge, Walter W Addington 6 00 Feb., •* 

394 Miller, Walter Prince Edward ... 6 00 March, ** 

395 Ming, C. F. Northumberland. . 7 00 ** 

396 MarUey, A. W. R. . . .Dundas 3 00 Mav, 

397 Mathieson, Jas. G Northumberland... 6 00 ^* 

398 Morrison, Hector. .. Kent 6 00 *' 

399 Mitchell, G. A Peterboro' 8 00 June, ** 
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Suhscriptions Returned 
Name. County. and when. 

400 McCanagher, Joseph. .Prescott 5 00 Jan., 3875. 

401 McDiamiid, P. A Middlesex 6 00 " 

402 McDermid, Andrew. . .Haldimand 6 00 *' 

403 Mackenzie, Wm Perth 7 00 Feb., 

404 McHugh, Michael J. .Essex 5 00 March, ** 

405 McCarty, Daniel Ontario 6 00 '* 

406 McEachem, Donald. . .Bruce 4 00 April, 

407 McKay, Hugh Ontario 3 00 " 

408 McKinnon, A. H. . . .Halton 5 00 *' 

409 McKeown, Robert O...Peel 3 00 May, ** 

410 McCreary, James Lanark 8 00 ** 

411 O'Brien, William Peterboro' 6 00 April, 

412 Parke, WUliam P York 5 CO Feb., 

413 Paterson, David Perth 7 00 April, 

414 Patterson, Andrew . . . Wentworth 5 00 June, 

415 Robinson, Alex York 8 00 Feb., 

416 Rutherford, Peter Kent 7 00 

417 Shinn, Henry Durham 7 00 

418 Soallion, J. W Welland 5 00 

419 Stevenson, J. A Ontario 6 00 March, '* 

420 Shupe, Charles Welland 5 00 

421 Starret, Thos. Jas Halton 3(0 

422 Stewart, James H Lanark 6 00 April, 

423 Skelly, Dennis J York 7 00 " 

424 Stewart, D. A Lanark 5 00 March, " 

425 Thomson, James Bruce 3 00 ** •* 

426 Torrance, William York' 2 00 April, " 

427 Thompson, Alex Elgin 8 00 June, " 

428 Van Velsor, Henry v.. Kent 6 00 May, " 

429 Whitlock, Francis Huron 5 00 Jan., " 

430 Whitely, Thomas ** 7 00 March, " 

431 Watson, David Brant 6 00 April, «* 

432White, W. P Elgin 5 00 June, *' 

Statement Shewing Moneys Returned to Widows and Representa- 
tives of Deceased Teachers. 

Subscriptions Returned, 
N'ame. County. and When. 

433 Blanchard,MrB.Perthe- 

na. Widow of Thomp- 
son planchard Leeds 9 13 97 April, 1876. 

434 Ferguson, Mrs. Margt., 

Widow of Jas. Fer- 
guson Wellington 11151 " ** 

435 Moir, Andrew, Repre- 

sentative of A. Moir, 

Jun. Huron 4 69 Biay, " 

436 Ross, Mrs. Margt., Wi- 

dow of Wm. Ross... Victoria 15 84 June, ** 

437. Squier, Mrs. Flora J., 

Widow of Isaac 0. 

Squier Hastings 15 90 Feb., " 

438 Yates, Mrs. Elizabeth 

Widow of Richard 

Yates Wentworth 18 11 April, ** 
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FEMALE TEACHERS. 

Prof. Elliot, in the Atlantic MoniMy for June, contributes a 
practical and highly useful article on '' Wise and Unwise Economy 
in Schools," in which he trenchantiy exposes some of the fallacies of 
the common school system of the XJnited States. His observations 
are equally as applicable to Canada and could be read with profit 
by many who assume the responsible duties of teaching. Without 
attempting a reference to the different subjects he treats of, we take 
this sentence as expressing much that could be properly enforced ; 
— *' An experienced woman .who has the required gifts and training 
is likely to be as good a teacher as an experienced man of like gifts 
and training.*' This, we think, has received the unqualified en- 
dorsation of the public, and, therefore, needs no argument to 
enforce it. Female teachers are to-day employed in preference to 
male teachers in nine-tenths of the public schools in the United 
States, and they are also steadily increasing in Canada. It may be 
that in some instances a mistaken idea of ecomony directs to the 
choice of a cheap teacher, and as women ordinarily estimate their 
labour at a lower figure than men they have the preference among 
this class. But if, as Prof. Elliot says, a woman of equal gifts ana 
training will mtike as good a teacher as a man of similar qualifica- 
tions, why should she not receive the same remuneration for accom- 
plishing the same results ? We are led more directly to adc this 
question by observing not long bIuco where a Board of Education in 
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the western part of the Province had adoptod a resohition declar- 
ing that the sahtries of female teachers under their employ should 
be the same as those of male teachers of the same grade of certiti- 
cate. This is only carrying out a self-evident principle in barter 
and sale. It is the scarcity of an article that gives it a value, and 
we do not think sex has anything to do with determining the 
rule or suggesting amendments. Female teachers of merit are just 
as scarce as male, and their value should be estimated on the same 
basis of calculation. A first or second class female teacher, capable of 
accomplishing the same results as amale teacher of equal grade, should 
be paid the same salary for her services. By discriminating in this 
rule we intimate as much as if it is a misfortune to be a woman, and 
adopt in a modified form the restrictive and oppressive customs of 
savage and half-civilized nations. Of course we do not lose sight of 
the fact that equal grades of scholastic training by no means con- 
stitute equal merit as a teacher. There are peculiar gifts and 
Attainments which go far towards making a successful teacher, and 
our experience has taught us to believe that these qualifications are 
more generally possessed by women then men. If patience and the 
faculty to win and retain the affections are necessary adjuncts of a 
teacher's character, then by all means the advantage is with the 
women. We have not space for further remarks at this time, but 
leave the subject with the full conviction that we are on the right 
side of the question. If men claim a title of superiority, let them 
vindicate their right to it by something more convincing than the 
traditional one of wearing the breeches. — Napanee Express. 



A TEACHER'S REVERIES. 

The tasks were long but they now were o'er, the children away had 

gone, 
And in the school room by her desk the teacher sat alone. 
Wearied at heart and^in limb she sat at the close of that summer 

day; 
She gazed around on the vacant seats but her thoughts were far 

away. 
Thoughts of her own school days of yore were passing through her 

mind, 
And tender memories of the past which seemed so far behind. 
She thought of the home where her youth was spent — the place of 

all others bright, 
Of the gay companion she had loved when her heart was free and 

light. 
Dear sunny days were the ones she spent, too happy indeed to last. 
One by one they had flitted by, till they all had faded past. 
She had none to love save the little ones that came to her school 

each day. 
Theirs were the arms that entwined her neck or courted her smile 

at play. 
iKmg had she taught in that little school, and well was her labour 

done ; 

But weary was she with the daily care, for her race was nearly run. 

Well was she loved by her pupils there — she won them by simple 
truth, 
■ Gently she led them o'er rugged ways, so strange to the feet of 
youth, 

And to-night, among other things, she thought of the times that 
death had come, 

And robbed her school of a loved one dear or taken a scholar home. 

Many a gentle form had gone since she of the school had care, 

Many a prattling tongue was stilled ; but the teacher still was there. 

Long on her cheek had a bright flush been that was not of a health- 
ful glow. 

Long had it been since her sprightly step had become more feebly 

slow. 
And never before did she long for rest so much as she did to night. 
Her Umbs ached so, and a dulness too seemed gathering o'er her 

sight. 
She raised her hand to her weary head and breathed to Heaven a 

prayer, 
For tho' so lonely and unknown here, she was no stranger there. 
Thus soothed indeed with a heart outpoured, long burdened with 

yearnings deep. 
That resting her head as a weary child she sank into peaceful sleep. 
The morning came, joid the school time too came round as it had 

each day. 
Some children were m. rrily tripping along — to school they were on 

their way. 
Gaily they prattled along the road till they came to a mossy stone. 
Where they sat them down to await their friend as before they had 

often done. 
Long they tarried, but came she not, they waited and lingered still. 
Looking in vain for their teacher dear, she came not over the hill ; 



Then thinking indeed as they saw her not, that perhaps she had 

gone before. 
They hurried them on to the well-known spot but closed was the 

school-house door. 
Wondering much at a thing so strange they entered on tiptoe there, 
Where they saw their friend with her head bowed down, so still in 

the old arm chair. 
Creeping closer they spoke to her — kissed her, she heeded not. 
Why was the cheek so strangely cold which often had been so hot ? 
Frightened they hurried and brought their friends, who told them 

with bated breath. 
That their teacher had slept out the night before in the long long 

sleep of death. 
A sweet smile played round the pallid mouth, as tho' to her face was 

given 
A part of the light that had filled her soul on entering the joys of 

Heaven. 
Weeping the little ones mourned for her, they could not believe her 

dead. 
They followed her down to the new-made grave and bitter the t^ars 

they shed. 
Time has flown, — ^but her memory still is cherished by those she 

loved, 
And her loving words have been borne in mind tho' some of them 

far have roved. 
The Daisies grow o'er her quiet grave, her spirit is with the blest, 
Never again shall she weary grow or sigh for a time of rest. 

R. M., 
Ttaehtr, 
Bond Head, Ont. 

V. ^vffm Relating ta (SAuatiati. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN QUEBEC. 

In the Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the year 
1872, and in part for 1873, which we have just received, we find 
some suggestions, as to methods of teaching and subjects taught 
in some of our schools which are worthy of the attention of all 
interested in the subject of education. The Report begins by a 
statement that the progress ma^e, during the time specified, ac- 
cording to the reports of the inspectors has been satisfactory 
enough. The number of schools and the attendance of children 
have increased at least in the same ratio as the population. The 
schools also assume each year a character of more general efficiency. 
The number of model schools and mixed academies is augmenting 
considerably from year to year. On the whole, after careful 
examination, these were found satisfactory. 5?everal of them, 
however, were not what they ought to be, and it was deemed 
necessary to strike some off the list of grants voted in favour of 
superior education, and to warn others that they would have to 
conform to the desired requirements in this respect. This question 
was also considered by the Council of Public Instruction, and a 
resolution was adopted, recommending the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to name a certain number of special visitors charged 
with the duty of carefully inspecting aJl the superior educational 
institutions and to return to the Department a detailed report of 
the results of their inspection, so that, in future, the allotment of 
the grant might be made on a more equitable basis than heretofore. 

Among the branches which especially appear to have suffered 
from neglect are book-keeping, geography, and the history of 
Canada. On one of these subjects it is well remarked that to 
attach children to their native soil it is requisite to teach them its 
history, to let them know that, though still young and sparsely 
settled, Canada possesses a past record which might do honour to 
any nation, however old and populous. It is also desirable, as we 
have again and again inculcated in this journal, to give them an 
idea of the various phases through which the work of our organiza- 
tion has passed, and of the constitution under which we live. In a 
constitutional country it is well that each individual should know 
something of the operations of the Government by which he and 
his fellow-citizens are ruled,, and it is at school that he ought to 
acquire these elementary notions, which, later on, will arouse in 
him the desire of gaining further knowledge of his rights and 
duties as a citizen. 

Another defect noticed in the majority of the schools of the 
Province of Quebec is the complete absence of all agricultural 
instruction. Although it is impossible, in ordinary schools, that a 
regular course should be followed in connection with this important 
study, it is still possible to impress children with the truth that 
agriculture is an art, a real science, and that it is through 
ignorance of this science that our farmers have been obliged to 
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wiinefls their once fertile lands languishing year after year and 
rapidly becoming unproductive. By this means there could 
be awakened a desire in the minds of the taught to learn some- 
thing more about this science so as to do better than their pre- 
decessors — a desire which might produce important results on the 
whole country. 

In connection with educational institutions for young girls, it is 
obserTed in the Report that, according to the opinion of many, 
the system of teaching pursued is open to objection and does not 
respond to our present state of society. While giving all credit 
where it is due, the Report goes on to say that the instruction im- 
parted in the conventual communities is not sufficiently practical. 
Too much stress is laid on the teaching of what is merely ornamental 
to injury of useful knowledge. Young girls thus often acquire 
tastes and habits, above their social condition, which they cannot 
afterwards satisfy. It is therefore suggested that this system of 
teaching is susceptible of improvement, and certain subjects are 
mentioned, which might, with advaii|tage, receive more attention 
than what has hitherto been bestowea on them. Among these are 
domestic economy, sewing and enough of book-keeping, to enable 
the girl^ become wife, to Iceep an account of her household affairs. 
Woman, throughout all time, has played an important role in 
society by the influence she exercises on the family circle. It is, 
therefore, essential that the chief teacher of the family should, 
herself, cultivate a life of order and economy, indispensable in 
everything, of whatever nature. — Montreal Gaaetie. 



THE PEDANT AMONG COLONISTS. 

I met him last winter, a book on legs, rather low of stature, but 
with a lofty idea of his own inexpressible importance. As he does 
not get into the usual newspapers, seeing that the reporters find it 
hard to niake a paragraph out of him, perhaps it will interest you to 
study him a little. He enjoyed the immense advantage of being 
bom in an ancient town of one of the famous islands of Western 
Europe. He also inherits fair natural abilities, and as he was able 
to run his own " coach " (private tutor) at Cambridge, and did not 
give more than two wine parties a week, he gained one of the 
many scholarships attached to that old and richly endowed Univer- 
sity. Thenceforth he flourishes as *' Scholar'* of his college, and 
is very careful never to omit the Sch, at the end of his signature. 
Though his general outward appearance is not prepossessing, and his 
clothing not what the pawnbroker would most desire, yet he blandly 
condescends to shake hands with us Provincials and *' mere Colon- 
ists, ''— 

The man on horseback he, 
The humble footmen we,— 

and says he is really surprised to find so many signs of civilization 
in this new country : he had not really expected so much. His 

Eleasure overflows in fine patronizing phrases. He has less than a 
undred dollars in his pocket, and spends twenty-five of it to send 
a cable despatch to his mother to say that he is ^* doing Ontario''. 
As to his education, he has studied one subject, and one only, in 
his University career ; and in this he professes to *^ give in to no 
man. " He is a mathematical all-iu-all. If you are interested in 
the Calculus, he can shew you the latest methods of the best men 
at Cambridge. Hemming, Hymer, Gr^ory, Godfrey, Frost, San- 
deman, Salmon, Newton and the rest, he has at his finger ends, and 
will quote page and paragraph, chapter and section, through the 
Cambridge course of* pure mathematics. Beyond this orbit how- 
ever all is to him silence, darkness, and mystery. Outside that gin- 
horse track he does not move, nor care to move. History, Poetry, 
Psychology, Natural Science, are dead and buried and forgotten 
as far as he is concerned. 

But here is his cousin-german, the classical all-in-all, who has 
quite as one-sided an intellectual development. He never wearies 
of the praises of Greek and Latin literature, and of the superiority 
of the ancient pagan writers over the Christian modems. No 
such writer, he says, as Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, Ciesar, 
Tacitus and Horace now grace the stage of human action. No logic 
like Aristotle's ; no mental science like Plato's. Kant and Hamil- 
ton are mere moderns ; Trendelenburg, Whewell, and Mill are not 
like the ancients, though it is difficult to understand on what grounds 
he rests these sweeping conclusions, seeing that he knows little more 
than the names of the writers whose merits he values so lightly. 
He will quote parallel passages from any common classical writer 
you choose to select, and could compose a Greek ode more easily 
than he could give an intelligent account of the air he breathes, or 
describe the construction and use of a common thermometer. He 
would scorn to use even a Greek lexicon, how much more an Eng- 
lish Dictionary. 

One subject each knows — " only this and nothing more." Shall 
we call the result of such a traiiiiiit; liberal education i Should 



we call that a liberal muscular education of the athlete which de- 
veloped his legs and made him a famous runner, while his anus 
were powerless and weak as a child's ? This plan may produce a 
self-complacent pedant, who ever thinks ** he has not so very much 
to learn ; '* it can never produce a well-educated, properly furnished 
man, reaidy to grapple with the numerous many-sided questions 
sure to present themselves in his day and generation. — C. Clabk- 
TON, in ** New Dominion MoiUhly^^^ for October. 



THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM AT TORONTO. 

The Rev. Dr. Henderson, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Kentucky, recently paid a visit to Toronto. He thus states the 
impression of his visit to the principal Educational Institution : — 

** 1 stood for fully fifteen minutes in awe, before the buttressed and 
towered grandeur of the Toronto University buildings. The mag- 
nitude of the structure, the mingled solidity and beauty of the archi- 
tecture, the stained glass windows, the carved doors, the tout en- 
semble, made me to realize the idea of cathedral and abbey grandeur, 
which has impressed so many American tourists to insular and con- 
tinental Europe. This is a provincial institution. It is located in 
a magnificent park of about 60 acres, the care of which, under a 
long lease, is relegated to the municipal authorities of Toronto. 
The buildings are quadrangular, the interval square being 200 feet 
to a side. The front toward the lake measures 300 feet, with a 
tower in the centre (Norman style) 120 feet high. This building cost 
$500,000. A similar edifice among us would cost a million. 

** Among other educational institutions I visited were Trinity Col- 
lege (Episcopalian) and the Normal itnd Model Schools and Educa- 
tional Offices. These latter buildings are located upon the centre of 
an open square of seven and one half acres. The site is elevated, 
and a commanding view is had, from the top, of the bay. The 
grounds are laid out after the most approved principles of landscape 
gardening. The Educational Museum is a collection of the fauna 
and flora and minerals of Canada, a general cabinet, and an immense 
collection of philocophical and chemical apparatus, school furniture, 
maps, charts, diagrams, etc. In addition to this, there are splendid 
collections of copies of the great masters — Italian, Dutch, and Flem- 
ish schools — and plaster casts of the great statues (ancient and mo- 
dem), and of the discoveries at Nineveh, in Egypt, &c., including 
the celebrated Rosetta stone. Here also may be seen copies of the 
seals of all the English sovereigns, from the time of William the 
Conqueror down, specimen of all coins, ancient and modem, and 
the armour worn by the mailed knights. In the midst of all this, 
with a retinue of scholarly aids and clerks, is the office of Rev. Dr. 
Egerton Ryerson, the Chief Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
who has held the office, deservedly; for thirty years, with no idle 
clamours about rotation, and who will go to his grave with the bless- 
ings of the Canadian people. I found, however, that the Doctor's 
position was not all as sweet and fragrant repose upon a bed of roses. 
That ' infernal ' text-book question is a disturbing agent there as 
elsewhere. That terrible spook that haunts the Superintendent 
everywhere and whither, materializes in Canada as in the States. 
Is there in any clime anything more appalling than a book-agent ? 
I have travelled far and wide, but he waits on my track. But for 
him, it seems to me, I could be happy. 

''While looking through the spacious halls and magnificent mu- 
seums, cabinets, etc. , of the University and Normal Schools, sup- 
ported by a province of less wealth than our Commonwealth, I ac- 
knowledge 1 could but bemoan that sentiment painfully apparent 
among a laige class of our people, that beholds the ghost of State 
ruin in a Normal School ; that would cashier a man who, under the 
pretence of education, would propose the purchase of a picture or a 
statue ; and that would go into hysterics over a scheme for the 
establishment of a State University. But this is the glorious land 
of liberty, and that is a down -trodden province of Victoria. Don't, 
if you please, talk about Kentucky being ruled by petticoat sove- 
reignty ! 

''And yet the day is coming when there will be State museums, 
cabinets, picture and statue galleries, and academies of music sup- 
ported by the State. The prophet who dares predict it may die a 
martyr, and yet the aftertime may build and garnish his sepulchre. 



THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

To study it with care, and then stand in it intelligently, must, 
one would say, convey to any man a sense of his own eternity. 
Vista upon vista ! The eye never reaches the farthest end in the 
past from which humanity has toiled upward, its steps traced in 
fair victories over chaos, nor does it alight on any historic epoch 
not related to itself ; the artist, artisan, scholar, each finds him- 
self gathering out of tJio dust of ages successive chapters of his own 
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Bpiritual biography. And even as he bo lives, the Past from which 
he oame over affain, he finds at the converging point of these 
manifold lines of development, wings for his imagination, by which 
he passes on the atrial track of tendency, stretching his hours to 
ages, livinfiT already in the Gk)lden Year. There is no other institu- 
tion in which an hour seems at once so brief and so long. A. few 
other European museums may surpass this in other specialities 
than its own ; though when the natural-history coUections of the 
British Museum have been transferred to their new abode, one will 
find at his door a collection of that kind not inferior to the best 
with which Agassiz and others have enirched the Swiss establish- 
ments ; but no other museum has so well classified and so well 
lighted an equal variety and number of departments and objects 
representing that which is its own speciality — Man as expressed in 
the works that embody his heart ana genius. 

The museum has been in existence about eighteen years. Its 
building and contents have cost the nation about one million 
pounds ; an auction held on the premises to-day could not bring 
less than ten millions. Such a disproportion between outlay and 
outcome has led some to regard SouUi Kensington as a peculiarly 
fortunate institution ; but there has been no Tuck in its historjr. 
Success, as Friar Bacon reminds us. is a flower that implies a soil 
of many virtues. If magnificent collections and invaluable separate 
donations have steadily streamed to this museum, so that its build- 
ings are unceasingly expanding for their reception, it is because the 
law of such things is to seek such protection and fulfil such uses as 
individuals can rarely provide for them. — M, D. Conioay in Har^ 
|>er*« Magazine for September, 



VI. ^upm iiMtt0 t0 irniTtial (BAnt^xtim. 



SUCCESS IN TEACHING. 

Every teacher desires success. It can be had. Will you try to 
deserve it ? If so, decide in your own mind what success is, then 
how to seek it, and lastly, work for it. Success is obtaining the 
right results. In teaching it consists in making the pupils know — 
in leading them to love study, in training them to right methods of 
stud^r, in forming right habits, in cultivating their tastes and talents 
judiciously. 

To obtain success one needs knowledge and skill. He needs to 
know the right methods of work, and to have skill in the same. 

Avoid all common errors, make a list of such errors as you know 
other teachers have, make a list of your own, and avoid them all. 
Seek perfection. The requisites of a good school are : a good school- 
house, a good teacher, and good scholars. 

You can keep your house neat, quiet and well ventilated. The 
house has an influence on the school ; keep the air pure and the 
rooms neat. 

You can be a good teacher. Success depends not upon one great 
elFort, but upou regular, patient, and faithful work. Keep at it— 
*' with time and patience the mulberry-leaf becomes satin." 

Go to school in season. Call school at the right time. Have the 
pupils come in promptly and quietly. Write out your order of 
exercises. Arrange your programme as well as you can. Carry it 
out to the minute. Consider it as necessary for you to follow it as for 
the children to follow it. Provide enough work for every pupil. 
Suppress whispering. Secure the co-operation of your pupils. Lead 
them to see that it is for their interest to have good oraer and a 
good school. Require hard study from the pupils. Lead them to love 
study. Give short lessons. Assign them so plainly that none of them 
may mistake them. Have the lessons well studied. Require clearness, 
promptness, and accuracy in recitation. A little well known is of great 
value. Let not "how much, but how well," be your motto. Do not as- 
sist the pupils much at recitation. Cultivate their self-reliance- Self- 
help is their best help. Do not let tiiem help each other. Excite 
an mterest in study. Be enthusiastic yourself, and you will make 
your pupils enthusiastic. Encourage those who need encourage- 
ment. Review often. Talk but little. Be quiet yourself. Sp^ik 
kindly and mildly. Be firm. If you love the pupils they will love 
you. Keep good order. Government is the mam thing. Have 
order and good order, whatever you lack. 

A good teacher can become better. Be not satisfied with your 
psesent skilL Seek to improve yourself as a teacher. Study hard 
vourself, and study daily. Try to learn more each day than you 
learned the day before. Have a fixed time for your own study. Use 
that in study. If you do not love learning, why should your 
pupils? 

Talk with parents about their children. Many parents can give 
you useful hints about teaching. Urge the parents to send their 
children to school reguliurly, and to tuk to them about their studies. 



Mark down your errom, their causes and effects — shun them in 
future. 

Keep a list of your plans, your difficulties, and your methods of 
meeting them. Look at the list often, and see if you are carrying 
out your plans. 

Read up on teaching. Read for improvement. Adopt new 
methods with caution. Hold fast the good, reach after the better. 
See if you can give a reason for your methods of teaching. Write. 
Make a list of the marks of a good teacher. Attempt tx> make 
these your own. Be not satisfied with doing as well as others — ^sur- 
pass them. Surpass yourself daily. 

Study and practise these directions. Failure wll be impossible. 
— American Jounud of Education. 



RULES OF DISCIPLINE SHOULD BE FEW AND SIMPLE. 

There is too much tendency in large, well classified schools and 
colleges to make the machinery of government cumbersome, so that 
the ndes become such a weight upon the students as to depress the 
miud and repress that spontaneity of individual action so essential 
to the healthy growth and devel«)pmeut of the intellect. Just as 
soon as a student feels that instead uf being dealt with personally, 
he is only part of a great machine, that is controlled and worked 
as a whole, much of his individual responsibility is lost, except to 
du his part in the machine. Personal responsibility, constant, as 
though no other student were associated with him, is the true con- 
dition of development ; and, unless you secure that condition fully, 
much of the student's time and strength is wasted, and your own 
strength is wasted in mauaging the machine, which when the 
school dissolves, is wortMess. Machinery is as essential in a 
school as in a cotton-mill, but the simplest machinery possible that 
will accomplish the work is best in both. Simplicity and directness 
are doubly essential in a school, because you are dealing with b'ving 
beings, and it is the contact of the living teacher with the pupil, in 
the whole process of education, that arouses activity, and makes 
every germ of knowledge quicken to the fullest development. 
This is no plea for lax government ; for the teacher who cannot 
govern promptly and perfectly wastes a large portion of his time 
and strength directly, and does mischief enough to the character of 
his pupils to overbalance any learuing he may impart to them. — 
I^rtsident Chadho^irne in Circular No. 4, 1 875, mt^'eatc of Edwxition. 



VII. ^ayens an MentiUt jifuh\eet». 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. 

Below will be found a brief synopsis of the eighth report of the 
Royal Commission on Scientific instruction and Ad?ancement «»f 
Science. We notice it here for two special reasons : First, the re- 
port sets forth what scientists have been urging for years, that the 
Government should encourage original investigations by providing 
materials, apparatus, rooms, etc., for the use of those devoted to 
such researches, and, that even when such investigations have no 
direct reference to Government purposes. The report goes furHiur 
and recommends that these persons should be paid. The subject is 
surrounded with a good deal of difliculty. But no valid reason can 
be given why a body of men properly (qualified, and selected by 
coxnpetent authority, should not be recognised aud recommended 
by Government for the highly important work of orijorinal discovery. 
The second point we would refer to here is the opinion of the Royal 
Commisdiouers formally put on record — ^'That the creation of a 
sx)ecial Ministry dealing with science and education is a necessity 
of the public service.'* The composition of the proposed Ministry 
can be seen in the synopsis which we quote. It is not unlike that 
(if our own Council of Public Instruction with a Minister on the 
floor of the House of Assembly. — MaU. 

The Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction and the Ad- 
vancement of Science analyse at considerable length the evidence 
bearing on the questions as to the central organiziition best calcu- 
lated to enable the Government to determine its action on all 
questions afifecting science, and they^arrive at the conclusion that 
<< the creation of a special Ministry, dealing with science and edu- 
cation, is a necessity of the public service." 

I. The assistance given by the State for the promotion of scien- 
tific research is inadequate, and it does not appear that the conces- 
sion or refusal of assistance takes place upon sufiiciently well defined 
principles. 

II. More complete means are urgently required for scientific in- 
vestigations in connection with certain Government departments ; 
and physical as well as other laboratories and apparatus for such in- 
vestigations ought to be provided . 

III. Important classes of phenomena relating to physical 
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meteorology, and to terrestrial and astronomioal physics, require 
observations of such a character that they cannot be aulvantageous- 
ly carried on otherwise than under the direction of the Government. 
Institutions for the study of such phenomena should be main- 
tained by the Government ; and, in particular, an observatory 
should be found specially devoted to astronomical physics, and an 
organization should be established for the more complete observa- 
tion of tidal phenomena, and for the reduction of the observations. 

IV. We have stated in a previous report that the national oolleo- 
tions of natural history arc accessible to private investigators, and 
that it is desirable that they should be made still more useful for 
purposes of research than they are at present. We would now ex- 
prei^s the opinion that corresponding aid ought to be afforded to 
persons engaged in important physicid and chemical investigations ; 
and that whenever practicable such persons should be aUowed access, 
under proper limitations, to such laboratories as may be established 
or aided by the State. 

V. It has been the practice to restrict grants of money made to 
private investigators for purposes of research to the expenditure 
actuaUy incurred by them. We think that such grants j might be 
considerably increased. We are of opinion that the restriction to 
which we have referred, however desirable as a general rule, should 
not be maintained in all cases, but that under certain circumstances, 
and with proper safeguards, investigators should be remunerated 
for their time and labour. 

VI. The grant of £1,000 administered by the Royal Society, has 
contributed greatly to the promotion of research, and the amount 
of this grant may with advantage be considerably increased. 

In the case of researches which involve, and are of sufficient im- 
portance to deserve exceptional expenditure, direct grants in addi- 
tion to the annual grant made to the Royal Society should be made 
in aid of the investigations. 

VII. The proper allocation of funds for research ; the establish- 
ment and extension of laboratories and observatories ; and, gener- 
ally, the advancement of science and the promotion of scientific 
instruction as an essential part of public education, would be most 
effectually dealt with by a Minister of Science and Education. And 
we consider the creation of such a Ministry to be of primary im- 
portance. 

VIII. The various departments of the Government have from 
time to time referred scientific questions to the Council of the Royal 
Society for its advice ; and we believe that tlie work of a Minister 
of Science, even if aided by a well organized scientific staff, and 
also the work of the other departments, would be materially assist- 
ed if they were able to obtain, in all cases of exceptional importance 
or difficulty, the advice of a Council representing the scientific 
knowledge of the nation. 

IX. This Council should represent the chief scientific bodies in 
the United Kingdom. With this view its composition need not dif- 
fer very greatly from that of the present Government Grant Com- 
mittee of the Koyal Society. It might consist of men of science 
selected by the Council of the Royal Society, together with repre- 
sentatives of other important scientific societies, and a certain 
number of persons nominated by the Government. We think that 
the functions at present exercised by the Government Grant Com- 
mittee might be advantageously transferred to the proposed Council. 



the existing corps, and supplied with scientific instruments requisite 
for the most efficient duty. The maritime interests of the Domin- 
ion are now large, and rapidly growing, already standing fifth 
among the nations of the world ; but the efficiency of the signal 
service has not been allowed to keep in time with their advance- 
ment. It is no small reproach to the Government that the only 
station possessing self-recording apparatus similar to that used in 
Edgland, and without which much of the time expended is thrown 
away, is that of St. John's College in Manitoba, and there only 
supplied by the private munificence of the Bishop of Rupert's Land. 
We believe the intelligence of the country will heartily second the 
Government in any reasonable expenditure for the better equip- 
ment of the Signal corps. 
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SOLUTIONS OF QUESTIONS IN THE JOURNAL FOR 

JUNE, 1875. 

1. Multiply by x/ll -f \/7 + \/5^+\/3 ; multiply the pro- 
duct by 6 + 2 ^55 + 2 %/2i ; again, multiply the last product by 
172-24 ^65, and the result is a rational quantity. 

2. Answered as follows by the ** Shepherd of Touraine 
He sells the first, portion at a profit of 25 per cent, and the last at 

175 per cent, and gains 60 per cent on the whole. The first profit 
is less than the mean profit by 36 per cent, and the second is greater 
by 115 per cent. ; he has, therefore, sold 115 parts of the first 
against 35 of the second, that is, the first portion sold was ^^ of 
the whole cost ; and the last ||{ ; but the first portion was j of 
the cask and two gallons more ; and the difference between ^^ 
and I, is ^ : . •. 2 gls. = ^ of the cask, and the whole cask con- 
tained 120 gallons. 
The 35 per cent, mentioned in the question should have been 25. 

3. The formula is/ = m («-/);.-. 1 2 (-932 - -8) X 62^ = 99lbs. 

4. Let I — - length, and n = the No. of divisions ; then -- J^^^ 



I 
n 



\/2n,'— ^/3H, &c, represent the distances of the points from the 

upper extremity of the divided length. 
I 



n 



= 81649. 



y/v/2n- Ju) = 3-3821. 



n 
I 



-(^3h-^2u)= 2-6950. 



THE SIGNAL SERVICE. 

A report of the meteorological and magnetic observations of the 
Dominion for the year ending the 31st December, 1874, has been 
issued as a supplement to the seventh annual report of the Depart 
ment of Marine and Fisheries, though the means of taking observa- 
tions are yet, in many respects, deficient, the reports furnished to 
the Department, have been found of great importance to the interests 
of navigation. The stations from which these reports are received at 
the central office are thirty-five in niunber. Storm warnings were is- 
sued in fifty-five different davs during the past year, the total num- 
ber of warnings being five nundred and forty-four. To Quebec 
and points westward two hundred and twenty-two warnings were 
issued in twenty-nine days. To points below Quebec and through- 
out the maritime Provinces the days of warning were thirty-four, 
and the number three hundred and twenty-two. The warnings 
distributed in the several months were in January, 8 ; in February, 
42 ; March, 4 ; April, 51 ; May, 44 ; June, 64 ; July, ; August, 
16 ; September, 70 ; October, 99 ; November, 104 ; December, 42. 
The Superintendant of the Central Office, Mr. G. T. Bangston, M. 
A., points out the necessity of a more skilful and experienced corps 
of observers, especially at those stations from whence regular and .> « 
trustworthy observations are looked for, and unless the reports are 
such as can be relied on, they are worthless for the purpose con- 
templated in obtaining them. It is suggested that a special staff 
of properly qualified observers should be organized in addition to 



-(%/4^t-v/3.i)- 2-1878. 
^(^/o7.-v'i")= 1-^274. 

5 The extreme segments are 7} and 3, and the middle segment 
14- ■ then, if the weight is to be applied at any other poiiit than the 
middle the strength wUl be, as the product of the two distances is 
^ the square of half the length of the beam between the supports. 

Then we have, , . .,.- 

As 62 • 9 X 3 : : 500 : 375=wt. for the middle. 
Ab 74 X 4| : 9 X 3 : : 500 : 390|=wt. for D. 
6. i fl-b* a = Solidity ; and J tt^* " = weight. 

Let «=part of axis immersed ; then, a:b : : x 



bx 

^=rad. ofsec- 



3a2 



= buoyant force; hence, 3^2"" "s" 

7rb*cw 



force the work at the vertex. 



3a« 



3 



tion immersed, and 

3aaV / 

r? . 2U distance from the vertex of the common centre of gravity 
4 ' 4x® 

of the cone, and the force or weight applied at the vertex ; conse- 
quently ^^^^. ; .-. « ^"^as^ ; hence by substituting for x-', 



4x^ 



^^ (aS8^ - a3«) = ''^—{s^ - «). Now sT - a being a positive quantity 



7r6«a 



when s is a proper fraction, and—— (sT - «) applied at the vertex is 
requisite to cause the cone to float with indifference. 
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7. X* + y* -»-y = 14 ; and 2a5 + 2y + 2xy=:2S. By addition, 
/jP -|. y)2 -|. (a;-|-y)=42 ; complete the square , &c. ; ac •+" !/ ~6» M*d 
x2 +y ^ =20 ; . \ \c=4, and y =2. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS RECEIVED. 

J. W. Henstridge, Collins* Bay, solved all ; Duncan McEachran, 
Mount Forest, 1, 2, 3,. and 7 ; Robert J. Walsh, Albion, 1, 2, and 
7; John Ireland, 7; Daniel Drummie, Solina, 7 ; Joseph Watson, 
Vaughan, 2. 

SOLUTIONS TO THE FOLLOWING PROBLEMS REQUIRED, 

Address Solutio'ns to A, Doyle, Ottatoa. 

1. A owes B $1000, and agrees to pay him in ten equal annual 
instalments, at a rate per cent., simple interest, equal to the true 
equated time for all the payments : how much must B receive an- 
nually 1 

1 1 I / 1 i 1 

4. A rectangular vessel of sheet-iron is 6 feet long, 2 feet wide, 
and IJ in depth ; it sinks 3 inches in common water ; j«quired the 
thickness of the sheet-iron. 

5. Required the length of a line, drawn from a ffiven point, in 
one of the sides of a given triangle, so as to cut off f of the area. 

6. The sum of the diagonal and length of a right-angled parallel- 
ogram is given, to construct it, when the square of the diagonal ib 
equal ton times the square of the less side. 

7. A body falling from the top of a tower, was observed to descend 

through - part of its altidude in the last second. Required the 

whole time of descent, and altitude of the tower. 

8. If a tube of two inches in width, under a pressure of two feet, 
deliver 10 cubic feet of water per minute, its co-efficient of efflux or 
velocity is required. 



REMITTANCES BY INSPECTORS AND TRUSTEES 

jjTO THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

Persons having to make remittances to the Education De- 
partment of Ontario, will please send the same, if to the 
amount of $50 or over, through an agency of the Bank of 
Commerce, or the Bank of Montreal, if there be one in th*e 
neighbourhood. The amount can be deposited at the agency to 
the credit of the Chief Superintendent, and the duplicate bank 
receipt enclosed with the letter of advice to the Education 
Department. 
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Vniyeniitj of Triaitj CoUdgd. 

(incorporated by royal charter. ) 
MEDICAL DEPA&TMENT-WINTEB SESSION 1875-76. 
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E. M. HODDEE, M.D., Eng. ; F.O.S., Lon. ; Dean of the Faculty, 
and Consulting Surgeon Toronto General Hospital and the Bamside 
Lying-in-Hospital. — 159 Queen Street West. Prof, of Obstetrics, 
and Diseases of Women and Children. 

W. B. BEAUMONT, M.D., F.R.C.S., Ena. ; Consulting Surgeon 
Toronto General Hospital. Emeritus Prof, of Surgery. 

NORMAN BETHUNE, B.A., M.D , Edin. ; M.R.C.S., Eng.; F.R.C.S., 
£din. ; F.O.S., Lon. ; Physician to the Toronto General Hospital, 
and Bumside Lyin^-in-Hospital. 24 Gerrard Street East. Prof, 
of Surgery and Climcal Surgery. 

WALTER B. GEIKIE, M.D., F.R,C.S., Edin. ; L.R.C.P., Lond. ; 
F.O.S., Lond.; Physician Toronto General HospitaL — Comer Gould 
and Yonge Streets. Prof, of Principles and Practice of Medicine. 

J.FULTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng.; L.R.C.P., Lon.— 334 Yonge St. 
Physician to the Hospital for Incurables and Hospital for Sick 
Cliildren. Professor of Physiology and Sanatory Science. 

W. COVERTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng. ; Professor of Pathology and 
Medical Diagnosis. 

JAMES BOVELL, M.D., L.R.C.P., Lon. ; Consulting Physician to the 
Toronto General Hospital, and the Burnside Lymg in-Hospital. — 
118 St. Patrick Street. Professor of General Pathology. 

J. E. KENNEDY, A.B., M.D., F.O.S. Lon. Prof, of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. 



J. ALGERNON TEMPLE, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng. ; F.O.S., Lon. ; 

Attending Physician, Bumside Lying-in-Hospital. — 144 Bay Street. 

Prof, of Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology, and AssuBtant Lec- 
turer on Obstetrics, etc. 
W. H. ELLIS, M.A., M.B., L.RC.P., Lon. ; Instructor in Chemistry, 

College of Technology. Prof, of Chemistry — General and Practical. 
H. ROBERTSON, M.B., M.R.C.S., Eng.— 24 Shuter Street. Prof, of 

Anatomy — Descriptive and Surgical. 
J. FRASER, M.D., M.R.C.S., Edin.; L.R.C.P., Lon. Demonstrator 

of Anatomy. 
A. J. JOHNSTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng.; F.R.M.S., Lpn. Microscopy. 
THOMAS KIRKLAND, M.A., Lecturer on Chemistry, Botany, etc. 

Normal School. 



The session will commence on FRIDAY, the Ist October, 1875, 
and continue for Six Months. The Lectures will be delivered in the 
new College building, close to the Toronto General Hospital. Full 
information respecting Lectures, Fees, Gold and Silver Medals, SchoJar- 
ships. Certificates of Honour, Graduation, &c., will be given in the 
annual announcement. 

E. M. HODDER, Dean. 
W. B. GEIKIE, Secretary. 

AN INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE 

——FOR BVXRT 

Teach^, Advanced StuderU, hUelUgent Family, Library, ami Profittskmal 

Person, is 

THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
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Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

10,000 Words atid Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 

3,000 Engravings ; 1840 pages 4to. Price $12. 

"The Beet Practical English Dictionary extant. "—i/07u2on Quar- 
terly Review, October, 1873. 



A National Standard. The authority in the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, and supplied by the Government to every pupil at 
West Point. 

jW Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, George P. 
Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, WiUis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, 
Rufus Choate, and the best American and European scholars. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher, and pro- 
fessional man. What Library is complete without the beet En^sh 
Dictionary ? 

A NEW FEATURE. 

To the 3,000 Illustrations heretofore in Webster's Unabi-idged w» 
have recently added four pages of 

COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

engraved expressly for the work at large expence. 

ALSO 

Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 

ItMO Pages Octavo. fiM EngravliMPS. Price $ft. 

i>k.oo:p,— 00 TO 1. 

The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the country in 1873 
were 20 times as large as the sales of any other Dictionaries. Tu proof, 
we will seod to any person, on application, the statements of more than 
100 Booksellers, from every section of the country. 

Published by G. &^G. MEBBIAM, Sprin^eld, Mass. 

_ SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



Webster's School Dictionaries- 
Webster's Primary School Dictionary 204 Engravings. 

Do Common School do 274 do 

Do High School do 297 do 

Do Academic do 344 do 

Do Counting House do with numerous illustrations 

and many valuable Tables not to be found elsewhere. 

Pablished by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 

Printed for the Education Department by Huntbk, Rosb & Co., Toronto. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION— CENSUS RETURNS. 

It waa a great &nd notable step in advance which the Legis- 
lature took in 1871, in embod^ring in the School Act of that 
yev those two moat important principlea to which we have 
referred, viz. : — " Free Schools" and " Compulsory Education' 
— or in other words the guarantee of an open door to every 
school'hooae in the land, so that the poorest child might enter 
and claim such an education as would fit him to fill with re- 
spectability and credit any ordinary position to which he might 
be called, and also the inalienable right secured by statute to 
every child in the Province, that suitable instruction shall 
be provided for him at the hands of his parents or guardians 
for at least four months of the year. 

In order to secure to the parties concerned, every facility 
for availing themselves of theee beneficent provisions of the 
law, tbe School Act of 1874 contains some important sup- 
plementary provisions, which not only enable trustees (but 
require them) to give practical effect to the compulsory pro- 
visions of the Act of 1871. The whole of the provisions of 
the law on this subject, as thus supplemented and consolidated, 
are as follows : — 

RIOHT or CHILDREN TO ATTEND 3CHOOL. 

156. Every child trom the age of seven to twelve years in- 
elusive, shall have the right to attend some school, or be other- 
wise educated, for four months in every year ; and any parent 
or guardian who does not provide that every child between the 



ages aforesaid under his care shall attend some school, or be 
otherwise educated, as thus of right declared, shall be subject 
to the penalties hereinafter provided by this Act ; 

((() Nothing herein shall be held to require any Roman 
Catholic to attend a Public School, or require a Protestant to 
attend a Roman Catholic School. 

CENSUS OF CHILDREN SHALL BE TAKEN. 

157. It shall be the duty of the trustees of every Public 
School ; 

(1) To ascerUin before the thirty-first day of December in 
every year, through the assessor, collector, or some other person 
to be appointed for that purpose, and paid by them, the 
names, ages, and residences of all the children of school age 
in their school section, division, or municipality, as the case 
may be — distinguishing those children between the ages of 
seven and twelve years inclusive— who have not attended any 
school. 

NOTIFICATION TO PARENTS— CONS EQUKN CIS OF NEGLECT. 

158. It shall further be the duty of the trustees of every 
Public School : — 

(1) In case, after having been so notified, the parents or 
guardians of such children continue to neglect or violate the 
provisions of the said one hundred and fifty-sixth section of 
this Act ; 

(2) It shall be the further duty of the trustees either to im- 
pose a rate-bill on such parents or guardians not exceeding one 
dollar per month for each of their children not attending 
school i or, 

(3) To make complaint of such neglect or violation to a 
magistrate having jurisdiction in such cases, provided by the 
one hundred and fifty-ninth section of this Act, and to deliver 
to said magistrate a statement of the names and residences of 
the parents or guardians of such children. 

DUTY OF POLICE AND OTHER MAGISTRATES IN THE MATTER. 

159. It shall be competent for Uie police magistrate of any 
city or town, and for any magistrate in any village, township or 
town where there is no police magistrate, to investigate and 
decide upon any complaint made by the trustees, or any parson 
authorised by them, against any parent or guardian for the 
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violation of the next preceding sections of this Act, and to 
impose a fine not exceeding five dollars for the first wilful 
offence, and double that penalty for every subsequent offence ; 
which fine and penalty shall be enforced as provided in the 
one hundred and seventy-seventh section of this Act ; 

{a) The police magistrate or justice shall not be bound to, 
but may, in his discretion, forego to issue the warrant for the 
imprisonment of the offender as in said section is provided. 

160. It shall be the duty of the police magistrate, or any magis- 
trate, where there is no police magistrate, to ascertain as far as may 
be, the circumstances of any party complained of for not sending 
his child or children to some school, or otherwise educating him or 
them, and whether the alleged violation has been wilful, or has 
been caused by extreme poverty, or ill-health, or too great a 
distance from any school ; and in any of the latter cases the magis- 
trate shall not award punishment, but shall report the circum- 
stances to the trustees of the rural school section or division in 
which the offence has occurred. 

It will thus be seen that the duty of the Trustees of every 
Public School in regard to the "Compulsory" provisions of the 
School Act, is imperative in itself, and that it is of a three-fold 
character : — 

First. — They are required to employ a suitable person to take a 
school census of the section, division, or municipality, once a year. 

Second. — The person who takes the census must distinguish in 
the oensus roll the names of the children who have not been sent 
to school or otherwise instructed for at least four months of the 
year then next preceding. 

Third. -^The Trustees must either : 

(1.) Summon before a magistrate the parent or guardian of the 
children who have not been sent to school or who have not been 
otherwise educated during those four months, to answer for such 
neglect ; or they must, 

(2.) Impose and collect a rate-bill of not more than one dollar 
per diild for every month of neglect. 

We have thus pointed out the duty which the law imposes upon 
eveiy public school corporation in giving effect to the compulsory 
provisions of the newly consolidated School Act. We trust that 
they will not fail to perform this duty faithfully and effectively. 
Should they refuse or neglect to do so, they will render themselves 
personally liable at the suit of any rate-payer, for the amount of 
money lost to the school section or division, either from the non- 
attendance at the school of the absent children, or from the failure 
of the Trustees to impose and collect the prescribed rate-bill for 
such non-attendance. 

We may mention that Messrs. Oopp, Clark & Co., of this city, 
have provided, at a small cost, blank forms of ike required census 
returns. 
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THE TEACHERS OF ONTARIO. 

The October number of the Journal of Educationy the oflScial or- 
fSBSi of the I>epartment, gives the full results of the July examina- 
tion for the licensing of teachers. If we may take this result as a 
fair criterion of what has been done on similar occasions in this 
connection before, then it must be confessed that Ontario is not too 
rich in well qualified teachers. When it is considered that in the 
full cycle of twelve calendar months only twenty teachers of the 
first class have been added to the professional list, the evidence is 
conclusive that the agencies at work are not sufficient to meet the 
wants of the country. While the population, the wealth, the num- 
ber of schools, and the number of scholars are rapidly increasing in 
the province, and the voluntary expenditure by the people for the 
promotion of this good cause goes on, pari passu, with our advan- 
cing means, there Ls no corresponding increase in the number of 
teachers who show their ability to enter the front rank of the pro- 
fession. In fact this number of twenty will hardly fill up the va- 
cancies that have been made by the withdrawal from the field of 
teachers similarly qualified for the work. We believe the statistics 
published by the Department annually will show, that teachers 
possessing first-class certificates, in place of increasing with the 
wants of the country, are rather declining in numbers — evidently 
leaving the profession for other more lucrative and more agreeable 
pursuits. This must soon tell upon the Public Schools of Ontario, 
and convince our legislators, educationists and public men generally^ 



that the cause requires to be investigated and a remedy applied. 
From the Journal of Education alr^idy alluded to we leaniy that 
the candidates for first-class certificates numbered 46 ; for second 
class 709 ; and for third-class 3,109 ; the candidates who succeeded 
in obtaining first-class in all three grades, were only 20 ; second- 
class 1 86 males and 90 females, — 276 in aU ; and third, 654 
males and 979 females — 1633 of both sexes. Nothing more than 
this is necessary to prove that the education of the youth of the 
Province is rapidly passing into the hands of incompetent and inex- 
perienced teachers. When it is considered that the remun- 
eration of teachers is so exceedingly small — so ridiculously 
small — when compared with the attainments required for a first- 
class certificate, and the responsible nature of the employment, 
there is one cause, and a very efficient cause, made out to account 
for the depletion thM has to be annually recorded as taking place in 
the ranks of our best qualified teachers. The insecurity of their 
position, the incessant changes that are made by the school trustees 
in rural sections, and the avidity with which many of these will 
avail tnemselves of the services of inferior teachers, who are willing to 
accept of any salary that is offered, are additional reasons why good 
men should carry their merchandise to some better market. A remedy 
might be found for some of these evils, were the present -system of 
leaving the trustees of each section, the independeut arbiters of the 
teacher to be selected and the salary to be paid in their respective 
districts, brought to an end, and the system of township boards 
introduced in its stead. One board acting for a whole town- 
ship could and would correct many of the glaring evils that exist 
under the present system. With a larger body of trustees to de- 
liberate, with a wider field of action before them, with greater in- 
dependence of petty local influence and with an increase of cor- 
porate powers in some respects, we might expect to see more intell- 
igence displayed and more liberal views prevail in the management 
of their educational afifairs. The smaller sections would not have 
to put up with an inferior teacher through the dread of a heavy 
tax to be laid upon the residents, and the grumblings of those who 
are unwilling to pay it. When legislation for a whole township, 
and when the sphere of their duties was widened, their powers and 
responsibilities increased, one might expect, in most cases, that the 
host man available would be selected for the oflice of trustee. The 
change would be beneficial for the teacher in respect to all the 
grievances we have pointed out, and the public interest would un- 
doubtedly bo promoted by the cliange. Our Public Schools never can 
be what they ought to be, and what the Legislature of Ontario de- 
signed they should be, until the proper means be taken to «ippVy\&iA 
Province with a sufficient number of well qualified teachers, and 
stop the leak by which the country is losing the services of those we 
have. To meet the former want the number of Normal or Training 
Schools in the Province will have to be increased. Every means 
must be taken to increase the number of such schools, and render 
as effective as possible those already in existence. IM^y were of 
opinion that the three years of probation allowed by the law for the 
teacher, holding a third-class certificate, to prepare himself to take 
a higher grade, would have resulted in stimulatinff the younger 
members of the profession to exert themselves, and follow out a 
consistent course of self -improvement. There is some reason to 
fear that the success of the scheme has been but partial, and there- 
fore nothing remains but to fall back upon the other agency, — that 
of additionaJ Normal Schools. Even three Normal Schools will 
scarcely be sufficient to turn out the number of first and second 
dass teachers wanted, and with nothing lower than these, except 
as mere pupil teachers, ought any board of trustees to be satisfied. 
— London Free Press, 



ISSUE OF SCHOOL CERTIFICATES, 1871-1875. 

One gratifying fact attesting the wisdom and value of the School 
Bill passed under the auspices of the late Mr. Sandfield Macdon- 
aid's Government has been demonstrated in the great success which 
has attended the mode of examining and licensing Pnblic School 
Teachers which it prescribes. Formerly every Coimty Board of 
Examiners could frame their own questions for first, second, and 
third class certificates. They could then, each for themselves, fix 
the value of the individual answers to the individual questions pro- 
posed. This system involved three palpable defects, apart from the 
injury inflicted upon the country and the injustice to individual 
teachers. First, the questions were prepared by thiriy-five or forty 
Boards, without the slightest reference to uniformity — although the 
legal value of the certificates given was uniform throughout the 
country. Secondly, even if the character of the questions proposed 
made an approach to uniformity, yet the answers received in each 
county, and to every variety of questions, made no pretensions 
whatever to reaching, or even aiming at, a uniform standard of 
merit. Thirdly (and the most fatal defect in the system of all} 
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that in some ootintieB a smattering knowledge of grammar, or arith- 
metic, or of the two subiects alone, was considered sufficient to 
entitle the fortunate candidate to the highest as well as (in degree) 
to the lowest class of certificates, as the case might be, or as indi- 
▼idnal opinion, or more frequently personal preference and friend- 
ship, might decide. In fact, almost every one who went up for 
examination received a certificate. Under the Sandfield Macdon- 
ald Act such a state of things was happily put a stop to ; although 
there is yet room for improvement, in restricting the issue of first 
and aeoond class certificates (which has equally a legal value in every 
county of the Province,) to a central authority. From the following 
table, compiled from official sources, we learn that in five years 
17,747 persons (some more than once) have gone up for examina- 
tion as Public School teachers. Of this number only 8,857 — or less 
than one-half— obtained certificates. Of tfiose holding first and 
second class certificates the great preponderance are males (925 to 
333 females), while the large proportion of those holding third class 
certificates are females, viz. : 4,375 and 3,224 males. « 
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On the same subject the Olohe remarks : — '' There has for some 
time past been reason to suspect that the number of third-class 
teachers is beginning in some localities to be in excess of the de- 
mand. Should this become general the effect on salaries and the 
general status of the profession would be very injurious, and would 
go far towards neutralizing the benefits traceable to the intro- 
duction of the new system. The subjoined table will throw some 
light on this point. It exhibits the number of schools in active 
operation in each county municipality, toge^er with the number 
of candidates, successful and unsuccessful, at the examination of 
1875, as follows : — 



Mimicipality. 



No. of 
Schools. 



Brant 61 

Brace 145 

Oarleton 136 

Dnndas 82 

Durham 99 

Elgin 106 

Essex 87 

Fiontenac 140 

Glengany 73 

Grey 208 

Halnimand 94 

Haliburton 23 



No. of Candi- 
dates for 
3rd class. 
45 
116 
62 
42 
47 
119 
41 
63 
38 
138 
29 
9 



SucoeBsfiiL 

23 
69 
23 

6 
29 
58 
27 
20 
16 
85 
22 

9 



MunidpaUty. 



No. of 
Schools. 



Halton 55 

Hastings 171 

Huron 173 

Kent 106 

Lambton 126 

Lanark ..118 

Leeds and Grenville 229 

Lennox and Addington 106 

Linc<3ln 71 

Middlesex. 211 

Norfolk 103 

Northumberland 109 

Ontario 116 

Oxford 107 

Peel 79 

Perth 102 

Peterboro' 79 

PreHcott 66 

Prince Edward 80 

Renfrew 76 

Ku«aell 53 

Simcoe 193 

Stormont 74 

Victoria • 124 

Waterloo 91 

Wellaud 84 

Wellington 185 

Wentworth 80 

York 173 

'* It appears that in some counties the number of successful candi- 
dates for third class alone amounted at last examination to more 
than half the niimber of schools, and as very few of these were re* 
examined, while schools were supplied before, it follows that in 
these municipalities a large number of teachers must be left unem- 
ployed. In some instances the number of suocessftd candidates waa 
so small as to give nse to some doubt whether some of the schools 
may not be left without teachers. And lastly, the different percent- 
ages of successful candidates in different counties leads irresistiblj 
to ike conclusion that either the material to work upon is very di- 
verse, or there is a great lack of uniformity in the stimdard adopted 
by different Boards." 



No. of Candi- 




dates for 


Snooee 


3rd dasB. 




31 


26 


131 


66 


97 


51 


82 


36 


90 


47 


124 


88 


147 


103 


43 


28 


43 


21 


192 


48 


56 


34 


40 


40 


91 


60 


77 


12 


48 


15 


116 


36 


69 


24 


29 


18 


44 


20 


54 


11 


27 


11 


•122 


93 


50 


14 


69 


36 


74 


41 


38 


19 


151 


56 


48 


39 


107 


79 
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EDUCATION IN QUEBEC AND ONTARIO. 

At a late convention of teachers, held in Quebec, a paper was 
read entitled '' The disadvantages under whidh a oountiry teacher 
labours, and how they might be lessened." The writer of the 
paper recounts his eight years' experience as a high school teacher 
in the rural districts of that Province, and asserts, that during the 
whole of that time he " has never been inside a school-room that 
was suitably furnished with apparatus." But this condition of 
affairs, he affirms to be better than in the common schools. The 
following extract from the paper to which we refer, will, perhapBy 
best describe the incompetency and indifference that exists in con- 
nection with school-house accommodation in Quebec : 

*' The teacher is told to go early, for the room will need sweeping^ 
as at present it is just as the plasterers left it. As there is no 
broom, she is told to go and borrow one from the nearest neighbour. 
It is probably a cold, rainy day in November, and furthermore, 
told she can pick up enough shavings and pieces of wood, left 
round the buUding by the workmen, to make a fire, as the farmers 
have not yet brought in any firewood for the school. Enter the room, 
and you find it fitted up with seats and desks — and, that is alL A 
chair for the teacher is frequently borrowed from the same unlucky 
neighbour who lent the broom, and by subscription of one pennv 
from each pupil, augmented by five cents from the teacher, enoufi^ 
money is raised to purchase a water-pail and a tin cup. In tue 
case of the building being an old one, matters are in a worse plight 
still. It is impossible to keep the room warm, as the plaster has in 
many places dissolved partnership with the wall, sundry windows 
are broken, and the door never shuts tightly. Ca6es have occurred 
where the teacher has been under the necessity of moving her 
classes from one part of the room to another, in order to avoid the 
rain which descends through the leaking roof. But the most 
serious matter of all is the want of accommodation in many of our 
schools. In England where sanitary precautions are so much more 
closely consulted (as of course they are also so much more needed), 
each district must fulfil the requirement of the law, by providing 
accommodation in proportion to the number of pupils. Bere, the 
room is as dosely packed as possible, sometimes to overflowing.'' 

Whether religious intolerance fetters the progress of eduoaUonal 
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matters in the adjacent Province, or that there is lack of interest 
evinced in a matter of such vital importance to the country, we 
know not ; but the comparison between the Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario, in connection with their respective systems of public 
in?«tructiou, cannot but result to the detriment of the one and the 
credit of the other. The Province of Quebec, with (according to 
the last census) a population of 1,191,516 reports in 1873, 3,381 as 
the total number of schools in existence, whilst Ontario, with a 
population of 1,620,851, had in 1874 — one year later — 4,650 schools 
in successful operation ; and, in the matter of school-house accom- 
modation alone, there has been an expenditure in Ontario, during 
the last three years, of $440,000. It will thus be seen, that we 
have good reason to feel proud of a system of public instruction, 
effectively and wisely administered. The Ontario Bureau of 
Education insists upon adequate school-house accommodation being 
provided, and the law in tliis respect is rigidly enforced by the In- 
spector, who has power to withhold the Government grant to any 
delinquent schooL It is the duty of the trustees to make provision 
for the cleaning of the school-house, and it is not compulsory upon 
the teacher to do aught else than his professional capacity requires. 
** The General Begula^ons for the organization, government and 
discipline of the Public schools'' render it imperative upon the school 
trustee corporations to provide necessary school furniture and ap- 
paratus, viz : desks, seats, blackboards, maps, library, presses, 
books, &c., required for the efficient conduct of the school, and 
the Inspector is especially directed to see whether the law and regu- 
lations have been complied with in this matter. With such 
wise provisions for the extension of a universal system of free ed- 
ucation throughout the Province, a rigid adherance to detail in the 
administration of beneficial enactments, and an active co-operation 
from all parties, without respect to creed or politics, Ontario may 
justly boast of possessing one of the best plans for public instruc- 
tion in the world. 

Whatever else may be said, it is not to be laid to the charge of 
the Chief Superintendent, that the system is not invariably in prac- 
tice, from force of circumstances, so perfectly as in theory. All 
thanks are, however, due to that distinguished officer for his efforts 
on behalf of the cause of education during a long course of official 
life. The system he has founded, which has now, in part, been 
copied in England, will be a monument to his honour when his life 
shall be ended. 

But while deficiencies of the kind noted in the extract given 
above are complained of, it would seem, that in the higher levels 
serious deficiencies also exist. Mr. Hobart Butler complains, 
that a very serious deterioriation has taken place in High Schools 
and Academies. The tests of learning are reduced and unnecessary 
exemptions made. Any *' ecclesiastic" may teach by virtue of his 
profession, no matter whether he has, or has not, the ' * mechanical 
skill to be the author of his own autograph.'^ Mr. Butler VC17 
properly points out the need of a sound knowledge of the Classics 
as a portion of general education. He says, and very truly : 

*' As disciplinarians, the Latin and Greek furnish a greater 
amount of valuable stimulus to the mind than a half dozen modern 
spoken languages. He who knows them, especially the former, is 
almost a master of the languages of the Latin stock, the Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian and French. A celebrated writer says : — * In 
. studying Latin one will of necessity get more correct ideas oi the 
stinicture of language than in studying English. Our own 
language we learn by rote, more or less correctly — oftener less than 
more — and in attempting a systematic study of it, we have this 
previous inaccurate knowledge to contend with ; while in regard to 
Latin, we have previous ignorance in our favour. ^ The Latin is in 
a more complete state of development than are the modern 
languages, t*or the reason that the pride of learning, and the efforts 
of a supeiior order of writers have united to bring it into such a 
state of development." 

The annual report of the Public School Inspector of Prince Ed- 
ward to the County Council is an interesting document. He re- 
grets to have to state that no great amount of progress was visible 
during 1874, and offers, as the most favourable classification possi- 
ble, the following : — Schools excellent, 10 ; good, 25 ; middUng, 
27 ; poor, 18 ; this, compared with 1873, shows seven fewer good 
schools and seven more poor ones. He complains in strong terms 
of the irregular attendance of the pupils, and urges, by implication, 
the operation of the compulsory clause in the School Act. The 
average attendance during 1874 was only 43 per cent, of the num- 
ber on the roll, and in 1873 only 41. After irregularity of attend- 
ance, the next most serious drawback is the lack of experienced 
teachers. Time does not seem to make much improvement, as the 
most successful teachers are annually leaving the profession. Of 
the teachers in the county duiing 1874, seventeen taught for the 
first Ume, thirty had taught less than three years, and only thirty 



had been in the profession more than five years. This state of 
affairs is the more singular, inasmuch as the salaries paid are com- 
paratively liberal During last year four teachers received $500 ; 
four received between $450 and $500 ; and eleven between $4^ 
and $450. The average salary of male teachers was $373, an in- 
crease of $21 over 1873 ; the average for females $218, a decrease 
of $15. Many of the school premises are yet inadequate and incon- 
venient. Only four new school-houses were built during the past 
year, and ten are promised for the current one. There is a gradual 
discontinuance of the practice of changing teachers. The average 
time during which the schools were kept open is 11 months and 7 
days, an increase of 25 days over 1873. The report closes with the 
expression of the opinion that the standard of educational attain- 
ments is gradually rising in the county, and that the foundation is 
being laid for a broad, liberal culture in the minds of a majority of 
its youth. 

EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1874. 

The tMrty-eighth annual report of the Board of Education of the 
State of Massachusetts contains the usual statistics and other docu- 
mentary matter, the whole constituting a very valuable addition 
to the literature of education. The number of public schools in the 
State is 5,425, being an increase for the year of 120. The number 
of children between five and fifteen is" nearly 300,000. The num- 
ber of pupils of all ages attending the public schools is 297,025, 
with an average attendance during the year of 210,548. There are 
1,078 male and 7,637 female teachers. The aggregate expense dur- 
ing 1873-4, of the public schools, exclusive of building and repairs, 
was $4,533,553, and for building and repairs $1,646,670. In addi- 
tion to the public schools there are 209 High Schools, of which the 
GenenU Agent says: **' The importance of this grade of school cumot 
be too highly estimated, in opening to all classes the gratuitous 
benefits of an advanced course of study, in elevating the character 
of the lower grades, and in their tendency to perfect and diffuse all 
that is valuable in our school system. " There are five Normal 
Schools, with a capacity for 1,050 pupils. Of free public libraries 
there were, at the last retiums, eighty-two, with a total of 564, 479 
volumes. 

The year 1874 was signalized by the establishment of a Normal 
Art School, the average attendance at which is 146. Great progress 
has been made in individual art education, which has been further 
stimulated by annual exhibitions of drawings in Boston from tJi© 
free industrial evening classes. 



DR. McCOSH'S SUCCESS IN PRINCETON. 

Dr. McCosh, the venerable and esteemed President of Princeton 
University, who has completed the seventh year of his connection 
with that institution, has just been giving a very interesting 
account of his stewardship. He begins by reminding the students 
of the physiological theory that every particle of matter in the body 
is renewed every seven years, and he thinks by an analogous 
course of reasoning that he may now fairly consider himself an 
American, which he declares he feels every inch. He disclaims, 
in offering a short review of the progress of the University under 
his guidance, any desire or intention to demand any merit for him- 
self or his colleagues, except that they have devoted themselves 
thoroughly to their work. To those who by their wise counsels and 
liberid benefactions had sustained and encouraged the institution, 
all the credit of its success belonged, lie contended, and in proof of 
what had been done in this way, he quoted the fact that about 
$1,250,000 in the shape of donations had been received within the 
seven years. The number of buildings had been doubled, two fine 
museums completed, and over $4,000 worth of books had been 
added to the library. There were six new professorships estab- 
lished, and twelve new branches of study in the various depart- 
ments of science and literature. The status of the University 
had been raised, and so had the standard of the entrance examina- 
tions, and an extensive system of fellowships and prizes, inauji^- 
rated, to which about $5,000 a year had been devoted. One hun- 
dred and seventy-four students have up to the present, this year 
applied for entrance, which was not anticipated in view of the 
greater difficulty of passing the examhiations, and more are ex- 
pected to come yet. Half a million more money is wanted to 
complete the plans which have been laid, part of which are the 
addition of two professorships, a tutor and the necessary buildings, 
but where the money is to come from the venerable principal says 
he does not yet know. However he feels certain it is going to come, 
and he points to the fact that whereas in the past the greater pro- 
portion of the funds contributed have gone to the erection of new 
departments, in the future they will be aimed solely at the direct 
promotion of learning. The record is a good one, and the ei^* 
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perience of the past fully justifies Dr. McCosh's hopes of liberality 
towards the coUege on the part of the American public. 



ILLITERATE PEOPLE IN ENGLAND. 

A return just issued by order of the British House of Commons 
gives the proportional number of men and ^oroen who, between 
1860 and 1872, signed the marriage register with marks, in the 
counties, parliamentary boroughs, and dustricts not containing par- 
liamentary boroughs, throughout England and Wales. The facts 
are interuatiug and some of them very suggestiTe. The marriages 
throughout the kingdom numbered 1,293,895 ; 261,346, or 20.2 per 
cent, of the men, and 359,460, or 27.8 per cent, of the brides signed 
the register with marks. In North Wales the marriages numl^red 
20,322 ; in South Wales, 43,715 ; and in Monmouthshire, 12,861. 
In North Wales, 6,118, or 30. ] per cent, of the bridegrooms, and 
8,315, or 40.9 per cent, of the brides ; in South Wales, 13,196, or 
30.2 per cent, of the men, and 20,616, or 47.2 of the women ; in 
Monmouthshire, 4,650, or 36.2 per cent, of the men, and 5,507, or 
42.8 per cent, of the women, signed the register with marks. 



III. a^duratiais '^nUlliqtntt. 



Univkr^ity College.— At the recent Convocation of University 

College, His Honor Governor Macdonald, in his capacity as visitor, pre- 
sided. Professor Loudon, according to established custom, delivered his 
inaugural address immediately after Convocation, and the warm reception 
accorded the new Professor by the undeigraduates is evidence of his popu- 
larity amount them. The attendance of visitors was large. The proceed- 
ings of the Convocation opened with the presentation of the prizes by His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Grovemor. The recipients were presented to his 
Honor by the Professors of their respective classes, and as each came for- 
ward, his Honor greeted them with a few kind words of congratulation. 
On the conclusion of the distribution of prizes, the President, Dr. McCauI, 
said it was usual for the presiding officer to deliver an address at the close 
of the proceedings. It was not his intention to conform to the custom on 
that occasion, in the first j>laoe because there was an officer of higher rank 
than himself present, and in the second place, because he thought they were 
all impatient to hear the inaugural lecture of Professor Loudon. He should 
also dispense with the usual recapitulation of the results of the year, because 
the main facts had already l^een given in the paper. He would not, how- 
ever^ deny himself the pleasure of expressing to his Honor, how much 
Satification his presence there afforded them (applause) as it showed his 
onor took a deep interest in the prosfress of the College, and in the advance 
xaent of education as an im]K>rtant element in national greatness. Next to 
the righteousness which exalteth a nation he considered the spread of educa- 
tion of vital importance, especially in such a country as this, where, owing 
to the existence of the utmost pohtical liberty, it was absolutely imperative 
that the people should be educated in order that they mi^ht exercise their 
right of franchise with intelligence. The system of education established in 
this Province, free and unfettered, he believed to be the best adapted to 
such a country as Canada, because out of the public funds it supplied the 
means whereby the son of the humblest man, wnatever his politics, religion, 
or nationality, could pass from the common schools to the grammar schools, 
thence to the Colleges and Universities, and perhaps fill the highest office in 
the land — even as mgh as that of his Honor, the Lieut. -Governor — and be 
enabled to discharge the duties of that exalted station with credit to himself, 
honour to the place where he was educated, and with benefit to the com- 
munity. (Cheers). 

His Honor, who was greeted with loud applause, then rose to acknow^ 
ledge the enthusiastic welcome he had received. He assured those present 
that never in his whole Ufe had he felt so embarrassed. Surrounded oy men 
of the highest culture and refinement, he felt that he not had the advantages 
they possessed. If, in order to discharge the duties of Lieutenant-Governor 
it haa been necessary to have received a univerf>ity education, he would not 
have occupied the position he did. The students whom he saw before him 
were happv in having secured the scnrvices of men who could impart to them 
that knowledge that wonld be the best passport for their future progress in 
almost any position they would be called upon to fill. Not having obtained 
a university education he was the better able to judge of what was required 
by those who appeared there that day, in order to fit them for offices of 
public trust. For himself, he might say that when he accepted the position 
of Lieut. -Governor, he and politics parted company, and he should dischaive 
the duties of the office without prejudice or favour. (Loud applause.) In 
conclusion, he assured them that no one had more at heart the educational 
and general interests of the country than himself. (Cheers.) The proceed- 
ings then terminated, and his Honor shortly after left. 



— ^Knox Collbob Opknbi).— Knox CoUege. a very handsome theological 
institution in connection with the Canada Presoyterian Church, was opened 
on the Gth ult. Very Rev. Principal Cook D. D. (of Morin College, Quebec) 
Moderator, presided. The speakers were the Very Rev. Principal Cavan, 
li.D., Very Rev. Principal Snodgrass, D.D., of Queen's College University, 
Rev. President McCaul, of University College, and Rev. Mr. Scrimiger, of 
Montreal College. Ihe College staff is as follows :— The Rev. W. Cavan, 
D.D., Principal, and Professor of Exegetical Theology : Rev. W. Gregg, 
M. A., Professor of Apologetics and Church Histoiy ; Kev. W. McLaren, 
Professor of Systematic ITieology; Rev. Dr. Proudfoot. Lecturer on 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology; A. M. Hamilton, M.A., and W. A. 
Wilson B. A. , Classical Teachers ; Professor Travemer, Teacher of Elocution. 
The history of the College, like that of the I^resbyterian Church, has been 
one of slow but steadily increasing growth and prosperity. Established 



thirty years ago in a most humble way, the institution has increased wit 
the advance of Presbyterianism in Canada, until it can boast of handsome 
buildings and able Professors. The date of its bulh \b October 14th, 1844, 
when the Synod of " The Presbyterian Church of Canada " adopted a 
minute in favour of appointing a Professor of Divinity and a Profenor of 
Literature and Science for conducting the studies of youn^ men desiring to 
enter the ministry, Toronto being made the home of the incipient educational 
institution, llie first session was attended by fourteen students, four of 
whom had been students at Queen's, Kingstoiu^ before the disruption. The 
classes were conducted by the Rev. Andrew King, a deputy from the Free 
Church of Scotland, and the Rev. Henij Esson, of Gabriel-st. Church, 
Montreal, Professors of Divinity and of Literature respectively, in a modest 
apartment in Mr. Esson's house in St. James-st. The staff was, however, 
almost immediately supplemented by the addition of the Rev. C. Robert 
Bums, of Paisley, pastor of the newly organized Knox Church, who was- 
appointed to fill the chair of Theology . The classes continued their work 
without an event of interest occurring until two years afterwards when the 
Synod appointed a committee to consider the desirability of incorporating 
the College and to report a scheme for ita establishment on a broader and 
permanent basis. Tne result of this action was that the institution was 
named Knox College, and an Academy or High School was added, the latter 
being placed under the charge of Rev. A- Gale, formerly of Hamilton, 
assisted by Rev. T. Wightman. formerly of Camden. The more ambitious 
institution found a home in Ontario Terrace, in premises since enlarged 
and now forming the Queen's HoteL Valuable assistance in the work of 
tewchiDg was rendered about this time by Rev. R. Mc(^orkless, of St. 
Ninians, Scotland, and Rev. W. Rintoul, the latter conducting the classes 
in Hebrew and in Biblical criticism. In 1847 the Synod, in consideration 
of the increased number of students requiring the undivided services of a 
Professor, resolved to separate the Professorship of Theology in Knox Col- 
lege from the Pastorship of Knox Church in this city, the two positions 
having been held by Dr. Bums. A deputation was sent to Scotland to 
confer with the Colonial (^ommittee of the Free Church, and secure, if possi- 
ble the appointment of a 'llieological Professor. The result was the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Dr. Willis, who continued to teach theologv with dis- 
tinguished success during twenty-three years. With a view of promoting 
the efficie ncy of the College, the Synod appointed during the following year 
the Rev. Wm. Rintoul as Professor of Hebrew, the permanencv of the 
appointment being made dependent upon the provision tnat might De made 
for Oriental literature in what was then King's College, now the I'oronto 
University. Mr. Rintoul occupied the position with credit during several 
years, when, in consequence of changes in the University, it wa6 considered 
no longer necessary to maintain a Professorship of Hebrew in Knox College. 
Amon^ the many ministers who rendered important service to the institution 
from time to time at this period of its history, may be mentioned the Rev. 
Wm. LyalL afterwards connected with the Divinity Hall at Halifax, N.S., 
and Rev. Ralph Robb, of Hamilton. The death of Professor Esson, in 
185;?, was followed by the appointment of the Rev. George Paxton Youn^, 
of Kjiox Church, Hamilton, to the vacant jpost. In the followie^ nession it 
became necessary to remove from Ontario T'errace, and accordingly Elmsley 
Villa, formerly occupied by the Eari of Elgin when Govemor-ijHeneral, was 
acquired, and enlarged so as to afford accomodation for the classes and 
boarding department. The staff was also enlarged by the appointment of 
Rev. Dr. Bums to the department of C'hurch Hi^^tovy and Evidences, while 
that of Exegetical ITieology was assigned to Professor Young. An Act of 
Incorporation was obtained from the Legislature in 1858. From the first 
establishment of the College it was not intended that permanent provi.sion 
should be made for instruction in the literary branches- After I^rofesHtv 
Gale's retirement and death, which took place in 1854, Rev. John Laing 
and subsequently Mr. James 8mith, acted as teachers in the pr^'paratory 
department. Instruction in this department has since been given by senior 
students, except during three sessions, when Professor Young, who bad 
resigned his position on the College staff iu 1864, took charge of the literary 
classes by desire of the Svnod. After I'rofessor Young's retirement, the 
Rev. W. Gregg, of Cooke's Church, and Rev. W. Cavan, of St. Mary's, 
acted as lecturers on exegetical theology during two years, when the latter 
was placed in charge of the department. Dr. Burns havimg resigned his 
position as Professor of Church Histoiy in 1864, became Emeritus Professor 
but continued to render service in the classes until his death, in 1869. During 
the following year Ifr. Willis resigned his position, and was followed by Rev. 
Dr. Inglis, of Hamilton, and Rev . Wm. Gregg, of Cooke's Church, Toronto, 
the latter of whom now fills the chair of Apologetics. The Rev. Wm. 
Maclaren. of Knox Church, Ottawa, was assigned the Professorship of 
Systematic Theology, thereby completing the staff of Professors. 

Knox College embraces the theological institution of the United Presby- 
terian Church as well as that of the Presbjrterian Church of Canada, 
the two colleges being merged into one at the union in 1861. A few words 
respecting theologiciu education as conducted in the United Presbyterian 
Church previous to the union will, therefore, be opportune. In lo45 ^e 
** Missionary Presbytery of the Canadas," recognising the iinpoi-tance of 
providing for a native trained ministry, adopted a scheme for the establish- 
ment of a theological institutioo, and the Rev. Wm. Proudfoot, of London, 
was appointed first Professor of Theolo^. The curriculum of the institution 
which was located at London, embraced classics, mental and moral philosophy 
* 'c and rhetoric, as well as systematic theology. Church history, and 
,, _, ^•^ — i /. :«„ ;« the fall of 1845, the entire work of 
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teaching devolved upon Mr. Proudfoot for two years, at the expiration of 
which tune Rev. A. Mackenzie, of Goderich, was appointed to teach Hebrew. 
A f ter the lapse of two more years, the institution was removed to Toronto, 
and, owing to King's College being erected into a Provincial institution, it 
was resolved to limit the teaching given at the institution to theolojry. Mr. 
Proudfoot dded shortly afterwards. He was succeeded by the R!ev. Dr, 
John Taylor, of Auchtermuchty, Scotland, who discharged the duties of 
Tlieological Professor duriug the eight succeeding years, when he returned 
to his native country. When the Union was effected, in 1861, ten students 
were taking their theological course in connection with the United Presby- 
terian Church, and these all entered Knox Collefl:e. This representative 
institution has continued the work of affording theological training with 
vigour and success. About four hundred young men have passed through ita 
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daaMS slnoe its opening, and of these about two hundred are working in the 
cause of the Canadian Presbyterian Church. With the increasing prosperity 
of the College under Principal Cavan, the necessity of commodious and 
suitable buildings for College purposes became manifest. Two years ago 
the College Board, with the consent of the Assembly, made an appeal to 
the fiienos of Presbjrterianism for aid in the erection of a new home for the 
College, which appeal was shortly responded to, and the work soon after- 
wards entered upon. The result of tne energy of the College Board and 
professors, and of the liberality of friends of the cause, is seen in the hand- 
some edifice which was opened yesterday. 

The College building occupies a splendid site on the Crescent, which 
occupies the centre of Spadina avenue, just north of Collie-street. The 
design is Grothic. The block is plannea m the form of the letter E, and is 
built of white brick, with stone trimmings. An exceedingly effective and 
i^rtistic appearance has been obtained by relieving the outline of the building 
with a handsome tower, 130 feet high flanked on each side with stone pillars, 
carved stone capitals, tracery heaos, and surmounted with moulded pedi- 
ments and carved stone finials. The facade fronting the avenue has a length 
of 230 feet, and there are wings running north, each 150 feet long. The 
main entrance lobby, under the tower, is 15 feet wide, the floor covered with 
encaustic tiles, the roof being groined with oak moulded ribs resting on 
carved stone corbels. To the nght and left of the main entrance are cor- 
idors ten feet wide, with arches at intervals^ leading to the various class- 
rooms, Professors' rooms, lecture-room and dming-huL Of the class-rooms 
two are constructed to accommodate eighty students each, and two for fifty 
eaotu On the ground floor are also the Secretary's room, four rooms for 
Ptofeasors, Senate room, Visitors' room, kitchen, laundry, and other domestic 
offices^ over which are servants' rooms. With a view to safety, the boiler 
room IS placed outside the central portion of the main building, and is in 
connection with the cellars. ^ Passing up a heavy oak staircase the first floor 
is reached. In a central position is tne Library. 60 feet long by 30 feet wide, 
with reading rooms opemng into it. Over the library is the museum, with 
handsome timbered roof. The lecture hall is a handsome apartment, high 
and well ventilated. Opposite the platform at the east end is a gallery ap- 
proached by a stair running up in a tower over the east entrance, ana also 
from the first floor. The hall has a rich, open timbered roof, and the windows 
are decorated with tinted glass. The building contains thirty-six rooms for 
students, each room averaging fourteen feet by twenty feet, thus affording 
accommodation for about eighty resident pupils. The bath rooms, etc., are 
very complete. The heating will be done by steam, and the different apart- 
ments will be ventilated by a system of flues connected with the boilers. 
The roof is covered with slates laid on felt. The work has been carried to a 
successful completion under the direction of a committee connected with the 
college. — Olobe, 



Educational Items. — James Louden, Esq., M.A., Mathematical 
Tutor in University College, Toronto, has been appointed Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Toronto, vice John B. Cherriman, 
Esq., M.A., appointed General Inspector of Insurance Companies in 
Canada. Alfred Baker, Esq., M.A., Mathematical Master of U. C. 
College, takes Mr. London's place as Mathematical Tutor of Uuiyersity 
CoUeffo. — ^The Montreal Preeoyterian College was recently opened with 
an aa(h«88 by the Rey. Prof. Campbell on a "Lost Race ;" and the 
Montreal Wesleyan Theological CoUege was also ox>ened about the same 
time, with an address on the ** Relation of Methodist Theology to 
Progress," by Rey. James Roy, M. A. — At a recent meeting of the South 
Hastings Teachers' Institute, Mr. Gardner gaye some timely and yalu- 
able hints upon organizing school government and teaching. Mr. 
Shannon gaye his method of teaching the tablets and second part of first 
book, and also the limit to which pupils should be taken in arithmetic 
while in these books. Prof. Dawson followed, and gaye an excellent 
discourse upon 4;he amount of assistance to be given pupils in the' different 
classes, adyisine teachers to assist those who are just beginning, and 
gpradually withdraw this help as pupils become able to help themselyes. 
—At the recent meeting of the West Durham Teachers' Association 
arrangements were made for competitiye examinations next year, and 
suggestions regardinff teachers* certificates and the superannuation fund. 
The Ray. Mr. Doxala, of Port Hope, delivered a highly entertaining 
lecture on Thomas Arnold in the eyening. 



laid by Her Excellency the Countess. We have much pleasore in call- 
ing your Honor's attention to the beauty of the location and the sur- 
roundings of the CoUege, and to the elegance and arrangements of the 
buildings. These make jt a beautiful and attractiye home for young 
ladies while pursuing thd& studies within its walls. While the Colle^ 
is under the guardianship of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, it is 
yet, in its course of instruction, in the fuUeat sense unsectarian. Since 
opening last year it has met with so much fayour from the community at 
large, as to warrant the conviction that its success is now beyond a 
doubt. Your Honor is now surrounded by a band of intelligent young 
ladies, whose desire to obtain the higher learning and accomplishments 
which this College affords to its students is itself an evidence that such 
institutions as this arfe botii wanted and appreciated in this Proyince. 
We sincerely thank! your Honor for your ^acious yisit to our College. 
We wish you great prosperity in the administration of the public ofl&oes 
entrusted to your care. We earnestly hope that the Divine blessing 
may rest on your Honor's goyemment, person, and household." After 
making suitable replies. His Honor was escorted to the station. 

At Guelph thellieut -Goyemor visited the Agricultural College. The 
College is at present fuU, haying about thirty resident students, but 
when the increased accommodation is provided there will be room for at 
least twenty more. The Agriculture and Arts Association is building a 
Veterinary School adjacent to the College buildine. On reaching the 




At Brantford, after receiving an address from the Corporation, the 
Lieut. -Goyemor visited the Institute for tibie Blind. Here he was shown 
oyer the building by the courteous officials, and minutely inspected the 
many improyements made for the comfort and convenience of the in- 
mates, expressing himself highly pleased with its excellent arrange- 
ments. After partaking of lunch, he was conycyed to the Young Ladies' 
College. He was receiyed by the directors and they, in company with 
the faculty and students^ presented him with an address, as follows : 
** In the name of the directors, faculty and students of the Young 
Ladies* College, we heartily welcome your Honor to this College, both as 
reprejsentative of our most Gracious Queen in this Province, and as oc- 
eupying a high place in the esteem and affections of its people. Wc 
recognise your deep interest in and your earnest desire to promote the 
welfare of all our educational institutions. We believe that you will 
countenance and encourage, by every means which your high station 
permits, the furtherance of collegiate learning In the Province. Not less 
will you, we trust, give the weight of your interest to such efforts as 
ours to promote the higher education of women. For this end this Col- 
lege obtained a charter of incorporation from the Legislature. Its 
ayowed aim is to provide for young ladies whose means and opportunities 
of learning are not encouraged in our national univorsities, although 
they arc as capable as their brothers. We are happy to say that our 
College receiyed the approyal of His Excellency the Earl of Dufferin, 
Ooyenun>Qe&eral of the Dominion, and that the dedication stone was 



of addressing you on the occasion of this visit to our Farmers' College, 
the youngest of your public institutions. We are proud, on the one 
hano, of having the priyilege of welcoming a distinguished Canadian as 
the representative of our Sovereign, and on the other, of our connection 
with an educational institution which, in our humble opinion, is one of 
the most important the Province possesses. Established as it was lor 
the purpose of training such as we are in the science and practioe of 
Agriculture, and conducting experiments at the public expense, which, 
single handed, no one in this new land could undertake, we are enabled 
to testify that in our humble judgment it will speedily attain that end, 
and thus, by indirectly increasing the quantity and quality of agricul tarsi 
products, greatly augment the material wealth of our country. Whilst 
your Honor may observe the results of our physical labours in the im- 
provements in which we haye assisted, we wefl know that years must 
elapse ere the results of our technical training can be appreciably felt 
Taking this visit as a pledge of your interest in our institution, we would 
respectfully ask you to remember us in your yearly appropriation by a 
liberal provision. And although it may be the rosy dawn read by youth's 
eyes on the cloud of the future, we nevertheless firmly belieye that the 
oDJects for which this institution was established will be attained, and 
can only promiso that every action of ours will be directed towards the 
attainment of so desirable an end. " His Honor said he was exceedin^y 
obliged to the students for their address. This was the first yisit he 
had ever paid to an institution of this kind, and he hoped that if required 
others would be established throughout the country. He should assist 
as far as possible in making them successfuL He was not quite a 
stranger to agricultural pursuits, and so would be able to form an 
opinion on what he should see on the farm. He should be always ready 
to sign any document which was designed to carry out the wishes 
expressed by the students. 

Woodstock Literary Institute. — During the recent visit of the 
Premier of Ontario to Woodstock, at the opening of the Port Doyer and 
Ciake Huron Radroad, the following address was presented to him by 
the authorities of the Literary Institute :— 

** The professors and teachers of the Canadian Literary Institute most 
cordially welcome you on this your first yisit to the Institute, and most 
sincerely thank you for the honour you have done to the school under 
their charge. We are here laying the foundations of a good eduoation, 
as broadly and strongly as we are able, and are confidently anticipatiiig, 
as the demands before us increase, that the means of carryiujg the struc- 
ture yet higher, and of perfecting its details, will be proyided. We 
depend entirely upon voluntary contributions, and we haye never asked 
or received Government aid in any form. As citizens of this great 
country we simply ask ** Fair play and no favours." We are prompted 
to make this brief confession of our faith on this occasion by the convic- 
tion that we are addressing one who not only strongly sympat^es in 
our work, but who cordia&y supports the principles upon which it is 
conducted. We are enjoying a privilege in being permitted to address 
a gentleman so highly distinguished, not only oy position, or by his 
great general services rendered to this country, but by signal servic^ 
rendered to the cause of education, to which our lives are pledged. And 
should the Hon. Mr. Crooks become Minister of Education, as currents 
reported, we are fully persuaded that yet greater service will be rendered 
to that cause which lies at the foundation of our countr/s welfare. In 
addressing you upon an occasion like' this we cannot forget that our lot 
is cast in '* old Oxford," which proudly claims to be central in position, 
to be accessible from all quarters, to be healthy in climate, liberal in 
sentiment and progressive in spirit, and which, over and above all this, 
has covered herself with honour by electing the foremost men in the 
Government of Ontario. We are proud of our representatives, and we 



are proud of old Oxford for standing by them so grandly. In conclusion, 
las teachers of tiie Iiutitute, we strongly sympathise with our fellow- 
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towDsmeii in their unanimons desire to have the NomuJ School for the 
western part of Ontario located in this town — aa a permanent source of 
l^ood to the town and coonty at large on the one hand, and aa a memor- 
ial on the other, that the (rovemment deems a county which has for 
many years hoen so liberal and so loyal, worthy to watch over, and foster 
at least one of the institutions of our country. 

'* Expressing our highest esteem for and confidence in you as a public 
man, and again thanking you for the honour you have done us, we sub- 
scribe ourselves, on behalf of the faculty of the Canadian Literary 
Institute." 

Mr. Mowat replied in general terms, and on behalf of his coUeM^e, 
Mr. Croois, and for himself, he returned hearty thanks for the words of 
ffood-will contained in the address. He spoke of the great progress the 
Institnte has made since its commencement, and hoped it would go on 
and prosper in the future as in the past—a wish in which he was sure all 
tme Canadians, who had the welfare and proper training of the young 
at heart, would share. He, in conclusion, paid ^ high compliment to the 
faculty. 

Qubsk's Collbgb. — At the recent opening of the 34th session of 

Queen's Colleee, the Reverend Professor Mowat addressed the convoca- 
tion on the subject of the " Connection of Religion and Learning." The 
rev. gentleman's eloquent address was too long to give to-day and to give 
a digest of the argument would be to greatly detract from its beauty 
ajid force, 



^Albbrt CoLLBas.— The Rev. Dr. Jacques, of the United States, has 

succeeded Bishop Carman aa President of the Albert College University. 

— AiTOBRSON School House, London. — On the 8th ul to. the new 
school in London East was opened under the most favourable aus- 
pices. On the motion of Mr. Murray Anderson, Chairman of the Trustees, 
the Reeve of the village (Mr. A. M. Ross), was called on to preside. 

The chairman, con^i^ratulated the villagers on the acquirement of such 
an. excellent school-house ; the trustees certainly deserve great credit 
for the taste they had displayed in the get-up of the building, and that 
at a very cheap rate, too. From the position he held in the community 
for the past year, he had always endeavoured to keep down the taxes as 
low as possible ; but he held that whatever they paid for they should 
pay for schools, and for the provision of a good education for their child- 
ren, most cheerfully. That was a tax, when judicioasly laid on, as in 
the present case, that he never regretted. It is but right to educate 
our children thoroughly, and thus to prepare them for their being able 
to battle with the world, and take tJieir proper part in it. The Reeve 
then referred to the large sum required by the County of Middlesex for 
the Administration of Justice — a sum about equal to that required for 
educational purposes — and maintained that with plenty of education for 
thft rising generation, that sum might soon be greatly reduced, and the 
ceUs in the prison become tenantless. He trusted that sucha consummation 
was not far distant. But a school-house like this is not only an advan- 
tage to education — it has a tendency to elevate the tastes of the young, 
tending to their refinement, and preventing that slovenliness which an un- 
tidy, ifi-kept school house was always sure to promote. There was a great 
difference between the Schools of Canada now>a-days, and those to which 
he was accustomed in his young days. While he was very young his 
father settled in the Township of Adelaide, then an almost unknown 
district. That was in 1832, and for 10 years after there was not a single 
school-house in the neighbourhood. In 1S43 the speaker was sent to a 
schooL It was not a splendid building like that in which they were 
now assembled ; but one constructed of round logs, piled above one an- 
other, and from roof to ceiling was only some 6} feet in height. The 
floor was of bass wood logs, hewn down, cut in two, and, in their rough 
state, laid. The seats were made of the same material, and were set 
round the sides of the building, the faces of the children to the wall, their 
backs to the schoolmaster. (Laughter). He did not believe there was 
a dozen nails used in the entire construction. There was no Government 
or County aid to education then ; and the teachers made a living in 
rather a novel way ; they went round from one family to another, board- 
ins; a week at each place. (Laughter,) He related several laughable in- 
ddents of school life in those days ; and gave a description of the rather 
primitive text-books then used, and whilst Lord Metcalfe was Governor, 
in 1844, things took a change. Dr. Ryerson in that year, seeing the 
necessity for an improvement in this rather backward state of matters, 
visited the state of Massachussetts, in order to produce a better system 
of education for the children of the country. He was not pleased with 
his investigations there, and he afterwards visited Ireland and Germany ; 
on his return he recommended one series of lesson books— a proposal 
which was adopted, and afterwards, through his efforts, the Normal 
School at Toronto was erected, and a subsidy granted by the Govern- 
ment of the day for the promotion of education. From that dav to this 
the educational facilities of the country had gone on increasmg, and 
wer6 likely to do so for the future. The speaker credited Dr. Ryerson 
with being the means of introducing the free system of education into 
the country, of which system he spoke in glowing terms. So much had 
the mother country thought of it, that they had m 1866, when the Com- 
mittee on Education was sitting in England, sent for Dr. Ryerson to get 
his advice in reference to the best system of national education for Bri- 
tain. In conclusion, he impressed on the parents present the necessity 
of ^vixig their children not only a good secular education, but to imbue 
Uwir minds with religious prinoiplmy and thus prepare them worthily to 



fill the place of their fathers. If they went on in their work of build- 
ing school-houses, providing them with good teachers, and thus securing 
to their children tne heritage of a good sound education, ther^ was no 
fear of the future of London East. Mr. Ross then introduced EUs 
Worship, Mayor Oronyn, who expressing himself happy at being present, 
congratulated the Trustees on their energy in erecting such an excellent 
building, in so short a time after their appointment. It was certainly 
an achievement, considering the comparatively short time which had 
elapsed since the entire district surrounding the edifice was a forest and 
a wilderness. From the good which would likely accrue from the erec- 
tion of the school, he was sure they would be willing to bear their ^are 
of the taxation, even although it might press rather hard upon some of 
them for a time. He had always thought differently from some of the 
other members of the City Council in regard to the ao<][uirinff of the su- 
burbs of the city. He believed it was Mtter for the city and better for 
such a community as London East that they should remain separate ; 
and they had given evidence, from the spirited way which they nad set 
about improving the vUlage, that such a course was inadvisable under 
the circumstances. They had great reason to be proud of their munici- 
pality, and of the gentlemen who so ably represented them, as well as 
of their school-house. But where many schools were found, it was also 
necessary that there should be trained teachers ; and he expressed a 
hope that, with this purpose in view, the Council in London East would 
do all in their power to assist the City Council to have the proposed Nor- 
mal School for the West, promised by the Grovemment, located in Lon- 
don. He did not think the Government could any longer ignore the 
claims of London East to have that school erected in London. His 
Worship went on to say that the chairman had referred to his late father. 
For many years education was the delight of his beloved father ; audit 
would certainly have amazed and pleased him to have seen the building 
in which they were now met erected in what in comparatively recent 
times was a wilderness, and the locality in its neighbourhood settled. It 
certainly showed great euterprise]on the part of the inhabitants. Mr. 
ManviUe, Chairman of the city school Trustees, next spoke, remarking 
at the outset that he was deeply interested in anything which had the 
promotion of the education of the mass as its aim, and that was the 
reason he accepted the invitation to be present. In the course of his 
remarks he argued that to make men intelligent is to make them good ; 
the question is not whether man will be led blindly on in despotism^ 
but whether he will be capable of taking an intelligent, solid, loeical 
view of a subject and having done so, not to shrink from it. To ulus- 
trate this he referred to the tenacity with which the Scotch clung to 
Protestantism, even to the giving up of their life for it. He asked, 
Why did they do so ? Because, said he, they were educated to it and 
believedin it. And this is the power which makes nations and makes men. 
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Let the young mind be brought under the influence of proper training 
and it brings its proper influence to bear on the world and on time. He 
proceeded to caution his young hearers against the popular error of think- 
ing they went to school to learn what to think ; they merely went to 
school to learn when to think. He next impressed on parents the duty 
of doing all they could to help the teachers, by home training, &c. 
They had all need to rejoice that the policy of the country was the dif- 
fusion of the greatest possible knowledge amongst the greatest possible 
number ; and that, unlike the dark ages of days gone by, they had a 
system of education destined to raise our country to such a state of 
culture as will permit of few countries being like this Canada of ours. 
Councillor Waterman next spoke. After a few preliminary remarks, he 
enlarged on the excellence oi their national system of education. This 
is a country, said he, in which every one can give his child a fortune, 
and that fortune is a good education. If ho has a good training, no 
matter where he goes, he is sure to be able to make his way in the world, 
and secure a livehhood. He impressed on parents the necessity of com- 
pelling their children to attend regularly at school, and of giving them 
a religious training. He referred to laxity in attendance, and the 
Prussian compulsory system, of making the parents responsible for the 
attendance of the child every day, except when sick ; such an arrange- 
ment might be profitably adopted here, jud^ng by the many children 
whom ho saw running about the street durmg school hours. He con- 
gratulated the villagers on the school now opened, and trusted they 
would soon be able, through the increase of their population, to have a 
central school in the village, where the higher branches would be taught. 
Rev. Messrs. Gordon and Parker followed, giving short addresses m a 
similar vein to those who preceded them. Mr. Murray Anderson, 
Chairman of the village School Trustees, next spoke, confming himself 
principally to giving an account of the proceecungs taken to get the 
school now opened erected, and concluding by remarking that he wonght 
the villagers nad got a very good bargain, and that their school-house, 
as furnished, was second to none of the kind in the Province — state- 
ments which the audienee bore out by their applause. Rev. Mr. English 
made a few remarks on the progress made by London since he went to 
school. 45 years ago, the only school in London was an old log house, 
which not only served that purpose but was made to do duty as church, 
town hall, temporary prison, sc. Things had ^atly improved since 
then, and their meetinc; to-night was another evidence of that. After 
some further remarks, ne concluded by stating that their new school was 
the neatest and best furnished school he had seen in the Dominion, and 
he had travelled a good deal. Councillor Gough naade a very seasonable 
address, in which he touched on the many privileges now enojyed by 
the community, compared with the early days of the pioneers, con- 
cluding withf^ number of well-timed hints to parents. He mored a 
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vote of thanks to the Trustees for the energy and economy displayed by 
them in erecting the building, which was seconded by Mr. Waterman, 
and unanimously agreed to. At this stage a collection was made for 
the pur]fi)8e of procuring a bell to the building. The sum was more 
than made up. It was afterwards agreed that the building should be 
named *' The Anderson School-House, ' as a memento of the chairman's 
arduous labours. — London Free, Press. 



— ^The Late William Mercer Wilson, LL.D.— At the recent session 
of the Board of Examiners of the County of Norfolk^ it was moved by 
James Covemton, Esq., and seconded by Augustine J. Donly, Esq., and 
resolved — '* That it is inctmibent upon the members of this Boaiyi to take 
the first occasion of their assembhng after the death of the late Judge 
Wilson, to express their deep regret at that much-deplored event, and to 
record their belif^f that the Educational interests of tnis county have sus- 
tained thereby a severe loss."— Com. 
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DR. MARSDEN, OF QUEBEC, ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

Dr. Marsden, who took the chair at the recent meeting of the 
Quebec Protestant Teachers' late convention, read an able paper on 
School Hygiene. The Montreal Oazette reports it and the discus- 
sion as follows : — 

He said the teacher should be an autocrat in his own dominion, 
though subject to appeal ; he should be kind and sympathizing, and 
have all other requisites to make the pupil what he ought to be. 
The natural powers of the pupil should not be overtaxed, for there 
was sure to be a reaction in consumption and other diseases. 
Science said that the habits of man are those which are to blame for 
many diseases, from a want of ventilation, and other manifest sani- 
tary precautions. He alluded to a report recently made at the Bri- 
tish Medical Association, calling attention to and demanding the 
protection of the health of children in public and private schools. 
After dwelling on the subject of hygiene in schools, the speaker in- 
stanced a matter that had come under his own observation — Pres 
de Ville School — saying that a ventilation of the matter in the press 
had finally closed it up. He further spoke of the incipient disease 
engrafted in the frames of young children by a too close observance 
of dogmatic rules by the scholastic pedagogue. ' The teacher was 
never to interfere with the eating and drinking habits, or other na- 
tural wants of the scholar. The teacher must also know the limit 
of brain power of the pupil ; better let a healthy child grow up a 
healthy man, than rack his system by hard mental training, which 
destroys his digestion and leaves him infirm, mentally and physical- 
ly. Co-ordinate development of the mind and body was what the 
teacher had to look to. The question with the teacher was how to 
do this. Parents should assist them by sending their children well 
in body and mind, and strive to arrange that their mental training 
should not sacrifice physical health. Needless discipline was cap- 
able of doing vast harm, and teachers who neglected natural exer- 
cise, almost always became thin and sickly, and often broke down, 
and so with over-taxed pupils. Mr. Wilkie, of the Quebec High 
School, said that, in his opinion, no pupil should be interfered with 
in any of his necessary natural functions, and he was in favour of not 
only sending air into the building, but also sending bad air out of 
the building. He alluded to the desire of boys for fresh air, and 
expressed his opinion that his system of ventilation should com- 
mend itself to all. A shaft-hole was built about two feet from the 
floor, and the fresh air obtained from an open door. Some said 
the door was to be left open, and the vitiated air would go of itself, 
but the bad air must be forced out, and heat must be employed to 
force it out. Mr. Frank Hicks, of Montreal, congratulated the 
Association on the able paper read before it by the Chairman. He 
agreed with the Chairman in almost every respect, but would him- 
selfy as a teacher, disclaim as far as possible any responsibility as to 

?roviding for the hygienic wants of invalids or exceptional scholars, 
'he teacher was bound to consider first, the case of the average 
scholar — average in health and strength and in capability, and then 
provide for exceptional cases. With respect to ventilation the 
present system of assembling the entire school in one large room 
every half an hour or so, and then dispersing the dififerent classes 
to their recitation rooms, would by the intermittent motion of so 
many scholars, and the opening and closing of all the doors, provide 
to a large extent for the ordinary want of air. As to prizes, he differ- 
ed from almost all the elder teachers of his acquaintance. They 
condemned the giving of prizes for various reasons, but for his part 
he thought that the boy who had learnt properly to compete for 
prizes in the school-room, hadjleamt a lesson which would be very 
useful in his subsequent career when he strove with men for more 
important prizes. As to punishment, he was not altogether op- 



posed to the system of keeping from an occasional meal — ^that is, 
as regarded the average scholar. The average scholar could well 
stand the deprivation, and it was a less hurthil and perhaps less 
humiliating punishment than many others. Still, however, the 
teacher woula have to use careful judgment in this as in aU other 
means of punishments. Rev. W. 0. Watson advocated fresh air 
and exercise, and deprecated over-work. He had known many a 
gold medalist who never amounted to anything after taking the re- 
ward, and held that the system of prize-giving was pemicioua when 
carried to that extent. Dr. Wilkie, Rector of the Quebec Hi^h 
School spoke in favour of ventilation as a necessity, and gave an il- 
lustration of how he expelled the foul air, which he said must be 
expelled. To do this, science was called in, and hot air made to do 
the work. — Montreal Gazette, 



PROTECTION FOR CHILDREN. 

Among the nuiny prudent and commendable suggestions made by 
the British Medical Association at its recent meeting was one cal- 
ling for legislative action to secure the health of chil<&en attending 
public and private schools. Pointing out the manifest deficiency of 
sanitary arrangements, especiidl^ in the majority of private 
schools-— the uxifitness of the buildings themselves, the lack of cubic 
space and ventilation, the absence of playgrounds or other means of 
physical training, etc. — ^it is proposed that all persons acting as 
teachers be required to obtain from an educational examining 
board a certificate of their competence including some knowledge 
of the laws of health ; that no premises be allowed to be used as 
schools unless certified by a surveyor and medical officer of health 
as in every respect adapted to educational purposes ; — that the 
maximum number of children to be admitted to each school be 
fixed, and that the Medical Officer of Health.have access for inspec- 
tion at all reasonable hours. That a similar reform is still more 
urgently needed in this country, is known to most all persons who 
have paid any attention to such matters. Many of the schools 
throughout the country, public as well as private, are models of 
what schools ought not to be. In the construction of many such 
buildings no attention whatever seems to have been paid to ventila- 
tion, and when crowded with pupils the air for inhalation is fairly 
poisonous, being tainted with the exhalations of the inmates. In 
the warm weather ventilation can be had by keeping the doors and 
windows open ; but in the winter months, and it is then that the 
schools are crowded, these are shut and the children wedged etail 
closer. Many of the schools in the country are Imt little beU«i 
than pens, and in such health-destroying and Ufe-sapping in- 
stitutions thousands of children pass the day. Many a parent 
who looks with anxiety at the pale faces of his children, attri- 
butes the pallor to over-study, when it is only the result of the 
most gross abuse of the laws of health. In many such cases 
the child is kept from school for a time in order to recruit ; but 
when the bloom returns to the cheek and the eye again grows 
bright, the little one is returned to the care of the pedagogue 
who knows or cares little for hygiene. His duty he feels is to 
^'advance" the pupils, not to study how to build up their con- 
stitutions. In a matter of such vital importance to the future 
welfare of the country, it is time some action were taken to remedy 
the evils we have briefly referred to. We should at least treat our 
offspring with as much consideration as we show our convicts, by 
requiring certain specified sanitary conditions in the places of their 
confinement, and fixing the minimum allotment of cubic space for 
each. — 8U Catharine's Journal. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION, OR YOUNG MEN'S AMUSE- 
MENTS. 

It is only of late years that the advantages of physical education 
have begun to be understood in this country. In this respect the 
Greeks and Romans were far in advance of us, for we find that their 
systems of education were arranged in such a manner as to carry 
out, at one and the same time, the improvement of the mental and 
the development of the physical powers. Physical strength, when 
combined with mental vigour, in our day, carries with it quite as 
much respect as it monopolized in the days of Achilles and Ajax. 
What has been termed impious slang, ''muscular Christianity," 
would seem to have for its object the development of the physical 
powers for the sake of themselves alone. But physical education, 
properly so-called, has, or ought to have, a very dififerent aim. It 
ought to be pursued on the principle that, existing as there does, a 
mysterious sympathetic connection between body and mind, what- 
ever tends to benefit one will contribute to the advantage of the 
other. The History of the Olympic games has a moral which may 
still be useful to the athletes of our more civilized age. It ia this: 
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Bzeroifle should be general, not particular, unless for a particular 
defect. It may be assei-ted that athletic excellence, considered by 
iteelfy ia of little use, that the occasions are few on which society 
requires us to leap over a five-barred gate, or to climb a pole. Though 
thia be true, it is apparent to every one, that health is generally 
found in conjunction with strength, and that strength is without 
doubt increased by muscular exertion. Life and heidth walk hand 
in hand. Physical exercise will not under all circumstances be 
successful, but caUris pwibtu, ii will be in creating fine men — by 
which expression is not to be understood plump or fat men, for that 
fatness is the result of ease rather than of labour may be gathered 
from a visit to a cattle show. We have said before, exercise 
should be general A game at ball known to the Greeks under the 
name of sphoeromachy, a game in which Nansicaa with her maidens 
was engaged when disturbed by Ulysses at the river-side, seems to 
have been admirably adapted for exercising almost the whole order 
of muscles in the human frame ; and this game, we in the nineteenth 
century play, under the name of cricket — the national pastime in 
Eng^d, of which she is so justly proud. Those who regard 
physical education as one of the remedies for some of the ** thou- 
sand ills that flesh is heir to," must be gratified at the impetus given 
to cricket during the past two years. This delightful exercise is 
becoming the especial favourite of the young men on both sides of 
the line. — Ottawa Time*, 



PROF. FAWCETT ON LOOSE EDUCATION. 



It has been often asserted, that the tendency of modem education 
is in the direction of superfioialism. What, it may be asked, grant- 
ing for argument's sake that the charge is correct, is the cause of this ? 
We are inclined to think, that at least, so far as British education is 
concerned, it is the lack of discrimination as to the student's ability. 
Of course, every scholar must be grounded in certain rudiments, 
without which he cannot pass into other and simple branches of 
study. But the remark of Pestalozzi to the effect, that it takes a 
wise man to teach a child, might with equal force be applied to the 
teachers of children of larger growth than those to whom the Swiss 
teacher referred. The student's particular bent and strength in this 
or that branch of study is seldom noted by a teacher, and still more 
seldom applied for his benefit. Such may, by college rules, be com- 
pelled to spend valuable time learning matter positively distasteful 
to him and utterly useless in after years, while losing opportunity of 
developing his strong points. The lesult of this is necessarily a gen- 
eral looseness and shallowness in the majority of cases. To this evil, 
which has been frequently noted by scholastic reformers of modem 
times, Professor Fawcett called attention in some very forcible re- 
marks recently at the distribution of prizes for the local university 
examinations in England. He addressed himself especially to those 
students yho, he observed, had taken eight or ten subjects for ex- 
amination. It is easy to understand what would be the result of such 
a course upon the pupil's examination. In no course could he an- 
swer satisfactorily, and the advice given by the Professor is certainly 
of the wisest nature. *' Excellence in a few subjects ought to be re- 
garded as a much greater distinction, and is certain to prove of more 
permanent benefit than mediocrity or showy superficialism in va- 
rious subjects. A little chemistry, a little physiolo^, a little po- 
litical economy, a smattering of mathematics, Latin, Greek and the 
modem languages, may be no doubt served up to present a some- 
what imposing array ; but two or three subjects carefully thought 
out and thoroughly mastered will give a strength to the mind and a 
soundness to the judgment which cannot be looked for from a men- 
tal training less thorough and complete." These words of Mr. Faw- 
oett are well worthy of the consideration of all who teach. But he 
also, in the course of his remarks, approaches a subject very impor- 
tant, but so difficult, that it is, perhaps, fortunate it seldom attracts 
the attention of the occupants of scholastic positions. " Let," said 
Mr. Fawcett, *' the mind of the pupil, be as far as possible, actually 
gauged, and let him confine himself to those subjects in which he is 
likely chiefly to excel.*' Very frequently a teacher himself has mis- 
taken his own forUy and not thoroughly knowing himself, he cannot 
be a fair judge of others. It is in the earlier stages of education 
that this observation of faculty must be made, though it is, unfor- 
tunately, too rarely made. Some system of mental registration will 
have to be instituted, by which a judgment can be formed as to 
youthful tendencies before the ''gauge" of Mr. Fawcett can be 
brought into practice. How is this to be done ? The ** wise man " 
of the observant Pestalozd is not to be depended on, because all 
teachers do not answer to his description. Suppose again the case 
to stand in Toronto. There, the schools are so crowded that, it is 
said, the children almost have to sit in one another's laps. What 



kind of opportunity would the teacher have of '' gauging " a pupil's 
temperament, mental inclination and disposition in such a case 7 
None whatever. The student would then enter the world with his 
heterogeneous smatterings, and possibly go before the occupants of 
University chairs, who, of course, can have little opportunity of 
'* gauging," and after much flourish enters the world half -educated . 
— Leader. 



HOW TO STUDY LANGUAGES. 

Scriln^s has a word of encouragement for timid linguists. The 
writer does not believe that a boy can get a fair notion of Latin or 
Greek poetry bv reading a translation, even though it be the work 
of a skilful ana competent scholar. There are ideas in every lan- 
guage which can be understood hftt cannot be translated, and the 
beginner is compelled to partially think in the language he is study- 
ing. The translator undertakes to give the meaning of the author, 
and to do this exactly he violates the moods and alters the wording, 
leading the reader ofl" on false scents and not helping him back. 
The case is fairly put by one who says '' you might understand the 
original if it were not for the translation." The strongest impres- 
sions of an author's sentiment are sometimes given while wading 
slowly and with difficulty through the page, by the constant aid of 
a dictionary. Students, directed by their teachers, often make a 
mistake by neglecting to get any good from a language till they have 
studied it for some years. Like Jrving's Dutch tumbler who took a 
start of three miles to jump a hill, they want to be perfect in French 
grammar before they will look beyond an exercise book, whereas 
they might be deriving much entertainment from Dumas or Eugene 
Sue, or even from the Montreal newspapers.- So with German, the 
boy who spends a year at straightening out '' idi habe gehabt," be- 
fore he ventures to read Hacklender's '' Letze Bombardier," makes 
a mistake and wastes precious time. The dictionary is worn out 
too soon by many students. Take a boy who is put through an or- 
dinary High School course, preparatory to college. He has a few 
years of Latin and a year of Greek, before he begins the modern 
languages. There is no need for a boy so trained, if his eyes are 
open and his wits at work, tf) run to his dictionary two hundred 
times while he is acquiring the French language. The idioms he 
must of course study and translate. The resemblance to their Latin 
roots will give him the meaning of most French words, and the 
similarity to English derivatives will give many more, enough be- 
tween these tt^ro sources to form a solid frame-work for the language. 
The sense and connection will show the meaning of the rest of the 
words, and the practice of translating a dozen novels and a daily 
newspaper will perfect his knowledge of the language. This mode 
of acquiring another language will doubtless be condemned by those 
scholars and teachers who are so devoted to the grammar as to have 
earned the title of ** gerund-grinders. " Their knowledge cannot be 
depreciated, for it must be satisfactoiy to know that one belongs to 
the small army who can tell without guessing the dilference between 
pluperfects and second aorists, but the study of the grammar alone, 
without any accompanying literary rtscreation, seems like a useless 
hardship for the student. Why can he not be allowed a gliiiij-se of 
the beauties of the literature ho is slowly ard painfully approach- 
ing ? It would cheer him through many difficulties to know by ex- 
perience that there was something better to read than the fable of 
^* the ass and the lion. " Returning to the same ' * word of encoui*age- 
ment " which suggested these thoughts, we find the lesson that 
many modern teachers become crazy about grammatical accuracy. 
They cannot appreciate English poetry, and they are not to be ex- 
pected to take pleasure in Greek poetry, but tliey insistupon strict 
accuracy of translation according to the letter of grammatical law. 
The ridiculous efliect of adherence to a cast-iron rule will be seen 
from the story of the old professor who was devoted to the notion 
that he had discovered the delicate shades of meaning in the 
particles, lint let Srrlbner^a tell the story : 

Some association of particles he made us translate by the expres- 
sion : ** Then thereupon ;" another by the expression : " If, then, 
for the matter of that." A boy was musically reading the passage 
in the ** Hecuba," of Euripides in which the old Queen of Troy is 
beseeching of Ulysses the life of Polyxena, her only surviving child, 
whom he is leading to sacrifice on the tomb of Achilles. He came 
to the particles and skipped them, for which he was bantered and 
persecuted for the rest of the hour by the Professor. The in- 
structor had on hand a stock of jokes which he had been making during 
some forty years, and which were really formidable from their quan- 
tity and the vocal volume with which they were announced. The 
silent youth bore all with a sort of impassive disdain, only remark- 
ing, when pushed by the Professor : '^ Hecuba is down upon the 
ground praying for her daughter's life ; clasping the knees of Ulys.ses, 
and I don't think that a woman in such a position would be apt to 
say : * Then, thereupon ;' or, * If, then, for the matter of that.' " 
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i^iowen at intervalg, till 11 p.m. Rainfall, '962 inchea. On the 11th, a 
alight thtinder storm, with lightning and alight showere. On the 7th, follow- 
ng the thunder Btorm of the 6th, had very high wind from the S.W. in the 
morning, changing to the W. during the day, and blowing again with in- 
creaBed force from the W. at night. On the 20th and 2l8t, about noon, high 
winds from the S.W. and W. On the morning of the Slat, thick fog, fol- 
lowed by dear bright weather daring the day. 

PcTERBOROUOH.— Rain on 3rd, 4th. 6th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 11th, 13th, 14th, 
16th, 19th, and 2Ut. Fog on 5th, 13th, 14th, 18th, and 21«t. Wind storms 
on 2nd, 7th, and 17th. Frost on 21st, 22nd, and 23rd. Single clap of 
thunder on 8th at 4*05 p. m. Thunder and lightning at 6 40 p.m. on 11th 
for a half -hour; lightning afterwards alone. Thunder on 19th. Hard 
thunder and sharp lichtnmg with hail (3.30 to 3.40 p.m.) on 2l8t. Rasp- 
berry picking season lasted from July 15th to August 23rd, an unusualiy 
long iieriod, owing to rain and chilly weather. 

GoDSBiCH. -Thunder, 10th. Wmd storm, 11th. Rain, 2nd— 7th, Uth, 
15th, 2l8t. 

3TRATF0BD.— Lightning and thimder with rain, 6th. Rain, 3rd, 5th— 9th, 
15th, 18th, 20th, 21fit 





I>ifferenee of Mean Daily Temperature from N&rmalt^ 
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Hamilton.— Lightning and thunder with rain, 17th, 18th, 19th. Rain* 
2nd, 4th -7th, 1731— 19Ui. 

Sdcoob.— Lightning and thunder with rain, 6th, 15th, 19th. Thunder, 
20th. Wind storm, 2l8t. Fog, 12th. Rain, 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 15th, 17th, 18th, 
19th, 2l8t. 

Windsor.— Lightning and thunder with rain, 6th, 18th, 2l8t. Wind 
storms, 1st, 2nd, 6th. Fog, 3rd. Rain, 1st, 2nd, 4th, 6th, 9th, 13th, 18th, 
19th, 2l8t. Meteor in N., 26th. 



VII. »fte ^ittmm ot 1812. 



THE VETERAN LOYALISTS. 

The Dominion Parliament passed an Act at its last session making 
a grant of a small sum each to those still surviving veterans who 
went fortii in defence of their country in the American War of 
1812-1815. The Militia Department of the Government has sent 
out a circular, containing questions to be answered by all applicants, 
with blank certificates to be filled up and attested by competent 
witnesses, and before prescribed authorities. One of these circulars 
was recently sent to the Rev. Geo. Ryerson, eldest brother of the 
Chief Superintendent of Education. His answers to the questions 
proposed are an historical curiosity and full of interest, as they 
bring up the names of some old inhabitants of the country who 
were companions in their day, and whose children, grand-children, 
and fpreat-grand-children now reside in different parts of the country. 

Mr. Ryerson is a member of a long-lived family. His mother 
died in 1850 at the age of eighty^four, and his father died in 1854, 
at the age of ninety-four. He was the first Sheriff of the old Lon- 
don District, appointed in 1800; but resigned in the course of a 
few years, and was succeeded by his son-in-law, the late Colonel 
John Bostwick, of Port Stanley, who at one time, with the late 
Colonel Mahlon Burwell, represented the County of Middlesex in 
the Parliament of Upper Canada. Sabine, the American author of 
" United Empire Loyalists," states as follows : — 

** Joseph Ryerson, of New Jersey, one of the five hundred and 
fifty volunteers who went to Charleston, South Carolina. For his 
good conduct in bearing despatches one hundred and ninety-six 
miles into the interior, he was promoted to a lieutenancy in the 
Prince of Wales Volunteers. Subsequently he was engaged in six 
battles, and once wounded. At the peace he went to New Bruns- 
wick, thence to Canada, where he settled and became a colonel in 
the Militia. ~ In the war of 183 2 he and his three sons were in arms 
against the United States. He died at Victoria, Upper Canada, in 
1854, aged ninety-four, one of the last of the old United Empire 
Loyalists." 

&:. Conniffi in his valuable *^ History of the settlement of Upper 



Canada, in the special reference to the Bay of Quinte," after quoting 
the above passage from Sabine, adds the following : — 

" One of Capt. Ryerson's old comrades (Peter Redner, of the Bay), 
says he was * a man of daring intrepidity, and a jyreat favourite in 
his company.' He represented Capt. Ryerson as being one of the 
most determined men he ever knew. With the service of his coun- 
try uppermost in his mind, he often exposed himself to great danger 
to accomplish his desires." 

The Chief Superintendent of Education, we may remark, seems 
to have inherited much from his parents — as his mother is said to 
have been as decided a Methodist as his father was a resolute 



wamor. 



Rev. George Ryerson, though a man eighty-five years of age, is 
still hearty and vigorous, with memory and other mental qualities 
as unimpaired as when he was fighting the battles of his country 
more than fifty years ago. 

The following are the questions of the Militia Department and 
Mr. Ryerson's answers above referred to : — 

Your iMtme infxdlf George Ryerson, aged 85. 

In what Battalion did you serve f 1st ]^giment Norfolk Militia. 

In what Company ? 1st Flank Company. 

Wliot was your rank ? First Lieutenant. 

WTmt was the name of the Commanding Officer ofyaurBaitaUonf 
Colonel Joseph Ryerson, London District. 

What was the name of your Captain f John Bostwick, Sheriff of 
the London District. 

Names of officers and non-commissioned ojjlcers ofyowr Company? 
George Rolph, 2nd Lieutenant. I do not remember the names of 
the non-commissioned officers. 

Where and wheii were yo^i enrolled f Early in the spring of 1812, 
at Turkey Point, and dnlled under Major Bowen. 

Uliere atid when were you discharged? As soon as my wound 
would permit, 1 enlisted men for a Lieutenancy in the Incorporated 
Militia of Upper Canada, and served on the Niagara Frontier during 
the summer of 1813, under Captain James Kerby ; with the late 
James Hamilton, Sheriff of London, Lieutenant, and George Kerby, 
Ensign. When the companies from all parts of the Province were 
embodied in one regiment in Toronto under Colonel (late Sir John) 
Robinson in the winter of 1813 to serve during the war, my Captain 
was A. A. Rapelge, Esquire, John Applegar5ie, Ensign. In this 
regiment I served, and was discharged at the conclusion of the war 
of 1815. 

At what battle were yo^i present ? Was at the capture of Detroit 
under General Brock. On our return was stationed first at Sugar 
Loaf under Captain Bostwick, and then removed to Fort Erie, where 
I was wounded in repelling tiie Americans. In the Incorpoiftted 
Militia was on guard on the right wing at the battle of Stoney 
Creek. In the advance I took part in the capture at Beaverdam ; 
was in the battle of Lundjr's Lane, and that of Fort Erie, when in- 
vested by General Drummond, and in various affairs there and on 
the Niagara frontier. 

Were youwounded ? Severely wounded near Fort Erie, 28th No- 
vember, 1812, and though maimed for life received no pension, an 
the wound was not certified to be equivalent to Hie loss of a limb 
or an eye. My teeth were knocked out and my under jaw broken 
and partly carried away, and my speech permanently injured. 

Have 1/01* received marks of distinction, such as medals or honor- 
able mentuynfor your sei-vices ? Was entitled to a medal at the tak- 
ing of Detroit, but omitted to apply for it while they were being 
distributed. 

Here give your address in fidl. George Ryerson, Esquire, or (by 
courtesy and custom) Reverend George Ryerson, 17 St. Vincent 
street, Toronto. 

Furnish all tlie papers ymi have relativi to your enrolment or 
discharge or any in connection with yo^ir so^ice in the Militia, All 
my papers relating to the years referred to in the above answers 
were unfortunately burned with my house in 1861. 



REMINISCENCES OF THE RYERSONS AND BOSTWICKS. 

Squire Oakes thus gives a sketch of his times in the St, Thomas 
Home Journal, He says : — 

About the year 1792, Samuel and Joseph Ryerson, with a few 
other families, came from New Brunswick, where they had taken 
refuge at the close of the American war, and settled at what is now 
Port Ryerse. In 1795, Hon. Peter Russell was made Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Canada. In '97, Samuel Ryerson (misspelled 
Ryerse in the commission) was appointed Colonel of Militia, and in 
1800, Joseph Ryerson, father of Egerton, was made a Magistrate 
and Judge of the County Court by Lieutenant-GovemorHunter 
who succeeded Russell . CoL Ryerson built the first mills, 70 miles 
west of the sparse settlement on the Niagara River, 
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At an early day of the settlement, to break the dull monotony of 
life, Samuel Ryerson, a son of the Colonel, passed the word that 
on the following Sabbath there would be a meeting at his father's 
house. At the appointed time the neighbours arrived and silently 
took their seats. After waiting a while an explanation took place, 
and it was discovered that Sam. was the author of a hoax. Being 
summoned to answer the chaise, he said that the call was in per- 
fect good faith, as he expected about that time his mother's nose 
and chin would meet ! And when he took a sly look at the foun- 
tain head of the joke Sam. was commended for his idea, and an 
afternoon's gossip made all right. 

Wm. Hamley, a surveyor, brought the fourth family to the new 
settlement, he having an engagement to survey the new territory. 
He brought with him two orphan boys, John and Henry Bostwick, 
and to John, the eldest, he taught the art of surveying. This was 
the late Colonel Bostwick, founder of the village of Port Stanley, 
Henry was sent abroad and studied law until he was in a position 
to wear a gown and plead at the bar. He married, but died voung. 

As soon as the settlement could muster men enough to form a 
company. Colonel Ryerson appointed Peter Walker, a German, to 
act as captain. Peter offered to give a yoke of oxen if the appoint- 
ment was altered, but the Colonel was inexorable. He, however, 
provided his newly made officer with a book so that he might in- 
struct himself and drill the men scientifically. At the first muster, 
while passing through the manual exercise. Captain Peter came to 
the order '* Ground arms," which was done. Then came the next 
order, "March." "No," said the sergeant, **it will not do to 
leave our arms." **Put I say you must," said Peter, " for His so 
in ter book. Put I spose tis is ter orter veu tey are vhipt and hef 
to run. Put hold on, holt on poys ! I have tumt ofer two leafs !" 
As soon as the laugh subsided the men were dismissed, and this 
was the end of Peter's military career. 

Peter lived near Patterson's Creek, and had a brother Daniel, a 
small lad, who frequently saw otters in the creek. One day he pro- 
cured a gun and engaged Andrew Kelley, an Irishman, to shoot 
the otters. They went to the creek and sat down to watch, when 
soon an otter put his head out of the water. Kelly took aim, but 
hesitated, when Daniel said: — "Kelly why don't you fire?" 
" Hould yer whist, ye blabberin fool," said Kelly, " How could I ? 
Don't you see that other bloody thafe of an otter put his head in 
the way ? " But the otter did not take an interest in the dialogue 
and disappearing, left the hunters to settle their own differences. 

Some may say, " Hold on : this is too trifling to reproduce in 
this age of progress." True, it may appear a trifling affair to notice 
incidents like the above. But only take a mental view of a few 
settlors squatted in the wilderness, where there is nothing to alter 
the sameness of every day life, and compare it with the facilities 
for recreation at ^-he present day, and it will appear that the noticing 
of every trifle i^hat tended even to create a feeling of mirth was ex- 
cusable, as it was enjoyed by the poor pioneers from one limit of 
the settlement to the other, as heartily as an excursion by rail or a 
provincial show by their children and their children's children of 
1875. G. O. 



SURVIVING VETERANS OF 1812-13. 

At the suggestion of the present Lieut .-Gov. of Ontario (Hon. D. 
A. Macdonald) and S. Brouse, M.P., the Dominion Government ap- 
propriated 920,000 for the payment of the veterans of 1812. At the 
gathering of these old warriors in Toronto to receive their pensions. 
His Honor the Lieut. -Governor addressed them. He said that he was 
himself descended from the same stock of early defenders of our 
country and flag to which they belonged, and felt a great interest 
in their welfare. He might say, without revealing any Cabinet se- 
cret, that when he had the honour of being a member of the Gov- 
ernment, he was the member of it to propose that the veterans of 
1812 shotdd be remembered in this way, and he was very ijflad to 
tell them that he had the support on that occasion of every one of 
his colleagues. He was only sorry the amount voted for the veter- 
ans was so small ; but at the time the grant was made the returns 
indicated that there were only between five and seven hundred of 
the veterans of 1812 living, whereas no less than 2,600 or 2,800 appli- 
cations to participate in it had since been made to the Government. 
He was far from regretting that so many veterans were still living ; 
he hoped they would still live long as an example to the youth of 
the country, and that the Government would not forget to increase 
the grant to them next session, so that the amount they received 
might be doubled or trebled. 

The amount paid to each veteran was very small, only $20 ; but 
no doubt the Government will henceforth pay them a certain sum 
annually as a pension. 

Notwithstanding their extreme age a majority of the men who 
were paid yesterday were far from looking like dying. A very 



large proportion were six feet and upward in height, and when in 
their prime must have had fine physiques, several of them, however, 
were rather feeble and doting, and their sight and hearing are very 
much impaired. 

The following is a list of those paid : — 

Francis Button, Buttonville, aged eighty-one years ; served in 
the York Cavalry as private under Col. Graham and Oapt. John 
Button ; carried dispatches ; and was not in any battle. 

Job Wells, of the Township of King, aged eighty-one ; served in 
the York Militia as a private under Col. Allan and Capts. Ridout 
and Hamilton ; was at the battle of York ; was drafted for six 
months, and served about sixteen months, until the close of the 
war ; was principally engaged in bringing up supplies and taking 
provisions to Kingston along with others, among whom wbm John 
Montgomery. 

Richard Titus Wilson, Holland Landing, aged eighcy-two ; served 
both in the Cumberland and in the York Militia under Col. Peters, 
of Northumberland, and Col. Graham, of York ; his Capts. were 
Capts. Ward, Arnold, Selby, Richardson, and Travis ; was in no 
battle ; served in the Commissariat Department. 

Luther Draper, Keswick ; served in the.York Batti^on as private 
under Col. Graham and Capt. Jeremiah Travis during the war ; 
was not in any battle. 

Cornelius Van Nostrand, aged seventy -nine ; was drafted on 4th 
June, 1812, and was attach^ to the Incorporated Militia on the 
10th (»f that month ; served as a private in Col. Chewett's re^meni, 
and Capt. Samuel Ridout's and Capt. Duncan Cameron's com- 
panies ; was in the battle of York, on the 27th April, 1813. After 
the fort was taken by the Americans he was allowed to go home on 
parole. In the summer of that year he was sent with others to 
serve in open boats on the lake, between Kingston and little York. 
On the 4th June, 1814, was drafted and attached to the York 
Regiment of Incorporated Militia. In the summer of 1814 fifty 
young men were wanted for the lake service, and Mr. Van Nos- 
trand volunteered with others, and served on the lake until the 
close of navigation. During the winter of 1814-15 he helped to con- 
vey stores on sleighs from York to Penetanguishene, under Com- 
missary-General Cruikshank. 

Martin Snyder, Eglinton, aged seventy -eight ; served in the York 
Militia from June, 1814, till the end of the war, as a private, under 
Col. Allan and Capt. Howard ; was in the battle of York ; was not 
wounded. 

Isaac White, Toronto, aged eighty -three ; served as a private in the 
Grenadier Company, under Capt Howard at Detroit, and under 
Capt. Duncan Cameron at Queen ston Heights ; Gen. Brock was 
his commanding officer ; was enrolled in 1812, and dischai^od in 
1816 ; was in the battles of Detroit, Queenston Heights, and Little 
York ; was not wounded. 

James Crosby, Markham, aged eighty-four years ; served in the 
York Militia as a private under Col. Graham, Major Allen, Capt. 
Fenwick, and Capt. Mastard, from 1812 to 1814 ; was not in any 
battle. 

Frederick Quantz, Thomhill, aged ninety-three ; served in the 
York Battalion as a private under Major Allen and Capt. John 
Batton ; was enrolled in 1810 and discharged in 1815 ; was present 
at the battle of York ; was not wounded. 

Jacob Kaiser, Edgely, aged eighty ; served as a private in the 3rd 
Regiment of York Militia under Major Allen and Capt. Dennis ; 
was not in any battle. 

Samuel Morton, Vechell, aged eighty-six ; served as a private in 
the York Militia under Capt. Selby ; was in charge of a batteau 
most of the time carrying ammunition between Little York and 
Fort George, Niagara ; was not in any battle. 

John Wells, Township of King, aged eighty-four ; served as a pri- 
vate in the York Light Company under Col. Allen and Capt. Stew> 
art ; was enrolled in 1812 and discharged in 1815 ; was present at the 
battles of Little York, Queenston, and Detroit ; was not wounded ; 
received a medal. 

Darius Mitchell, Vechell, aged seventy-nine ; served in the Yoik 
Militia as a private, first under Capt. Travis, and then until the end 
of the war, between three and four years, under Capt. Reward, 
into whose company he volunteered ; was not in any battle. 

Lyman Herrick, Markham, aged eighty-two ; served in the 3rd 
Battalion York Militia as a private, under Major Allen and Capt. 
Thos. Hamilton ; was drafted in 1812 ; was not in any battle. 

Richard Graham, Queensville, aged eighty-five ; served under 
Col. Chewett and Capt. Duncan Cameron ; was enrolled at Little 
York on 18th June, 1812, and was discharged at Brown's Point in 
the end of December of the same year, after the battie of Queen- 
ton, in which he participated, as well as in the battles of York and 
Detroit ; was not wounded. 

John Perkins, Uxbridge, aged seventy-seven ; served as a private 
in the Incorporated Militia, under Col. Wm. Robinson and Capt. 
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Gazrey ; was enrolled at Little York, about the last of Ma^, or the 
beginnlBg of Juoe, 1814, and was discharged at Fort Ene in the 
fall of that year ; was present at the battles of Chippawa. Lundy^s 
Lane, and Fort Erie; was not wounded, but his coat sleeve was 
shot through, the brass plate on his cap struck by a bullet, and his 
musket stock shot off. 

Joseph Hough, Scarboro', aged eighty-two ; served as a private in 
the York Volunteers, under Col. Ohewett and Capt. Ridout, from 
1813 to 1815 ; was in the battle of Lundy's Lane ; was not wounded. 

Thoa. Mosier, Newmarket, aged eighty-seven ; served in the In- 
corporated Cavalry and Militia, as a private in the cavalry and as 
a corporal in the militia ; Col. Cartwright was his commanding 
officer in the cavalry ; the officer commanding his company in the 
cavalry was Capt. Andrew Adams, and in the militia Capt. Mack- 
lem ; was in active service at Kingston, Ogdensbuig, and Oswego ; 
waa slightly wounded. 

James Jones, Scarboro^ aged ninety ; served in the 3rd Regiment 
as a sei^eant under Col . Stewart and Capt. Cameron ; was in the 
battle of Little York, where he was wounded on the right arm by a 
scythe. 

Peter Stoner, Moslem, aged eighty-four ; served as a corporal un- 
der Capt Cameron and Capt. Wm. Jarvey, from 1812 to 1815 ; was 
in the battles of Queenston, Fort Erie, Chippawa, Detroit, and 
York ; was not wounded ; received a medal. 

David Redford, Columbus, aged eighty-two ; served as a private 
under Col. Wm. Allen and Capt. John Bums, from June, 1812, to 
January, 1813 ; was not in any battle. 

Jacob Shook, Brampton, agedjeighty ; served in the militia under 
Col. Baisley and Capt Wm Thompson, for six months as a private ; 
then volunteered into a horse company, and carried the express for 
two years under Capt. Hephoum ; was on guard at Queenston 
Heights at the time of the battle of Fort George, but not in any 
battle. 

Rev. George Ryerson, Toronto, aged eighty-five ; served as First 
Lieutenant in the flank company of the Ist Regiment Norfolk 
Militia, under Col. Joseph Rye and Capt. John Bostwick ; was en- 
rolled in the spring of 1812, and discharged at the conclusion of the 
war in 1815 ; was at the capture of Detroit ; after the battle, was 
stationed at Sugar Loaf, and thence removed to Fort Erie, where 
he was wounded in repelling the Americans ; was on guard on the 
right wing at the battle of Stony Creek ; took part in the capture at 
Beaver Dam ; was in the battle of Lundy's Lane, and in that at 
Fort Erie when the place was invested by 6eneral Drummond ; also 
in the various affairs there and on the Niagara frontier ; in the 
battle of Fort Erie his teeth were knocked out and his under jaw 
broken, and his speech permanently injured ; was entitled to a 
medal for the part he took in the capture of Detroit, but neglected 
to apply for it. 

Henry Ouderkirk, Raymond, aged seventy-eight ; served in the 
Incorporated Militia as a private, under Col. Sherman and Col. 
Robinson, from February, 1813, to 1815 ; was at the taking of Og- 
densburg, at Lundy's Lane, and at Fort Erie ; lost his right eye. 

James Ostrander, Brampton, aged eighty-three ; served suc- 
cessively as private, corporal and sergeant under Sir Isaac Brock 
and Capt. Robert Hamilton, from June, 1812, to February or 
March, 1814, was in the battles of Queenston Heights, Chippawa, 
Black Rock, Lundy*s Lane, Beech Woods, Black Creek, and Fort 
Erie ; was not wounded. 

Francis Stiver, Unionville, aged eighty-two ; served as a private 
in a flank Company of the Artillery Dragoons, from 1812, to March 
1815, under ( !apts. James Crooks, Wm. H. Merritt, and Amos 
McKenzie ; was in the battle of Lundy's Lane, and at the taking 
of Niagara by the Americans, as orderly to Col. Cofiin ; was not 
wounded. 

John H. Stiver, Buttonville, aged eighty ; served as a private of 
dragoons under Captain Hamilton Merritt, from 1812 to 1815 ; 
was at the battles of Queenston and Stony Creek ; was not wounded. 

Samuel Cochran, Whitby Township, aged eighty-two ; served as 
a private first under Captain Heward, and afterwards was trans- 
ferred to the Grenadier Company. He also served under Col. 
Allen and Capt Jarvis ; was enrolled on June 29th, 1812, and dis- 
charged in March, 1814. After serving some time in 1812-13, he 
was discharged ; he was subsequently drafted three times during 
the war for short periods — the last time to go with constables in 
January or February, 1814, to press sleighs ; was in the battle of 
Detroit ; was not wounded. 

Abram Stoner, Dunbarton, aged eighty-five ; served from 29th 
June, 1812, to Janiiary, 1813, as private in the light Company of 
York Volunteers, Captain Hewai^ ; was at the taking of Detroit, 
for his conduct in which he received a medal ; and also in the battle 
of Queenston Heights. In the letter he was in the front with the 
49th regulars ; was not wounded. 

Amos Wilcox, Cooksville, aged eighty-two ; served as a private 



under Col. Baisley and Captain John Chisholm ; was at Queenston, 
Detroit, Stony Creek, and also at the taking of the ** Irish Greens '* 
at Black Rock ; was very slightly wounded ; received a medal. 

Philip Kester, Markham Township, aged eighty-two ; served as a 
private under Col. Allen and Capt. Silby from May or June, 1812, 
to the fall of 1814: was not in any battle. 

Joseph Hartt, Vechell, aged eighty-two ; served as a private un- 
der General Coffin and Capt. Gibbons ; was not in any battle. 

John Boyle, Mongolia, aged eighty- one ; served through the war 
as a private under Col. Allen and Col. Graham, and under Capt. 
Heward ; was not in any battle. 

Robert Ross, King Township, aged seventy-eight ; served as a 
private under Colonel Chewett sind Captain Hamilton from 1813 
to the close of the war ; was in the battle of York ; was not 
wounded. 

Alex. Boadwin, Woodville, aged eighty-six ; served as a cor- 
poral under Col. Robin and Captain Jolm Uarr ; was in the battles 
of Chippawa, Lundy's Lane, and Fort Erie ; was not wounded. 

Richard Thomson, Ellismere, aged eighty ; served as a private in 
the Grenadier Company of the York Volunteers under Colonel 
Chewett and Captain Cameron from June 12th, 1812, to 1815 ; was 
in the battle of Detroit ; was not wounded ; received a medal. 

John Heron, Danforth, aged seventy eight ; served in the Incor- 
porated Militia under Colonel Coffin and Captain Jarvis from June, 
1814, to September, 1814 ; was in the battle of Lundy's Lane 
was not wounded. 

Jacob Miller, Lansing, aged eighty-six ; served in the Grenadier 
Company of the York v olunteers under Colonel Allen and Captain 
Cameron, for about a year ; was in the battles of Detroit, Queens- 
ton Heights, and Chippawa ; had his nose cut by a shot, his coat, 
vest, and shirt torn off his shoulder by another shot, and the centre 
of the sole of his boot cut away by another ; received a medfd. 

Jacob HoUingshead, Colling wood, aged eighty-six ; served as a 
private in one of the flank companies of the 1st Regiment, under 
Capt. Lilly, from June, 1812, till the Fall of 1813 ; was in the battles 
of Queenston and York ; was not wounded. 

John Palmer, Duffin's Creek, aged eighty ; served as a private in 
the 3rd Regiment of York Volunteers, under CoL Allen and Capt. 
Cameron, from December, 1812, to April 28th, 1813 ; was in the 
battle of York, in which he was taken prisoner ; was not wounded. 

Moses Martin, Oshawa, aged ninety-seven ; served as a private 
under Capt. Robinson ; was in the battle of York ; was not wounded. 

John Hays, Pine Orchard, aged seventy-eight ; served as a private 
in the Incorporated Militia, under Capt. Kirby ; was in the battles 
of Little York, Lundy's Lane, and Fort Erie ; was wounded in the 
shoulder. 

John Bright, Toronto, aged eighth-two ; until the battle of 
Lundy's Land served as a private in an mdependent company imder 
Capt. D. Cameron ; subseouently his company formed part of a 
regiment raised in York called the 3rd Buffs ; was in the nattles of 
York, Queenston, Lundy's Lane, and Fort Erie ; was not wounded 
but had his clothes pierced by bullets nine times. 



THE DAYS OP YORE. 

It is rather a pity that some enterprising photographer was not 
present at the Court House on Tuesday with a camera, te group all 
the old veterans assembled there, and preserve their likenesses. 
We have no doubt it would gratify many to obtain and preserve a 
picture of this kind as a sort of memorial of the past The sight of 
so many old people tettering, as it were, on the verge of the grave, 
was one calculated to call up many reflections, and ti> take the 
memory back to the time when this section of Canada was a wilder- 
ness and invaded by an armed force bent on conquest. These men, 
some of them sons of United Empire Loyalists, went forth to battle 
with the foe and aid the handful of British Re^ars to cbive the 
enemy back to his owm country, and to die if need be in the defence 
of Canada, the land of their birth or adoption. Success eventually 
crowned their efforts, and they then turned their attention to hew- 
ing the forests and tUling the soil, until now the Niagara District 
is well named the Garden of Canada. Some of these old veterans 
had not met for years before, and it was a most exhilarating sight 
to see them grasp each other's hands, and with moistened eyes 
detail to willing ears the deeds of the past. But a few of them 
were under 80 years of age, and with but two or three exceptions, 
weak-kneed, tottering and bent with years of toil. The finest look- 
ing man of the party was old Major Clement, still erect, notwith- 
standing his weight of years, and the smartest was Col. Konkle^ 
who was as spry as a kitten, and signed his name to the papers with- 
out the aid of spectacles, although 84 years of age. Most of these 
men must have possessed constitutions of great vigour to have 
weathered the storms of life so long. It was noticeable that none 
had reached the age of 90, though no doubt many of them will do 
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BO, judging from Dresent appearances. Yet none were under 70. It 
was remarkable, also, that while most of them had seen hard sernce, 
and passed throir^li several battles, they had escaped unhurt. This 
may nave been due to some extent to the inferior arms used at that 
period, though all we spoke to told of hair-breadth escapes from 
shot, shell, grape and cannister. Indeed, when once a conversation 
commenced, it was a difficult matter to break it off, as the old boys 
had no idea of the value of time, or that the interest of their various 
adventures in the field would flag in the ears of their listeners. They 
remembered only the past ; the present seemed a sort of misty film 
to them ; they could hardly realize that time, with its ever changing 
kaleidoscope, had altered tne art of war, or that the implements of 
death to-day are superior to those they were best acquainted with. 
One old gentleman gravely told us that he came near being riddled 
with grape-shot, and that on the battle-field he smelled the smoke 
of the enemy's big guns. Another regaled us with the story of his 
emotions as he lay on the battle-field of Lundy's Lane after the 
carnage was over, waiting for death to put an end to his sufferings ; 
and yet he survived, he said, through God's blessing and a good 
constitution, to sing'* God Save the Queen." Poor old fellows, 
we have no doubt when the country needed their services they 
gave them cheerfully, and with patriotic hearts. We honour them 
for what they have done, and hope that when the time comes for 
them to cross to the unknown land, their lines may be cast in eter- 
nal rest. It is to bo regretted that the Govenmient grant was so 
small as to only allow a dividend of $20 each. It was supposed at 
the time that the number of surviving veterans was small, and that 
each could got at least 9100, but the opposite was found to be the 
case. We hope, however, that the grant will be continued during 
their lives, which will be a more adequate compensation, and more 
in keeping with the honour and gratitude of the country to its war- 
Bcarrea veterans. — St. Cathai-ines JmirtuxL 
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VIII. §i«flrapWal HtUUti. 

RECENT CANADIAN DEATHS. 

Mr. W. J. SooTT, father of the Hon. R. W. Scott, Secretary of State, 
died yesterday in IVescott, at the ago of eighty-five years. De- 
ceased had fonnerly held the position of a surgeon in the British 
Army, and served during the INminsular campaign under Welling- 
ton. Shortly after the close of the war, the late Mr. Scott came 
with his family to Canada, and for the most of the time resided 
either in Prescott or Bytown, as Ottawa was formerly called. At 
Yarker, there died one of the pioneers of Frontenac, Mr. Henry 
Shibley, father of Messrs. S. Shibley, M. P., and J. A. Shibley, of 
Yarker. He is the oldest settler in Portland, having been bom near 
Kingston, and has done the country a long service as a leading agri- 
culturist and public-spirited gentleman. At Cookstowm, Mr. 
Thomas Duff, one of tne two who first settled in this section of 
countiy some fifty years ago, died, aged eighty-one years. His 
friend, Mr. Dinwoody, still survives him. At Guelph,]V&. OongaJ- 
ton, an old resident, and known all over the country as an enthusi- 
astio curler, died. At Montreal, Mrs. Hall, ninety-two years of age 
who resided all her life in the city, being in fact, a walking compen- 
dium of its history for the last seventy years. At BeUeville, Rev. 
James Mockridffe, M. A., Rector of the new St. George's Church, 
(Church of En^^iand). He had laboured for about two years with 
much success in the Station District, and by his exertions had suc- 
ceeded in gathering together a numerous congregation. 



Mb. Huom Chibholm was bom on Christmas day, 1767, at Scott's 
Bush near Johnston, on Mohawk River, New York. At the time 
of the breaking out of the American Revolution his father moved 
his ffunily to Glengarry, Canada. The deceased told the writer he 
oould remember, when a boy, of the American Revolution then 
going on. Deceased took part in the war of 1812, on a gunboat, 
under Oapt. Macdonald then at Kingston. He was several times 
wounded ; once shot in the left knee, and one broke his collar bone ; 
anoiJ^er broke his jaw, and twice he was slightly wounded in the side. 
He received some of his wounds at Goose Creek. He never received 
any reward for his services. He had scarcely a grey hair in his 
head, but he lost the last of his teeth about 14 years ago* About 
that time his house was burnt, when all his papers perished, in- 
cluding proof of his birth. There is a gentleman living in Glen- 
ffairy who is o\ er eighty, and who says when he was a boy, Clys- 
nolm was a man of about forty or thereabouts. — Orillia Packet, 



many years. He also held a commission in the Militia, receiving 
various marks of approbation in the way of promotion, and retiring 
latterly retaining his rank as major. For a number of yean he 
was connected with one of our railways aa clerk, but on the approach 
of old age he received an appointment in the Dead-Letter Omoe in 
this dty, having been nominated by the late Hon. James Morris, 
then Post MasteivG^eral, and one of Mr. Pennock's warmest 
friends. — Ottawa Times, 



IsAAO Pbestok, Esq., was born near Market Hill, County Ar- 
magh, Ireland, on the 1st day of January^ 1 777. He was particularly 
noted for his strong Conservative principles, and unswerving at- 
tachment to British institutions. In his native land he aerved for 
five years in a regiment of dragoons which was dismembered by the 
treaty of Amiens in the year 1802. In the same year he emigrated 
to America, and settled in Amsterdam, United States. Not Meling 
at home or happy under republican institutions, he crossed over to 
Canada, and was one of the earliest settlers of Amherat Island. 
It is here where, during the Rebellion of 1837, he and hia worthy 
family suffered very great hardships. Both himself and hia six sons 
took an active part in quelling the Rebellion. Their house was 
broken into and plundered by ihe rebels, and the father and some of 
the sons seriously wounded — indeed narrowly escaped with their 
lives. He left the Island in 1854, and settled with his son James in 
the Township of Manvers, with whom and his family he liyed untQ 
the day of Ms death. — Port Hope Times, 



Mr. Philemon Pennock was bom in the County of Grenville in 
1799, and was one of the first Liberals appointed a Commissioner 
of the Peace. He served in this capacity in his native county for 



Grobge Edward Clerk, Ehq. , was the second son of the late 
Right Hon. Sir George Clerk, of Penicuick, Scotland, for several 
years M. P. for Edinburghshire, and a Privy Councillor. Sir 
George was succeeded by his son. Sir James, who died in 1870, 
leaving the title and estates to his eldest son, the present baronet. 
The late Mr. Clerk was bom in 1815. He served for some time in 
the Royal Navy, after retiring from which he came to Canada in 
the year 1844. Although he had been educated in the Protestant 
religion, he foimd it a conscientious duty to join the Roman 
Catlu)lic Church. Soon after his arrival in this country he started 
the journal with which his name was identified till the time of his 
death. He was a man of great intellectual powers, a deep student, 
especially of theology and its kindred sciences, a brilliant and forci- 
ble writer. In the conduct of his paper, however, he neY&r departed 
from the golden rule of justice and courtesy, in this partUsolaz, in- 
deed, setting an example which many so-called religious journals 
would do well to follow. In private life, Mr. Clerk was a Irne gen- 
tleman in eyery sense of the word. Modest and unassuming in 
demeanour, righteous in his dealings, generous towards those who 
differed with mm, a staunch friend, pious, charitable and honour- 
able. Except in his own domain of journalism, he did not meddle 
in public affairs, and his circle of friends and acquaintances included 
persons of all creeds, political and religious. But through life he 
was a consistent Conservative. Among his most intimate friends 
he numbered some of the most distinguished in literature and 
science, both clerical and lay, which our city has produced. Sur- 
rounded by such chosen associates, it was his delight to discuss the 
questions of high import with which his mind was generally occupied, 
and those who knew him best will recall with regret the many plea^ 
sant hours they have thus spent in his company. He was exceed- 
ingly fond of fishing, and in this sport he generally passed his sum- 
mer holidays. He was, also, an ardent admirer of natural beauty, 
and would descant very pleasantly on any scenery which charmed 
him. It will be long before those who shared these pleasures with 
him, or who had the privilege of enjoying his always instructive and 
delightful conversation, wiU cease to miss him. They have the 
solace, however, of knowing that he always did what his conscience 
suggested to be his duty, and that he is gone to his reward, ''where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weaiy are at rest." — Mon- 
treal Gazette. 



CoL. Edward Georos O'Briek was one of the first settlers on 
Lake Simcoe, where he had charge of the settlement made by Sir 
John Colbome, and he was the only settler on the Lake Shore 
who retained to the last his grant from the Crown. In early life he 
served his country both by sea and land, and was active as a Magis- 
trate, when in the Commission of the Peace. He also held the 
rank of Colonel in the Militia, in which he served at the time of the 
Rebellion. He was warmly attached to the Church of England, 
and was chiefly instrumental in building and endowing the Church 
at Shanty Bay. His age was seventy-seven years. 



Hans Christlan Andersen, the Danish author,was bom in Odens, 
April 2, 1805, of very humble parents, but from his father inherited 
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a taste for literature. He was still receiying a scanty edncation at 
a charity school when, in 1814, his father died. Shortly afterwards 
he was received into the house of a clergyman's widow, where his 
desire for books was stimulated by his occupation to read aloud for 
the family. After a short sojourn in a factory he returned home, 
and was by his mother apprenticed to a tailor. Having an agree- 
able voice and some ambition to become an actor, in 1819 besought 
an engagement in an humble capacity in the theatre at Copenhagen. 
Though rejected he succeeded in obtaining musical instruction at 
the Royal Conservatory to fit him as a singer for the stage, but his 
voice failed him in a few months. By the assistance of the joet 
€k>ldberghe was enabled to struggle on in poverty for several years, 
now studying, now employed in the theatre, producing several 
plays, which, though they commanded some attention, were never 
put on the stage. He was finally admitted free into a Government 
school, where he completed his education and began his literary 
career. Thence he went to the lioyal College, where, in 182. \ he 
produoed his first book, ^'A Journey on Foot to Amak,*' which 
made him many friends and a reputation. A royal stipend four 
yean later enabled liini to travel, and in 1845 he received a pension 
that insured his comfort for life. He had travelled extensively 
and was a charming describer of foreign peoples, scenes and cus- 
toms, and as a reader of his ovru works was to Denmark much what 
Dickens was to England. His fame, however, will rest upon his 
charming fairy tales for children, which have been translated into 
every language of the civilized world, and more universally read 
and affectionately regarded than any other works of a similar char- 
acter that ever were produced. 



IX. ^iittltmtmi. 

AUTUMN IN CANADA. 

When Erin's famous bard, Tom Moore, visited Canada, it was 
confidently expected that he would write a poem on Niagara, but 
on beholding the mighty cataract he declared himself struck dumb. 
He felt that no words of mortal man, unless his lips had been touched 
with celestial fire, like those of the prophet, could do justice to such 
a theme. In his ** Canadian Boat Song " he has left us an abiding 
memorial of his visit, but he made no attempt to poetize Niagara. 
Other poets of far inferior powers have been more presumptuous, 
and have bestowed on it many high-sounding phrases, and much 
far-fetched imagery, but of its wondrous majesty and beauty no true 
image or adequate description has appeared. The painters have not 
aucceeded much better than the poets, and it remains, and probably 
will forever remaiii, nndescribed, impainted and unpaintable. 

Neither can that other glory of our land, the fall, as autumn is 
poetically called in Canada, ever be truly depicted. No poet's words 
could convey the slightest idea of the richness and vividness of its 
tintB, the infinite variety of its colours, to those who have n«t seen 
them ; no painting gives the faintest reflection of the clearness, the 
purity, the intensity of radiant light which adds the crowning glory 
to the brilliant hues of royal October. Painters try it, of course, 
over and over again, but their best efi'orts seem but a coarse and 
lifeless parody of the etherial splendours of a Canadian fall. Had 
Turner, with his intense love of colour, and his passionate desire to 
put upon the canvas the brilliant dyes and efblgence of light in 
which he delighted, ever seen the flaming tints of Canadian woods 
in Autumn, he would surely have broken his brush and thrown 
away his palette in despair. Still more might a pre-Baphaelite 
painter go mad at the sight of those multitudinous streaks and 
spots and subtle gradations of hue which every leaf or every tiny 
plant and little shrub and mighty tree diaplays, and which all 
Holman Hunt's realistic art could never truthfully depict. It is, 
indeed, the infinite variety of hue arid shades of colour that makes the 
chief wonder of the magnificent colour-spectacle presented to us in 
thefaU. 

In early October, when Jack Frost, that greatest of nature's 
painters, has done his work deftly and gently, and in a night or two 
solved all those mysteries of colour-painting which for ages have been 
the despair of mortal artists, go to some narrow guUey or ravine, of 
which one side may be a grassy slope, the other thickly clothed with 
forest trees, and where a tiny but never failing creek or watercourse 
in the bottom keeps the shrubs and plants that grow in profusion 
round it in full leaf and flower till late in autumn ; seat yourself on 
flome mossy stone or log of wood, in some ** coign of vantage," and 
then number the diflferent tints and shades of tints brought together 
in the picture before you, if you can. You will find there every shade 
of red, from pink and pide scarlet to a crimson as dark as the heart of a 
Tuscan rose ; eveir shade of yellow, from brilliant orange to delicate 
primrose ; every shade of green, from the softest apple or pea green 



to the invisible green of the hemlock pine ; every shade of brown, 
from the darkest bronze to the lightest cinnamon. Down in the 
hollow you will see clumps of sumachs, with their beautiful red 
tufts turning to a golden bronze, and their graceful leaves freshly 
dyed a bright crimson, or spotted with crimson and gold ; rich 
wreaths of Canadian ivy blazing in the same brilliant colours ; 
thickets of golden rod and purple asters ; red bunches of bitter- 
sweet berries, and wild vinos bearing purple clusters of ripening 
grapes. Then raise your oyes to the rich masses of colour above. 
See the great oaks, with tlieir splendid leaves of glossy green and 
glowing red ; the golden-leaved hickory and butternut, the pendulous 
purple leaves of the black ash, the yellow and brown leaves of the 
poplar and soft maple, and monarch of all, true king of our forests, 
the glorious sugar-maple, in robes of pale pink, glowing orange, 
flaming scarlet, and bright green. See in every little opening tufts 
of golden or bronze ferns ; look at the dark pines and hemlocks 
wreathed with the leaves and berries of some bright coloured creeper; 
mark how the bn^wn, grey and black trunks come out every now 
and then to rest the eye ; look at the lovely blue sky and golden 
October sunshine, the atmosphere so radiant, yet so ethereally 
light and transparent, and then say if the most gifted poet could 
fitly describe such a scene, or any painter's art portray it ! 

Now climb the hill and gaze on the broad expanse spread beyond* 
Catch the blue gleams of the lake in the far distance ; notice the 
swamp with its rich colouring of yellow reeds and pink and crimson 
grasses ; see the fresh green of the young fall wheat, the yellow 
stubble fields, the brilliant woods, with clumps of pine and hemlock 
intermixed ; watch the rosy afterflow flooding earth and sky ; then 
you will know something of Canadian autumnal colouring — ^some- 
thing of the glories of the Canadian Fall. 

English poets love best to write of spring, of April's charming 
skies, and May's early flowers ; autumn in their songs is generally 
russet, sere and brown. Arthur Clough gives us, perhaps the 
brightest picture of autumn scenery to be met with in English poetry : 



" The goigeouB bright October, 
Then when brackenH are changed, and heather blooms are faded, 
And amid russet of heather and fern green trees are bonnie ; 
Alders are green and oaks ; the r<)wan scarlet and yellow ; 
One great glf>ry of broad gold pieces appears the aspen, 
And the jewels of gold that were hung in the hair of the birch -tree 
Pendulous, hero and there, her coronet, neck-lace, and earrings. 
Cover her now o^er and o'er ; she is weary and scatters them from her.*' 

This is a bright and pretty bit of word painting, but it would be 
all green and gold and brown — the green of the sdders and oaks, the 
brown of the heather and fern, the gold of the aspen and birch — ^if 
it were not for the scarlet berries of the rowan, or mountain ash, 
which gives one flash of deeper colour to the picture. 

With us in* Canada, October has a choice of royal reds and purples 
to mix with the gold he wears ; like Sardanapfdus, he gathers his 
richest treasures and most gorgeous robes to (hrape his funeral pyre, 
and dies in a blasse of glory. 

Towards the middle of October, last year, the writer travelled 
from Hamilton on the Air Line Railway, which is cut through and 
along the side of a mountain. It was late in the afternoon when 
the train stari;ed, and the sinking sun threw its level rays on the 
beautiful valley lying below, on the pretty farm-houses, with groups 
of many coloured trees, gardens and orchards, and on the gorgeous 
hues of the woods beyond. The cars wound slowly along the edge 
of the precipice, and the hill rising above them gleamed red in the 
evening light, and mingled its deep tints with the rosy hues of sun- 
set. In the valley beneath every tree flamed as if it had been decked 
with gigantic red rubies and yellow or purple amethvsts ; every 
little cottage glowed in a halo of light and colours as if it had been an 
enchanted palace. The glorious sunset and the lovely valley soon 
vanished, as he travelled on until the scene was lost in gloom and 
darkness. 



To Preserve Autumn Leaves, — First, gather the leaves from 
the trees just as they are ready to fall, eras soon as possible after 
they have fallen ; press them immediately for a week or more until 
they are perfectly dry. Get half a pound of yellow beeswax, put 
in a tin vessel, and place the vessel in a spider containing a little 
water, which must be kept constantly boiling on the top of a stove 
over a steady fire. Take each leaf by the stem and dip into the hot 
wax. Once dipping is usually sufficient. If the wax gathers on the 
edges touch the x>laces lightly with the hot tin. The leaves diy in- 
stcmtly, and all the bright natural colours are preserved, and will re- 
main for a year. By piercing the leaves near the stem with a doubled 
thread wire you can weave them on coarser wire, or on a large 
cord into any description of garlands. 
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X. §tfiuvtmtnU\ iiotireis. 

MEETING OF THE COUNCIL INTERIM COMMITTEE. 

No. 390. CocNciL Room. 

Ed^uxUian Ufficey llih September^ 1875. 

The Comniittoe met, pursuant to notice, at ten o'clock a. in. 
Professor Gold win Smith, M.A , in the Chair. 
Pkesent : — The Chairman pro tempore, 

The Deputy Superintendent of Education, 
The Reverend J. Ainbery, M.A., 
Daniel Wilson, Esquire, LL.D. 

1. The Report (12,190) of the Central Committee on the examina- 
tion for First Class Certificates having been read, it was 

2. Ordered, That on the recommendation of the Central Com- 
mittee of Examiners, First Class Certificates of qualification be 
granted as follows, and that the Provincial Medals for 1875 be 
awarded to the persons undermentioned : — 

Grade A. 

Solomon M. Dorland Gold Medal. 

William O'Connor First Silver Medal. 

David McArdle Second Silver Medal. 

William Edward Sprague - - - First Bronze Medal. 

Joseph Martin Second Br<mze Medal. 

Grade B. 
Charles Andrew Barnes, 
James Bruce, 
John Wesley Cook, 
William Anderson Duncan. 
William Blackley Harvey. 

Grade C. 
CassiuB Campbell, 
William Clai'k, 
John Cushine, 

Ordered. That Mr. Harvey's Certificate be issued in the usual 
form, but with permission to appeal to the Council if he thinks 
himself entitled to a fresh examination. 

Ordered. That Mr. Martin's Certificate is granted subject to the 
production of satisfactory evidence of the required term of service 
in the profession. 

The minutes were read and confirmed, and the meeting ad- 
journed. Adjourned. 

(Signed) Goldwin Smith, 

Chairman pro tern. 
(Certified) Alex. Marling, C. C. 

OTTAWA NORMAL SCHOOL, JANUARY ADMISSIONS. 

As the classes in the Ottawa Normal School are not filled, 
additional students will be received after the Christmas vaca- 
tion. 

Candidates will be required to be sufficiently proficient to 
take up the work of the respective classes at the stage that will 
at that time be reached by the present students. 

Candidates who hold first or second-class Provincial certifi- 
cates may be admitted without examination. All others will 
be examined on the subjects of the course of study in the 
junior section of the second division, as set forth in the Pros- 
pectus, which may be had on application to the Principal at 
Ottawa, or to the Education Office, Toronto. 

Applicants for admission will present themselves on the 12th 
or 13th January, or they cannot be received. 

The Normal School at Toronto being full (and greatly over- 
crowded), no iidmissions can take place in January. 



Archibald Lee, 
Samuel McAllister, 
James McKenzie, 
James McLurg, 



Alexander Petrie, 
Albert R. Pyne, 
Neil Robertson. 



ERRATA. 

In the List uf Female Second ClasM Cer- 
tificates published in the October number, 
the A and B CertiflcateA were by mistake 
of the printer incorrectly divided. The 
following is the corrected list :— 

nMALR. 



Adair, Margaret ^^ 

Armstrong, Mary 2*™?' ». 

Ballantlne, Maria Wentworth. 

3eal1 Laura Ontario. 

Beatty, Bessie ^^ »",? 

Granville. 

Belth, Frances Orey. 

Creasor, Mai7 Grey. 

DjjTche, Lootoe Lincoln. 

Forffie, Agnes Lanark. 

McMaster. Isabella Ottawa. 

jtAinsay, Maiy Ontario. 



Scales, Hannah Front«nac. 

Westman, Mary A Toronto. 

I »• 

i Baldwin, Jennie Elgin. 

I BallantvTie, Kate Kent. 

; Batty, Isabel Gray. 

Baxter, Sophia Ontario. 

Bennitto, Ellen Hamilton. 

Bissell, Elizabeth Frontenac 

Bissell, Lydia J Frontenac. 

Bollard, Susan A. Frontenac 

Boon, Isabella C Middlesex. 

Bo>le, Jennie Peel. 

Brown, Alice L, Elgin. 

Browne, Elizabeth Durham. 

Cheney, Frances A Prescott. 

Church, Eliza J Toronto. 

Clarke, Laura Lincoln 

Gobum, Mary Lennox and 

Addington. 

Comfort, Etolle Elgin. 



Comfort, Emma Elgin. 

Cook, Athelia J Stormont. 

Cowie, Agnes Wentworth. 

Crozier, Mary Middlesex. 

Flett, Minnie Hamilton. 

Foote, Annlo Wellington. 

Fulton, Amorette Dundaa. 

Gardiner, Lucy W Hamilton. 

Grant, Geoigina Frontenac. 

Gross, Luoetta J LinooUi. 

Hall. Lizzie Elgin. 

Hale, Aggie Loudon. 

HaUigan, Mary A. Brant. 

Harruou, Maria London. 

Head, Martha Brant. 

lletheringtou, Eunice E. . . Durham. 

Hortin, Annie Brant. 

Howard, Abbie Middlesex. 

JesHop, Annie&ta Ontario. 

Laird, Annie M Lennox and 

Addington. 

Livingston, Ellen Elgin. 

Mahaffey, Mary S Grey 

Maloamson, Maria Hamilton. 

Marshall, Maigaret A Durham. 

Martin, Victoria Hamilton. 

Mustard, Christina Huron. 

MoColl, BeUa Middlesex. 

McCorinack, Louise Perth. 

MoGarvey, Josephine Simcoe. 

McGeary, Rachel Simcoe. 

McKenzie, Maigaret WeUand. 

McMeneniy, Annie Hamilton. 

McPhail, Sarah Ontario. 



Neill, O.Maggie Huron. 

Oliver, Marion Perth. 

Rich rdson, Jemima Stormont. 

Robinson, If. Jane Hamilton. 

Sims, Bertha Toronto. 

Sims, Florence Toronto. 

Sinclair, Margaret Brant. 

Sliter, Ella Leeds aud 

Gronville. 

Smith, Annie P Grey. 

Smith, Jennie E Wellington. 

Smith, Minnie Qroy. 

Smith, M. K Elgin. 

Smyth, Margaret Ontario. 

Stuart, Lizzie Middleaex. 

Stewart, Sarah Ottawa. 

Tandy, Harriet Frontenac. 

Taylor, Agnes LambtOD. 

Ti^lor, S. Louisa Huron. 

Thompson, Sarah A Durham. 

Thomson, Helen Huron. 

Todd, Janet Lanark. 

Tomlinson, Susie Ontario. 

Tralnor, Matilda Huron. 

Utter, Edith Hamilton. 

VanCamp, Lauretta Middleaex. 

Watson, Jane York. 

Young, Frances E Frontenac 

NoTB.— Mr. Thomas 8. Green, of Ontario, 
is entitled to a Second Ciais A Oerti- 
flcate. Mr. Joseph Martin, of Carleton, 
First Class A Certificate and Medal. 
granted conditionally on productlofn oi 
evidence as to time served in teaching. 



XI. ^ivtttifitmmtt. 
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ST. CAVBABnriS' COLLiaiATI mflTQTI. 

<JP£0IAL Classes organized in all the subjects required for First and 
O Second Glass Provincial Certificates. A large number of teachers at 
present in attendance. School well equipped. A staff of eight experieiioed 
masters. Board from $3 to $3 50. For prospectus apply to the Head-master. 
October, 1876. 

V&iTeraitj of Triaitj CoUoge. 

(incorporated by royal charter. ) 
MEDICAL DEPARTM ENT-WINTE R SESSION 1875-76. 

E. M. HODDER, M.D., Eng. ; F.O.S., Lon. ; Dean of the FacnJtv, 
and Consulting Surgeon Toronto General Hospital and the EumaidA 
Lying-in- Hospital. — 159 Queen Street West. Prof, of Obstetrics, 
and Diseases of Women and Children. 

W. B. BEAUMONT, M.D., F.R.C.8., Eng. ; Consulting Sui^eon 
Toronto General Hospital. Emeritus Prof, of Surgery. 

NORMAN BETHUNE, B.A., M.D , Edin. ; M.R.C.S., Eng.; F.R.C.S., 
Edin. ; F.O.S., Lon. ; Physician to the Toronto General Hosmtal, 
and Bumside Lyin^-in-HospitaL 24 Gerrard Street East. Prof, 
of Surgery and Climcal Surgery. 

WALTER B. GEIKIE, M.D., P.R.C.S., Edin. ; L.R.C.P., Lend. ; 
F.O.S., Lond. ; Physician Toronto General Hospital. — Comer Gk>iild 
and Yonge Streets. Prof, of Principles and Practice of Medicine. 

J.FULTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng.; L.R.C.P., Lon.— 334 Yonge St. 
Physician to the Hospital for Incurables and Hospital for Sick 
Children. Professor of Physiology and Sanatory Science. 

W. COVERTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng. ; Professor of Pathology and 
Medical Dianiosis. 

JAMES BOVEIJL,, M.D., L.R.C.P., Lon. ; Con8ultin|r Physician to the 
Toronto General Hospital, and the Burnside Lymff in-Hospital.— • 
118 St. Patrick Street. Professor of General Pathology. 

J. E. KENNEDY, A.B., M.D., F.O.S. Lon. Prof, of Materia Medics 
and Therapeutics. 

ALGERNON TEMPLE, M.D., M,R.C.S., Eng. ; F.O.S., Lon. ; 
Attending Physician, Bumside Lying-in-Hospital. — 144 Bay Street. 
Prof, of Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology, and Assistant Lec- 
turer ou Obstetrics, etc. 

W. H. ELLIS, M.A., M.B., L.R.C.P., Lon. ; Instractor in Chemistry, 
College of Technology. Prof, of Chemistry — General and TVacticaL 

H. ROBERTSON, M.B.. M.R.C.S., Eng.— 24 Shuter Street. Prof, of 
Anatomy — Descriptive and Surgical. 

J. ERASER, M.D., M.R.C.S., Edin.; L.R.C.P., Lon. Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. 

A. J. JOHNSTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng.; F.R.M.S., Lon, Microscopy. 

THOMAS KIRKLAND, M.A., Lecturer on Chemistry, Botany, etc. 
Normal School. 



J. 



The session will commence on FRIDAY, the Ist October, 1875, 
and continue for Six Months. The Lectures will be delivered in the 
new College building, close to the Toronto General Hospital. Full 
information respecting Lectures, Fees, Gold and Silver Medals, Scholar- 
ships, Certificates of Honour, Graduation, &c., will be given in the 
annual announcement. 

£. M. HODBER, Dean. 
W B. GEIKI& Secretary, 
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ONTAEIO SCHOiJLS AND THE AMERICAN CENTEN- 
NIAL RXHIBITION. 

The Chief SuperiDtendent hu just issued the followicg Cir- 
cnlar to the various School Trustees and Inspectors : — 

" It having beea deemed desirable and fitting that the Educa- 
tion Department, as well as the various Schools of the conn* 
\x^ (whether public or private), should have an opportunity of 
takiag part in the proposed Centennial Exhibition in Phiht- 
delphia next year, the Government have assented to a proposi- 
tion which I made to the Honourable Adam Crooks, M.P.P., 
Provincial Treasurer, on the subject, ae follows : — 

" ' I hava the honour to Htat«, that ainoe aonvarsing with you on 
the expediency of this Department taking part in the proposed 
American Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia next year, I have 
thought it desirable to make some practical auggeationa to yon on 
the subject. In doing ao, I would encluae for your informaticm the 
otqiy of a pamphlet im the educational featurea of the propoaed 
Exhibition, received fn>m General the Honourable John Eaton, 
United States Commiasioner of Education at Washington, con- 
taining saggestiona fn>iii the National Board of Ednoatiun "respect- 
ing the Bducationat Exhibit at the International Centennial Eihi- 
bitiou, 1876." This Biireau, I may remark, has been designated 
by the Centennial Com mission as "the Central agency" for carry- 
ing out the plans for the Educational department of the Exhibition 
aiid ■■ the organ of conimunicatioa on the subject. 

'"1. I would lirat suggest that a suitable selection of the maps, 
globee, charts, apparatua, and other School appliances and illuatni- 
tions, manufactured in this Province under the direction ot this 
Department, or elsewhere, as well as the Text-Books of the Schools, 
be sent forcxhibition at Philadelphia. 

" ' 2. That the various Boards of School Trustees be requested to 
■end to this Department two photoaranhs each (of a prescribed sizu) 
of their school buildings and fittings, iLc. 



" ' A selection ot the photographs received oonld then be made for 
the Exhibition, and the duplicate copies received might be arrangtd 
for our own mnseum. 

" ' 3. That the Trustees be also requested to send to the Depart- 
ment a selection of " pupila' work in drawing and penmanship." 
From the samples sent a selection oonld be made for the Exhi- 
bition. 

" ' 4. That three models of approved primary and intermediate 
school -houses, out-buildings, and grounds, &c., to be made under 
the direction of the Department, fur the Exhibition. 

" 'B. Thnt Isrgc ph'itiis'':i|'h8 nf the Department and of the Nor- 
mal Schools at Toronto and Uttawa, be made. 

' ' ' The whole to be suitably mounted and prepared for the Exhi- 
bition.! 

" ' I would alio respectfully sn^est that Dr. Hodgins, the Deputy 
Superintendent, be appointed an Educational Commissioner to the 
Exhibition on behalf of the Department, and that he be specially 
authorised to carry out the foregoing suggestions, if approved by 
the Government.' , . , „ . , 

" To this letter the Hon. Mr. Crooks made the foUowmg reply :— 

" ' In reply to yonr letter of the 3rd instant, I beg to state that an 
awropriation will be asked from the House to cover the iiecessaty 
PKjitiiditiire in connection with a proper ropresentatinu of tlie 
Educational Department at the Philadelphia Exhil.ition. Your 
suggestions appear to be such as will secure that object. The 
Deputy Superintendent will receive the authority he desires for 
enabling him to carry out your stigKestions.' 

' ' In accordance therefore, with the foregoing letters, Iwould sug- 
gest that any School desiring to aid the Department in promoting 
the Educational suocess of the Province at the proposed Exhibition 
would send to the Department as soon as convenient, the follow- 

"i. Two photoRrapha, giving a perspective view from the most 
striking point, tor not less than fifty feet distance, of the exterior 
of theSchooI Buildings alone. Each photographic «A«( of a one- 
story building to be exactly 7X9 inches in size, and the buttdtiuf 
itaelf in the photograph to bo 6 X 4 inches. Each sheet nf a 
two ot three-story building to be exactly 10 X 12 inches in siae, 
and the builduig in the picture 6X8 inches. In all cases the 
photographs are to be sent unmounted, with the name ot the 
School pencUled on the back. A description ot the bmlding, its 
size and date of erection, should also accompany the photographs. 

" 2 Two plans in Indian ink ot the school-rooms on each floor ot 
the building. These phins to be exactly drawn to a scale ot seven 
inolies to the foot. „ , , . , 

" 3 One plan in Indian ink of the whole School premises drawn 
on the scale of thirty feet to the inch, and showing position of out- 
buildings, etc. , J u 1 

" 4. Such specimens of pupils' work as are enumerated below :— 

" {1 ) Writing books Nos. 4 and 6, of the authorized Departmental 
series (published by Copp, Clark A Co. , Toronto), to be completed 
by a boy and a girL The selection of completed copy books to be - 
sent to the Department might be made by competition in each 
School or separate department of a School, undpr the direction 
ot the Trustees or Managers. The name, age aijd class of pupil, 
and length of attendance, shoidd be written on the first page of 
the Ci)|jy book. , i _, \ 

"(2) Two Drawing books of the authonzed senes(Vere Foster's), 
and of the foUowing numbers ; to be completed one by a boy and 
one by a girl. The selection by competition may be made m the 
same manner as the writing bonks. As a minimum, any two of 
the fnllowing Drswing books may be Eclected foe trtSb S^i""! or 
separate department of a School : 
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C' — Familiar objects — Advanoed. 
D* — Leaves and simple Flowers. 
G* — Qarden Flowers. 
1' — ^Freehand ornament. 



M" — Marine Subjects. 
O* — Domestic Animals. 
0"~British Song Birds. 
Q*— The Human Figure. 



1. J)<me in the 



'* Drawing from objects may be substituted, provided they are 
from objects similar to those in the books. 

** Each specimen is to be accompanied by a certificate in the follow- 
ing form, which will be provided by the Department, and supplied 
on application : — 

10. A copy, or original design. 

11. If a drawing^ whether from a 
copy or an object ? 

12. Whether done for the exfiibi- 
tion or taken from the ordinary rou- 
tine work f 

N.B^—It is essential Hia^t a eert\/i€ate 

from the teacher should appear at 

ihejoot of each drawing, to the effect 

that the tDork was done entirely by the 

I scholar namedf wiHwut any touches 

\from another hand. 



of ^^ 

2. Class to which the pupil belongs 
in the school, 

3. First draft or copy f 

4. Time allowed? 
^ 5. Age -and sex of the pupil, 

6. Twie the pupil has been under 
instruction in drawing, 

7. Is it a selected specimen from a 
number? 

8. Is it one of the regular lessons 
unth usucU time ? 

9. Date of Hie performance. 



" (3) Two specimens (one by a boy and one by a girl) of map draw- 
ing, of the same sized sheet as a page in Lovell's General Geogra- 
phy. The Map itself to be at least 7 inches by 9. 

'* (4) Specimens of girls' hand work, both plain and fancy. 

'' (6) Any other example of School instruction or specimens of 
pupils' work which the Trustees might think desirable to send in 
a neat and presentable form. 

*' In order to obtain the fullest information in regard to classifica- 
tion, character and style of educational articles which it is proposed 
to send to the proposed Exhibition, the following letter was 
addressed to General the Honourable John Eaton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, whose bureau is * the Central Agency 
for carrying out the educational plans of the Exhibition ' : — 

*' ' I have the honour to state, that as this Department intends, 
with the consent of the Government, to take part in the proposed 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia next year^ the Chief Super- 
intendent would feel greatly obliged if he could obtain from your 
Department 75 copies of No. 5 of your Bureau circulars for distri- 
bution among our School Inspectors in connection with a circular 
on the subject. If sent by express, the Department will gladly 
meet the expense.' 

"To this request the following gratifying reply was received, dated 
' Departmeitt of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D.C., Nov. 6th, 1875:— 

'" I am interested in your letter of the 3rd instant, requesting 
seventy-five copies of Circular No. 5, 1875, published by this ofiice. 
I take pleasure in complying with your request, and will forward 
the parcel by express. 

*' * As you seem interested in the subject, I also enclose with this 
letter some farther development of one portion of the project, be- 
ing suggestions for the institutions for superior instruction. 

*' * If you should find these useful, I can supply you with a limited 
number of them. 

*' * I am very happy, indeed, to learn of the determination of your 
Department to be represented at Philadelphia.' 

" Of the documents thus kindly furnished to the Department by 
General Eaton, a copy has been sent to each High and Public 
School Inspector, so that local reference can be made to it, if neces- 
sary. 

** Contributions from Private Schools, in accordance with this 
circular, will be gladly received by the Department, and after 
selection, as intimated above, forwarded to Philadelphia, with those 
received from High and PubUo Schools. 

'' The photographs, plans and specimens should be sent to the De- 
partment not later than the 15th February, 1876. The selection of 
articles to be made by the Department, for the Exhibition, cannot 
be deferred longer than that date, and it will be made from the con- 
tributions received up to that time. 

'* Fuller information in regard to details, and lists of some 
materials for girls' work will l^ furnished by the Department, <&c., 
on application." 

BBPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC 
msTBUcnoN. 

No. 891. Council Room, 

Educoition Office, 2nd November, 1 875. 

The Council met, pursuant to notice, at three o'clock p.m., and 
His Grace the Most Kev. J. J. Lynch, D.D., as senior member of 
the Council, was appointed to take the Chair : 



Present : — The Chairman pro tempore. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education, 
The Right Rev. T. B Fuller, D.D., 
The R-ev. S. S. Nelles, D.D,, 
The Rev. Bishop Carman, D.D., 
Goldwin Smith, Esq., MJL., 
David Mills, Esq., LL.B., M.P., 
Daniel Wilson, Esq., LL.D., 
Ramsay Wright, Esq., M.A. 

1. The Council adjourned to half -past seven p.m. , when the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted : — 

2. Resolved — That in view of the fact that four vacancies in the 
Council have not been fiUed, it is inexpedient to proceed to 
business, and that the Council do now adjourn. 

3. Adjourned. 

(Signed) f J. J. Lynch, Archbishop of TonnUOy 

Ohairmanpro tern. 



INTERIM COMMITTEE— SPECIAL MEETING. 



No. 392. 



Council Room, ' 

Ed'iicatio7i Office, ISih Notfember, 1875. 



The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at ten o'clock a.m. 
His Grace the Most Reverend J. J. Lynch, D.D., in the Chair. 
P&ESENT : — The Chairman pro tempore, 

The Deputy Superintendent of Education, 
Ramsay Wright, Esquire, M.A. 

1. The following communications were laid before the Com- 
mittee : — 

13723. From the Registrar of University College, Toronto, report- 
ing the election of Professor Ramsay Wright, M.A., as a 
member of the Council of Public Instruction, in phipe of 
Professor Cherriman, resigned. 

1 1362. From the Scrutineers, reporting the election of Professor 
Daniel Wilson, LL.D., by the High School Mastem, and of 
David Mills, Esq. , M. P. , by the Public School Inspectors. 

11318. From the same, applying for payment for their services at 
the election. 

12887. From Mr. Joseph Martin, Ottawa, with reply to the same 
by the Chief Superintendent. 

12548. From the Central Committee of Examiners, recommending 
certain candidates for Second Class Grade A certificateB, sod 
the candidates' applications. 

12152. From the Secretary of the Examiners, County of Elgin, on 
Mr. Woodworth's certificate. 

12720. From the Examiners, County of Norfolk, on the teaching 
of Beading, and Examinations thereon. 

12927. From the Chairman of the Central Committee, reporting 
on the above. 

13189. From the same, with a recommendation on examinations in 
History for First Class candidates — " That selected portions 
of the works of eminent historians, in which important 
periods are treated in detail, should be prescribed, and that 
candidates should be expected to master these thoroughly." 

14274. From the Inspector of East Victoria, on Public School 
Teachers' examinations in Writing. 

12247, 13904. From the High School Inspectors, on the Interim 
Examination and revised Programme. 

11243. From the Examiners, County of Carleton, on increasing the 
stringency of the examinations for Third Class certificates in 
certain subjects. 

11242. From the Examiners, County of Huron, on the same 
subject. 

Also letters from the Governor-General's Secretary to the Principal 
of the Normal School and Masters of the Model School, on 
the subject of the medals presented by His Excellency. 

2. Ordered — That the reply sent to Mr. Joseph Martin's applica- 
tion be approved. 

3. Ordered — ^That the recommendation of the Inspector of East 
Victoria be referred to the Central Committee for their opinion. 

4. Ordered — That, with respect to the recommendation of the 
County Boards of Carleton and Huron, the local examiners are 
already authorized under the regulations to increase the stringency 
of the examinations, but that due notice of their intention to require 
a certain minimum number of marks in certain subjects should 
be given. 

5. Ordered — That the recommendation of the Central Committee 
on the examinationlba the subject of Histt^ry, for First Class certifi- 
cates, be approved, an examination in the Elements of General 
History having been already passed by the candidates at their com- 
petition for Second Class certificates ; the new scheme to come into 
operation in 1877. The Committee to be requested to reconmiend 
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to the Council the authors and portions of their works on which it 
is proposed that the candidates shall be examined. 

6. Ordered— 'Th&t the following candidates for First Class certifi- 
cates at the July examination, recommended by the Central Com- 
mittee for Second Class Grade A, be awarded such certificates 
accordingly : — 

William Carroll. Alexander McTavish. 

James A. Duncan. Henry Richardson. • '^ 

Miles Ferguson . Templeton C. Kobinson. 

William John Hallett. George Sharman. 

Samuel Hicks. James Slater. 

William Johnson. James Wilson. 

Nicholas Kellett. Ksther E. Montgomery. 

Rev. Hugh Lamont. 

7. Ordered— That the recommendation of the Central Committee 
on the resolution adopted by the Examiners for the County of 
Norfolk, on the teaching and examinations in the subject of Reacting, 
be apnroTedf and communicated to the Principals of the Normal 
Schools, and be also published in the Journal of Ed^u^atimi for the 
infonnation of examiners generally. 

8. Ordered— Th&t with reference to a previous communication 
from Itfr. W. B. Hamilton, Toronto, as it appears from the letters of 
the Governor General's Secretary, that the Medals granted by His 
Excellency were to be awarded ** according to the wishes of the 
Principal or Masters," the Council find that the matter is left by 
His Excellency in tne hands of those gentlemen. 

9. Ordered— That the revised High School Programme, recom- 
mended by the High School Inspectors, having been fully con- 
sidered, be now approved and adopted, as follows : — 

REVISED PROGRAMME FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

N.B. — Instead of a fixed amount of work for each Form, 
the Council prescribes the subjertts of study, and the amount 
to be done in each subject in the Lower School and in the Upper 
School respectively; leaving it to the local authorities to decide 
(subject to the approval of the High School Inspectors^ according 
to the varying circumstances of the Schools, the order in which the 
subjects shall be taken up, the amount of work to be done in a 
given time, and the number of classes to be carried on at once. 

LowEB School. 
Gboup a. — English Langvagc—'Reyiew of Elementary Work : 
Orthography, Etymology and Syntax ; Derivation of Words ; 
Analysis of Sentences ; Rendering of Poetry into Prose ; 

Critical Roa-ding o£ portions of the Works of ^utliors of 

tiie Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, to be prescribed 
from time to time by the Council of Public Instruction ; * 
Composition— the Framing of Sentences ; Familiar and Busi- 
ness Letters ; Abstracts of Readings or Lectures ; Themes ;— 
generally, the Formation of a good Enelish Style ; Reading, 
Dictation, and Elocution, including the learning by heart and 
recitation of selected passages from Standard Authors. 

Gboup B. — Mathematics.^ a) Arithmetic, Simple and Compound 
Rules ; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions ; Proportion ; Per- 
centage in its various applications ; Square Root. 

(b) Algebra — Elementary Rules ; Factoring ; Greatest Common 
Measure ; Least Common Multiple ; Square Root ; Fractions ; 
Surds; Simple Equations of one, two, and three unknown 
quantities ; Easy Quadratics. 

(c) Geometry— Euclid, Books I. and II., with easy exercises: 
Application of Geometry to the Mensuration of Surfaces. 

(d) Natural Philosophy — Composition and Resolution of Forces ; 
Principle of Moments, Centre of Gravity ; Mechanical Powers, 
Ratio of the Power to the Weight in each ; Pressure of Liquids ; 
Specific Gravity and Modes of Determining it ; the Barometer, 
Syphon, Common Pump, Forcing Pump and Air Pump. 

GboTTP C. — Modern Languages, — (a) French: The Accidence and 
Principal Rules of Syntax ; Exercises ; Introductory and Ad- 
vanced French Reader ; Retranslation of easy passages into 
French ; Rudiments of Conversation. 
(b) Oerman : The Accidence and the Principal Rules of Syntax , 
Exercises ; Adler's Reader, 1st, 2nd and 3rd Parts ; Retransla- 
tion of easy passages into German ; Rudiments of Conversation. 

Gboup D. — Ancient Languages, — {a) Latin : The Accidence and the 
Principal Rules of Syntax and Prosody ; Exercises ; Csesar, 
De Bello Gallico, Book I, and Virgil, ^neid. Book II, vv. 
1 — 300 ; Learning by heart selected portions of Virgil ; Re- 
translation into Latin of easy passages from Csesar. 
(Jb) Greek, Optional. 



Group E. — Physical Sciences. — Chemistry : A course of ex- 
periments to illustrate the nature of Fire, Air, Water, and such 
solid substances as Limestone, Co^l, and Blue Vitriol ; Hydro- 
gen, Oxygen, Nitrogen, Carbon,^Chlorine, Sulphur, Phosphorus, 
and their more important Compounds ; Combining Proportions 
by weight and by volume ; Symbols and Nomenclature. 

Gboup F. — History and Geography. — (a) Leading Events of English 
and Canadian History, also of Roman History to the Death of 
Nero. 
(h) A fair course of Elementary Geography, Mathematical, Physi- 
cal, and Political. 

Group G. — Book-keeping, Writing. Drawing, and Music. — (a) Single 
and Double Entry ; Commercial forms and usages ; Banking, 
Custom House, and General Business Transactions, 
(fc) Practice in Writing. 

(c) Linear and Free-hand Drawing. 

(d) Elements of Music. 
^gg' An option is permitted between (i.) Latin ; (ii.) French ; (iii.) 

German, and (iv.) Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Book- 
keeping. 

Upper School. 

Group A. — English Langiiage. — Critical Reading of portions of the 
Works of Authors of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
to be prescribed from time to time by the Council of Public 
Instruction ; * Composition, Reading, and Elocution ; the 
subject generally, as far as required for Senior Matriculation 
with Honours in the University. 

Group B. — Maihematics. — Arithmetic : The Theory of the Subject ; 
Application of Arithmetic to complicated business transactions, 
such as Loans, Mortgages, and the like. 
(h) Algebra : Quadratic Equations, Proportion, Progression, Per- 
mutations and Combinations, Binomial Theorem, eta, as far 
as required for Senior Matriculation with Honours. 

(c) GeometiT : Euclid, Books I, 11, HI, IV, Definitions of Book 
V, Book V I, with exercises. 

(d) Trigonometry, as far as required for Senior Matriculation 
with Honours. 

(e) Natural Philosophy, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics. 
Gnour C .--Modem Languages.-{a) French : Grammar and Exercises ; 

Voltaire, Charles XII, Books VI, VII, and VIII ; Corneille, 
Horace, Acts I and II ; De Stael, L'Allemagne, I"' Partie ; 
Voltaire, Alzire ; Alfred de Vigny, Cinq-Mars ; Translation 
from English into French ; Conversation. 

(6) German : Grammar and Exercises ; Schiller, Das Lied von 
der Glocke, and Neffe als Onkel ; Translation from English 
into German ; Conversation. 
Group J>.—Ancie^d Languages. — (a) Latin : Grammar ; Cicero, for 
the Manilian Law ; Virgil, ^neid. Book II ; livv. Book II, 
Chaps. 1 to XV inclusive ; Horace, Odes, Book I ; Ovid, Heroi- 
des, I and XIII ; Translation from English into Latin Prose, 
etc., as far as is required for Senior Matriculation with 
Honours. 

(b) Greek : Grammar ; Ludan. Charon and Life ; Homer, Iliad, 
Book I ; Xenophon, Anabasis, Book I, Chaps. VII, VIII, IX, 
X ; Homer, Odyssey, Book IX, etc., as far as required for 
Senior Matriculation with Honours. 
Group E. — Physical Science. — (a) Chemistry : Heat— its sources ; 
Expansion ; Thermometers — relations between different scales 
in common use ; Difference between Temperature and Quantity 
of Heat ; Specific and Latent Heat ; Calorimeters ; liquefac- 
tion ; Ebullition ; Evaporation ; Conduction ; Convection ; 
Radiation. The chief Physical and Chemical Characters, the 
Preparation, and the characteristic Tests of Oxygen, Hydrogen, 
Carbon, Nitrogen, Chlorine, Bromine. Iodine, Fluorine, Sul- 
phur, Phosphorus, and Silicon. 

Carbonic Add, Carbonic Oxyde, Oxides and Acids of Nitrogen, 
Ammonia, Olefiant Gas, Marsh Gas, Sulphurous and Sulphuric 
Acids, Sulphiuretted Hydrogen, Hydrochloric Acid, Phosphoric 
Acid, Phosphuretted Hydrogen, Silica. 

Combining proportions by weight and by volume ; General Nature 
of Adds, Bases and Salts ; Symbols and Nomenclature. 

The A tmosphere — ^its constitution, effects of Animal and Vegetable 
Life upon its composition ; Combustion ; Structure and Pro- 
perties of Flame ; Nature and Composition of ordinary Fuel. 

Water — Chemical Peculiarities of Natural Waters, such as Rain 
Water, River Water, Spring Water, Sea Water. 

(b) Botany : An introductory course of Vegetable Anatomy and 
Physiology, illustrated by the examination of at least one plant 
in each of the Crowfoot, Cress, Pea, Rose, Parsley, Sunflower, 



* For 1870, Or»y'8 "Elegy^ and Sir Walter Scott's '* Lady of the Lake" have been 
nreecrlbod. Candidates will be expected to show that they have read the whole of the 
Utter poem, but the questions s^t will be based mainly on Cantos v. and vl. 



* For 1870, Shakespeare's Tngedy of 
have been prescribed. 



" Macbeth," and Milton's '* U Penaeroao" 
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Mint, Nettle, Willow, Arum, Orchis, Lily, and Grass Familiea ; 
Systematic Botany»; Flowering Plants of Canada. 
(c) Physiology : General view of the Structure and Functions of 
the Human Body ; the Vascular System and the Circulation ; 
the Blood and the Lymph ', Respiration ; the Function of Ali- 
mentation ; Motion and Locomotion ; Toucli, Taste, Smell, 
Hearing, and Sight ; The Nervous System. 

Gboup F. — History a'nd Geography: — (a) History: The 8]«^ial 
study of the Tudor and Stuart Periods ; Roman, to thu death 
of Nero : Grecian, to the death of Alexander. 
(b) Geography, Ancient and Modem. 

/9^ Masters will be at liberty to take up and continue in the 
Upper School any subject from the Lower School that they 
may think fit. 

Brery pupil must take Group A, Arithmetic, Algebra as far as Pro- 
gression, History and two other subjects from those iiichided 
m Groups C, D, and E. In cases of doubt the Master shall 
decide. Bat candidates preparing for any examination shall 
be required to take only the subjects prescribed for such 
examination. 

10. Ordered — That the Government be recommended to allow 9& 
a day for each of the scrutineers while occupied in receiving the 
votes for members of the Council of Public Instruction. 

11. The following applications for pensions from the Teachers' 
Superannuation Fund were approved : — 

Alexander Best, Buxton, for 15 years' service. 

Nathan Bicknell, Camden East, '' l^ 

Alexander Canning, Cookstown, ** 14 

Jane S. Chadwick, Clifton, " 18^ 

Margaret Cozens, Cornwall, '* 15 

Wilham Eamgey, Gorrie, " 16 

James Hodgson, Yorkville, '' 18 

William Johnston, Dixon's Comers, ** 18 

James Joyce, Clayton, " 13 

Elizabeth Murray, Ottawa, " 24 

Jno. McAdam, Clandeboye, '' 30 

Jno. Mclntyre, Paisley, " 14 

James Ovens, Paudaish, '* 23 

Jno. Paul, Weston, ** 14 

12. The following applications were considered and deferred : — 

Dorothea Flavelle, - - - Peterboro*. 
W. H. Meredith, - - - Toronto. 
John Thomson, A. B. - - Fergus. 
John Anderson, - -. - Kinloss. 

13. The following applications were considered and declined : — 

David M. Benson, - - - Ameliasburgh. 

Daniel Wright, - - - - Craigleith. 

John Sinclair, - - - ' - Wyandott. 

E. Eward, ... - Bongston. 

14. Ordered— -That in the case of Mr. Kingston, the Council can 
only allow for the time he taught in sohoolB under the authority of 
the Public School Law. 

15. Ordered— That the protest in the matter of T. McQueen's 
pension be referred to die County Inspector for his report. 

16. The Minutes were read and confirmed. 

17. Adjourned. 

(Signed) t J. J. Lynch, 

Chairman pro tern. 

(Certified) Alsx. Mablino, C. C. 
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(1) SCHOOLS m THE ALGOMA AND PARRY SOUND DIS- 
TRICTS. 

(Rbpo&t of the Visits of Inspectors Little and Miller.) 

In the following sketch of the visit of Mr. Miller and myself to the 
Parry Sound and Algoma Districts, as few references as possible 
are made to the duties performed by us, as these have been minutely 
reported to the Chief Superintendent. In a sentence or two, how- 
ever the extent of our duties may be summarized. In the Parry 
Sound District, one of the divisions of the Muskoka region which 
stretches from the Severn to French River, our inquiries extended 
to fourteen townships, twelve of which were visited. In this dis- 
trict there are twenty-two sections. In the Algoma District, ex- 
tending from the mouth of the French River to Pigeon River, there 
are twenty sections, eight of which are on the north shores 
oif Lakes Huron and Superior, and twelve in the islands of Mani- 
toulin and St. Joseph. In these two districts we visited forty -one 
pf the ioTty-twQ sections (fifteen of which we organized), inspected 



the schools in operation, and examined fifteen candidates for teadi- 
er's certificates. In the performance of these duties we travelled 
2,500 miles. 

We left Collingwood on Saturday, the 14th August, by steamer 
** Waubuno," and after a run of about eight hours arrived at ihe vil- 
lage of Parry Sound. The scenery surrounding the entrance to 
the channel is magnificent. As our vessel rounded *' Bob Island,^' 
v^iich lies between the large and small bay, we saw two lads rowing 
in a boat. One of them waved his hat to us, having reoognised his 
old schoolmaster. On the wharf we were greeted by another pupil, 
the wife of the Itev. J. Cookman. We found we were not so far 
from home as we expected. My former pupil and his oompamon 
rowed us across the bay to the residence of an old friend, Mr. 
Charles Symon. A warm and hearty reception made us feed at 
home at once. A lovely view is obtained &om the house of oar 
host. Directly opposite is Bob Island, to the west of whicb^e/v 
Oak and Rosette Islands, lying in front of Parry Island. Hie 
latter is 27 miles long and belongs to the Indians, many of whom 
are pagans. 

Parry Sound is a village of about 800 inhabitants, ntaated in tiie 
Township of McDougall, at the mouth of the Saugeen River. It 
is the County (?) Town for the district, and contains the Regiatiy 
Ofiice, Court House, Crown Land Agency and Custom Home. 
There are several stores, a telegraph office, a grist mill and a 
temperance hotel. No intoxicating liquors are sold in the place. 
It suppnorts the "North Star" weekly newspaper, which is not 
behind its contemporaries in the older counties. The chief indnstiy 
is the manufacture of lumber. About 35 million feet are prepared 
for the market every year. There are three saw-mills, one owned 
by Mr. Beatty, another by the Parry Sound Lumber Company, 
and a third by the Guelph Lumber Company. The Guelph Com- 
pany's mill was erected this year, at a cost, including the miushinety, 
of over 830,000. 

In the evening we attended a camp -meeting of whites and In- 
dians. The scene was very impreosive. The large camp fires lit 
up the leafy canopy, and shed a brightness on the faces of the atten- 
tive audience as they listened to the earnest appeals of the apeakeni. 
In different tongues, but in unison of heart, the two raoea wor- 
shipped the same God. 

After visiting P. McCurry, Esq., Stipendiary Magistrate of the 
district, and Mr. Beatty, from both of whom we received valnaUe 
information respecting the educational wants of the people, we 
spent the greater part of JVf onday in tracing maps of the towna/imi 
to be' visited, Mr. McMiirray, Crown Land Agenv, liaVuig lOii^ 
placed those in his office at our service. This work was continued 
till nearly midnight. After packing our " impedimenta," oonaisi- 
ing chiefiy of educational documents for distribution on our journey, 
we snatched a few hours' sleep preparatory to an early start on the 
following morning. On Tuesday, the 171^ August, we visited the 
schools in the Township of Foley. The first eleven miles we jour- 
neyed on foot, the last five on ihe stage, which runs on alternate 
days between Parry Sound and Rousseau. For about ten mOea 
from Parry Sound the road is good ; the rest, except from Aah- 
down to Rousseau, is not recommended to persons afflicted with a 
nervous system. Next day was spent by my colleague in oi^gaa- 
izing School Sections in the Township of Cluriatie. After a haid 
day's work he had the misfortune to lose his way, and reached a 
camp late in the evening, having walked twenty-three milea. The 
writer visited the Schools in Humphrey. Next morning he started 
from Ashdown for Maganetawan, distant Sljt miles, on the Kipia- 
sing Colonization Road. For about ten nmes it is pretty good; 
after that it is worse than one could wish. At Seguen Falla, 15 
milos from Rousseau, my colleague met me, having crossed from 
Christie into the Township of Monteith. Never idle he had ob- 
tained the requisite number of signatures for a United Scho<4 
Section between Monteith and Spence. The country in general is 
rough in Monteith. The soil is productive, but there is too little 
of it. In passing through the Township I gathered two stalks 
com ; each of them measured about six feet. One of the heads 
contained 136 grains. Two miles from Seguen Falla, in 
Township of Spence, is the ** Half-way house," where we rested 
an hour and a half, and made an attempt to oi^ganize a School 
Section. Seven miles further, and we come to Spence, at the 
junction of the Nipissing Road and a road running eastward from 
McKellar Falls to Doe Lake in the Township of Ryerson. Ilere we 
are delayed by a heavy rain-storm, and employ the time in revising 
the boundaries of United School Section No. 1 Spence, and Ryerson. 
Seven miles more over the roughest part of the road, and we rea^ 
our destination, Maganetawan, a small village midway between 
Rousseau and Lake Nipissing. Including stoi^pages, ' 
been twelve hours in going 31 J miles. Next day we 
"Distress Valley" in the Township of Chapman, five milea 
Maganetawan. The name is a n)i noiuer, originating with a 
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of lumbennen who suffered severely from a scarcity of provi- 
BQDB dnrmg a winter of extreme severity. The land is of excel- 
lent quality — ^none better in the district. Oats are the chief crop 
and a most prolific one. In one instance I counted nineteen stalks 
sprii^Sizur from one root, and as a specimen of the fertility of the 
soil plucked the four ears now in the Education Office. In the 
bandi there could not have been fewer than 2,000 grains. After 
oiMiiBng two Sections, we made the voyage to the foot of Ah-mik 
Like in a '' dug-out." The lake is an expansion of the Maganeta- 
▼SQ River, and for picturesque scenery can scarcely be surpassed. 
Aa we paddled over its dear waters, lovely views were continually 
opening up to our delighted gaze. Too soon our ''Charon" 
landed us in the Township of Hagerman. A walk of nearly four 
mika ihiough a spAnely settled district brought us at dusk to 
l^ewoombe Post Office whexe we spent the niffht. Close by is 
Whitestone Lake, abounding in excellent trout, bass and pickerel. 
Even an impatient man can here have good success as a fisher. 

Next morning, through rain and along muddy roads, we " plod 
our weary way," bat are at length compelled to take shelter in a 
way-side house until the storm abates. At one o'dock we reach 
McEellar Falls, ten miles from Newcombe. The formation of a 
School Section five miles distant from the Falls, and the examina- 
tion of two candidates for teachers' certificates, complete the week's 
work. 

Refreshed by the rest of the Sabbath, we start on Monday, the 
23rd August, for Waubamik, seven miles off. Thence a rapid walk 
of five nailes eastward brings us to the School at Uiirdville, near Ma- 
nitowabin Dam. , After inspecting the School, and examining two 
candidates for certificates, we return after dark to Waubamik. 
Next day we reach Parry Sound. On Wednesday, Mr. M. inspected 
the School in Carling, eleven miles distant, and the writer at- 
tended to the Parry Sound School and other duties. We left the 
district with very favourable impressions. The settlers are intel- 
ligent, sober, industrious and contented. Though struggling with 
the difliculties incident to all new settlements, they are mindful of 
the education of their children. Their School-houses are on the 
whole highly creditable to them, and there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing a site of the required area. A tax of twelve mills in the dollar 
lor School purposes ia not unusual, and shows the desire for Schools 
and the need of the liberal aid of the Department in supporting 
l&tfia. Buch aid is deeply appreciated. If assistance could be 
g raBiu flk k^ hmld Scfiool-fKyuses an immense iiupetus would be given to 
the cause of education in new Townships. To a few settlers en- 
giged in clearing their farms, the expense of erecting a School- 
house and paying the salary of a teacher is a heavfer burden than 
they can well bear. 

On the evening of the 26th August we again left Collingwood, this 
time by the " Frances Smith," and arrived the following afternoon 
at Killamey, a small village in the Township of Rutherford, on the 
2lorth shore of Lake Huron. Here Mr. M. remained to organize a 
School Section. A run of about two hours from Kiliarney took me 
to little Current, in the Island of Manitoulin . Grand Manitoiilin 
is said to be the largest island in the world in fresh water. It ex- 
tenda in extreme length, from east to west, almost as far as from Col- 
lingwood to Hamilton, and in extreme breadth, from north to south, 
2iearly as far as from Hamilton to Toronto. It contains a dozen 
townships between Lake Wolsey (part of Bay Field Sound), on the 
and Manitowaning and South Bays on the east. The Indian 
lies to the east of these bays, which are separated by an 
UB between two and three miles across. Deep bays indent the 
oree of the island. Besides those named, there are on the north 
ora, Mudge and Gore Bays ; and on the south, Michaers, Pro- 
oe and Portage. At aU these points there are settlements. 
lands in the interior are also being rapidly taken up. The great 
back to still more rapid settlement is the want of good roads. 
piinoipal highway leads from Little Current, through Howland 
Shequiandah, to the YiUage of Manitowaning, thence through 
;k and Tehkummah to Michael's Bay. There are several 
lakes in the island, the principal benig Ka-ga-wong, Min-de- 
ya and Manitou. The last named is the largest. It has no feeders 
a considerable stream (Manitou River^ flows from its southern 
to Michael's Bay. The summer evaporation must be very great. 
elevation above Manitowaning Bay is 160 feet. Notwithstand- 
its losses, it maintains its level. How is it supplied with water ? 
After leaving Elillamey, Mr. Miller visited Mudge and Gore Bays, 
the settlements at Spanish and Thessalon Rivers, on the north 
, and HUton and Sailors' encampment in St. Joseph's Island, 
retamed to Little Current with Capt. McGregor, of the *' Sey- 
" who had in some instances kindly waited for him until he 
the necessary arrangements for organizing a Section. We pro- 
tc^^ther to Manitowaning, a small village on a deep bay of 
same name. After oonferrii^with the Trustees of two Sections, 
left for ^Dos' dove, on South Bay, about seven miles distant, but 




stayed overnight with a settler four miles on our way. Next day 
it took us ten hours to sail eighteen miles in a straight course. In 
going down South Bay we tacked five times. Mr. M. returned 
by land the following day through the Townships of Tehkummah, 
Sandfield and Assiginack. The road was obstructed with stones and 
logs, and his ** Rosinante" was an obstinate raw-boned animid pos- 
sessed with a determination to crush his rider's legs against the trees 
or dash his head against the overhanging branches. The return 
voyage was very exciting. The lake was very rough, and the wind 
dead ahead. Our open boat was heavily laden with lumber, salt, fish, 
furniture and passengers. The flrst attempt to reach the lake failed, 
the owner of the boat, an old sailor of the Royal Navy, deeming it 
prudent to tack into the Lighthouse Cove. A second attempt made 
in the afternoon was successful, and we went bounding over the 
waves at a spanking rate until we were half-way up^South Bay, when 
the wind died away, and we had to finish the voyage with oars. 
After an interview with Mr. Stewart, the teacher of No. 1 Assigi- 
nack, I accompanied the Rev. Mr. Finlay, a fellow ** voyageur," to 
his boarding-house, which we reached at 11 P.M. Next morning met 
my coUeague at Manitowaning, and after copying a map of the is- 
land, kindly lent us for that purpose by Mr. Phipps, and organizing a 
Section, we walked to Manitou Lake, and after dinner set sail foruie 
Township of Bidwell. The wind failed us, and we did not land till 
10 P. M ., after rowing about seven hours. Two or three biscuits and 
a ffink of lake-water sufficed for supper. Our boatman's son and a 
young lad then guided us through the woods with torches to the 
nearest farm-house, where we spent the rest of the night. The pros- 
pect next morning was not a cheerful one. The rain was pouring 
down, and we had a walk of several miles through the clearings ima 
woods before us. We tried to meet our fate with a cheerful face. 
We visited several of the settlers but were not successful in establiiJi- 
ing a Section. At noon the weather cleared up, and we hired a wag- 
gon to take us to Little Current, ten miles distant. The road was 
wretched, but a warm sun dried our clothing, and brightened our 
faces as well as the landscape. The quality of the land through Bid- 
well and Howland is various, some being excellent and some very 
inferior. By hard driving we arrived at the Current in time for the 
writer to leave by the ** Prances Smith " for Bruce Mines. Mr. M. 
remained, to take the *^ Seymour" to St. Joseph's. After a stormy 
passage, Bruce Mines wss reached early in the morning of the 4th 
Sept. We landed in darkness and rain, and had some difficulty in 
finding the hotel. As we passed through the village we wondered at 
what we supposed to be immense banks of sand. Daylight showed 
them to be hiUs of pulverized quaiiiz, from which the copper had been 
extracted. The mines are worked by the West Canada Mining Com- 
pany of England. The manager, B. Plummer, Esq. , kindly showed 
us over the works, and explained the various steps in the prepara- 
tion of the ore for transportation to Swansea, where it is smelted. 
The shafts extend to the depth of seventy fathoms. Mr. M. had 
joined me at the Mines, which we left on the 7th Sept. in a sail 
boat for the south end of Sugar Island, where I stayed. Mr. M. 
rowed sixteen miles farther to Sailors' Encampment, in St. Joseph's, 
and returned at 11 P.M. We slept that night on board the American 
steam barge, ''Egyptian," and after a run next morning of about 
five hours through Bear Lake and Lake George, saw the two towns 
of Sanlt Ste. Marie. The rapids between the towns are half a mile 
wide and three-quarters of a mile long, with a descent of 22 feet. 
The canal by which the rapids are avoided is on the American side. 
Close to it a great lock, 515 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 18 feet lift, 
is in course of construction. Our Sault Ste. Marie is the capital of 
the Algoma District. It is a scattered town. His Honour Judge 
McCrae and the Anglican and Roman Catholic Bishops reside here. 
A large R. C. cathedral of stone is in course of construction. We 
regretted being unable to visit the Shingwauk Home, an Indian 
school under the management of the Rev Mr. Wilson. After inspect- 
ing the school in the village and in the Township of Kerah, we left 
by steamer ** Chicora" for Prince Arthur's Landing. The passage 
was very stormy, and we felt inclined to be quiet. We touched at 
Silver Islet. The island where the celebrated silver mines are 
worked lies about a quarter of a mile from the shore. It is owned 
by an American Company, and is reported to yield about $4,000 
worth of ore a day. A run of about twenty miles and we pass the 
great headland of Thunder Bay, towering 1,350 feet above the 
water. Passing between Thunder Cape and Pie Island, which has 
an elevation of 850 feet, we enter Thunder Bay, and our staunch 
vessel soon glides up to the dock of Prince Arthur's Landing — the 
** Silver City " of the north shore. It is the County (?) town of the 
municipality of Shuniah, which comprises the Town Plot of 
Prince Arthur's Landing, seven townships, and the adjacent islands. 
It is beautifully situated on a gradually rising slope facing the 
south. The population is about a thousand. There are several 
churches, a considerable number of stores, a couple of banks 
and a Court house. It supports a lively local newspaper, the Thun* 
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der Bay '' Sentinel.'' It also supports an astonishing number of 
saloons and taverns, there being one for about every forty of the in- 
habitants. Silver mining is the chief attraction of the place, and 
forms an unfailing topic of conversation. The last School visited is 
siuiated a short distance above Fort William, on the left bank of the 
beautiful Kaministiquia River, which discharges by three mouths 
into Thunder Bay. The little tug in which we go enters the largest 
of these, which is about 300 feet wide, and soon lands us at the 
Fort, one of the oldest, and formerly one of the most important 
posts of the old Hudson Bay Fur Company. Two small cannons 
taken up by Lord Selkirk more than half a century ago, guard (?) 
the entrance. The Company's store, warehouses and dwelling- 
houses form three sides of a square. The place is very attractive, 
with its white walls, grass lawns and blooming gardens. Two 
miles above the Fort, and on the (opposite side of the river, is an an- 
cient Roman Catholic Mission, with its old church surrounded by 
houses occupied by Indians and half-breeds. Above the mission, 
but on the same side of the river as Fort William, is the Govern- 
ment wharf, on which are piled numerous coils of telegraph wire 
and immense quantities of steel rails for the Canada Pacific Rail- 
way, the eastern terminus of which is placed here. !Near the wharf, 
on a site surrounded with trees, a (10,000 hotel is in course of con- 
struction. On our return trip we stop at the residence of Mr. 
McKellar, one of the Trustees of the School we have come so far to 
see. He has a very beautiful garden. The borders of the beds are 
unique, being composed of specimens of quarbs and other mineral- 
bearing rocks collected by Mr. McKellar in his prospecting tours. 
Several rockeries composed of quartz, amethyst, and minerals bear- 
ing copper, silver, iron or lead, form an attractive feature of the 
scene. The examination of two candidates for certificates concluded 
our work at Prince Arthur's Landing. We left on Monday, the 1 3th 
Sept., at 10 P.M., and after a stormy voyage landed at Goderich on 
Thursday, the 16th at 7 A.M. 

The Thunder Bay Sentinel says : — " The late visit of eastern 
School Examiners has aroused a spirit of inquiry as to the actual 
condition of our Schools. It is too true that the present arrange- 
ment is not up to the requirements of the growing population, and 
we are pleased to learn that the School Trustees are moving with 
the object of utiliidng Waverly Park, between the churches upon 
the hill, by placing as soon as possible thereon a suitable School- 
building. Steps have been taken to secure a sketch of a building, 
with probable expense. Here is an opportunity for our Council to 
initiate a movement for a town hall over the school ; and in the 
course of years the hall will be required for increased school room, 
and by that time our town may be bordering upon a city, or at least 
with sufiicient inhabitants and importance to demand a first class 
hall for our Courts and Council Chamber. This is a subject wor- 
thy of the early consideration of those in authority. At present 
lumber is cheap and labour easily secured, and no better time 
could be had to undertake so desirable a work as a school-house 
and a Council Chamber. It is only a question of time, and the 
sooner the better." 



(2) RESUME OF THE VISITS AND LABOURS OF MESSRS 

LITTIB AND MILLER, INSPECTORS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF ALOOMA AND PARRY SOUND. 

I. In Algoma we organized nine sections, examined four teachers, 
endorsed six certificates, and examined seven Schools. In all there 
are eighteen legally organized school sections, and at least three 
others will be organized within a short time. 

II. In the Districts visited, we have examined fifteen teachers, 
endorsed seven certificates, examined thirteen Schools, organized 
fourteen sections, re-organized two sections, formed one union, and 
made the necessary arrangements for organization of sections in 
four localities. 

III. In performing these duties we have spent thirty-eight days, 
travelled respectively 2106 milos (Little), and 2522 (Miller), the 
former attending chiefly to the examination of the Schools and 
teachers, and the latter chiefly to the organization of new sections. 

IV. In the two Districts there are forty-one legal sections, to 
which may be added Schools in operation at Fort Francis, Silver 
Islet, Nipissingan. Several sections are in a semi-organized state, 
and are likely to be fuUy formed within a few months. 

Becommendations to the Chief SuperifitendarU. 

The Inspectors respectfully recommend : — 

1. That in new or unorganized townships in any County or Dis- 
trict, the Stipendiary Magistrate or the Public School Inspector 
thereof, be authodzed to act with the Reeve of an organized muni- 
dpalil^ in forming a Union School section. 

2. l!liat in municipalities composed of more than one township, 
but without County organization, there shall be a Board of Trus- 



tees for the municipality whose duty it shall be upon petition of at 
least five heads of families to provide adequate school accommoda- 
tion for the children of petitioners. 

3. That after the third year of the existence of a new munici- 
pality, the aid granted to Public Schools therein, be based on the 
value of the assessed property of each section, or (in case Ko. 2 
be adopted) of the municipality. 

4. That the appeals against the assessment of section made by 
Trustees be heard by the Stipendiary "Magistrate or Judge of the 
District. • x 

5. That school moneys granted by the Department in aid of a 
poor School be paid to the TecLcher only (who must hold a certificate 
recognised as valid by the Inspector), on order signed by the 
Trustees. 

6. That upon the formation of a School section in an unorgB^^uzed 
Township, and the establishment of a School therein, the maps and 
apparatus purchased by the Trustees within a year be supplied at 
under cost. 

7. That in Schools in new and unorganized townships or Locations 
in which two departments may be required, each department be 
coimted as a School in granting aid in support thereof. 

8. That a sum be set apart for distribution half-yearly among the 
Schools in new and unorganized townships, the distribution to be 
^sed i^on the average attendance of the pupils for the half year. 

9. That (in case No. 8 be adopted) the Trustees of the various 
school sections in each district be instructed by the Depart- 
ment to send their half-yearly returns and annual reports to a de- 
signated Inspector or Inspectors whose duty it shall be to make the 
appointment, and compile the returns for the Department. 

10. That the annual examination be held at suitable points for 
said Districts, under the Departmental Regulations. 

11. That in granting aid to Schools in new districts, we would re- 
spectfully urge that the grants be made as liberal as possible, as in 
many places the settlers though anxiously desirous of giving their 
children a good education are, as yet, altogether unable to defray 
the expenses of supporting a School. We believe that good 
Schools would be powerful inducements to the rapid settlement of 
the Districts, and prove excellent immigration agencies. 

12. That where there are Indian settlements (as at Parry Island), 
Schools to be under the control of the Ontario Government, and 
the supervision of the Education Department be eestahliBked for 
the Indians, as we believe that their educational wants will be best 
promoted in this way. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by. Reverend Sir, 

Your Obedient Servants 



The Reverend E. Ryerson, D.D., 
L.L. D., Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education. 



(Signed) R. Lxttlb, 
(Signed) J. R. Miller, 
Pi(hlic School Ii^speetorg, 



(3) SCHOOLS IN THE COUNTY OF THE NIPISSING. 

Report of a vittit by the Bev. E. H. Jenkyns, Inspector ofSchooUfor 

the County of Renjrew. 

The Education Department of Ontario having requested me, in 
the interest of Education, to visit the schools at present in exist- 
ence in the new and remote townships and districts outlying the 
County of Renfrew, I now have the honour to give you a detailed 
narrative of my journeys, and also a few general remarks on the 
present state of education in those places which I have visited. I 
was well aware of the degree of exposure and privation to which I 
would necessarily be subjected in making long canoe voyages, and 
long tramps through the forest ; yet the novelty of many of the 
scenes through which I passed, and which are seldom visited by the 
pioneer lum^rman, and never before by any person in the interest 
of education, were sufficient inducements for undertaking the jour- 
ney. 

1 left Pembroke on board the steamer J"o7in Egan, on the morn- 
ing of August 17th. From the moment a traveller leaves the Town 
of Pembroke some new landscape constantly breaks upon the 
vision. The bold and rocky ridges on the Quebec side are erery 
now and again relieved by ridges covered with pine trees. Chi 
tiiese mountain sides the sun, like a true artist, makes wonderful use 
of clouds, mists and rains. Not a moment but some new lands- 
cape is brought to view, and a glory dies, and some new glory bom 
in its stead. Then again the whole scene is relieved by a tract of 
comparatively level country gently sloping to the water's 
edge, and dotted here and there with the log houses of the pioneer 
settlers. Amid such scenes the traveller approaches the celebrated 
Oiseau Rock. It rises abruptly and almost perpendicularly from 
the water, and presents a scene which fairly rivets the attention of 
the traveller. There it towered in front ^in its bold and sullen 
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grandeur, flanked by other eminences of the same ridge. The long 
dorsal ridge of which it forms a part, with its graduated succession 
of notches, greatly contributes to the impression it conveys of a 
height beyond its actual dimensions. The crown of the rock covers 
but a small area, and quietly nestling in its hollow is a small lake, 
which, I am told, abounds with trout. The view from the top is 
exceedingly fine and varied, with its distant panorama of lakes and 
mountains. At noon we reached the village of Des Joachim, situat- 
ed at the foot of the rapids of this name. It consists of several 
hotels, two churches, a collection of several neat dwellings, and, I am 
happy to say, a school-house. But the village being situated in the 
Province of Quebec, it lies outside of my junsdiction. From this 
place we had to make a portage of two mues, when we reached the 
steamer Kippewa, The scenery which we enjoyed from the deck of 
this steamer is both fine and varied. The most exciting part of the 
trip on this steamer was enjoyed when we came to the Maribeau 
Bapids. At the foot of the rapids the steamer was stopped under 
the lee of a small island, situated in the middle of the rapids. A 
small boat manned by four men, and having a long coil of rope on 
board, then put out from the steamer, and by dint of hard rowing, 
the use of poles, and pulling with a rope, managed to reach the 
smooth waters above the rapids. During the whole of this process 
it was very exciting to witness the men going into the rapids and in 
imminent danger of being swept away. They, however, succeeded 
in securing the rope to a pier situated above the rapids. The 
steamer once more faced the rapids, the rope was immediately 
caught and attached to the steamer's shaft, and we succeeded in 
getting above the rapids. After leaving this boat we had to make 
a portage of two miles to get to the steamer Deux RivUres which 
brought us as far as the rapids of this name. 

On the following morning we crossed the portage — some four 
miles long — and found that l£e distance between this portage and 
the Mattawa had to be made in a row-boat, or, as it is generally 
called, a ''bun." The distance from the portage at the head of the 
Deux Rivieres Bapids to the Mattawa is only some twenty miles, 
and yet it occupied us from day-light in the morning until dark at 
night in making it. The river for nearly the whole of this distance 
is one continual succession of rapids, which have to be surmounted 
by hard rowing, the use of poles, and frequently by sending a man 
aahore to pull with a rope. 

At last, tired and worn out with the fatigue of the day^s work, we 

xttxaLed ilu> Villa^o of Mattawa. This village ia Pituated on a point 

of land formed by the junction at the Mattawa with the Ottawa 
River^ and was in the palmy days of the Hudson Bay Company a 
fort of considerable importance. As a depot for' the lumbering 
operations which are being extensively carried on in the bush in all 
directions around this place it is of considerable importance. It 
consists of quite a collection of houses, two hotels, several stores, 
one Roman Catholic church and mission station, and a school-house. 
The school is taught by Miss Gunn, and is, I am happy to say, in a 
very flourishing condition. Here may be seen pupils with the pale, 
clear complexion of the Anglo-Saxon race, the darker hue of the 
French, and the many shades of the Indian half-breed^ down to the 
darkest specimen of the Algonquin race. They were all neat and 
clean in person and dress, and, with their books in their hands, 
presented a very interesting scene. Their intelligence is of no mean 
order, and they passed a very creditable examination in reading, 
spelling, writing, and arithmetic. The general language of con- 
versation is either French or Indian, and with most of the pupils 
the English language has to be acquired. I am happy to be able 
to bear testimony to the great interest which the Trustees and par- 
ents generally take in educational matters. There are some sixty 
pupils of school age in the section, an^ on the day of inspection 
there were thirty-five present, most of whom were in the 1st and 
2nd classes. 

On my trip upwards I was joined by Messrs. H. Lloyd and C. 
Chapman, of Pembroke, who, when they found out that I was on 
my way to Lake Nipissing, determined to accompany me on my 
expedition. We arranged with an Indian of the name of Joe 
Laugeviu to take charge of our canoe, and also to act as guide ; 
we secured a good serviceable 2| fathom canoe from Mr. Gorman, 
a young merchant of Mattawa, to whose thoughtful consideration 
I am indebted for many courtesies, and left Mattawa on the morn- 
ing of August 21st. To me there is an indescribable charm in this 
kind of travelling, which is in harmony with the scenes through 
which we passed. The rapid stroke of the paddles in perfect accord 
has a very pleasing effiect, and the voyageur moves along as if in 
dreamland. We paddled our canoe for some miles up the Mattawa 
River, imtil we came to Bang's mills, where we had a short portage 
to make. When we reached me head of this portage we entered on 
the waters of Lake Champlain, which is six sailes long. Its waters 
are very deep, and contain but few fish. The hills on both sides 
rise abruptly from the water, and are clothed from the margin of 



the lake to their very summit with a very fine growth of pine, birch, 
poplar and maple, and present a remarkably fine scene. Joe, our 
Indian guide, who was constantly plied with all sorts of questions, 
greatly edified us by telling that this lake was called after a man of 
the name of Champlain who, many years ago, was drowned in its 
waters. But Joe's knowledge was here slightly at fault. For we 
find that the great Champlain, in his explorations up the Ottawa 
River, followed the tributary waters of the Mattawa under the im- 
pression that he would reach China and Japan by way of the 
Hudson Bay. Winter coming on earlier than he expected, he was 
frozen in, and compelled to camp on the point of land on the north 
shore. It made this lake all the more interesting to us to know 
that some 260 years ago the great Champlain with his dusky Indian 
allies, pursued his voyage on its waters, and that this beautiful lake, 
as a memorial of his discoveries, still bears his name. 

At the head of Lake Champlain we came to another portage, 
which having crossed we came to the river again, and after pad< 
dling for quite a distance we came to another portage, where we 
camped for dinner. 

We once more took our canoe, and pursued our way across a lake 

called by the North- West voyageurs Lake of the Needles, whose 

waters abound with lotus or water-lilies. It is a shallow lake, and 

is dotted with a number of rocky and wood-clad islets. From ihis 

lake we pursued our way through a narrow passage in the gorge of 

the mountains, and, after considerable exertion and a few bumps on 

the rocks, forced our way up swift rapids and entered what is called 

Deep River Lake. This lake is four miles long, and in no place is 

it more than a quarter of a mile wide. Its waters are vezy dark 

and deep, and make a clear sweep oflf the shore. It is surrounded 

with high ridges of perpendicular rocks, which towered aloft at an 

immense height, obscuring the sun from our view, and casting a 

sombre shadow over the lake. The stillness and solemnity of Sie 

whole scene was almost oppressive. It seemed like a voyage in 

dreamland, with our canoe moving along on a windless sea, and the 

voyagewr — 

" XiuUed in the poet's dreamy mood, 
In wild and dreamy solitude, 

SUence herself here seems to sleep, 
WrappcMl in a slximber long and deep.'' 

On both sides of the lake there are continuous ridges of jagged 
spires and battlements, reminding one of the towers of some ancient 
castle or temple. The north shore presented the curious phenome- 
non of a huge natural cave, apparently cut out in the face of the 
rock, and which, Joe informed us, penetrated under the rocks for 
a considerable distance. 

Having traversed this lake, and having made several portages, 
the next lake of any importance we came to was Pemessee Lsuce. 
This lake on the north shore is magnificently wooded, but on the 
south shore is shut in by prodigious bristling crags, rocky, rugged, 
and precipitous. At the head of this lake we had to make another 
portage; which having crossed we came to Lac du Talon. This 
lake is six miles long, and abounds in trout, white fish and herring. 
It is so called in honour of the French Intendant of this name, who, 
in 1670, organized several expeditions to secure the fur trade of the 
Hudson Bay Indians and of the Nipissing. The expedition sent 
out to the country of the Nipissing camped on the shores of this 
lake on a point of land, where Mr. Shields, an enterprising settler, 
has since built his house. A cup bearing date of Paris, 1616, was 
found on the shore some few years ago by Mr. Shields, but is now 
in the possession of Dr. McOonnell, of Ottawa. This cup had been 
probably dropped by the Du Talon expedition or by the earlier ex- 
pedition under Champlain. We stayed at night at Mr. Shields' 
house, where we were most hospitably entertained. 

On the following morning we were once more in our canoe, pur- 
suing our way to the head of Lake Talon. At the head of the lake 
we had a long and difficult portage to make. Our chief difficulty 
in making the portage arose from the necessity of going round the 
prostrate giants of the forest and the huge rocks and boulders which 
lay in our path. We had nothing for it, however, but to fight our 
way through as best we could. At the head of the portage we came 
to Point Lake. Its waters are very shallow, and dotted with a 
number of islands, some of them tiny, others large, but all of them 
clothed with picturesqueness and glory. Having crossed this lake 
we came to another portage, and then entered a muddy creek, 
abounding in water-lilies, i^ough which, with considerable difScul- 
tv we had te push our canoe. This creek brought us to Tortue or 
Turtle Lake. This lake is about five miles long, and seemed liter- 
ally alive with fish, principally black bass. In the morning, when 
we set out from Mr. Shields', the day was beautiful and cidm, and 
the waters of the lake seemed to have forgotten their undulations. 
But this unbroken and almost supematurcd tranquillity did not con- 
tinue long after we had paddled some distance on Tortue lake, for 
over the summit of a mountain about a mile away we could see the 
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folds of a dark cloud beooming visible, and at the same moment a 

hollow roar came down upon the winds, as if it were the sound of 

waves in a rocky cavern. To escape the gale was impossible, and 

our canoe was soon fairly deluged with water. But as the song 

says : 

** Never lUdown with a tear or a frown, 
Bat peddle your own cenoe.** 

Having surmounted the rapids at the head of Tortue Lake, we 
pursued our wa^ across Trout Lake, which is nine miles long and 
three or four miles wide. It is a beautiful lake, with many curves 
and indentations. Some of these indentations form very pretty 
bays with narrow gate-like entrance, which affords splendid breeding 

Sounds for th^ wild duck. The coasts are hilly, and between the 
Us we could see huge gorges, and whichever way the eye turns 
there is a picture which fairly enchants. At the head of the lake 
we found tiie water very shallow for a considerable distance, and 
we had to wade in the water to get our canoe ashore. We then 
pursued our way through a narrow creek, until we came to a sheet 
of water which rejoices in the fiery name of Brandy Lake. Its 
waters are the colour of Brandy. At the head of this lake we came 
to a portage which forms the height-of-laud on the water-shed — ^the 
water on the one side falling into Brandy Lake and on the other 
into the Yaase. This portage which is only three-fourths of a mile 
across, is the only obstacle in the way of the whole Province of On- 
tario and a portion of the Province of Quebec being formed into an 
island. I have no doubt but that when lumbering operations are 
carried on in the neighbourhood of Lake Nipissing, the interesting 
feat will be performed. Beyond this portage we came to a muddy 
creek, abounding with water-Hlies, and where the mosquitoes seem 
to have absolute controL Any voyage^vr who enters this creek wiU 
not tarry long to admire the lilies. At the end of this creek we 
came to a portage one and a quarter mile long. We had to pursue 
our path as best we could over fallen logs, tax^led-underbrush, and 
tall grass, which grew so luxuriantly that we could not see each 
other as we waded our way through. At the head of this portage 
we entered the River Yaase, a beautiful placid stream. It winds 
and twists within the narrowest limits. A long fringe of bush skirts 
its banks on both sides with scarce a break. Having paddled down 
this stream for a considerable distance, and whilst we were still 
under the shadow of the bush, a bend in the river brought to our 
view the great Nipissing in all its wild magnificence. We felt 
something Hke Oortez on a peak in Darien. 

Lake Nipissing is ninety-six miles long and thirty-six miles wide, 
and is covered with quite a number of islands. We find that in the 
year 1615 Champlain pursued his explorations as far as this lake, 
and that he stayed two days with the Nipissings. It appears from 
tlie account siven by Champlain of those Indians, that they enjoy- 
ed an unenviable sort of repute amongst the neighbouring tribes for 
witch-craft and magic. Champlain crossed the lake and passed 
through French Biver down to the Georgian Bay. 

From the mouth of the Vaase we had to canoe for quite a dis- 
tance along the margin of the lake, in order to get to the house of 
a solitary settler of the name of Smith. We stayed here over night. 
Early the next morning we were again in our canoe, and had to 
paddle some fifteen or twenty miles across Lake Nipissing to get to 
the mouth of South River. It was a beautiful tranquil morning, 
without a breath to disturb the surface of the lake. But after we 
had been out for some time the wind freshened, and we began to 
experience what Lake Nipissing could do when lashed to fury. We 
had been repeatedly warned to beware of being caught on the lake 
in a breeze, for the least breath of wind seems to rouse it to fuiy. 
Our light canoe was tossed up and down on the bosom of its waves 
like a cork, the waves every now and again making a complete wash 
of our frail bark. We soon found it necessary to alter our course 
and seek shelter under the lee of one of its many islands. The 
boiling tides, tiie green and white bDlows, the pillars of foam which 
are thrown aloft when the waves dash on the rocky coasts of its 
many islands, form a scene of wild grandeur which must be seen to 
be fully appreciated. We camped for dinner at one of its islands. 
From thia point on the lake we could see the dark, ragged rampikes 
on distant islands standing around like ghosts, as if charged with 
some wearily ancient secrets of which they cannot disburthen them- 

aelveSk 

At noon we reached South River. We paddled up this stream 
at our leisure, enjoying the beauty of its scenery. The land appears 
to be of a good quality on both sides. At last we reached the South 
Biver Settlement, where we were most hospitably entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Beaty. On the following day 1 visited the school, and 
found not only the pupils but also their parents — ^in fact the whole 
settlement had turned out. A good many of the pupils speak 
French and Indian, and in these respects the teacher encounters i^e 
Bame difficulties as the teacher at Uie Mattawa. The school had 
beenin operation about one year, and is under the charge of Mr. 



Edward Grier. There are twenty-five children of school age in the 
section, and these presented a very neat and clean appearance. 
They passed a very satisfactoiy examination in reading, writin^^ 
speUiuff and arithmetic. Having got through with the pupils, 1 
next addressed my remarks to the parents, representing the daLma 
of education, and encouraging them to take a lively intecest in 
everything <»dculated to promote the welfare of their children. 

This settlement promises in a few years to become a place of con- 
siderable importance. The land for many miles around South 
River is of a good quality, and presents a very enticing field for the 
immigrant. Some of the fields of grain presented a very fine ap- 
pearance, one field of oats through which we travelled fairly brush- 
ing our faces. Mr. Shaw has biult a saw mill some distance up the 
river, and I visited a very fine saw-mill recently erected by Mr. 
Beaty. Yet notwithstanding these advantages, the settlers have to 
put up with a great many inconveniences on account of their isolat- 
ed position. The Ontario Government is about completing the 
colonization road from the Maganetewan to South River, thus afford- 
ing the settlers an additional means of communication. The forest 
around Lakes Nipissing, Trout and Tortue are almost in their pri- 
meval state. This being the extreme limit of my journey, and 
having to return by the way I came, I must now bring my narrative 
to a close by paying a just tribute to Joe, our Indisii guide. He 
beguiled the way by imparting all the knowledge in his possession, 
and with liiany a tradition of Indian story learnt by the watch-fires 
of the camp. We found him for many a day a faithful and kindly 
guide ; and no one who seeks the scenes of the Upper Ottawa, or 
makes a voyage to the '' great waters" need fear to place himself 
under his guidance. 

Pembroke, September 15th, 1875. 



FUBTHSB REPORT OK SCHOOLS IN OUTLYING TOWNSHIPS. 

No. 2. Hagerty. — On the 15th September, 1 travelled as far as the 
Village of Eganville, where I stayed over night. On the following 
morning I took my own conveyance, and travelled by a very rough 
road as far as the Township of S. Algona. I was frequently com- 
pelled to make a detour into the bush in order to avoid dangerous 
and broken down corduroy bridges. 1 stayed over night at the 
house of a man of the name of Green. On the following day I took 
a boat and rowed some distance up a very beautiful lake, which has 
been very appropriately called Grolden Lake. I then had to make 
my way for seven or eight miles through a brul^ or burnt Y>uidi. \ 
was accompanied by an enterprising fellow of the name of Ryan, 
who undertook to show me the way through to the School-house. 
Having crossed this bruld, our way was inlercepted by a marshy 
creek. This we had to cross on a small float, or pieces of board 
thrown across each other. I here met the Trustees of ^o. 2 Hs^erty. 
They informed me that the teacher was absent from her school that 
day, having received leave of absence in order to attend her sis- 
tePs wedding. I went with the Trustees to the School-house, which 
I carefully examined, and gave all necessary information to the 
Trustees as to the complete equipment of the same. They have 
built a very commodious School-house, 30x24 and 10 feet high be- 
tween floor and ceiling, and is provided with four large windows. 
The Trustees spoke in the highest terms of their teacher Miss Win- 
tors, who seems to have given entire satisfaction. There are about 
fifty children of school age in the Section and about fifteen of an 
average attendance. Considerable difficulty has been experienced 
in the Section on account of location of School-house. The north- 
em portion, composed almost entirely of Gremian settlers, is anx- 
ious to have the School-house located much nearer to their settle- 
ment than it is, whilst the southern portion, composed almost exdu- 
sively of Irish settlers, is anxious to keep the School-house where 
it is. I quite agree with Judge Doran, who approved of the School- 
house being bmlt where it is, as being in the most central part of 
the whole Section. I think in the course of a few years, if Trustees 
and parents remain faithful to the educational welfare of their- 
children, that this will be fiourishing Section. 

No. 1. Hagerty, — In order to reach this School-house I had to travel 
by way of Brudenell Comers. I left my buggy at this place and 
pursued my way on horse-back. After having been out for some 
time the rain came down in toirents, which made it veiy disagree- 
able. My way lay for fifteen or twenty miles through a primeval 
forest, in which I was often at a loss as to which trail to follow. I 
managed however to make my way through. When I got to the 
clearance beyond this bush I had to cross a very dangerous cordu- 
roy bridge, some of the cross-logs of which were broken. My horse 
missed his footing and dropped down, and was only extricated after 
great exertions and the removal of part of the bridge. Having 
crossed this bridge, my way lay through a '^ brul6," where I was 
constantly impeded by the black trui^ of fallen trees. When I 
got to the School-house I was greatly amused by the teacher re- 
marking that my face was as blad: as a nigger's. This school is taught 
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by an old teacher of the name of James Doyle who haa grown old 
in the profession, and who is doing good work in their new and re- 
mote Section. There are about tifty pupils of school age in the 
Section and on day of inspection tliere were seventeen present. The 
school has only been a short time in operation and yet the reading 
of pupils in the lat, 2nd and 3rd books was very fair. The pupils 
also passed a very satisfactory examination in Spelling, Writing and 
Arithmetic. The Trustees have not yet provided a black-board or 
maps. The Inspector pointed out the absolute necessity for these 
•school requisites, and the Trustees promised to secure them as soon 
as possible. The School-house is not a very satisfactory building 
being too small and too low. The Trustees are anxious to build a 
proper School-house, but do not feel justified in doing so, because 
the Polish settlers in the Section are anxious to have a school of 
their own. 

Na 1. Jofies, — I was on my way to visit this School when I met the 
teacher and one of the Tnxstees coming down towards Sherwood. 
The teacher was g(iing down to the County of Lanark to take his 
wife ; &c. up. They informed me that Mr. Mcintosh, the Inspector 
for Hastings, had already visited their School, so I did not consider 
it necessary to visit this School. 

. 4. NEW SCHOOLS IN KALADAR, ANGLESEA, &o. 

F. Burrows, Esq., the Inspector, thus reports his visit to the 
Schools in the rear of his County : 

I beg to express my sincere thanks for the continuation of the 
liberal grantB made to the poor Schools of our backwoods, as indi- 
cated in your notite of the 8ih instant. 

I spent the first two weeks of this month in visiting the Schools 
of ELaladar, Angleaea^ Denbigh, Abinger and Ashby, and in holding 
a Teachers' examination, in accordance with the regulations lately 
nuMle. 

I found all the Schools (eight) in operation except the one in the 
Prussian settlement, which became vacant last month on account 
of the Teacher becoming insane. , It will be re-opened as soon as 
another Teacher can be obtained. Several German families, num- 
bering thirty-five persons in all, left this settlement last spring for 
Manitoba. 

As no new settlers have taken their places, those who remain will 
find it difficult to sustain the School. 

The weather during my trip was extremely unpleasant, especially 
for travelling on horseback, being very wet and cold. The Schools, 
In oonMqiienoe of the bad weather and the bad roads, were but 

thinly attended. 

I examined only four candidates for special certificates. The ex- 
amination was conducted both orally and in writing. I gave certi- 
ficates to the four candidates, believing them quite competent to 
teach the Sdiooh with which they are entrustea. 

In connection with the examination, I gave instructions in the 
approved modes of teaching the ordinary branches. 

I found two settlements-— one in Abinger and the other in Angle- 
sea — ^without Schoola. I gave the people all the encouragement I 
ooa]d, and they promised to take immediate steps to obtam School 
fadiities. 

The Township Council of Denbigh, Abinger and Ashby divided 
$300 of the t^portionment from the Municipal Loan Fund among 
ike School sections, for the purpose of improving the School premi- 
ses in each. The Council of Ealadar gave each of its Schools $25 
for the same purpose. 

The poor settlers have now strong encouragement to keep their 
Schools open, and I am since, from the great interest I have seen 
manifested, that self-denying effort will not be wanting on their part. 

The present serious depression in the lumber business will mate- 
zially affect those back settlements, as this business creates the only 
available market for the produce raised there. 

The kind assistance rendered by the Department is very much 
appreciated by the settlers. 

Napanee, 20th October, 1875. 



LORD SEATON, AND REV. DR. HARRIS, EX-PRINCIPAL 

OF UPPER UAKADA OOLLEOS. 

To ihe Editor of The Mail 

Sib, — On a late visit to England I was requested by several old 
and attached friends of the late Lord Seaton s family (and among 
them some pupils of Upper Canada College), to make inquiries after 
and to present to the surviving members of it their affectionate re- 
tprdB. Circumstances prevented me from visiting their abode in 
Devonshire, but I wrote the Rev. Dr. Harris (who it will be re- 
membered,, was intimately connected with the family), and was 



favoured with the following reply. * * ♦ The elder 
pupils of Upper Canada College will, I am sure, be glad to hear 
good tidings of their old principal, and to be assured that he does 
not forget them. If some one of them had leisure to go over the 
list of those at College during his time, and note their history, it 
would prove a highly gratifying memorial to the Doctor in his ohl 
age ; or, better still, as the College has now been nearly half a cen- 
tury established, a brief record of its progress and present status 
(and it has no mean record to give), would be a pleasing souvenir to 
its numerous friends. yours, &c., SALTERN GIVENS. 

"SoRBL, Torquay, Aug. 6th, 1875. 

" Dear Mr. Givbns, — ^Yoiuc letter of the 1st inst. was an agree- 
able surprise and revivor of memories of nearly half a century old. 
Mrs. Harris and myself would have been glad to see you had you 
been able to extend your journey thus far west in England. * * 
Tou do not say when you return to Canada, but I hope not so soon 
as to prevent your receiving this letter. It is pleasant to hear 
of the kindly remembrances of my old Canadian pupils to which 
^ou refer, and that the College whose infancy I reared is holding 
its ground and doing good work for the colony. I do not know who 
is now its head. My immediate successor, 1 believe, resigned after 
a few years, and became attached to the IJniversity of ling's Col- 
lege. * * * Of the late Lord Seaton's family, all sur- 
vive except the second daughter, Cordelia, who died some time be- 
fore her father at Beechwood, Devon. * * * • The pre- 
sent Lord Seaton has much interest in his Parliamentary duties, di- 
viding his time principally between London and his seat, Beech- 
wood. * * Francis, Aow Major-General Colbome, is mil- 
itary commander of the English troops at Hong Kong and Japan. 
Graham has been rector for many years of a very prettily situated 
village on the banks of the Dart, called Dittinham, about five inilea 
from Torquay. Edmund is married, and lives Abroad with his wife. 
John, the youngest son, has left the army, and occupies himseU in 
experimental pursuits. Of the daughters, the eldest remains un- 
married ; the third, Jane, was married in Ireland to Captain, now 
Colonel, Moore, with whom she is in India. He being in command 
of the 4th Hussars there. * * Mrs. Harris and myself are 
both feeling the increase of years ; and though I still retain my in- 
cumbency, I am obliged to leave a large proportion of active work to 
my curates. I have held the living of Tormohun (the mother church of 
Torquay) for nearly twenty-seven years, and can hardly hold on 
much longer, oven should my life be prolonged. We have called 
our house Sorely in remembrance of Canadian associations, and it 
was within two houses of this that Lord Seaton died, and soon after 
his daughter-in-law. * # • # 

" It is some time now since I have seen any U. 0. C. pupils. * 
I think the last old Canadian pupil I saw was Col. George T. Deni- 
son, who came some distance, for 



see me. 



for only part of a day to 
which was veir sratifying to me. I thmk I have since heard of his 
death. I slfiJl be obliged by your saying to any old oollegians of 
my day you may meet, when you return home, that I do not forget 
them. 1 have seen Dr. Scaddinff here three or four yean sinoe* 
* * With kind remembrances 

<< I remain, sincerely yours, 

"jAa H. Habbzs." 



III. ^imXXmtm». 

CHIEF JUSTICE HARRISON ON INDUSTRY AND LABOUR. 

In reply to a recent congratulatory address from the Western 
Bar, Chief Justice Harrison thus referred to his own career. He 
said : " His present position had not been reached without indus- 
try ; the books which he had confpiled had cost him much labour ; 
and whatever may have been the case in former years, he could 
safely say that now there was no Royal road to tiie "Bench. At one 
tkne patronage might have ensured pj^omotion, but now the force of 
public opinion was so strong, that no one could reach the Bench on 
account of his politics. It was not whether a man had supported 
this party or that which ensured judicial preferment, but whether 
or not he was best fitted for the position. So long as that rule pre- 
vailed, he was satisfied there would be perfect security for the ad- 
ministration of justice. Industry was necessary for the attainment 
of any preferment, and little genius and much industry were more 
likely to ensure success, than much genius and little industry. 
Every road had its milestone of labour, and earnest work above all 
things was needed. He trusted that the words coming from him as 
the result of his experience would induce some to greater exertion 
than before, and he had often felt that if his career from the Bar to 
the Bench should induce one young man to work harder than he 
would have done otherwise, Ids life would not have been spent in 
vain. 
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12 occanons in the month. 



The greatest daily range TIO, which occurred 
during the Btorm of 29th-d0th. On 29th, at 1 p.m., thunder and lightning 
in N. and N.W., with rain at inten-als, and barometer falling slowly till 
5 p.m., when it fell rapidly till after midnight, and so on till 7 a.m. on 30th, 
wben it stood at 29.0u2, after which it rose slowly during the daj. From 
9 90 p.m. on 29tii till 12 30 a. m. on 30th the lightmng was very vivid and the 
thunder very loud, the rain falling in frequent showers of remarkable 
violence, the total rainfall during the storm being 1*144 inches. On 30th, at 
9 dOp.m., auroral arch of light smoky a^)pearance, stretching from N.E. to 
N. W., ami about 15^ in altitude, with thm perpendicular streams pale blue 
in colour. Thermometer .37** and growing colder. 

Pbtebboro'. - Hail, 29th, 12 40 to 1 p.m. Lightning with thunder, 6th, 9th. 
Lightninff*and thunder with rain, 29tn. Very large circle round moon, 13th. 
Front, 6th, lOth, 17th (hard), 23rd, 24th, 27th, 28th, 30th. Windstorms, 3rd,- 
tith, 9tb, 10th, 16th, 20th, 26th, 30th. fV)g, 13th. Rain 3rd, 4th, 10th, 16th, 
19th, 20th, 25th-27th. 29th, 30th. 

GoDEBioH.— Hail,i22nd. Lightning with rain, 3rd. Thunder with rain 
16th. Lunar halo, 13th. Wind storms, 4th, 20th. Rain, 3rd, 8th,'.9th, 15th 
Ifith, 19tb-22nd, 24th-26th, 28th-30th. 

tSTRATVOiU).— Lightmncr with thunder and rain, 3rd, 29th. Thunder with 
rwn, 9th. HaU, 29th. Thunder, 2nd. Frost, 18th, 20th, 22nd, 2:^rd. Fogs, 
7th, 13th. Rain, 3rd, 9th, 16th, 17th. 19th, 20th, 28th~:?0th. 

Dijference of^Mean Daily Temperature from normals. 



Day. 


Difference. 




1 


+10*>-0 




2 


+10 -1 




3 


+12 7 




4 


+ 0-3 




5 






6 


+ 0-9 




7 


1+0-2 




8 


+ 9-3 




9 


+11 -8 




10 


-8-8 




11 


— 8-6 




12 







Day. 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



Difference. 
+ 0^1 
+ 3-6 
+ 4-6 
— 2-6 
13 -5 



-12 


•4 


—11 


•2 


—14 


•2 


—14 


•2 


— 9 


•4 


— 2 


•5 




Day. 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



Excess of Mean 
Monthly Tempera- 
ture over average of 
14 years' — 2« 87. 



Hamilton.— Frost, 23rd. Rain, 2nd, 10th, 16th, 27th, 29th. 

SiMCOE.— Lightmng and thunder with rain, 5th, 30th. Lightning, 3rd. 
Meteor in N. passed East, 2nd. Lunar halo, 11th. Fnwt, 18th, 23rd. Wind 
Btorms, 3rd, 26th, 27th, 30th. Fogs, 3rd, 13th. Rain, 6th, 9th, 16th, 19th, 
25th, 30th. Thimder storm on 5th ; very severe lightning, struck two 
buildings in the town. 

Windsor.- Lightning, 5th, 29th. Meteor, 1st in S.W., 20th in S.E., 
23rd in N., 24th, two in S., 26th, oneN. and one S. Lunar halo, 16th. Solar 
halo, 18th. Frost, 21st, 24th. Wind storms, 10th. 26th Roia, 3rd, 9th, 
10th, 16th, 19th, 25th. 



or which is 



'* Pay over to the order of the Inspector the amount of money 
which said Inspector has deducted, as required bv law . 
due and payable by any male Teacher to the funa." 

In ordef to iiiBure punctuality and regularity in collecting 
and transnutting this superannuation money to the Department 
the simplest and most satisfactory plan for the Inspector to 
adopt is : — to make out at the end of each half year, a list of 
the male Teachers under his jurisdiction, with the names of the 
Sections or School Divisions in which they may have taught in, 
whether or not such Teachers may have taught one, two, or 
six months of such half year. The Inspector should then send 
this list with his order to the municipal school treasurer for 
the whole amount of superannuation money due by the Teach- 
ers mentioned on that^list. Should the Treasurer tieglect or 
refuse to comply promptly with the request or order of the In- 
spector for this money, he should without delay take measures 
to compel the Treasurer to comply with the provisions of , the 
law on the subject. 

As in cities, towns and villages the law makes it the duty of 
the Inspector to sign all cheques />a^a^^ to TecLchers for salaries, 
he has it in his power to ensure a prompt transmis^on, through 
the local agency of the Bank of Commerce or Bank of Montreal, 
of the superannuation money due and payable to the Depart- 
ment at the end of each half year. 



t'i. 



V. §tvnnmtnm ^otir^iS. 

COLLECTION OF SU PER ANiWAliD TEACHERS' 

MONEY. 

As the law makes Public School Inspectors responsible for 
the collection and transnussion of the Superannuated Teachers* 
money to the Education Department, they should take steps to 
have it promptly placed in their hands by the local treasurers 
for this purpose. The 96th Section of the School Act declares 
that ; — 

" Every male Teacher of a Public School, holding a certificate of qualifica- 
tion under the School Act, shall pay into the fund for the support of super-: 
annuated School Teachers, through the Public School Inspector, the sum of 
at least four dollars annually, in half yearly sums." 

Under this Section of the Act it is clear that every teacher 
holding a Public School certificate is required to pay into the 
fund at least four dollars annually in half yearly sums. In 
other words— so long as he holds a certificate, and whether he 
teaches for a longer, or shorter period in the year — say a month, 
six months, or the entire year — he becomes indebted to the 
fund at least four dollars for that year^ payable half yearly. 

As to the duty of the Inspector, the law prescribes that he 
shall : — 

" Give to anp qualified Teacher ... a cheque . . for any 
rom of money ap^rtioned and due to the Section, after deducting the Teach- 
ers superannuation moneys payable by the male Teachert of the Section. " . 

Thus it is clear that it is the duty of the Inspector, at any 
time before giving a cheque " to any qualified Teacher" (male 
or female), to deduct from the money due the Section for the 
time during which a male Teacher may have taught in it, the 
sum payable by that male Teacher who may havejiaught in the 
section during the period for which the money is payable. It 
matters not whether the male Teacher concerned was previous- 
ly paid in full by the Trustees or not, the money must be de- 
ducted by the Inspector. 



THIRD-CLASS TEACHERS' LENGTH OF SERVICK 

A practice neither contemplated nor authorized by law has 
sprung up in certain High Schools, to which the attention of 
Public School Inspectors is specially called. The regulations 
provide that " a Teacher holding a third-class certificate may be 
eligible, in less than three years for examination for a second- 
class certificate on the special recommendation of his County 
Inspector." The intention of this regulation was that when an 
Inspector in visiting Schools found that a Teacher in actual ser- 
vice, holding a third-class certificate was really an efficient 
Teafiber, and competent to govern a School well, such Teacher 
might .be permitted before the three years' probation had 
expired, to prepaie iiimself for examination for a higher grade. 
It was also designed to meet the special cases of Teachers of 
some experience coming from other countries, to whom a three 
years' probation as third-class teachers would be an unnecessary 
hardship. In these two classes of cases alone were Inspectors 
authorized to exercise a wise discretion and to permit such 
Teachers to compete for a higher rank in their profession in 
Ontario, before the expiration of three years the probation fixed 
by the regulations. 

In some cases, however, which have come under the notice of 
the Department, Inspectors have not acted on this view of the 
case, but have allowed pupils of High Schools holding third- 
class certificates to compete for second-class certificates, appar- 
ently on account of what additional literary qualifications they 
may have been able to acquire during a brief attendance at 
such a High School. Sometimes such pupils have been per- 
mitted to act as monitors for a short time, &c. 

The rule to be observed in future in all these cases, must be 
that none but third-class teachers in actual service, of the requir- 
ed age, and who evince in their Schools special aptitude for 
teaching and government, shall be eligible for recommendation 
by Inspectors for second-class certificates, before the expiration 
of their three yekrs* probation. 



The municipal treasurer is, by the 102nd Section, required Candidates will be required to be sufficiently proficient 



PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 

In addition to the list already published, the following gentle- 
men received Second Class, Grade B. Certificates : 

Thomas O. Allan Simcoe. 

Thomas C. Atkinson Simcoe. 



OTTAWA NORMAL SCHOOL, JANUARY ADMISSIONS. 

As the classes in the Ottawa Normal School are not filled, 
additional students will be received after the Christmas vaca- 
tion. 
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take up the work .of the respective claeses at the stage that will 
at that time be reached by the preseot students. 

Candidates wlio hold first or stcoiid- class Pruvincial certifi- 
cates may be admitted without esami nation. All others wilt 
foe examined on the subjects of the course of study in the 
junior section of the second division, as set Jorth in the Pros- 
pectus, which may be had on application to the Principal at 
Ottowa, or to the Educiitiou Office, Toronto. 

Applicants for adniissiuu will present themselves on the ISth 
or 13th January, or they cannot be received. 

The Normal School at Toronto being full (and greatly over- 
wowded), no admissions can take place in January. 

OTTAWA NORMAL SCHOOL STAFF. 



John OibBon, Esq., M.A., Science Master. 

Hr. Hector McKay, Teacher of Writing and Book-keeping. 

Mr. W, 0. Foster, ToKohar of Drawing. 

Hr. H. O. Workman, Teacher of Vocal Music 

Mr. B. B. Cope, Clerk, 

Will. Urethour, Engineer, Caretaker and Gardener. 

Luke Williams, Aasistant do 

Bi^iitrd McCann, Janitor. 

TRUSTEES' SUPPLEMENTARY RETURNS. 

1. The Supplementary Return relating to blind persons in 
Ontario, accoinjianying the Blank Forms for 1876, which were 
rncentiy sent to the Inspectors, is intended to be forwarded by 
them to the Tmsteee, in order that the fuUeet information on 
this subject may be obtained. When returned to the Inspector 
by the Trustees, they should be (such as are filled up only) 
transmitted to J. Howard Hunter, Esq., M.A., Principal of 
the Blind Asylum, Bmntford. City, Town and Village Boards 
oi School Trustees, who will receive their Forms at the dose of 
the year, are requested to do likewise. 

2. The Supplementary Ketura relating to tlia School Census 
and School attendance, also sent to the Inspectors for distribu- 
tion, should bo filled up by the Trustees and Teachers in every 
paridoular, and returned to the luspectorB with the report. In- 
Bpcetors will please see that diese returns are duly made to them, 
ao that the " oomputaory education" portion of your School 
oystem shall be properly and faithfully carried out. 

HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMME. 
The attentiou of the High School authorities i* directed to the 
new Programme, page 179. The first lutermediato Examination 
will take place in June, 1876. 



VI. ^Avettifmntfi. 
Oanada Educational Directory for the Year 1876. 

EdiUd bg ALEXANDER UARLISO, LL.B. 

]T b fOpoHl lo puhlUi, unrtcp the ibove tills, % cunpendluiTi of IntormUlon r» 
peoUngUia vlrious Edu»Lii>ni] InBlltuUoiilof Ihswonl ProIla»B ot CitiwU. 
Brthg Art which (onnBlhe ch«rMroiourCoii(ediir»lloii, Public Imtnictlon— fioepl- 
tn* tbOM bmnchM pertiiufnu lo the UHil«7 uid N»™l Servloia— wm ri»eed uiidar Uio 
OOB'Tol of (lis Loal L«fliilMur«8. During iLk alsht yun that haia aiiiK eUfised. tlH 
locnd, •0 IhU In no other particular' Iim the natlunaJ proirrcw Xxt-a more Ktfvo. In Uie 
pcopoiBd IHrocuirj, Uit Pn.vmclal j.vmiin ot dt:iiniiilaly,»^ipi«isrj, inil Buprri.irm- 



bf leU- 
li ba given ol what ta Mng done In 

rork ol tuition In tlM prlncl|»l publio 
rithagrtkt tarietf of other uitbentic 

k Tlew as la pnctlalile, wlUiin modsnte 

pro>lde for tbe ImtmoUou ol the young, 
^etr due pruparitlon (or hualne™ and Ihs ptotoHrion*. 

Aithia iturkulU have a UuvsuuloKteiulveclnsulatlaDlhrDughaut the Dominion, 
minaBrat.clvaadveTtiHJnemFdluni. we have decided to devuU a liiiiltvd npsoclo 



(louB teicblng will benotlsed, and an enllmMe 
(bat rqrard bj Ibc several donoml nation* 

Ctamied lilt* ot tho« «hu are ijng»»(Bd In Ui 
■ad private InrtllutiDIu will be.locludcd, losetht 
ud luelul inlomiation. 



llita<.bieqt. Adi-ertiaeni will tiitrelore pidiH 

■rill appear early In January. 
Tt» rata will be-Full pace, %ia M ; Hall 
tfi Walllngrton Street, Toronto. HI 



:, K*SB 4i €•., PuUlihera. - 



HEW ENCF1.AHI) JOURSAL OF EDUCATION. 

A Postal Cniil C"st»li«t one cent. If ,i„a an a Ti-nrh(r and are inti 
in anything that «ill lirlp ,vok in iiaur daily vMrk in the School -room. 

And will fit 70U for a Higher Position andaIar<'or Sal 

l>OBt*l card, anil usu it ;.tcurdi 



I'HABixa t:. i 



I.4TFIEI,», BOSTOK, M«g|i„ 



PUaae tend m< fall iafonaatiou ia ng<n-d In tht Nea Enfflana Joan 

St-n your name and addreaa in full, and drop it iDto the Port Office. B 
turn mail you will receive a Li»t 0/ ovtr 300 articttiofnHtralloTtadun 
information in n^uA to the Ijent and tat^wt edncationa] puior in the ■ 
— •" probably in a(iditi..n a npecimen copy of the ^aiwr, ciugle copies of j 
fur 10 ceatfl and the Bumcrij.tion price of which ia $3. per year. : 



^1. Call^aviufs ODolUgiale Ji^sttwtt 



H«AJ> Master ind Sciknck J, Soath, B.A., Queen's Unir. 

Ancisxt and Enoush Ci.Asaics...J. HsndctHon, M.A., Univ. Toi 
Mathematical and History W. J. Roberts.n, B.A., Dg 

MOUKBN LaNOUAQM AND E^OLISB 

CtABBics J. D. Christie, RA., 

Lian A «D Commercial Alex. Campbell, 1 at dase A 

Certificate. 

Enolibb ahd MATiiEUATirs N. 8 McKechnie, 4th year, I 

Grad., University, Torcml 

Ehoush Ahsihtaht Wm. Naah, Ptot. Certificate. 

Dbawino and Paintino J. T. See, Memher Ont, Sod 

Clasaee orgMiiied in n!I the Bubjects requiicl for First and : 
Claat ProTindal Certifio.iteB, A large number of Ttochers al [ 
in attendance. School well clipped. Koard cheap. 

Nov. 1876. For Prospectus apply to the Head Uu 



CHOICE PERIODICALS FOR l£ 

The Leonard Soott Fnblislung Co., u Btiu.-uY st., itew-i 

'snUnus their aUADrCmf Baprlnte uf the FbCa LlADDie QCARTaaLr I 
ibuxh Bn1j[«(WAig), London QoaitariT Reriew (ConKrinii«). Wcatid 
jiLiUnti.BTLtiA^vtliMj'BeTwmiSoaitgeHeail, Cuntalnln»i maiterlri 
nuumarUa ol all Ihit le tnot and valuable in LllerUDrH, Sdenco, and Ail; 

BLACKWOOri'S EDIBBURGH MAGAZINE. 

meet powerful monthly In the Englllh Laniiuaiie, (ainoug ror Suinmi, 
ulm, OV TMX HIUUIAST UTEBAUV MKIUT. 

TERMS (iKOLDDWO rosTAOB) : PAYABLE STRICTLY INADTl 
t4 OOpira 
























Eor BlaiAvood aod Che lour Raviewi . 

CLnsa.— A dkeount of tmnty par a 
ana. That : lonr Bopl« ol Blackwuad 
lt80;fouroopl«aol^theli " " 

Obmlara wlUi turthar partimtan may 

TUB LBOIf ASn BO*Tr mBUUUHfi «•.. 



ovad to cluha of lour vl 
BaTiewiandnachwaodtortlS,andioan 




Amtbora will 



ol Truvcl and Dlecovcry, Poetry. ScienilBe, Bioirauhlial, HiJ 
nxtiiiiT, Ironi Uiu cntini brily <i Foreign Periodical iJUntural 
comlnR year, the mrM and ihorc stortee of ibe l.riidlni 
ho^velt, logetlier V--'- ' -^ — — 



Tho liDportanca 
ylreel: --■-"■" 
(obfrbe 



'RonipilatUjnol an IndlniMiiixable current literaiur.' \ 
iii the inidui tu.iui ol the ablest Living Wiittra i'l al 
^rt,aiHllMi.k>>. I 



IfTTRlI 



RIL A «AY, 

Olcb Prices for the best Home and rersisii Liter 

For nO-M The Livis.i Aon and r<ll,tr nnr of the American ?l M-uihlio- 1 
ukl-i mltazar. or d^.l-v™'. ,/„..r„nl, »«klj) will be scritforaj.i.r, ba 

Printed lor the Education Departuient bv jtiiNntK, Kohi. ti 
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